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MEMOIR*. 


The  historian  of  the  last  days  of  Socrates  has  exquisitely 
described  that  commixture  of  opposite  emotions  which  are 
excited  by  the  removal  of  one  distinguished  for  piety  and  use- 
fulness :  nq  ariBriQ  Kpaatq  air6  re  rjc  riSovrig  avyKhicpafiivii  ofiov 
KOI  Trig  XviTfic* 

The  sure  and  certain  hopes  which  Christian  faith  substan- 
tiates to  the  mind, — the  "  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
by  the  Gospel," — the  conviction  that  our  friend  is  now  with 
Christ,  which  is  for  him  far  better, — such  considerations, 
doubtless,  should  outweigh  all  selfish  sorrow,  and  make  us 
ready  even  to  give  hearty  thanks  to  God,  **  for  that  it  hath 
pleased  Him  to  deliver  our  brother  out  of  the  miseries  of  this 
sinful  world." 

But  with  this  perfect  resignation,  with  joy  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  blissful  translation  of  our  friend,  deep  sorrow  is  not 
inconsistent.  It  is  human  nature;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  dis- 
pleasing in  His  sight,  who  was  perfect  man,  nor  thought  any- 
thing human  foreign  from  Him,  sin  alone  excepted.  Hope 
we  may  have  as  the  "anchor  of  our  soul,  both  sure  and 
certain."  Faith  may  be  to  us  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  Yet  still  there  is  the 
present  bereavement  to  ourselves ;  the  journey  of  life  to  be 
travelled  on  alone;  sweet  counsel  interrupted;  happy  inter- 

*  Some  paragraphs  of  this  Memoir  have  already  appeared  in  the  Trish  Ecehsias- 
Heal  Jaumai, 
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course  suspended ;  the  familiar  hand  and  voice  and  smile ; — 
all  vanished  from  before  our  eyes  like  a  dream  of  other  days. 

It  is  lawful,  it  is  right,  thus  to  sorrow,  after  a  godly  sort,  for 
a  departed  friend.  But  there  are  occasions  when  our  private 
grief  is  heightened  by  a  higher  and  less  selfish  sorrow, — sorrow 
for  society,  and  for  the  Church, — sorrow  that  a  master  in  Israel 
is  no  more,— that  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  is  extin- 
guished, — that  a  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  is  taken 
from  us, — that  the  "  mouth  which  brought  forth  wisdom"  is 
now  silent  in  the  grave.  We  may  indeed  humble  ourselves 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God ;  we  may  heartily  acknowledge 
that  He  doeth  all  things  well ;  we  may  deeply  feel  that  the 
Omnipotent  and  AUwise  is  in  need  of  no  human  instrument ; 
and  we  may  learn  from  such  a  visitation  this  most  salutary 
lesson, — "  cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils, 
for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of  ?"  Such  reflections  will 
certainly  prevent  one  repining  thought,  and  teach  us  so  to 
mourn  as  men  not  without  hope.  Yet  still,  sorrow,  chastened, 
softened,  and  subdued,  must  find  a  place  in  our  hearts.  It 
was  not  discontent,  it  was  not  faithlessness,  which  compelled 
the  devoted  servant  of  Elijah,  even  at  the  moment  while  he 
gazed  upon  his  master*s  glorious  translation  into  heaven,  to 
exclaim,  "  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the 
horsemen  thereof." 

Such  a  train  of  thought  is  naturally  suggested  by  that 
mysterious  visitation  which  has  removed  from  amongst  us,  in 
the  flower  of  youth  and  prime  of  usefulness,  a  brilliant  orna- 
ment of  our  Irish  literature,  a  "  vessel  chosen  unto  honour, 
sanctified  and  meet  for  the  master's  use,  and  prepared  unto 
every  good  work."  That  visitation  has  devolved  on  me  the 
mournful,  yet  pleasing  task,  of  giving  to  the  public  these  re- 
mains of  a  friend,  with  whom  a  long-continued  intimacy  was 
my  high  privilege  and  honour.  I  commit  them,  with  con- 
fidence, to  the  judgment  of  the  competent.  But  I  cannot  but 
be  sensible,  how  faint  a  transcript  are  these  pages  of  that 
master-mind,  which  could  charm  by  the  playfulness  of  its  fancy, 
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while  it  astonished  by  the  vastness  of  its  intellectual  resources. 
Those  who  knew  the  author  may  indeed  here  retrace  his 
image ;  but  how  little,  alas !  can  it  convey  to  others  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  bright  original.  It  was  in  the  un- 
reserved intercourse  of  friendly  conversation  that  the  faculties 
of  Professor  Butler  seemed  to  find  their  happiest  exercise. 
His  multifarious  knowledge  was  communicated  on  the  most 
trivial  suggestion,  yet  without  effort  or  display.  The  profound 
reflectiony  the  subtle  analysis,  the  most  pungent  wit,  dropped 
from  him  in  brilliant  succession,  while  he  appeared  entirely 
unconscious  that  he  was  speaking  more  than  household  words. 
Not  a  few  of  his  collegiate  contemporaries  still  retain  indelible 
impressions  of  the  instruction  and  delight  which  they  ex- 
perienced, in  intercourse  with  him ;  not  a  few,  as  they  de- 
plore that  intercourse  for  ever  closed  on  earth,  will  recall  these 
touching  words: — "Ejus  sermone  Ita  tum  cupid^  fruebar,  quasi 
jam  divinarem,  id  quod  evenit,  lllo  extincto,  fore,  undo  dis- 
cerem,  neminem." — Cic,  De  Sen. 

William  Archer  Butler  was  bom  at  Annerville,  near 
Glonmel,  of  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  family.  His  father 
was  a  member  of  the  Established  Church ;  his  mother,  for 
whose  memory  he  entertained  the  liveliest  affection,  was  a 
zealous  Roman  Catholic.  By  her  solicitude,  her  son  was  bap- 
tized and  educated  in  the  Romish  faith.  The  exact  date  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain ;  strange  to  say,  he  was  himself  ignorant 
of  it;  and  such  is  the  imperfect  registration  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  polity,  that  there  is  extant  no  record  either  of  his 
birth  or  baptism.  By  those  who  should  be  best  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  born  in  the  year  1814; 
and,  according  to  this  computation,  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
he  had  only  reached  his  thirty-fourth  year.  He  could  not 
certainly  have  much  exceeded  that  early  age ;  for  he  obtained 
his  scholarship  in  1832,  and  reckoning  his  age  at  twenty  years, 
about  the  usual  average,  he  could  not  have  completed  his 
thirty-sixth  year. 

In  early  childhood  his  residence  was  removed  to  Garnavilla, 
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a  lovely  spot  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Suir,  about  two 
miles  from  the  town  of  Cahir.  The  enchanting  scenery  of  the 
neighbourhood  made  an  ineffaceable  impression  upon  his  suscep- 
tible temperament,  and  developed,  almost  in  infancy,  his  poetic 
talents.  He  almost  "  lisped  in  rhyme,"  and  some  of  his  boy- 
ish compositions  would  do  honour  to  the  maturest  efforts  of 
the  British  muse.  To  these  happy  days  of  his  dawning  ima- 
gination he  ever  delighted  to  travel  back  in  meditation.  Often, 
amidst  the  hurry  of  business,  or  the  hard  abstractions  of  mental 
science,  he  would  pause  for  a  moment ;  in  that  moment  he  was 
back  amidst  the  memories  of  infancy  ;  the  scene  from  which 
his  early  inspirations,  his  primary  ideas  of  beauty,  were  de- 
rived, was  before  him  in  all  its  first  absorbing  vividness.  I 
remember,  more  than  once,  to  have  observed  him  penetrated 
with  profound  emotion,  and  on  inquiring  the  cause,  to  have 
been  informed,  that  he  was,  in  thought,  visiting  the  favourite 
haunts  of  his  childhood  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Suir. 
Constant  allusions  to  his  early  home  are  scattered  through 
his  poetry.  I  copy  the  following  Sonnet,  the  first  that  is  sug- 
gested to  my  recollection : 

•*  Groves  of  my  childhood  I  sunny  fields  that  gleam 

With  pensive  lustre  round  me  even  now  1 
Rivers,  whose  unforgotten  waters  stream 

Bright,  pure  as  ever  from  the  rifted  brow 
Of  hills  whose  fadeless  beauty,  like  a  dream, 

Bursts  back  upon  my  weeping  memory, — how 

Hath  time  increased  your  loveliness,  and  given 

To  earth  and  earth^s  a  radiance  caught  from  heaven  I 
My  soul  is  glad  in  floating  up  the  tide 

Of  years ;  in  counting  o'er  the  withered  leaves 
That  Time  hath  strewed  upon  the  path  of  Pride : 

Yes  glad,  most  glad ; — and  yet  the  feeling  grieves, 
With  peace  and  pain  mysteriously  allied, 

That  sway  and  swell  my  breast  like  ocean's  stilly  heaves." 

The  following  exquisite  lines  were  suggested  by  the  same 
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scenery.  They  were  composed  in  early  youth,  although  not 
publiijhed  until  July,  1835,  when  they  appeared  in  the  DMin 
University  Magazine. 

FRAGMENTS  WRITTEN  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  TUE  8UIR. 

I've  borne  my  pen  to  this,  the  slumberous  haunt 
Of  infant  Zephyrs,  birds,  and  flowers,  and  bees — 
To  dignify  my  solitude  with  thought : 
And  thus  interpreting  the  ideal  forms 
That  shadow  the  still  mirror  of  my  soul. 
Paint  them  in  language  as  they  pass.     'Tis  vain  ! 
Mine  eyes  are  dim,  surcharged  with  radiant  hues. 
And  language  will  not  answer  to  my  calL 
Nay,  Sleep,  the  child  of  Silence,  comes  to  seal 
'  The  gate  of  sense,  beckon  the  outgazings  back 
Of  that  strange  spiritual  eye  which  sees 
A  world  in  vacancy  1     'Twere  better  link 
The  pearls  of  poesie  in  chamber  lone. 
Gathering  from  thought^  than  thus  to  dare  essay 
To  fix  those  charms  which  vary  as  we  view. 
And  wilder  the  rapt  gaze  o'erpower'd,  o'erswept, 
By  waves  of  ever-changing  loveliness  1 

And  yet  this  stream  (as  sure  in  course,  as  deep. 

As  silent,  and  as  swift,  as  smothered  hate 

Maturing  to  determinate  revenge: 

— Words  true,  but  alien  to  the  quietude 

Of  my  heart's  sabbath  sunshine — ^holy  light  1) 

And  yet  this  stream ! — its  noiseless  prayer  invites 

A  soul  to  company  its  tranquil  way ; 

The  soul  to  float  upon'  a  stream  as  smooth, 

Mid  thoughts  as  fair  as  bloom  its  verdurous  banks, 

And  like  it  picturing  every  changeful  cloud 

That  gives  and  shrouds,  and  gives  and  shrouds  again 

The  purity  intense  of  heaven  I     (Oh,  such 

Are  the  unquiet  fancies  that  o'ercast 

The  still  profound  of  soul).     Who  hath  not  felt 
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How  soothes  the  natural  melody  of  streams, 
And  how  their  liquid-murmuring  flow  of  light 
Seduces  weary  hearts  to  reverie  I 

Spirit  of  brightest  visions  I — for  to  thee 

Turns  my  fond  soul  in  every  raptured  hour, 

Links  thee  with  every  paradisal  scene, 

Peoples  the  grove,  the  grot,  the  glen,  with  thee ! — 

How  oft,  surrendered  to  the  placid  sway 

Of  thee  and  fancy,  have  I  heard  upburst 

The  harmony  that  sleeps  among  the  strings. 

Roused  by  thy  bunning  hand  I  and  as  Pve  listened 

My  fancies  gently  modulant  have  flowed. 

As  flowed  the  music  from  thy  harp  and  heart. 

Attracted  into  sweetest  servitude. 

The  strong  entrancement  of  the  speaking  strain : 

While  xnine  eyes  closed,  and  left  their  sister  sense 

To  reign  alone,  and  Hearing  then  was  life  I 

So  nature's  music,  struck  from  the  deep  waters. 

Wiles  on  the  willing  soul  to  rainbow  dreams. 

To  all  that's  fair — to  Eden-land — to  thee  I 

From  this  home,  whose  memory  he  thus  fondly  cherished, 
he  was  removed  for  education,  while  still  only  nine  years  old, 
to  the  endowed  school  of  Glonmel.  The  respected  principal 
of  that  establishment,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  who  was  not  more  dis- 
tinguished for  the  many  eminent  scholars  whom  he  trained, 
than  for  the  filial  affection  which  his  pupils  preserved  towards 
him  in  maturer  lifci  was  not  slow  in  discovering  the  rare  en- 
dowments of  the  modest  and  retiring  child.  Butler  soon  be- 
came specially  beloved  by  his  master,  and  a  peculiar  favourite 
throughout  the  school.  He  was  never  a  proficient  in  the  noisy 
games  of  his  coevals,  but  his  playful  wit  and  amiable  manners 
made  him  universally  popular.  His  leisure  hours  were  devoted 
to  poetry,  and  music,  in  which  he  became  exquisitely  skilled. 
He  was  not  a  hard  student  in  the  ordinary  courses,  but  he  was 
a  constant  and  discursive  reader.  He  was  early  familiar  with 
the  philosophical  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  (of  which  he  was  an 
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enthusiastic  admirer),  and  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Scottish  metaphysicians.  He  perused  the  classics  as  a  poet 
rather  than  a  philologist,  for  verbal  criticism  was  a  branch  of 
knowledge  to  which  he  was  never  much  attracted.  While 
still  a  school-boy,  he  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  profundities 
of  metaphysics,  his  most  loved  pursuit,  and  was  accomplished 
in  the  whole  circle  of  the  belles  lettree.  His  taste  for  oratory 
was  fostered  by  the  annual  exhibitions  for  which  Dr.  Bell's  se* 
minary  was  so  famous ;  and  some  of  his  youthful  efforts  are  still 
remembered  as  master-pieces  of  public  speaking. 

It  was  during  his  pupilage  at  Glonmel,  about  two  years  be- 
fore his  entrance  into  College,  that  the  important  change  took 
place  in  Butler's  religious  views,  by  which  he  passed  from  the 
straitest  sect  of  Roman  Catholicism  into  a  faithful  son  and 
champion  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  had  been  from  the 
cradle  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religion,  and  conscien- 
tious in  the  observance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  creed. 
His  moral  feelings  were  extraordinarily  sensitive.  For  long 
hours  of  night  he  would  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground,  filled  with 
remorse  for  offences,  which  would  not  for  one  moment  have  dis- 
turbed the  self-complacency  of  even  well-conducted  youths. 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  his  heart  was  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  sinfulness,  he  attended  confession,  and  hoped  to  find  relief 
for  his  burdened  spirit.  The  unsympathizing  confessor  received 
these  secrets  of  his  soul,  as  if  they  were  but  morbid  and  distem- 
pered imaginations,  and  threw  all  his  poignant  emotions  back 
upon  himself.  A  shock  was  given  to  the  moral  nature  of  the 
ardent,  earnest  youth ;  he  that  day  began  to  doubt ;  he  exa- 
mined the  controversy  for  himself,  and  his  powerful  mind  was 
not  long  before  it  found  and  rested  in  the  truth. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Butler  still 
pursued  the  same  extensive  but  desultory  course  of  studies  for 
which  he  had  been  remarkable  at  school.  He  never  much  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  mathematics,  nor  did  he  cultivate  the  classic 
tongues  as  a  grammarian  or  philologist.  Soon,  however,  his 
character  was  known  throughout  the  University,  as  a  wit  and 
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an  accomplished  scholiar.  His  prize  compositions,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  were  so  pre-eminently  distinguished,  that,  unlike 
most  essays  of  that  sort,  they  attracted  the  attention  ofthe  heads 
of  the  College,  and  stamped  him  as  a  man  of  rare  and  varied 
genius. 

Whilst  still  an  undergraduate,  he  became  a  copious  contri- 
butor, in  both  verse  and  prose,  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  day.  His  refined  taste  in  criticism,  and  his  eloquence  of 
diction,  naturally  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular,  as  well 
as  the  ablest,  of  reviewers.  In  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
alone,  there  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  during  his  college 
course,  enough  of  poetry  and  of  essays  on  the  most  various  sub- 
jects, historical,  critical,  and  speculative,  to  fill  several  volumes. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  some  selection  from  this  valua- 
ble mass  of  material  may  be  made,  and  given  to  the  public. 
It  would  be  hard  to  point  to  compositions  which  exhibit 
greater  variety  of  power  in  a  single  mind,  than  the  Analysis 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Berkeley,  the  articles  on  Sismondi,  on 
Whewell's  History  of  the  Inductive  Scietices,  on  Oxford  and 
Berlin  Theology,  and  the  playful  effusions  entitled  Evenings 
with  our  Younger  Poets.  The  subjects  range  over  widely  dis- 
tant fields,  but  all  are  handled  and  elucidated  with  the  same 
masterly  facility.  His  poetical  contributions  to  the  same  perio- 
dical, and  to  others,  were  frequent,  and  many  of  them  are  of  an 
extremely  high  class  of  merit.  It  is  impossible  for  any  reader 
not  to  admire  them  as  compositions,  but  there  is  a  certain  air 
of  melancholy  pervading  their  whole  tone  of  thought,  with 
which  many  true  lovers  of  poetry  could  not  sympathize.  The 
very  beauties  of  the  landscape,  of  which  he  was  a  passionate 
lover,  produced  an  impression  on  his  mind,  in  which  sadness 
seemed  to  be  mingled  in  far  larger  proportion  than  joy. 

The  following  lines  were  written  soon  after  his  coming  into 
residence  at  the  University.  They  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  was  always  a  very  prominent  trait  in  his  cha- 
racter,— an  almost  rapturous  delight  in  looking  upon,  and  en- 
deavouring to  converse  with,  children  still  almost  infants.   His 
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feelings  towards  the  little  rambler  who  had  chanced  to  stray 
into  the  College  Park,  are  not  expressed  one  whit  more  tenderly 
than  they  were  sincerely  experienced. 

ON  A  CHILD  IN  THE  COLLEGE  PARK. 

On  yester-eve  I  saw  at  play 
A  child — ^twas  Fancy's  precious  prize — 

The  lovely  light  of  gladness  lay 

Couched  softly  in  his  gleaming  eyes. 

Come  gaze  on  me,  my  pretty  child, 

And  smile  again  as  thou  hast  smiled: 

Such  happiness  alive  in  thee 

Makes  me  a  child  again  to  see  I 

What  dost  thou  in  our  **  learned  bowers  ?" 
Heads  may  be  wise  where  hearts  are  breaking, 

And  happier  science  thine  than  our's. 

For  thou  hast  found  what  we  are  seeking  I 

Ah,  would  our  midnight  lamp  could  bless 

Us  with  thine  art  of  happiness  I 

Ah,  would  its  care  and  toil  of  thought 

Could  teach  what  thou  hast  learn'd  untaught ! 

Alone  among  the  flowers  he  lies. 

As  fair  as  they,  as  coyly  wild — 
*'  To  droop  above  thy  vernal  eyes 

Pll  set  them  in  thy  bonnet,  child  I" 
A  painful  throb  is  in  my  heart, 
I  will  not  bid  it  to  depart ; 
I  never  knew  what  'twas  to  grieve 
With  pleasure,  till  I  saw  this  eve. 

The  primrose  flower  of  life  is  here. 
The  rapturous  promise  of  its  spring ; 

Time  touches  it  with  gentle  fear 
To  harshly  touch  so  soft  a  thing. 
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So  bright  a  flower  was  never  set 

In  Flora's  fading  coronet: 

'•  Alas  !  must  thou  too  fade,  my  child  ?" — 

The  boy  looked  up  at  me  and  smiled. 

Sweet  fpirit  newly  come  from  heaven, 

With  all  the  (xod  upon  thee  still. 
Beams  of  no  earthly  light  are  given 

Thy  heart  even  yet  to  bless  and  fill. 
Thy  soul,  a  sky  whose  sun  has  set. 
Wears  glory  hovering  round  it  yet ; 
And  childhood's  eve  glows  sadly  bright 
Ere  life  hath  deepened  into  night/ 

SONNET ; 

WHICH  HAT  ILLUSTRATE  THE  LAST  STANZA  OP  THE  PKECBDINO  rOKSi. 

Thou  whose  meek  eyes  are  bending  o'er  my  page  I 

Hast  thou  not  sometimes  felt  a  thrilling  sense 

As  if  our  life  were  but  a  second  stage 

Of  elder  being  ?    Dreams— dim  dreams  from  thence 

Rise  often  on  our  thoughts,  like  thoughts  of  home 

Crushing  the  spirit  of  the  wanderer  lost 

In  the  drear  desert.     Oh,  for  a  glimpse  to  come 

Across  the  soul,  of  that  most  blessed  coast 

Whose  banks  we  left  to  sail  the  stormy  ocean 

That  wreck'd  us  upon  earth  1     Oft — oft  it  seems 

In  our  bright  hours,  the  angel  thoughts  whose  motion 

Darts  meteor-like  athwart  the  brain,  are  gleams 

From  our  lost  heaven  I     Sons  of  Eternity, 

Though  here  the  wards  of  fleeting  Time,  are  we. 

I  cannot  deny  to  those  readers  who  love  true  poetry  the  plea- 
sure of  perusing  the  following  stanzas,  written  about  the  same 
time.  They  were  afterwards  printed  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
for  June,  1835.  They  are  a  fair,  although  far  from  the  best, 
specimen  of  their  author's  manner. 
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THB  BVSK-SOKG  OF  THE  STREAMS. 

Lol  couchM  within  an  odorous  vale,  where  May 
Had  smiled  l&e  tears  of  April  into  flowers, 
I  was  alone  in  thought  one  sunny  even : 
Mine  eye  was  wandering  in  the  cloudlets  grey, 
MassM  into  wreaths  above  the  golden  bowers, 
Where  slept  the  sun  in  the  far  western  heaven. 

I  was  alone,  and  watch'd  the  glittering  threads, 
So  deftly  woven  upon  the  purple  woof 
By  severing  clouds,  as  parting  into  lines 
Of  slender  light,  their  broken  brilliance  spreads 
Thin  floating  fragments  on  the  blue-arch'd  roof. 
And  each,  a  waving  banner,  streams  and  shines. 

A  mountain  lay  below  the  sun,  its  blue 

Veil'd  in  a  robe  of  luminous  mist,  and  seeming 
To  melt  into  the  radiant  skies  above ; 
A  broken  turret  near,  and  the  rich  hue 

Of  faded  sunlight  through  its  window  gleaming, 
Fainting  to  tremulous  slumber  on  a  grove. 

But  Evening  grew  more  pale.     Her  zoneless  hair 
Wound  in  dim  dusky  tresses  round  the  skies. 
And  dews  like  heavenly  love,  with  unseen  fall. 
Came  showering.     Insect  forms  swarm  on  the  air. 
To  dazzle  with  their  tangling  play  mine  ejea, 

That  drooped  and  closed, — and  mystery  bosomed  all  I 

Unsleeping  thus — ^yet  dreamingly  awake — 
Fancies  came  wooing  me,  and  gently  rose 
To  the  soft  sistering  music  of  a  stream 
That  pilgrimed  by ;  and,  as  I  list,  they  take 
A  form,  a  being — such  as  deep  repose 
Begets — a  reverie,  almost  a  dream. 

I  heard,  I  read  the  language  of  the  waters — 
That  low  monotonous  murmur  of  sweet  sound, 
Unheard  at  noon,  but  creeping  out  at  eveni 
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That  language  known  but  to  the  delicate'daughters 
Of  Tethys,  the  bright  Naiads.     All  around 
The  thrilling  tones  gush  forth  to  silent  heaven. 

"  We  come,"  they  sweetly  sang,  *^we  come  from  roving, 
The  long  still  summer  day,  'mid  banks  of  flowers, 
Through  meads  of  waving  emerald,  groves,  and  woods. 
Our's  were  delights :  the  lilies,  mild  and  loving, 
Bent  o'er  us  their  oVrarching  bells — those  bowers 
For  fays  hung  floating  on  our  bubbling  floods. 

**  We  come — and  whence?     At  early  morn  we  sprung. 
Like  free-born  mountaineers,  from  rugged  hills. 

Where  bursts  our  rock-ribbed  fountain.   We  have  sped 
Through  many  a  quiet  vale,  and  there  have  sung 
The  murmuring  descant  of  the  playful  rills. 

To  thank  the  winds  for  the  sweet  scent  they  shed  I 

^'  Our  sapphire  floods  were  tinctured  by  the  skies 
With  their  first  burst  of  blushes,  as  we  broke 
At  morn  upon  a  meadow.     Not  a  voice 
Rose  from  the  solemn  earth  as  ruby  dyes 
Swam  like  a  glory  round  us,  and  awoke 

The  trance  of  heaven,  and  bade  the  world  rejoice. 

'^  Enwreath'd  in  mists,  the  perfumed  breath  of  morn. 
Our  infancy  of  waters  freshly  bright 

Cleft  the  hush'd  fields,  warbling  a  matin  wild ; 
While  beaming  from  the  kindled  heavens,  and  borne 
On  clouds  instinct  with  many-coloured  light. 

The  Spirit  of  nature  heard  the  strain,  and  smiled ! 

"  Heaven's  flushing  East,  its  western  wilds  as  pale 
As  is  the  wan  cheek  of  deserted  love. 

Its  changeful  clouds,  its  changeless  deeps  of  blue. 
Lay  glass'd  within  us  when  that  misty  veil, 
Evanid,  disenshrouding  field  and  grove, 
Left  us,  a  mirror  of  each  heavenly  hue. 
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"  An  echo  of  Heaven''s  loveliest  tints  I     But  lol 
The  spell  that  bound  us  broke;  in  foaming  leap 
Our  sheeted  waters  rush'd;  our  silvery  vest 
Of  light  o'erhung  the  cliffs,  our  gorgeous  bow 
Arch'd  them  at  mid-fall, — till  below  the  steep 
The  maniac  waves  sunk  murmuring  into  rest, 

"  Now  mourn'd  our  lone  stream  down  a  dusky  vale. 
Like  passion  wearied  into  dull  despair. 
The  sole  sad  music  of  that  sunless  spot ; 
And  prisonM  from  the  sunbeam  and  the  gale 
By  nodding  crags  above,  all  wildly  bare. 

We  slowly  crept  where  life  and  light  were  not. 

**  To  greet  us  from  that  salvage  home  there  came 
A  Form, — 'twas  not  the  Spirit  of  the  wild. 
But  one  more  mortal,  on  whose  wasted  cheek 
Sorrow  had  written  death ;  a  child  of  Fame, 

Perchance,  yet  far  less  Fame's  than  Nature's  child, 
He  loved  the  languid  lapse  of  streams  to  seek. 

"  Some  cherish'd  wo,  some  treasure  fond  regret, 
Lay  round  his  heart,  and  drew  the  gentlest  tear 
That  ever  sanctified  a  pitying  stream. 
Or  crystalliz'd  in  lucent  cells  was  set 
By  Naiads,  in  their  wavy  locks  to  wear 
As  priceless  jewel  of  celestial  beam. 

**  The  dirge  of  nature  is  her  Streams  I  Their  song 
Speaks  a  soft  music  to  man's  grief,  and  those 
Most  love  them  who  have  loved  all  else  in  vain : 
We  charmed  that  lone  one  as  he  paced  along 
From  the  dark  thraldom  of  his  dream  of  woes, — 
His  sadness  died  before  our  sadder  strain  I 

'*  Once  more  amid  the  joyaunce  of  the  Sun, 
And  light,  the  life  of  nature,  we  have  taught 
The  pensive  mourner  of  our  marge  to  smile 
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In  answer  to  our  smile  of  beams,  and  won 

The  venom  from  the  poisoned  heart,  and  wrought 
A  spell  to  bless  the  wearied  brain  awhile! 

**  The  imaged  sun  floats  proudly  on  our  breast, 
Ever  beside  each  wanderer^  though  there  be 
Many  to  tread  our  path  of  turf  and  flowers: 
A  thousand  sparkling  orbs  for  one  imprest 
On  us, — for  our's  is  the  bright  mimicry 
Of  Nature,  changing  with  her  changeful  hours. 

"And  thus  we  have  a  world,  a  lovely  world, 
A  softened  picture  of  the  upper  sphere. 

Sunk  in  our  crystal  depths  and  glassy  caves ; 
And  every  cloud  beneath  the  heavens  unfurled. 
And  every  shadowy  tint  they  wear,  sleeps  here. 
Here  in  this  voiceless  kingdom  of  the  waves. 

"  On  to  the  ocean  I  ever,  ever  on  I 

Our  banded  waters,  hurrying  to  the  deep, 
Lift  to  the  winds  a  song  of  wilder  strife; 
And  white  plumes  glittering  in  to-morrow^s  sun, 
Shall  crest  our  waves  when  starting  out  of  sleep 
For  the  glad  tumult  of  their  ocean- life. 

"  On  to  the  ocean!  through  the  midnight  chill. 
Beneath  the  glowing  stars,  by  woodlands  dim, 
A  silvery  wreath  of  beauty  shall  we  twine. 
Thus  may  our  course — ceaseless — unwearied  still — 
Pure — blessing  as  it  flows — aye  shadow  him 
Our  sources  who  unlock'd  with  hand  divine!" 

The  soft  and  golden  Eve  had  glided  through 
Her  portals  in  the  west,  and  night  came  round. 
The  glamour  ceased,  and  nothing  met  mine  eye 
But  waters,  waters  dyed  in  deepening  blue — 
Nothing  mine  ear,  but  a  low  bubbling  sound. 

Mingled  with  mine — and  the  faint  night-wind's — sigh. 
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In  the  College  Historical  Society,  at  this  period,  he  took  a 
lively  interest,  and  a  leading  part.  Such  an  arena  was  well  cal- 
culated to  elicit  his  rhetorical  powers,  and  nowhere  did  he 
shine  with  more  brilliancy  than  in  his  philosophical  orations 
before  that  Society,  His  style  of  speaking  was  marked  by  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  his  illustrious  countryman,  Ed- 
mund Burke ;  the  deepest  views,  enunciated  in  language  the 
most  splendid  and  ornate.  In  the  year  1835  he  occupied  the 
chair  as  President  of  the  Society.  From  his  address,  delivered 
at  the  closing  of  the  session,  I  copy  the  following  description 
of  the  province  and  the  duties  of  the  preacher, — a  description 
which  he  lived  himself  to  realize,  and  which  affords  a  good 
specimen  of  what  the  Professor  was  himself  as  a  public  speaker. 

"Gentlemen,  there  is  yet  a  higher  office  than  either  the 
pleader's  or  the  senator's, — an  office  in  which  eloquence  finds 
at  once  its  loftiest  theme,  its  purest  inspiration,  and  its  most 
momentous  purpose.  Some,  perhaps  many,  of  those  who  hear 
me,  have  joined  this  institution  with  the  view  of  prosecuting 
a  part  (and  it  is  no  unimportant  part)  of  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion which  is  to  fit  them  for  the  highest  of  all  duties,  that  of 
proclaiming  to  a  degraded  race  the  mighty  means  of  their  res- 
toration. When  I  approach  such  a  subject,  I  feel  myself,  in- 
deed, upon  consecrated  ground.  The  statesman  deals  with 
the  concerns  of  empires;  but  empires,  though  they  flourish 
through  a  life  of  centuries,  yet  ultimately  share  in  the  morta- 
lity of  their  founders.  The  advocate  vindicates  the  claims 
of  individuals,  whose  earthly  existence  is  still  more  transient ; 
but  to  the  preacher  alone  is  appropriated  the  assertion  of  a 
subject,  whose  extent  is  infinite,  whose  duration  is  eternal.  To 
him  alone  is  it  given  to  consider  man  in  the  one  aspect  in 
which  he  is  unchangeably  sublime.  With  every  other  view  of 
his  nature  the  low  and  the  ludicrous  may  mingle ;  for  in  every 
other  view  he  is  a  compound  of  the  wondrous  and  the  worth- 
less ;  but  in  the  contemplation  of  a  being  whose  birth  is  the 
first  hour  of  an  unending  existence,  no  artifice  can  weaken  that 
impression  of  awful  admiration  which  is  the  great  element  of 
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sublimity, — a  feeling  which  overclouds  all  the  brilliant  rivalry 
of  wit,  and  overwhelms  all  the  efforts  of  opposing  argument. 

''  But,  like  all  other  means  of  affecting  the  passions,  a  power 
invincible  by  art  is  enfeebled  by  familiarity.  I  know  not 
whether  to  this  or  to  other  causes  it  is  to  be  attributed  that, 
notwithstanding  the  boundless  resources  of  the  subject,  the 
eloquence  of  our  pulpits  is  strangely  ineffective.  Perhaps  the 
vastness  of  the  theme  produces  inadequacy  of  language,  and  its 
frequent  repetition  monotony.  Where  our  knowledge  has  lit- 
tle particularity,  we  are  apt  to  wander  into  vagueness ;  and 
where  it  is  so  generally  diffused,  we  lose  the  great  charm  of 
novelty.  In  the  soliloquies  of  the  pulpit,  eloquence  must  miss 
the  vivacity  it  gains  in  discussion ;  a  disadvantage,  probably, 
not  counterbalanced  by  the  opportunity  of  deliberate  prepara- 
tion, and  the  certainty  of  uninterrupted  attention.  When  these 
circumstances  are  considered,  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  sur- 
prised that,  with  innumerable  living  preachers  of  great  religious 
excellence  and  usefulness,  our  pulpits  can  boast  of  comparatively 
few  who  are  great  orators ;  few  who,  by  the  mingled  power  of 
argument  and  imagination,  can  win  us  from  the  present  into  the 
glorious  or  the  gloomy  future ;  few  who  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining— if  the  thought  be  not  too  fanciful — the  gift  which  the 
Grecian  sighed  for, — a  point  in  the  distant  heavens,  on  which 
to  prop  that  moral  machinery,  which  shall  move  the  earth  and 
its  powers  with  a  force  supplied  from  the  skies ! 

"It  were  surely  superfluous  to  exhortyou,  my  hearers  destined 
for  the  sacred  office,  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  expression. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  preposterous  prejudice,  which  I  should  not 
descend  to  mention  were  it  not  held  by  some,  whose  sincerity 
of  heart  entitles  even  their  prejudices  to  respect,  against  the 
employment  of  the  resources  of  oratory  in  the  exhortations  of 
the  pulpit,  as  artificial,  illusory,  and  *  the  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom.*  Such  objectors  ought  to  remember,  that  the 
noble  addresses  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  (xentiles  were  such 
as  to  call  forth  the  approbation  of  the  most  ardent  critic  of 
Greece ;  that  he  who  *  became  all  things  to  all  men'  would 
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scarcely  have  declined  to  avail  himself  of  every  aid  of  intellect, 
in  order  to  *  win  some ;'  and  that  to  devote  oratory  to  the  ser- 
vice  of  religion  is  really  not  to  intrude  it  upon  objects  too 
holy,  but  to  consecrate  it  by  the  holiness  of  its  object.  To  con- 
firm such  considerations,  they  ought  to  remember  how  many 
are  the  instances,  in  which  careless  listeners,  who  had  hastened 
to  enjoy,  as  one  of  the  many  occupations  of  their  idleness,  the 
intellectual  pastime  afforded  by  the  exhortations  of  a  popular 
preacher,  have  yielded  gradually  to  the  resistless  persuasive- 
ness of  his  appeal,  have  forgotten  their  criticism  in  their  ter^ 
rors,  and  have  been  surprised  into  Christianity  when  they  came 
but  for  amusement. 

**  Of  this  department  of  eloquence,  Gentlemen,  the  sacred 
literature  of  modern  times  presents  you  with  models  multiplied 
and  various ;  antiquity  with  absolutely  none.  Antiquity  was 
not  only  without  the  doctrines,  but  without  the  virtues,  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  blame  her  not  for  wanting  the  expositions  of  faith ; 
but  where  were  her  orations  of  charity  ?  The  eloquence  of 
heathenism  might  exult  in  the  council  or  the  court ;  it  gave  a 
trumpet  to  the  lips  of  patriotism,  and  a  sharp  weapon  to  the 
hand  of  legal  vengeance:  but  it  was  reserved  for  Christianity 
alone  to  originate  the  oratory  of  the  alms-house  and  the  asylum. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  Christian  orator  to  levy  that  tax  of  cha- 
rity, which  is  the  sole  revenue  of  so  many  of  the  institutions  of 
modem  philanthropy ;  institutions  which,  by  a  beautiful  com- 
pensation, are  maintained  by  the  exercise  in  others  of  the  vir- 
tues which  they  themselves  are  incorporated  to  maintain. 

'*  But  such  are  only  the  occasional  exertions  of  the  pulpit. 
You  will  as  often  have  to  perform  the  sterner  duty  of  defend- 
ing the  evidences,  as  that  of  enforcing  the  practice,  of  religion. 
You  will  have  to  repel  the  insidious  attempt  of  those  who,  with 
the  bigotry  of  scepticism,  are  credvloua  of  dovhts^  and  steeled 
against  all  conviction  except  that  of  their  own  preconceptions : 
those  who  will  believe  nothing  except  that  nothing  is  to  be 
believed,  and  in  the  assertion  of  that  rational  creed  are  quite 
as  turbulent  in  their  obstinacy,  as  the  most  noisy  upholder 
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of  *  priestcraft  and  delusion/  Yes,  Gentlemen,  sceptics  may 
be  quite  certain,  however  unpleasing  the  conviction,  that  they 
have  not  raised  themselves  an  inch  above  the  level  of  our  poor 
humanity ;  that  in  abjuring  the  weakness  of  belief  they  have  not 
lost  the  weakness  of  passion,  nor  in  leaving  the  intellect  with- 
out a  principle  have  left  the  heart  without  a  failing.  Alas  I 
their  philosophy  has  brought  them  even  less  of  calmness  than 
our  lowly  superstition  has  secured  to  us ;  the  follies  of  our  creed 
are  at  least  more  comfortable  than  the  follies  of  their's ;  and  as 
all  must  believe  something,  for  belief  is  really  the  very  condi- 
tion of  human  existence,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  preserve  a  faith 
that  gives  us  content  in  this  world,  and  hope  for  another,  even 
though  that  dream  be  Christianity,  than  to  resign  it  for  specu- 
lations as  wholly  without  present  satisfaction  as  without  future 
hope ;  for  the  sophistry  which  dares  to  stifle  our  ineradicable 
anticipations  when  it  denies  our  immortality ;  for  the  philo- 
sophy which  gives  the  lie  to  all  that  is  divine  in  our  common 
humanity ;  for  that  pompous  and  frigid  insult  to  our  desires, 
our  hopes,  our  beliefs,  our  certainty ;  that  hollow  system  of  des- 
pair and  nothingness :  (for  what  is  philosophic  infidelity  but  the 
motives  of  despair  reduced  to  system)  ?  whose  Time  is  at  best 
a  sensual  dream,  and  whose  best  Eternity  is  annihilation. 

"  I  own  I  cannot  speak  of  this  subject  with  the  calmness  of 
the  dialectician,  and  I  know  that,  speaking  as  I  do  from  this 
place,  such  apprehensive  preciseness  of  expression  is  unneces- 
sary. Thanks  to  heaven,  it  is  not  the  young  hearts  of  my 
native  country  and  her  University  that  the  frozen  breath  of 
philosophic  scepticism  has  ever  been  suffered  to  blight  or  to 
congeal !  Ireland  is  not,  cannot  be,  a  favourable  soil  for  this 
poisonous  growth ;  her  character  is  too  warm  and  too  candid, 
too  pregnant  with  the  riches  of  fervid  and  tender  emotion,  too 
full  of  hope  and  joy,  too  prospective  in  its  feelings,  and  too  much 
formed  of  that  material  that  is  the  eager  recipient  of  a  faith 
which  is  love,  of  that  material  which  religion  rather  purifies 
than  supersedes,  to  be  ever  more  than  a  transitory  home  of  un- 
belief.    No,  Ireland  may  be  superstitious,  but  she  never  can 
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be  infidel.  The  *  Island  of  Saints'  may  possibly  be  instructed 
to  believe  too  much,  but  she  can  never  sink  into  the  far  more 
comfortless  condition  of  believing  nothing.  And  I  will  trust 
that,  wherever  within  her  shores  the  sad  victims  of  this  hope- 
less state  may  lurk,  at  least  they  will  not  be  found  in  our  pecu^* 
liar  residence ;  that  not  in  vain  has  our  University  laid  before 
you  the  irrefi*agable  evidences  on  which  the  sublime  edifice  of 
Christian  hope  is  built ;  and  that,  when,  inlhe  course  to  which 
she  introduces  you,  she  terminates  by  the  presumptive  and 
direct  proofs  of  our  religion,  the  long  series  of  the  poets,  and 
orators,  and  historians,  and  philosophers  of  an  antiquity  which 
knew  not  revelation,  she  conveys  the  profound  instruction 
which  such  a  disposition  of  studies  is  calculated  to  produce ; 
first,  silently  exhibiting  to  you  those  undying  pages  on  which 
human  intellect  has  inscribed  so  many  of  its  highest  triumphs; 
and  when  the  mind,  elevated  but  discontented,  vaguely  asks 
wherefore  it  is  that  all  the  splendid  succession  is  yet  strangely 
unsatisfying;  then,  and  not  till  then,  when  the  want  has  been 
felt,  unfolding  the  remedy,  and  closing  a  procession  of  earth's 
mightiest  minds  with  a  vista  of  heaven  itself!  Who  does  not 
feel,  at  the  contemplation  of  such  a  train,  emotions  akin  to  those 
of  the  great  father  of  English  philosophy,  when,  after  travers- 
ing the  whole  intellectual  world,  and  constructing  the  chart  by 
which  future  generations  were  to  guide  their  progress,  he  at 
last,  at  the  close  of  his  stupendous  work,  describes  himself  as 
'  coming  to  that  learning  which  the  former  times  were  not  so 
blessed  as  to  know, — sacred  and  inspired  divinity,  the  sabbath 
and  port  of  all  men's  labours  and  peregrinations !' " 

Amongst  the  many  debts  of  gratitude  which  the  University 
of  Dublin  acknowledges  to  the  memory  of  Provost  Lloyd,  not 
the  least  is  due  for  his  institution  of  the  Ethical  Moderatorship 
at  the  Degree  Examination.  The  intellect  of  Ireland  seems  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  logical  and  ethical  speculation ;  not  less  so 
at  the  present  day,  than  ten  centuries  ago,  when  the  scholastic 
fame  of  our  countryman,  Scotus  Erigena,  was  attracting  to  her 
academies  the  rising  talent  of  western  Europe.     The  course  of 
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study  laid  down  for  this  examination  was  congenial  to  the  taste 
of  Butler.  In  November,  1834,  the  first  examination  for  the 
newly  instituted  prize  took  place ;  and  the  name  of  William 
Archer  Butler  stands  the  first  upon  the  roll  of  Ethical  Mode* 
rators. 

For  two  years  subsequent  to  his  bacalaureate,  Butler  still 
continued  in  residence  as  a  Scholar.  The  splendid  library  of 
the  College  was  an  attraction  from  which  he  found  it  difficult 
to  remove.  His  friends  were  now  naturally  anxious  that  he 
should  make  choice  of  a  profession,  and  the  Bar  was  urged  on 
him  as  the  field,  where  his  talents  would  win  the  surest  and  am- 
plest reward.  But  the  turmoil  of  the  Four  Courts  was  wholly 
abhorrent  from  his  tastes.  He  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  re- 
signing the  present  charms  of  literature  and  moral  science, 
even  for  a  certain  prospect  of  the  ermined  robe.  His  pursuits 
and  habits  inclined  him  strongly  to  a  college  life.  But  mathe- 
matical studies  were  always  distasteful  to  him ;  and,  unhappily, 
without  lengthened  and  painful  application  to  that  branch  of 
science,  no  fellowship  could  be  obtained  in  Dublin  College.  I 
desire  to  speak,  as  I  feel,  most  dutifully  of  my  A  Ima  Mater  ^  but 
I  must  hold  that  some  alteration  is  imperatively  demanded  in 
that  constitution  which  would  exclude  a  Bentley  or  a  Person, — 
which  has  excluded  a  Butler  and  a  Ringwood,  from  fellowships 
in  our  College. 

In  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  our  University, 
to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Jebb,  "  is  not  degenerating,  is  not 
likely  to  degenerate,  from  her  ancient  rank  and  name,  and  needd 
not  blush  to  be  compared  with  either  University  of  England," 
or  with  any  university  of  Europe.  Her  divinity  school  is  far 
beyond  comparison  superior  to  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
But  those  who  love  her  best  will  most  deplore,  that  there  should 
be  in  her  noble  frame  one  vulnerable  and  defenceless  point 
It  is  surely  much  to  be  desired,  that  her  classical  literature 
should  be  elevated  from  its  present  depression  to  a  more  worthy 
rank.  That  literature  is  closely  and  directly  connected  with 
the  sacred  science  which  she  was  founded  to  cultivate  and 
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teach,  and  of  which  every  Fellow  is  required  to  swear  this  so- 
lemn adjuration,  ''studiorum  finis  erit  mihi  Theologls  pro- 
fessio,  lU  EcclesicB  Dei  prodease  pomm.'^^  It  is  very  seldom  that 
high  classical  attainments  are  found  combined  with  profound 
knowledge  of  mathematical  science.  To  require  the  latter  as 
a  necessary  qualification  for  all  fellowships,  is  practically  an 
exclusion  of  the  former.  It  is  well  known  that  Provost  Lloyd 
felt  strongly  the  necessity  of  a  change,  and  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  formation  of  a  plan  for  the  institution  of  classical 
fellowships. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  scholarship,  his  connexion  with  the 
University  must  have  ceased,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
excellent  Provost.  The  discriminating  eye  of  Dr.  Lloyd  per- 
ceived the  extraordinary  abilities  of  the  first  ethical  mode- 
rator, and  the  loss  which  the  University  would  sustain  by  his 
removal.  By  his  energetic  exertion,  a  Professorship  of  Moral 
Philosophy  was  founded  in  1837 ;  and  immediately  upon  the 
expiration  of  his  scholarship,  Butler  was  appointed  to  this  dis- 
tinguished and  arduous  post. 

The  young  Professor  was  now  upon  a  field  worthy  of  his 
endowments.  His  lectures  were  as  remarkable  for  their 
glowing  eloquence  as  for  their  profound  philosophy.  From  a 
very  able  sketch^  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  (May, 
1842),  we  extract  the  following  remarks  upon  his  first 
course: 

**  There  is  about  Mr.  Butler's  conceptions  a  depth  and 
fulness  not  very  likely  to  fit  into  the  popular  philosophy  of 
the  mind ;  but  we  must  be  excused  from  pretending  to  give 
even  the  slightest  idea  of  the  singular  felicity  of  illustration 
with  which  all  these  earlier  speculations  were  developed.  The 
Professor  appears  to  us  to  possess  that  singular  faculty  of  ra- 
pidly assimilating  all  varieties  of  intellectual  aliment,  which 
gives  to  some  men  the  power  of  mastering  books  and  systems  by 

^  Fnmi  Uie  pen  of  John  Ball,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  one  of  biti  most  intimate  and  con- 
UdoitMl  frieodflu 
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seizing  at  once  their  fundamental  ideas,  while  others  are  losing 
their  way  among  the  details.  Hence  there  is  little  within  the 
province  of  any  other  department  of  science  or  literature,  that 
can  bear  upon  his  immediate  theme,  which  he  leaves  unapplied. 
His  amplificatory  mode  of  exposition,  which  we  have  heard 
some  severe  critics  condemn,  appears  to  us  indispensable  in  an 
oral  teacher.  Lectures,  unless  they  derive  some  warmth  and 
colouring  from  the  speaker's  style,  are  both  tedious  and  useless ; 
tedious,  because  no  one  can  attend  for  any  length  of  time  to  a 
dry  discussion  of  abstract  science,  unrelieved  by  anything  to 
interest  the  feelings ;  and  useless,  because  no  memory  can  carry 
it  away  without  the  help  of  something  illustrative  and  attrac- 
tive. Should,  however,  these  delightful  expositions  be  given 
to  the  Press,  we  should  desire  some  restraint  upon  a  fancy,  which 
occasionally  conceals  the  subject  in  the  haze  of  beautiful  ima- 
gery it  flings  around  it,  and  less  of  that  copiousness  and  prodi- 
gality of  diction,  whose  splendour  would,  in  a  scientific  treatise, 
ill  compensate  for  the  force  and  precision  attainable  by  a  more 
compressed  style.  This  richness  of  phraseology,  however,  we 
suppose,  cannot  very  easily  be  altogether  abandoned  by  one, 
who  devoted  so  much  of  his  earlier  exertions  to  those  poetical 
pursuits,  of  which  our  own  Magazine,  Blackwood,  and  similar 
periodicals,  aflFord  so  many  grateful  specimens.  By  the  way, 
why  not  collect  these  beautiful  fragments,  if,  as  his  later  effu- 
sions tell  us,  the  Professor  is  so  sternly  resolute  to  resign  the 
Muse  for  ever?  Assuredly,  so  much  deep  and  tender  feeling, 
expressed  with  so  very  rare  a  command  of  poetical  expression, 
the  world,  at  least  the  few  that  love  poetry  for  its  own  sake, 
would  not  willingly  let  die." 

Of  his  subsequent  courses  of  lectures  from  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  the  able  review  above  referred  to  thus  proceeds 
to  speak : 

"  On  resuming  our  attendance  we  found  him  sketching  the 
earlier  Grecian  schools,  a  subject  to  which  he  contrived  to 
impart  an  interest,  we  confess,  we  did  not  think  could  be  at- 
tached to  it  in  any  hands.    He  afterwards  proceeded  regularly 
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to  the  Socratic  revolution,  and  so  to  Plato,  to  whom  three  or 
four  laborious  courses  were  devoted.  Here  he  was  evidently 
on  congenial  ground.  We  thought  his  refutation  of  the 
common  mistakes  about  Plato,  especially  his  explanation  of 
the  'Idea,'  in  its  various  applications,  as  the  fundamental  point 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  peculiarly  impressive  and  con- 
vincing. It  is  curious  enough,  and  perhaps  characteristic 
of  the  times,  that  this  ancient  system  seems  at  present  to  be 
attracting  such  very  general  attention  in  various  countries. 
At  the  same  time  when  Mr.  Butler  was  minutely  unfolding  its 
mysteries  in  Dublin,  his  able  brother  professor  at  Oxford  was, 
we  believe,  performing  the  same  task  there ;  and  in  France 
and  Grermany  a  similar  interest  is,  perhaps,  even  more  deeply 
felt.  Aristotle,  also,  received  a  large  measure  of  conside- 
ration ;  but  we  conf(^ss  it  did  not  appear  to  us  (whether  from 
the  lecturer  s  want  of  sympathy  with  the  subject,  or  from  its  own 
inferiority  of  interest)  that  this  topic  was  made  as  attractive 
as  his  disquisitions  on  Plato.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  entire  of 
these  courses  struck  us  as  characterized  by  a  large-minded 
appreciation  of  every  variety  of  excellence, — ^a  catholic  spirit, 
that  sought  to  detect  good  in  everything,  and  never  forgot 
in  its  defence  of  truth  the  indulgence  due  to  any  errors  that 
could  find  an  apology  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation 
of  those  who  held  them.  In  every  instance  we  observed  that 
which  is,  after  all,  the  true  characteristic  of  the  genuine  phi- 
losophic spirit, — a  disposition  to  separate  the  germ  of  truth 
from  any  errors  that  had  gathered  round  it,  and,  following  out 
the  advice  we  once  heard  him  ably  enforce,  refute  incomplete 
or  partial  views,  not  by  rejecting ^  but  by  compleiing  them.  We 
are  more  anxious  for  the  publication  of  these  historical  lectures 
than  of  any  other  part  of  the  Professor  s  labours.  We  possess 
scarcely  anything  of  this  description,  complete  or  satisfactory, 
in  the  language ;  and  we  certainly  cannot  conceive  any  per- 
formances more  calculated  to  stimulate  the  general  taste  for 
this  beautiful,  though  neglected,  department  of  inquiry. 

"The   popular  eloquence   of  our  Professor, — his  generous 
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sympathy  with  merit  of  every  kind, — his  felicity  of  illustra* 
tion,-^and,  not  least  in  comparison  with  his  foreign  contem- 
poraries, his  unvarying  Christianity, — would,  in  our  opinion, 
make  his  labours  a  most  valuable  manual  for  the  student  of 
ancient  literature." 

The  desire  to  know  something  of  Professor  Butler's  style  of 
lecturing  upon  moral  philosophy  has  been  expressed  by  so 
many,  that  I  have  appended  one  of  his  lectures  to  this  Memoir 
as  a  specimen.  I  have  chosen  one  from  his  course  upon  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  The  selection  has  been  made,  not  at  all 
because  of  any  superiority  to  the  generality,  but  because  the 
subject  harmonizes  well  with  the  topics  of  this  volume. 

Simultaneously  with  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  Mr.  Butler  was  presented  by  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College  to  the  prebend  of  Clondehorka,  in  the  diocese 
of  Raphoe,  and  county  of  Donegal.  He  resided  constantly 
upon  his  benefice,  except  while  his  Professorial  duties  ren- 
dered absence  necessary.  Amongst  a  large  and  humble  flock 
of  nearly  two  thousand  members  of  the  Church,  he  was  the 
most  indefatigable  of  pastors.  In  the  pulpit  he  accommodated 
himself  with  admirable  success  to  their  simple  comprehension. 
He  imagined  that  the  interest  of  his  rural  auditors  was  more 
engaged  by  an  unwritten  address,  and  unfortunately  he  soon 
ceased  to  write  any  sermons.  His  exquisite  skill  in  music  was 
brought  down  to  the  instruction  of  a  village  choir.  Never 
was  there  more  fully  realized  in  any  one  that  union  of  contem- 
plation and  action,  of  which  Lord  Bacon  speaks  as  the  per- 
fection of  human  nature.  His  loftiest  speculations  in  mental 
science,  his  erudite  researches  into  Grecian  and  German  phi* 
losophy,  were  in  a  moment  cheerfully  laid  aside  at  every  call 
of  suflering  and  of  sorrow.  His  parishioners  were  widely  scat- 
tered over  an  extensive  district^  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic, 
interspersed  with  bogs  and  mountain.  Many  of  their  resi- 
dences'were  difficult  of  access  even  upon  foot ;  but  they  were 
all  visited  with  constant  assiduity.  Amongst  the  papers  left 
behind  him  were  found  catalogues  containing,  not  mei*ely  the 
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names  of  each  individual,  but  comments,  often  copious,  upon 
their  characters  and  circumstances,  that  he  might  reflect  at  lei- 
sure upon  their  peculiar  wants,  and  supply  consolation,  instruc* 
tion,  or  reproof,  according  to  their  several  necessities. 

The  obscure  and  laborious  prebend  of  Clondehorkawasheld 
by  Mr.  Butler,  along  with  his  Professorship,  until  the  year  1842, 
when  he  was  re-elected  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
promoted,  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  to  the  rectory  of 
Raymoghy,  in  the  diocese  of  Kaphoe.  His  flock  was  here  con* 
siderably  smaller  than  in  his  former  benefice,  but  his  labours 
were  scarcely  less  abundant.  In  a  life  thus  made  up  of  paro<» 
chial  ministrations  and  closet  study,  it  is  hard  to  find  incidents 
for  narration*  These  tasks,  indeed,  furnished  to  him  all  he 
asked, 

** Boom  to  deny  bimself,  a  fstk  ^*  ^  "^ 
To  bring  him  daily  nearer  God." 

Shortly  after  his  promotion  to  Raymoghy,  Professor  Butler 
was  called  upon  to  preach  at  the  Visitation  of  the  united  dio- 
ceses of  Deny  and  Raphoe.  The  sermon  was  printed  at  the 
request  of  the  Bishop  and  clergy,  and  is  republished  in  the  pre- 
sent volume.  It  is  entitled  "  Primitive  Church  Principles  not 
inconsistent  with  universal  Christian  Sympathy.''  Its  object  is 
to  show  how  the  highest  views  of  our  holy.  Catholic,  and 
Apostolic  Church  may  be  held  consistently  with  the  most  cha- 
ritable opinions  respecting  the  state  of  individuals  in  connexion 
with  schismatical  congregations.  The  design  of  the  discourse 
was  eminently  characteristic  of  his  habitual  desire  to  harmonize 
apparent  discrepancies,  and  in  opposing  systems  to  discover  the 
deep  foundations  of  truth,  and,  therefore,  of  agreement.  Of 
such  a  peace-maker  amidst  our  '*  unhappy  divisions,"*  who,  alas ! 
can  estimate  the  loss  ?  His  was  no  latitudinarian  confusion  of 
good  and  evil.  His  love  of  truth  was  as  earnest,  as  his  glance 
was  penetrative  to  discern  it,  and  his  heart  was  warm  to  love 
it,  under  every  overlay  of  error.  This  sermon  is  indeed  an 
epitome  of  his  theological  system,  whose  most  striking  point 
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was,  doubtless,  to  use  his  own  words,  its  *^  effort  to  conciliate 
the  contending  parties  of  our  Church,  by  offering  some  glimpses 
of  such  views  as,  without  sacrificing  the  real  truth  that  each 
is  especially  given  to  see,  might  tend  to  harmonize  the  theories 
of  both."  In  a  subsequent  page  will  be  found  a  very  high 
eulogium  upon  this  sermon  from  the  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, '  nor  will  the  reader  be  surprised  that  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  so  eminent  authority,  a  ''  very  masterly^'  discourse, 
replete  with  "  power  and  wisdom." 

I  turn  to  a  passage  in  his  life  at  this  period,  of  which  he  al- 
ways spoke  with  a  poet's  fervour,  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
enjoyments  he  had  experienced.  In  the  summer  of  1844  he 
visited  the  lovely  scenery  of  Westmorland,  as  the  guest  of  his 
much-loved  friend,  the  Rev.  Robert  Perceval  Graves,  Curate 
of  Windermere.  It  was  here  that  he  first  formed  the  acquain- 
tance of  our  greatest  living  poet.  Nothing  on  this  earth  could 
be  more  deeply  interesting  than  the  communion  of  such  minds 
in  such  a  scene.     The  venerable  Laureate 
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With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more;*' 


and  Professor  Butler  was  profoundly  touched,  as  I  have  heard 
him  describe,  by  such  an  exhibition  of  what  human  nature  can 
attain,  even  on  earth,  of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  Some 
particulars  connected  with  this  visit  have  been  communicated 
to  me  by  Mr.  Graves,  in  a  letter  which  I  insert,  without  apology 
for  its  length,  as  in  truth  I  feel  that  it  is  much  more  interesting 
than  anything  I  could  substitute  for  it  myself. 

**  Windermere  Parsonage^ 
''March  31,  1849. 

'*  Mv  DEAR  Sir, — I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that,  by  the  spirited 
liberality  of  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith,  and  their  interest  in 
the  literary  fame  of  the  University  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected as  publishers,  you  are  enabled,  in  part,  to  fulfil  the  trust 
committed  to  you,  by  giving  to  the  public  a  volume  of  the  Ser- 
mons of  our  deeply  lamented  friend,  Professor  Butler,  and  that 
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jrou  have  consented  to  prefix  to  it  a  biographical  sketch.  You 
tell  me  that,  in  a  life  which  had  not  much  of  external  incident, 
his  visit  to  the  English  Lake  District  in  1844,  when  I  had  the 
happiness  of  being  his  host,  was  one  of  which  he  often  spoke 
with  enthnaastic  pleasure ;  and  you  ask  me  to  furnish  you  with 
some  record  of  it.  Like  himself,  I  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  back  to  it  as  a  very  bright  spot  in  the  region 
of  the  paat;  but,  in  complying  with  your  request,  I  lament  that 
a  memory  irretentive  of  details  prevents  my  reproducing  what 
would  be  necessary  to  give  it  interest  in  the  ey^s  of  others. 
You  must,  therefore,  be  content  with  a  slight  note  of  a  few  of 
its  pleasurable  events. 

**  It  was  in  July  of  the  year  I  have  mentioned,  when  the 
holidays  of  my  pupils  placed  a  spare  bed  or  two  at  my  disposal, 
that  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Graves  and  myself,  to 
make  my  rural  parsonage  his  home  for  a  fortnight,  while  he 
sought  refreshment  and  a  poet's  luxury  amid  the  picturesque 
beauties  of  this  locality,  and  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  my  distinguished  neighbour  and  friend,  Mr. 
Wordsworth.  I  was  able  to  hold  out  to  him  an  additional 
attraction,  in  the  circumstance  that  my  old  friend,  Sir  William 
R.  Hamilton,  had  promised,  for  the  same  time,  to  quit  his  Ob- 
servatory, and  do  me  the  honour  of  a  visit.  You  may  imagine 
the  pleasure  and  instruction  we  derived  from  the  unreserved 
converse  and  the  animated  discussions,  on  subjects  the  most 
interesting,  of  men  so  powerful  in  intellect,  so  affluent  in  all 
the  resources  of  knowledge,  so  brilliant  in  conversational  elo- 
quence and  wit,  so  genial  and  unassuming  in  disposition,  and 
withal  so  constantly  regardful  of  Christian  principle  in  the 
exercise  of  their  many  gifts.  To  enjoy  and  to  promote  enjoy- 
ment of  the  purest  and  highest  nature  was  their  common  ob- 
ject daring  this  brief  unbending  from  laborious  studies,  and 
many  who  then  met  them  will  remember  long  how  perfectly 
they  succeeded.  Before  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  R.  Hamilton, 
our  friend  joined  a  pedestrian  group,  of  both  sexes,  in  an  excur- 
sion to  Wastwater  and  our  more  distant  mountain  scenery,  and 
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I  heard  from  all,  that  his  fine  enthusiasm  and  his  companionable 
pleasantness  made  him  the  delight  of  the  whole  party.     After- 
wards his  excursions  were  confined  within  a  narrower  range, 
but  to  these  nothing  was  wanting,  either  of  exquisite  natural 
beauty,  or  of  associated  thoughts,  or  of  the  still  keener  stimulus 
of  the  society  of  eminent  persons,  as  you  will  judge  when  I  tell 
you  that  they  included  frequent  visits  to  Rydal  Mount,  where 
he  soon  gained  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his 
family,  and  walks  to  Blea  Tarn,  Dungeon  Ghyll,-  ftnd  other 
scenes  in  Langdale  and  Grasmere,  rendered  classical  by  the 
poetry  of  the  Bard  of  Rydal ;  as  also  to  the  Tarn  and  Valley 
of  Easedale,  where  he  and  Sir  William  R.  Hamilton  became 
known  to  the  venerable  and  admirable  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  her 
daughters ;  and  to  Fox  How,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  all  who, 
however  else  differing  in  opinion,  are  admirers  of  Christian 
courage  and  a  forcible  intellect,  imparting  energy  to  the  love 
of  truth  and  goodness,  because  the  residence,  built  by  himself, 
of  the  lamented  Arnold,  and  still  inhabited  by  those  whom  he 
loved,  and  who  variously  reflect  the  brightness  of  his  character. 
"  One  of  these  walks  deserves  a  special  record,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  distinguished  persons  whom  it  united  in  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  full  realization  it  afibrded  of  all  that  might  be 
expected  of  the  quality  of  the  enjoyment  to  which  such  men 
were  the  contributors.     The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, Archdeacon  Hare,  Sir  William  R.  Hamilton,  Professor 
Butler,  and  two  ladies,  both  by  name  and  mental  qualities 
worthy  of  the  association,  besides  myself.     The  day  was  bril- 
liant, and  continued  so  throughout^  as  we  ascended  one  of  the 
ravines  of  Loughrigg  Fell,  opposite  to  Rydal,  crossed  over  the 
Fell,  descended  to  the  margin  of  Loughrigg  Tarn,  and  returned 
to  the  social  circle  of  Rydal  Mount  by  the  western  side  of  Gras- 
mere and  Rydal  Lakes,  enjoying  the  perfect  view  of  the  for- 
mer lake  to  be  seen  from  the  green  terrace  of  Loughrigg,  and 
the  equally  advantageous  aspect  of  Rydal  Mere  and  Nab  Scar, 
which  this  route  presents.     I  remember  that  not  only  poetry 
and  philosophy,  with  other  lighter  matters,  formed  topics  of 
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conversation,  but  that  religious  subjects  also,  and  especially 
the  doctrine  of  the  Besurrection,  were  spoken  of  with  a  reve* 
rent  and  cordial  interest.  Our  eminent  countrymen  excited 
admiration  from  all,  by  the  ample  share  they  contributed,  in 
the  way  both  of  original  remark  and  brilliantly  apposite  quo* 
tation,  to  the  fund  of  intellectual  treasure  then  poured  forth. 
The  day  was  additionally  memorable  as  giving  birth  to  an  in* 
teresting  minor  poem  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's.  When  we  reached 
the  side  6f  Loughrigg  Tarn  (which,  you  may  remember,  he 
notes  for  its  similarity  in  the  peculiar  character  of  its  beauty^ 
to  the  Lago  di  Nemi, — Dianas  Speculum),  the  loveliness  of  the 
scene  arrested  our  steps  and  fixed  our  gaze.  The  splendour  of 
a  July  noon  surrounded  us  and  lit  up  the  landscape,  with  the 
Langdale  Pikes  soaring  above,  and  the  bright  tarn  shining  be* 
neath ;  and  when  the  poet's  eyes  were  satisfied  with  their  feast 
on  the  beauty  familiar  to  them,  they  sought  relief  in  the  search, 
to  them  a  happy  vital  habit,  for  new  beauty  in  the  flower- 
enamelled  turf  at  his  feet.  There  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  fair,  smooth  stone,  of  the  size  of  an  ostrich's  egg,  seeming 
to  imbed  at  its  centre,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  display  a  dark 
star-shaped  fossil  of  most  distinct  outline.  Upon  closer  inspeo* 
lion  this  proved  to  be  the  shadow  of  a  daisy  projected  upon  it 
with  extraordinary  precision  by  the  intense  light  of  an  almost 
vertical  sun.  The  poet  drew  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the 
party  to  the  minute,  but  beautiful  phenomenon,  and  gave  ex* 
pression  at  the  time  to  thoughts  suggested  by  it,  and  which  so 
interested  our  friend.  Professor  Butler,  that  he  plucked  the 
tiny  flower,  and,  saying  '  that  it  should  be  not  only  the  theme, 
but  the  memorial  of  the  thoughts  they  had  heard,'  bestowed  it 
somewhere,  carefully,  for  preservation.  The  little  poem,  in 
which  some  of  those  thoughts  were  afterwards  crystallized, 
commences  with  the  stanza, 

*  So  fair,  so  sweet,  withal  so  sensitive. 
Would  that  the  little  flowers  were  born  to  live. 
Conscious  of  half  the  pleasure  that  they  give;' 
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and  is  to  be  found  at  page  385  of  the  one  volume  edition  of  the 
poet's  works. 

**  Another  day  was  spent  by  us  in  boating  on  Windermere, 
and  walking  along  its  western  shore,  with  Mr.  Wordsworth 
again  in  our  company,  instructing  us  by  the  observations  which 
his  admirable  and  practised  taste  dictated  on  the  elements  of 
the  picturesque,  as  exemplified  or  suggested  by  the  scene  be- 
fore us;  and  by  his  philosophical  and  artistic  criticisms  on 
poetry,  illustrated  by  passages  from  Campbell,  Bums,  Byron, 
and  Shelley.  A  remark  was  made  by  one  of  the  party,  that 
there  was  little  indication  in  Byron's  poetry  of  his  having  been 
an  accurate  observer  of  nature.  This  seemed  generally  con- 
curred in,  but  led  to  Butler's  citing,  as  an  example  to  the  con- 
trary, the  image  in  that  noble  couplet: 

*  Yet  Freedom  I  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying, 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind.' 

And  I  remember  Mr.  Wordsworth  saying  that  he  considered 
this  to  be  the  finest  image  in  Byron's  poetry,  and,  as  displaying 
a  grand  ideal  truth  symbolised  by  an  equally  grand  and  corres- 
pondingly unusual  phenomenon  of  the  outer  world,  scarcely  to 
be  surpassed.  The  felicity  of  Shelley's  Lines  to  the  Skylark  met 
with  an  equally  generous  encomium  from  the  great  poet;  and 
this  led  to  our  enjoying  a  feast  of  discourse  upon  the  delicious 
music  of  that  bird,  and  its  exquisite  circumstances  and  associa- 
tions, drawing  out  many  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  own  poetical 
contributions  to  a  subject  which  seems  to  have  possessed  a  pe- 
culiar charm  for  him,  and  which,  firom  no  other  single  poet,  has 
received  more  valuable  enrichment.  Nor  were  deeper  and  more 
weighty  topics  that  day  undiscussed.  You  may  imagine  how 
all  this  was  enjoyed  by  our  friend. 

<'  But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  he  gave  up  the  whole  even 
of  his  short  holiday  to  thus  intellectually  luxuriating :  he  never 
lost  sight  of  his  sacred  character  as  a  commissioned  minister  of 
Christ's  Gospel,  but  always  seemed  most  happy  when,  by  con- 
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yeraation  or  in  any  other  way,  he  could  be  forwarding  his  Mas^ 
ter*s  cause.  The  simple  earnestness  with  which  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  was  upheld  and  en- 
forced by  a  man  possessed  of  so  strong  an  intellect  and  such 
warm  affections,  made  his  religious  conversation  deeply  im- 
preasiye;  and  the  remarkable  impressiveness  of  his  preaching 
arose,  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  &om  the  same  cause.  He 
twice  occupied  the  pulpit  of  my  church,  preaching  first  from 
the  text,  *  They  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh* 
(Heb.  vi.  6),  and  afterwards  from  Rev.  i.  17, 18.  Most  striking^ 
indeed,  was  the  effect  of  the  former  sermon,  in  which  he  showed 
how  the  original  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  habitual  feelings  and  practices  of  its  guilty  perpetrators, 
and  that  the  very  same  corrupt  feelings  and  practices  are  con- 
stantly and  habitually  at  work  among  ourselves,  and,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  would  produce  a  similar  result.  The  power 
and  truth  of  the  analysis  of  human  nature,  as  now  operating  in 
the  world  around  us,  by  which  he  sustained  his  argument,  were 
really  startling;  and  several  of  my  congregation,  struck  by  the 
lesson  they  had  received,  expressed  to  me  their  wish  to  sub- 
scribe towards  the  publication  of  the  sermons  of  such  a  preacher. 
The  following  anecdote  may  interest  you,  as  evidencing  both 
the  versatile  power  of  his  intellect  and  the  conscientiousness 
which  made  him  desire  to  be  useful  rather  than  to  be  admired. 
On  one  of  these  Sundays  he  was  summoned,  without  notice, 
to  preach  at  Ambleside,  in  the  place  of  some  one  disabled, 
I  believe  by  sickness,  from  performing  that  part  of  the  duty. 
When  he  reached  the  chapel  the  reading  of  the  prayers  was 
nearly  concluded.  He  took  with  him  into  the  pulpit  one  of 
his  admirable  written  sermons,  but,  looking  about  him,  thought, 
from  the  aspect  of  the  congregation, — it  was  at  the  afternoon 
service, — that  something  more  simple  would  be  more  suited  to 
them.  On  the  moment  he  selected  a  passage  for  extempora- 
neous exposition,  and  he  delivered  a  discourse  which  I  heard 
was  universally  commended  and  admired,  equally  for  its  ful- 
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ness  of  Gospel  doctrine,  its  affectionate  spirit,  and  its  forcible 
eloquence. 

He  and  his  fellow-guest  departed  homeward  after  a  stay  of 
about  three  weeks,  leaving  behind  them  warm  regrets  and  an 
anxious  desire  (alas !  in  his  case,  never  to  be  fulfilled)  for  some 
future  renewal  in  the  same  scenes  of  the  delight  and  benefit 
they  had  afforded.  How  keenly  his  poetical  mind  felt  the 
beauty  of  the  region  he  was  quitting,  and  the  contrast  between 
it  and  the  prosaic  world  beyond,  is  testified  by  the  first  of  the 
following  sonnets,  transmitted  to  me  from  Fleetwood,  where  he 
was  detained  for  nearly  two  days  in  consequence  of  misinforma- 
tion as  to  the  sailing  of  packets.  In  the  second  sonnet  he  hu- 
morously wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  delin* 
quent  who  had  thus  misled  him,  and  who,  if  he  should  chance 
to  see  the  lines  and  to  appropriate  them  (notwithstanding  that 
I  have  changed  the  name),  is  himself  too  genuine  a  member  of 
the  '  genus  irritabile,*  and  too  warm  an  admirer  of  the  scenery 
amid  which  he  plies  his  oar,  to  do  otherwise  than  enjoy  thia 
pleasant  efiiision  of  a  poet's  bile. 

I. 

^  RETURN  FROM  LAKELAND  TO  THE  WORLD. 

Hill  behind  hill  retreating  on  each  hand. 
Rock  behind  rock,  and  island  island  hiding, 
The  cruel  helm  my  bark  still  southward  guiding, 
I  trod  at  last  my  last  lakers  border-sand. 
Fled  aU  I     Yet  no,  processions  dimly  grand, 
Move  slowly  now  through  Memory  %  chambers  gliding, 
Shades  of  a  beautiful  elsewhere  abiding, 
Sad  twilight  ghosts  of  that  evanished  land. 
Ceased  too  the  glamour  of  Her  magic  wand. 
The  spectral  splendour,  perishably  fair. 
Dissolved  away,  dies  into  common  air. 
And  in  the  stark,  stem  world  once  more  I  standi 
The  heart,  unclothed  of  dreams,  shivering,  and  bare. 
Feels  the  keen  morning  blast,  and  loathes  the  light's  dull  glare. 
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II. 

*  TOMSONOl  }j/ivSoiroi6rarnf. 

Thompson,  "  thou  most"  mendacious  "  man  of  men! " 
Whether  thy  bark  ill-omened  thou  dost  steer 
O'er  dimpled  waters  of  meek  Windermere, 
Or,  gibing,  bidd'st  that  dark  Ecclesian  den"" 
Ring  hoarse  applause  again  and  yet  again, — 
Mishap  be  with  thee,  wretch  I  and  sound  of  fear. 
Forgotten  parcel,  passenger  austere, 
And  when  thou  deem'st  it  nine,  still  find  it  ten/ 
Tea,  powers  are  leagued  against  thee — mystic  powers, 
The  injured  spirits  of  mount,  lake,  and  plain : 
Blue  Derwent^s  hills  bright  from  their  bath  of  showers, 
Ullswater,  sunned  and  shadowed  now  in  yain, 
Vengeance  against  the  luckless  churl  implore. 
Whose  false  tongue  robVd  their  charms  of  one  enthusiast  more  I 

Augugt  3,  1844/ 

*'I  cannot  but  remember  with  a  painful  interest  that  probably 
the  last  note  he  ever  penned,  dated  June  28,  1848,  some  days 
after  the  access  of  the  fatal  fever,  was  in  answer  to  a  proposition 
of  mine  that  he  should  join  me  in  a  short  excursion  among  the 
Scottish  lakes.  It  expressed  his  ardent  desire  to  comply,  and 
even  his  hope  that  he  might  be  able.  A  few  lines,  dictated  on 
the  following  first  of  July,  requesting  the  prayers  of  his  friends, 
forbade  me  to  cherish  the  prospect ;  and,  instead  of  meeting  him- 
self at  Glasgow,  as  had  been  our  mutual  hope,  I  had  the  deep 
grief  of  receiving  there  a  letter  from  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ball,  announcing  the  awful  tidings  of  his  death.  I  saj  awful, 
for  such  to  me  was  the  impression  made  by  the  removal  of  one 
so  full  of  manly  vigour,  physical  and  intellectual,  one  to  whom 
my  best  afiTections  had  become  closely  attached,  and  whom  I 
had  been  in  the  habit,  with  human  short-sightedness,  of  regard- 
ing as  destined  by  Providence  to  become,  for  a  long  period,  the 
greatest  light  of  the  Irish  branch  of  our  Protestant  Church,  a  bul- 

«  SeU,  EocWi  oobblero-nautical  habitation  at  Bowness. 

c 
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wark  of  rational  churchraanship  and  of  spiritual  religion.  The 
Allwise  had  otherwise  decreed.  In  this  affliction  consolation 
was  afforded  by  the  intelligence  contained  in  the  same  letter, 
that  he  died  as  we  would  wish  a  Christian  to  die,  finding  peace, 
even  amidst  the  delirium  of  fever,  in  the  thought  of  his  Sa- 
viour ;  and  by  the  reflection  that,  though  so  early  cut  off,  he 
had  left  some  products  of  his  mental  labours  and  Christian  prin- 
ciple, the  effects  of  which,  if  rescued  from  destruction,  would 
be  permanently  beneficial.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your 
office  as  the  Editor  of  these  remains,  and,  while  I  am  glad  that 
his  compositions  as  a  Christian  preacher  should  take  their  pro- 
per precedence,  I  trust  that  the  reception  of  this  volume  will 
be  such  as  to  encourage  you  to  give  also  to  the  public  his  ad- 
mirable Letters  on  Development,  his  Lectures  on  Philosophy, 
and  his  Poems.  His  poetry  appears  to  me  to  possess  many  high 
attributes, — strength  and  flow,  freshness  of  diction,  and  fer- 
vour of  feeling ;  and  I  have  heard  it  warmly  praised  by  so  good 
a  judge  as  Professor  Wilson,  so  that  I  should  be  sorry  it  was 
not  collected.  The  theological  value  of  the  Letters  on  Deve- 
lopment will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  more  and  more  recognised ; 
and  they  have,  as  you  know,  already  received  in  print  the 
stamp  of  the  approbation  of  Archdeacon  Hare  and  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Wordsworth.  And  in  reference  to  another  work,  I  may 
add  that  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  soundest  and  ablest 
minds  has  satisfied  me  that  my  own  high  estimate  of  my  la- 
mented friend  and  his  writings  has  not  been  altogether  a  par- 
tial one.  His  sermon,  entitled  '  Primitive  Church  Principles 
not  inconsistent  with  universal  Christian  Sympathy,'  I  have 
taken  pains  to  place  in  the  hands  of  many  friends,  as  thinking 
it  admirably  adapted  to  produce  in  the  Churchman  who  fol- 
lowed its  masterly  argument,  a  happy  combination  of  stability 
in  his  own  position  with  an  unembarrassed  and  loving  recogni- 
tion of  Christian  excellence  beyond  it ;  and  I  can  report  that, 
where  the  reader  was  competent,  I  have  never  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  effect.  The  impression  which  its  perusal 
left  upon  the  mind  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  (who  elsewhere 
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writes,  *  his  early  removal  was  indeed  a  loss  to  the  Church'), 
is  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  a  note  which  I 
had  not  long  ago  the  honour  to  receive  from  his  Lordship, 
and  which  I  have  gained  permission  to  communicate  to  jou : 
*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  opportunity  which  you 
have  afforded  me,  and  of  which  I  have  thankfully  availed  my- 
self, of  again  reading  the  vert/  masterly  sermon  now  returned 
by  me ;  and  for  the  pains  which  you  have  taken,  though  with- 
out success,  to  procure  me  a  copy  of  it.  If  the  theological  and 
literary  remains  of  Mr.  Butler  contain  much  that  is  equal, 
or  even  approaches,  in  power  and  wisdom,  to  that  admirable 
sermon,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  greatly  to  be  lamented  if  they 
are  kept  back  from  the  public' 

**  I  will  conclude  my  letter,  which  I  fear  has  exceeded  its 
proper  dimensions,  by  transcribing  part  of  a  note  which  testifies 
the  opinion  entertained  of  our  friend  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and 
the  interest  he  feels  in  the  publication  of  his  works.  This  also  I 
have  been  allowed  to  place  at  your  disposal :  *  I  am  very  glad 
to  learn  that  a  volume  of  sermons  from  our  lamented  friend, 
Professor  Butler,  is  about  to  be  published,  with  a  sketch  of  his 
life.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  him  and  his  writings,  I  feel 
convinced  that  anything  from  his  pen  must  be  valued  by  the 
judicious,  and  I  hope  that  this  publication  will  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  his  other  theological  and  philosophical  works,  as  well 
as  by  any  poems  that  he  may  have  left  in  manuscript.' 

"  I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  cast  this  leaf  into  the  grave 
of  my  firiend, 

"  And  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  sincerely  your's, 

"Robert  Perceval  Graves. 

"  To  the  Rev.  T.  Woodwardy 
Fethardr 

m 

During  the  year  1845,  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy  seems 
to  have  principally  engaged  the  attention  of  Professor  Butler. 
I  have  before  me  several  large  books  of  his  manuscript  filled 

c2 
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with  collections  upon  the  subject.  In  December  he  published 
in  the  Irish  EcdesiasHcal  Journal,  to  which  he  was  a  constant 
contributor,  the  first  of  his  "  Letters  on  Mr.  Newman's  Theory 
of  Development."  These  letters  have  been  pronounced,  by 
some  of  the  first  living  divines,  models  and  master-pieces  of 
polemical  composition.  One  judgment,  instar  omnium,  I  may 
mention, — that  of  the  late  venerated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
That  profound  scholar  was  so  struck  with  the  merits  of  the 
Letters  on  Development,  as  to  express  his  commendation  in 
the  highest  terms,  and  to  acknowledge  his  sense  of  obligation 
for  this  triumphant  refutation  of  the  great  neophyte  of  Roma- 
nism. 

The  value  of  these  learned  essays  has  not  ceased  with  the 
discussion  upon  the  principle  of  Development  which  occa- 
sioned them.  They  form  a  manual  of  the  highest  value  upon 
some  of  the  main  points  of  the  Romish  controversy.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  them  in  their  present  shape  without  repeating 
the  **  earnest  wish"  of  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth'*,  "  that 
these  admirable  letters  should  be  circulated  more  extensively, 
by  being  published  in  a  separate  form."  The  opening  letter 
of  the  series  contains  the  following  graphic  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  those  tendencies  which  were  afterwards  ma- 
tured in  the  unhappy  fall  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  followers, 
and  of  the  origin  of  his  Theory  of  Development : 

**  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overstate  the  importance  of  this 
admission,  that  after  all  the  long  and  earnest  efforts  of  her 
devoted  advocates  to  demonstrate  that  the  Roman  Church  has 
delivered  to  us  the  simple  Christianity  of  antiquity ;  the  attempt 
must  honestly  be  given  up  as  hopeless.  There  is,  indeed, 
something  very  providential  in  the  case.  Scarcely  any  one 
but  a  person  situated  just  as  Mr.  Newman  has  been,  could 
have  prosecuted  such  an  argument,  and  brought  it  so  satisfac- 
torily to  this  result.  A  professed  Anglican  theologian  deny- 
ing the  antiquity  of  Romanism,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  mere  partisan  controversialist,  echoing  what  others  had  said, 

^  Letters  to  M.  GondoOf  author  of  "  MouvemenU  Religieux  en  Anglettrre^**  p.  8. 
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and  speaking  rather  what  he  wished  than  what  he  knew.  A 
professed  Romanist,  on  the  other  hand,  would  scarcely  have 
ventured  to  risk  his  Church's  reputation  upon  the  chances  of 
a  semi-philosophical  theory  of  '  development ;'  knowing  that, 
though  the  theory  might  go  the  way  of  a  thousand  theories 
before  it,  the  fatal  admission  it  involved  would  not  be  readily 
forgotten.  Mr.  Newman  being  in  a  transitional  state,  neither 
Anglican  nor  formally  and  definitively  Roman,  was  emancipated 
from  both  these  restraints,  and  has  accordingly  opened  his  mind 
freely,  fairly,  and  irrecoverably.  His  previous  education  in 
our  great  Anglican  university,  had  fortunately  expanded  to 
him  the  whole  field  of  antiquity,  without  those  perverting 
biasses  by  which  Romish  training  woidd  have  prepossessed  his 
judgment ;  accordingly  he  could  not  be  deceived  by  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  common  pretences  of  the  Roman  theologians 
on  behalf  of  their  tenets ;  whatever  merits  mediaeval  Roman- 
ism might  claim,  he  knew  antiquity  too  well  not  to  know  it 
could  not  really  claim  that.  It  might  be  (as  he  seems  to 
dream)  something  better  than  antiquity,  but  it  was  not  anti- 
quity. Still, — ^if  I  may  without  presumption  go  on  and  ven- 
ture to  sketch  what  I  have  little  doubt  is  nearly  the  true 
history  of  this  case,  and  of  many  others, — ^his  imagination  and 
feelings  were  irreparably  engaged ;  and  reason,  as  usual,  was 
soon  busily  active  in  devising  subtle  argumentative  grounds 
to  justify  his  choice.  He  had  before  his  fancy  a  bright  ideal 
of  Unity,  Perpetuity,  Holiness,  Self-denial,  Majesty — ^in  short, 
that  *'  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing,'  which  the  Lord  of  the  whole  Church  is  yet  to  pre- 
sent to  Himself '  holy  and  without  blemish  f  in  the  impatience 
of  desire  he  had  come  to  identify  his  Ideal  with  the  actual 
Church  of  history ;  by  constantly  dwelling  among  the  highly- 
wrought  devotional  works  of  holy  men  in  the  Roman  com- 
munion— works  which  utterly  spoil  the  taste  for  the  calmer 
and  more  intellectualized  piety  of  our  divines  (very  much  as 
romances  debauch  the  taste  for  solid  reading),  his  heart  was 
seduced  into  forgetting  the  vices  of  thousands  in  the  heroic 
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virtues  of  comparatively  few,  and  (what  is  much  worse)  the 
gross  doctrinal  errors  of  those  few,  for  the  sake  of  the  ardent 
piety  their  effusions  seemed  to  embody ;  until  at  length  the 
errors  became  tolerable,  became  acceptable,  became  welcome, 
were  received  as  truths ;  and  then  the  work  was  accomplished. 
But  all  was  not  yet  secure.  In  this  crisis  arose  the  necessity  of 
accounting  for  the  undeniable  absence  of  certain  prominent 
peculiarities  of  the  system  from  the  records,  not  only  of  inspi- 
ration, but  of  antiquity  for  centuries.  Others  might  not  feel 
the  difficulty ;  he  could  not  escape  it.  And  so  by  degrees  the 
thought  grew  into  shape,  fitting  itself  as  it  grew  with  goodly 
apparel  from  the  *  wardrobe'  of  one  of  the  richest  imaginations 
of  our  time,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  mighty  perhaps^  be 
meant  to  embody  one  living,  growing,  self-organizing  scheme 
of  belief;  that  it  might  have  been  intended  spiritually  to  nourish 
itself  by  imbibing  and  assimilating  materials  from  all  around 
it ;  incorporating  into  itself  all  the  tniths  of  all  mankind,  per- 
meating them  with  its  own  transforming  spirit,  and  moulding 
them  into  new  shapes,  so  that  what  was  before  gentile  error 
and  worthless  superstition,  became,  merely  by  virtue  of  this 
regenerating  adoption,  high  and  holy  truth;  nor  this  alone, — 
but  that  by  brooding  over  its  original  store  of  doctrine  it 
might  be  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  expanding  it  into  totally 
new  and  unsuspected  forms,  even  unto  collecting  new  Objects 
of  Worship,  legitimate  sharers  in  divine  adoration,  from  their 
relation  to  Him,  whom  it  once  seemed  the  first  principle  of  all 
religion  to  maintain  in  sole  and  incommunicable  supremacy. 
Such  was  the  *  theory  of  development,' — an  hypothesis  in 
many  respects  brilliant,  attractive,  imposing ;  having  against  it 
only  such  objections  as  these, — that  it  was  utterly  destitute  of 
evidence  beyond  its  utility  for  the  explanation  of  the  (unne- 
cessary) difficulty  that  suggested  it;  and  that  in  somewhat 
alleviating  that  difficulty,  it  introduced  others  of  tenfold  mag- 
nitude peculiar  to  itself" 

The  famine  of  1846-7,  which  visited  the  northern  province, 
in  general,  with  comparative  lightness,  was  felt  with  appalling 
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intensity  in  the  neighbourhood  with  which  Mr.  Butler  was 
connected.  The  conduct  of  the  Irish  clergy  during  that  terri- 
ble calamity  cannot  soon  be  forgotten.  The  inestimable  value 
of  our  parochial  system,  even  in  a  temporal  aspect,  in  districts 
which  could  be  reached  by  no  other  machinery,  was  power- 
fully and  practically  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  many  not 
disposed  before  to  regard  the  Church  Establishment  with 
friendly  eyes.  The  exertions  of  Professor  Butler  were  cease- 
less and  untiring.  Literature,  philosophy,  and  divinity,  were 
all  postponed  to  the  labours  of  relieving  officer  to  his  parish. 
From  morning  till  evening  he  superintended  the  distribution 
of  food,  often  toiling  with  his  own  hands  in  this  ministry  of 
love. 

The  energetic  benevolence  of  Mr.  Butler  in  relieving  the 
distress  of  his  parishioners,  during  this  awful  visitation,  neces- 
sarily engaged  him  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  poor.  That  intercourse  naturally  suggested  the  con- 
sideration of  a  most  important  subject, — the  desirableness  of 
employing  a  season  of  urgent  temporal  distress  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  religious  controversy.  The  subject,  doubtless,  has 
engaged  the  anxious  attention  of  many  earnest  ministers  and 
members  of  our  Church,  under  similar  circumstances;  the  mi- 
sery of  the  masses  around  us  still  presses  it  upon  us  daily  for  a 
practical  decision,  nor  do  the  prospects  of  the  country  permit 
us  to  hope  that  its  consideration  may  soon  be  put  aside. 

Upon  this  question  Mr.  Butler  was  well  qualified  to  judge. 
He  was  at  once  profoundly  skilled  in  the  Romish  controversy, 
and  the  best  methods  of  conducting  it,  and  also  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  Irish  people.  His  judgment 
was,  that  a  period  of  more  than  common  distress  was  peculiarly 
unfit  for  polemical  operations,  however  favourable  for  suggest- 
ing those  blessed  consolations  of  religion,  which  may  be  fully 
dwelt  on  without  one  controversial  allusion.  He  conceived  that 
suasions  to  prosclytism  (not,  indeed,  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  relief,  but),  coming  from  those  who  held  the  purse  of  charity, 
would  be  but  too  likely  to  elicit  motives  inconsistent  with  **  godly 
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Bincerity ," — with  "  pure  and  undefiled  religion."  He  deprecated 
all  projects  to  associate  together,  in  any  form,  relief  of  their 
bodily  necessities  with  attempts  to  alter  the  professed  belief  of 
a  starving  population.  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
exhibit  the  views  of  Mr.  Butler  upon  this  important  subject, 
expressed  in  his  own  language, — language  whose  earnestness 
and  fervour  bespeak  the  intensity  of  his  feeling  upon  the 
matter. 

In  a  letter',  published  February  10,  1847,  Professor  Butler 
thus  writes :  "  Hardly  any  observer  can  have  failed  to  remark 
how,  amid  a  thousand  miseries,  the  present  tremendous  visita- 
tion has  at  least  contributed  to  one  good  result ;  how  it  has 
tended  to  remove  prejudices, — perhaps  mutual  prejudices, — 
but,  at  least,  those  which,  in  some  degree,  exbted  towards  the 
clergy  of  the  Church,  on  the  part  of  their  poorer  Roman  pa- 
rishioners. Myself  the  weekly  distributor  of  charitable  funds 
to  great  numbers,  chiefly  of  that  persuasion,  I  cannot  fail  to  see 
it,  and  to  be  gratified  with  seeing  it.  I  can  be  content  with 
this  for  the  present.  Special  and  peculiar  cases  apart,  where  a 
duty  is  plainly  pointed  out,  imposed  by  superior  authority,  or 
arising  out  of  circumstances  manifestly  directive,  I  am  willing, 
in  faith  and  humility,  to  leave  the  great  revolutions  of  religious 
history  to  the  disposal  of  that  Providence  who  keeps  their  times 
and  seasons  in  His  own  hand,  content,  in  the  mean  time,  to  ob- 
serve how,  amid  all  these  perplexing  mysteries  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  onb  principle,  at  least,  shines  out  in  its  old  im- 
mutable brightness;  how  that  great  law  of  love,  which  our 
Divine  Founder  made  the  main  characteristic  of  His  religion, 
still,  in  even  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  exercises  its  in- 
herent tendency  to  unite  and  endear, — how  it  has  but  to  show 
itself,  and  the  most  repulsive  elements  of  our  nature  are  imable 
to  keep  asunder,  combined,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  themselves ; 
and  thus,  even  in  these  imperfect  and  firagmentary  glimpses, 
testifying  to  the  reality  of  that  great  consummation  to  come, 

'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Math 
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when  faith  shall  no  longer  be  arrayed  against  love,  and  the 
unity  of  a  common  belief  shall  be  permitted  to  conjoin  those 
who  would  fain,  even  in  these  dark  and  discordant  days,  be 
one  in  the  unity  of  a  common  charity. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  will  not  scruple  to  say,  though,  per- 
haps, it  is  scarcely  wise  to  enter  upon  such  a  topic  without 
more  room  than  I  can  now  demand,  to  explain  and  guard  my 
meaning, — it  is  not  without  fear  and  trembling  I  should  at  any 
time  receive  into  the  Church  a  convert  from  any  of  the  forms 
of  Christianity  outside  it,  whom  I  had  known  to  be  sincerely  de- 
voted  according  to  the  measure  of  hie  light.  The  duty  of  so  doing 
may  arise ;  and,  when  the  duty  is  plain,  it  must  of  course  be  done ; 
I  only  say  that  I  should  feel  very  great  anxiety  in  doing  it. 
Men  ought  never  to  forget  how  fearfully  heavy  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  new  convert.  Tou  have  unsettled  all  the  man's 
habitual  convictions;  are  you  prepared  to  labour  night  and 
day  to  replace  them  with  others  as  effective  over  the  heart 
and  life  ?  If  not,  you  have  done  him  an  irreparable  wrong. 
Motives  to  righteousness,  low,  mixed,  uncertain,  as  it  may  be^ 
are  greatly  better  than  none ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  who  has  lost  so  many  he  once  possessed,  requires  constant, 
earnest,  indefatigable  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  who 
undertakes  to  supply  their  place.  What  care,  what  skill,  what 
persevering  patience  does  it  need  to  repair  the  shattered  prin- 
ciple of  faith  in  one,  whom  you  have  succeeded  in  convincing, 
that  all  the  deepest  practical  convictions  of  his  whole  past  life 
are  delusion  !^ 

During  the  latter  part  of  1847,  and  the  first  six  months  of 
the  next  year,  Mr.  Butler  was  employed  in  preparation  for  a 
work  on  Faith.  Never  was  that  great  subject  undertaken  by 
one  more  calculated  to  attain  the  object  which  he  designed, — 
to  heal  divisions  by  reconciling  and  harmonizing  apparent, 
though  not  real,  discrepancies  of  opinion.  His  collections  con- 
tain a  vast  mass  of  materials,  drawn  from  the  Fathers,  the  School- 
men, the  continental  Reformers,  and  the  Anglican  divines.  No 
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clue,  unfortunately,  is  left  to  guide  us  as  to  the  method  which 
he  intended,  or  the  system  which  he  proposed  to  construct. 

While  thus  employed,  that  summons  came  which  removed 
him  from  the  scene  of  faith  to  the  *'  fruition  of  the  glorious 
Godhead." 

The  last  week  of  his  health  was  passed  at  the  house  of  his 
valued  friend,  Archdeacon  Grough.  He  had  gone  there  pre- 
paratory to  the  ordination  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Deny,  holden 
on  Trinity  Sunday,  in  the  church  of  Dunboe,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  was  selected  to  preach.  During  his  visit  to  the  Arch- 
deacon, his  unaffected  simplicity,  his  brilliant  wit,  his  deep- 
toned  piety,  were  the  admiration  of  the  entire  party.  Full  of 
health  and  spirits,  he  seemed  like  one  destined  to  be  long  an 
ornament  and  pillar  of  the  Church.  But  God's  ways  are  not 
our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  our  thoughts.  He  assisted  at  the 
ordination,  and  preached  the  sermon.  His  text  was  Matt,  xxviii. 
18-20.  Unfortunately,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  the 
discourse  was  unwritten.  The  following  brief  notice  I  have 
obtained  from  one'  of  the  clergy  who  heard  it: 

**  He  showed  how  with  this,  the  great  Apostolic  commission, 
was  combined,  in  a  sort  of  comprehensive  symbol,  the  Catholic 
Faith,  even  the  doctrine  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  contained 
in  these  words,  *  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost/  We  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  link 
which  binds  the  Apostolic  Order  of  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons, to  the  conservation  of  the  Apostolic  Faith.  But  in  a 
rapid  and  masterly  sketch  of  those  reformed  communions 
which  had  forfeited  the  Apostolic  Order  by  abolishing  episco- 
pacy, he  proved  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  bodies  had,  as 
corporate  bodies^  failed  to  bear  witness  to  the  Apostolic  Faith ; 
while  the  episcopal  Churches  of  Christendom,  however  other- 
wise corrupted,  had  preserved  this  great  truth  intact  in  the 
worst  of  times.     He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  doctrine 

^  The  Rev.  William  Alezanderf  the  eloquent  Curate  of  Londonderry. 
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of  the  Trinity,  so  far  from  being  merely  abstract  and  specula- 
tive, was  intensely  personal  and  practical,  calculated  to  form 
the  staple  of  the  teaching  of  an  Apostolic  Church.  More  es- 
pecially as  regarded  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  he  said  it  might 
be  proved  by  internal  evidence  to  any  mind  which  could  be 
brought  to  feel  what  sin  was,  for  such  a  mind  could  never  feel 
sure  of  an  adequate  atonement  without  an  infinite  sacrifice. 
This  led  him  to  speak  of  those  divines  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
in  whose  writings  would  be  found  an  armoury  against  all 
heresies,  as  well  as  the  most  touching  lessons  of  practical  holi- 
ness. He  took  a  series  of  these  authors ;  he  dismissed  each 
with  a  few  sentences,  but  not  before  he  had  characterized  his 
peculiar  excellencies,  and  made  the  audience  feel  his  distin- 
guishing merits.  His  description  of  Taylor,  in  particular,  was 
gtartlingly  beautiful,  and  literally  took  away  our  breath.  He  re- 
commended us  to  read  some  works  of  a  practical  character  by 
dissenters.  Baxter,  Howe,  and  Edwards,  were  amongst  the 
number  mentioned. 

"  And  now  came  the  promise,  without  which  all  knowledge 
and  all  zeal  were  vain.  Christ  had  promised  to  be  with  His 
Apostles  and  their  successors  always,  whether  in  the  blaze  of 
noon  or  the  dark  night,  or  in  that  twilight  between  the  two, 
wherein  mostly  the  course  of  our  probation  moves  on.  Still  He 
was  with  His  ministers,  and  to  that  presence  they  should  look 
when  heart-sick  with  disappointment  in  their  work,  or  bowed 
down  under  the  weight  of  conscious  imperfections.  They  had 
to  preach  the  cross  of  Christ, — on  the  one  hand  its  eflScacy  to 
save,  on  the  other,  its  sharpness  and  its  sternness ;  its  contra- 
dictoriness  to  luxury  and  ease,  and  its  daily  self-denials.  This 
aspect  of  the  cross  was  what  men  did  not  wish  to  see,  and  what 
might  not  be  popular,  but  a  woe  was  on  us  if  we  preached  it 
not." 

The  Friday  after  the  ordination  Mr.  Butler  returned  to  his 
home,  a  few  miles  distant.  On  the  road  his  death-sickness 
struck  him.  He  had  heated  himself  by  walking  before  he 
took  his  place  upon  the  public  car  by  which  he  travelled.  He 
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became  chilled,  and  on  his  arrival  at  home  felt  indisposed.  Fever 
rapidly  set  in.  He  was  soon  aware  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
his  malady,  and  expressed  a  wish,  if  it  were  Grod's  will,  that 
he  might  survive  one  month,  until  he  had  completed  the  work 
already  alluded  to  on  Christian  Faith.  One  ejaculation  was 
constantly  upon  his  tongue,  "  Christ  my  righteousness !"  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Ball,  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  who  attended  him 
night  and  day  with  a  brother's  tenderness,  declares  that  his 
very  wanderings  were  full  of  the  most  splendid  eloquence  and 
exalted  devotion.  Upon  Wednesday,  the  5th  July,  his  spirit 
was  translated  to  a  more  congenial  atmosphere,  even  the  glo- 
rious company  of  the  Church  Triumphant  in  Heaven.  He 
breathed  his  last  without  a  struggle,  so  softly  that  they  who 
watched  beside  his  bed  knew  not  that  he  was  no  more  on 
earth.  Upon  Saturday,  the  8th  of  July,  his  remains  were  laid 
in  his  own  churchyard.  The  Bishop,  the  surroimding  clergy 
and  gentry,  and  several  thousands  of  the  humbler  classes,  were 
assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect.  When  the  coffin 
was  lowered,  a  burst  of  grief  was  heard  from  the  collected  throng, 
and  many  a  manly  heart  was  dissolved  in  tears. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  imperfect  notice  than  by  ap- 
plying to  Professor  Butler  the  words  in  which  he  closes  his  own 
masterly  sketch  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Berkeley : — 

"  We  have  written  of  Berkeley  as  an  Irishman ;  but  we  feel 
that  such  a  man  belongs  not  to  Ireland  but  to  human  nature ; 
and  never  did  the  panegyric  of  epitaph  lay  by  its  customary 
pomp  of  falsehood  more  sincerely,  than  when  it  called  upon 
every  lover  of  religion  and  of  his  country  to  rejoice  that  such 
a  man  has  lived.  So  much  for  his  earthly  career ;  the  rest  is 
hidden  from  our  feeble  eyes.  But  if  we  must  leave  the  Chris- 
tian, the  philosopher,  the  patriot,  at  the  moment  when  all  hu- 
man biography  must  resign  its  task,  we  may  well  believe  that 
his  subsequent  life  is  taken  up  by  the  pen  of  angelic  recorders!** 

I  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  Charge  delivered  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Derry,  at  the  Cathedral,  on  the  18th  of  July  suc- 
ceeding Professor  Butler's  death : 
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**  I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  subject  without  alhiding 
(painful  as  I  feel  the  task)  to  the  truly  melancholy  event  which 
has  so  recently  deprived  these  religious  societies »  of  an  eloquent 
and  powerful  advocate,  and  removed  from  the  Church  one  of 
her  brightest  ornaments ;  this,  too,  at  a  period  of  life  when  we 
might,  without  presumption,  have  hoped  that  the  career  of 
usefulness  for  which  his  unrivalled  talents  held  out  so  fair  a 
promise,  would  have  been,  under  the  divine  blessing,  lasting 
and  prosperous.  But  *  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways,'  and  He 
has  been  pleased  to  call  him  from  amongst  us.  To  him  the 
change,  we  humbly  hope,  has  been  from  a  transitory  world  to 
*  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away.'  To  those  who  enjoyed  an  intimacy  with  him  it  affords 
a  melancholy  consolation  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  attrac- 
tions of  his  character.  He  possessed  that  habitual  placidity  of 
temper  which  flowed  from  a  mind  at  peace  with  Grod,  and  fur- 
nished a  permanent  spring  of  pure  and  fresh  enjoyment.  His 
conversation  was  instructive  and  enlightened,  and  exhibited  the 
outlines  of  genuine  Christian  humility.  To  the  poor  of  his 
parish  his  loss  has  been  truly  a£Bdcting ;  the  vigorous  and  warm 
benevolence  of  his  heart  extended  his  active  assistance  to  the 
desolate  habitations  of  poverty  and  hunger ;  and  hereafter,  when 
those  over  whose  spiritual  welfare  he  watched  with  such  unceas- 
ing vigilance  shall  themselves  approach  the  hour  of  death,  they 
will  gratefully  recollect  and  bless  his  name,  who,  under  God, 
impressed  on  their  minds  the  truths  of  eternal  life,  who  '  fed 
them  with  food  convenient  for  them,  and  gave  them  the  meat 
which  perisheth  not.'  The  deep  concern  so  visible  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  his  sorrowing  parishioners,  while  in  silent  proces- 
sion they  followed  him  to  his  tomb,  marked  how  large  a  share 
he  had  possessed  in  their  affections ;  and  the  tears  which  fell 
upon  his  untimely  bier,  as  it  descended  to  its  '  long  home,'  bore 
a  gratifying  testimony  to  the  place  which  he  had  occupied  in 
their  hearts.     How  essential  is  it  for  us,  my  brethren,  to  learn 
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from  this  afflicting  occurrence  the  great  lesson  of  entire  de- 
pendence on  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  bow  before  the 
dispensations  of  Him  who  needs  not  the  might  and  wisdom  of 
His  creatures,  but  removes  the  most  promising  biilwarks  of 
defence  from  His  Church,  when  they  seem  to  be  most  valua- 
ble, that  we  may  look  not  to  them,  but  to  Him,  without  whom 
*  the  counsels  of  man  are  vain/" 


The  Sermons  in  this  volume  were,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
written  without  any  view  to  publication.  I  have  taken  them 
from  manuscripts,  often  much  abbreviated,  and  very  difficult  to 
decipher.  It  is  possible,  although  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the 
case,  that  I  may  have  failed,  in  some  instances,  to  discover  the 
true  reading.  It  was  the  author's  custom,  even  when  he  em- 
ployed a  written  sermon,  frequently  to  insert  sentences  extern- 
pore,  wherever  the  meaning  seemed  to  require  further  elucida- 
tion. The  want  of  these  connecting  links  may  accoimt  for 
occasional  abruptness,  and  for  some  obscurities,  at  first  sight, 
in  the  consecutiveness  of  the  reasoning. 

These  silent  pages  can  indeed  convey  but  a  faint  concep- 
tion of  Professor  Butler  as  a  preacher.  His  finely  modulated 
voice,  his  earnest  manner,  his  .animated  delivery,  all  com- 
manded the  attention,  while  his  well-laid  emphasis  continually 
marked  the  prominent  idea,  and  threw  a  light  upon  trains  of 
thought  which,  without  such  an  aid,  the  reader  may  sometimes 
find  it  difficult  to  follow. 

His  style  of  preaching  before  a  cultivated  congregation  was 
strongly  marked  by  the  characteristics  of  the  French  school; 
and  as  I  heard  him  in  the  College  Chapel,  and  some  other  of 
the  principal  churches  of  the  metropolis,  he  often  reminded  me 
of  the  noblest  flights  of  Massillon. 

Several  of  these  discourses  were  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  Their  subjects  are,  of  course,  such  as  were 
suited  to  that  learned  audience,  rather  than  to  an  ordinary  con- 
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gregation.  They  are,  however,  deeply  interesting  to  all  classes 
of  readers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  sermon  more 
searchingly  practical  than  that  entitled,  '*  Self-Delusion  as  to 
our  real  State  before  God." 

Others  were  preached  in  behalf  of  charitable  institutions. 
Such  sermons  are  ordinarily  of  too  local  a  character  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public.  They  deal  in  details  connected  with 
particular  charities,  rather  than  in  general  principles.  The 
reverse  of  this  is,  however,  remarkably  the  case  with  Pro- 
fessor Butler's  charity  sermons.  They  are  peculiarly  inte- 
resting to  general  readers.  It  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
philosophic  mind  to  rise  from  the  particular  instance  to  the 
fundamental  principle.  In  dealing  with  the  most  complex 
questions,  religious  as  weU  as  philosophical,  he  seemed  to  pos- 
seas  an  instinctive  faculty  of  disentangling  the  master  ideas, 
and  grasping  the  abstract  and  abiding  truth,  amid  the  varying 
details  of  its  concrete  development. 

I  have  reprinted  two  sermons  preached  (Jan.  19  and  26, 
1840),  in  behalf  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland, 
both  on  account  of  their  great  intrinsic  merit,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  anxious  desire  expressed  by  many  of  our  mutual 
friends,  that  they  should  find  a  place  in  this  volume.  In  thus 
republishing  them,  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  imperative  duty,  at 
the  same  time,  to  state  the  fact,  that  the  author's  sentiments 
upon  the  question  of  Education  in  Ireland  had,  within  the  last 
few  years,  undergone  a  very  important  alteration.  Upon  this 
subject  I  had,  with  my  lamented  friend,  the  fullest  communi- 
cation. The  noble  principles  enimciated  in  these  sermons  res- 
pecting the  paramount  importance  of  religious  teaching,  and 
the  high  functions  of  the  Church  in  the  work  of  National  Edu- 
cation, he  retained  unaltered  to  the  last  But  he  did  change  hia 
opinion  that  these  principles  were  inconsistent  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  It  was 
his  anxious  desire  that  the  clergy,  by  a  collective  movement, 
should  abandon  their  position  of  hostility  to  the  Board.  That 
hostility  he  deplored  as  "  a  most  unhappy  mistake."    His  cha- 
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racteristic  humility  induced  him  much  to  undervalue  the  im- 
portance of  his  judgment  upon  the  point;  regarding  himself 
merely  as  a  private  clergyman,  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
attract  public  attention  to  any  alterations  of  his  views.  His 
reverence  for  the  Episcopate  caused  him  anxiously  to  desire 
that  the  initiative  should  be  taken  by  our  united  prelates. 
These  statements  I  make  with  the  amplest  opportunities  of 
knowing  their  accuracy.  To  republish  these  sermons,  without 
this  notification,  would  have  been  to  place  their  author  in  a 
false  position  before  the  public.  As  specimens  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, the  sermons  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost.  They  will  be 
read  with  equal  pleasure  by  the  advocates  of  the  Society  for 
which  they  were  originally  preached,  and  by  those  who  are  of 
opinion  that  the  beautiful  Ideal  of  Church  education  here  de- 
picted can  be  still  better  realized  in  schools  conducted  upon  the 
principles  of  the  National  Board. 

A  number  of  letters  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Butler  on  the 
subject  of  these  sermons  on  education.  They  are  the  only  let- 
ters, with  scarcely  an  exception,  which  have  been  preserved 
amongst  his  papers.  It  was  his  habit  every  night  to  destroy 
the  letters  of  the  day.  He  was  continually  impressed  with  the 
idea,  from  early  youth,  that  his  life  would  be  a  short  one;  and 
he  was  wont  to  say,  oflen  very  cheerfully,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined his  executors  should  have  no  trouble  with  his  corres- 
pondence. The  letters  relating  to  these  sermons  seem  to  have 
been  laid  aside  at  the  time,  and  so  to  have  remained  uncon- 
sumed. 

They  contain  the  most  flattering  judgments,  pronounced  by 
the  most  eminent  authorities  in  England  and  Ireland,  including 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  our  own  respected  Pri- 
mate. Amongst  many  others  I  find  one  from  Mr.  Newman,whose 
closing  words  cannot  be  read  without  mournful  reflection :  "  May 
the  zeal  and  devotion  thus  evinced  meet  with  abundant  fruit 
in  Ireland  !  Our  Church  could  do  anything,  humanly  speaking, 
if  it  knew  its  own  strength,  and  if  its  members  were  at  peace 
with  each  other !"  Alas!  we  may  well  say, "  what  hast  thou  to  do 
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with  peace"?  How  soon  were  these  words  of  kindness  ex- 
changed for  sacrilegious  revilings  of  the  holy  Church  of  his 
baptism !  But  the  words  were  deeply  true ;  would  that  they  were 
uniyersally  felt,  and  practically  acted  on !  Our  own  divisions 
are  our  own  weakness,  the  boast  of  our  adversaries,  and  the 
great  hinderance  which  obstructs  our  Church  in  fulfilling  her 
high  destiny  in  this  land.  **  When  I  view,"  says  Bishop  Home, 
*^  the  innumerable  unhappy  differences  among  Christians,  all 
of  whom  are  equally  oppressed  with  the  cares  and  calamities 
of  life,  I  often  call  to  mind  those  beautiful  and  affecting  words 
which  Milton  represents  Adam  as  addressing  to  Eve  after  they 
had  wearied  themselves  with  mutual  complaints  and  accusa- 
tions of  each  other : 

'  But  rise;  let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 
Each  other;  blamed  enough  elsewhere,  but  strive 
In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden  in  our  share  of  woe.' 

"  Enough  has  been  given  to  the  arts  of  controversy ,  let  some- 
thing be  given  to  the  studies  of  piety  and  a  holy  life.  If  we 
can  once  imite  in  these,  our  tempers  may  be  better  disposed  to 
unite  in  doctrine.  When  we  shall  be  duly  prepared  to  receive 
it,  God  may  reveal  even  this  unto  us." 

He  will  reveal  to  all  of  us  that  Truth  which  we  all  now  see 
imperfectly.  He  will  reveal  it,  if  not  in  this  valley  of  weeping, 
yet  certainly  in  that  world  of  light,  where  the  peace-makers 
shall  obtain  their  perfect  beatitude,  and  where  all  who  now 
pray  for  unity  of  spirit  shall  be  one  with  each  other  and  with 
their  Lord,  in  the  unity  of  His  eternal  and  glorious  kingdom ! 
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ON  THE  MORAL  SYSTEM  OF  PLATOv 

Gentlemen, — The  Platonic  system  of  the  nature  of  soul  in  general, 
and  speciallj  of  the  soul  of  man,  conducts  us,  bj  an  easy  transition, 
to  his  views  of  moral  rights  and  duties.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  which  was  the  last  subject  of  our  consideration,  was, 
indeed,  by  Plato  himself,  viewed  as,  in  some  respects,  resting  on  a 
moral  foundation ;  and  to  the  brief  sketch  which  I  offered  you,  of 
the  arguments  by  which  he  persuaded  himself  of  the  great  fact  of 
an  existence  perpetuated  in  the  life  to  come,  must  be  subjoined  the 
very  remarkable  reasoning  by  which,  in  the  tenth  Book  of  the  Poli- 
teia,  he  argues,  that  any  living  essence,  to  be  destroyed  at  all,  must 
be  destroyed  by  some  appropriate  malady ;  that  injustice  is  the  main 
disease  of  the  soul ;  that  experience  proves  this  worst  of  spiritual 
maladies  unable  to  make  it  cease  to  exist ;  and  that  from  this  unde- 
niable fact  we  may  conclude  that  nothing  else  can.  This  assump- 
tion of  the  hostility  of  injustice  to  the  very  nature  of  the  divine 
principle  in  man,  is  certainly  characteristic  of  the  exalted  tone  of 
the  Platonic  morality ;  but  the  proposition  will  appear  less  surpris- 
ing when  we  remember  that  the  incaioff^pij  of  this  philosophy  is  a 
term  of  rather  more  comprehensive  signification  than  the  corres- 
ponding ''justice^'  of  our  ordinary  language;  that  it  less  refers  to 
the  external  suum  cuique  tribuerey  than  to  a  certain  perfect  propor- 
tionality of  all  the  internal  elements  of  the  soul  itself,  from  which, 
of  course,  the  former,  with  many  other  excellent  consequences, 
would  flow.  This  application  of  the  word  we  preserve  when  we 
ipeak  of  the  '*  justness"  of  proportions,  or  the  ''justness"  of  critical 
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taste,  usually  reserving  '*  justice"  to  express  the  moral  Tirtue  of 
equity.  In  this  sense,  then,  it  no  longer  appears  altogether  out  of 
analogical  experience  to  conjecture,  that  if  the  soul  of  man  were  at 
all  capable  of  destruction,  it  could  not  survive  the  confusion  of  all 
its  internal  relations.  But  these  considerations  may  appear  plainer 
as  we  advance. 

The  connexion  of  ethics  with  psychology,  in  Plato's  estimate,  also 
arises  out  of  the  triple  distribution  of  the  soul,  as  it  manifests  itself 
in  the  body,  into  the  rational  and  immortal,  the  irascible,  and  the 
concupiscible,  elements;  which  latter  two  terms,  belonging  to  the 
scholastic  vocabulary,  were,  in  Plato,  the  Ovfioeihki  and  the  v/riBv/uf- 
tiKov,  The  rational  element  sprang  from  the  formative, — at  least 
the  combinative,  power  of  the  supreme  Creator ;  the  inferior  elements 
were  framed  by  those  same  junior  deities  to  whom  he  had  committed 
the  composition  of  the  body.  As  the  ethical,  and  even  the  political 
views  of  Plato,  rest  on  this  threefold  distinction,  itself  a  psycholo- 
gical fact,  it  may  be  well  to  subjoin  his  own  account  of  it.  '*  All 
things"  he  tells  us  (Tim.),  '<  were  at  first  without  order;  God  alone 
originated,  in  each  and  all,  harmonizing  proportions  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, for  at  that  period  none  of  them  possessed  any  the  least ;  nor 
could  they,  with  any  propriety,  receive  the  names  they  now  hold, — 
fire,  water,  or  any  other  such  element.  The  Deity  began  by  fixing 
all  bodies,  then  proceeded  to  compose  the  universe,  of  which  he  made 
a  single  animated  being,  which  comprehends  within  itself  all  other 
animated  beings,  mortal  or  imraortaL  He  Himself  formed  the  di- 
vine, and  He  delivered  over  to  His  celestial  offspring  the  task  of  form- 
ing the  mortal.  These  subordinate  deities,  copying  the  example  of 
their  Parent,  and  receiving  from  His  hands  the  immortal  principle  of 
the  human  soul,  fashioned,  subsequent  to  this,  the  mortal  body, 
which  they  consigned  to  the  soul  as  its  vehicle,  and  in  which  they 
placed  another  kind  of  soul,  mortal,  the  seat  of  violent  and  fatal 
affections; — first  of  all,  pleasure,  the  too  charming  attraction  to 
evil ;  then  pain,  the  cowardly  fugitive  from  good ;  boldness  and  fear, 
senseless  counsellors;  unrelenting  anger;  hope,  easily  deceived  by 
unreasoning  sensibility  and  invading  love.  Mingling  these  under 
laws  of  necessity,  they  framed  the  mortal  kind;  but,  to  avoid  defil- 
ing the  divine  element  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  they 
assigned  to  the  mortal  part  a  separate  portion  of  the  frame,  and  set 
between  the  head  and  chest  a  kind  of  isthmus  to  divide  them.  It  was 
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in  the  trunk  of  the  body  that  thej  lodged  the  mortal  principle;  and 
as  there  were,  even  in  this  mortal  principle,  a  better  and  a  worse 
portion,  they  divided  the  interior  of  the  frame,  as  we  separate  the 
apartments  of  the  men  and  women  in  our  houses,  and  fixed  the  dia- 
phragm as  the  partition.  Nearer  to  the  head,  between  the  neck  and 
diaphragm,  they  placed  the  manly  and  courageous  division  of  the 
soul,  prompt  to  war, — in  order  that,  obedient  to  reason,  and  in  con- 
cert with  it,  it  may  subdue  the  rebellion  of  passion  and  desire,  when 
these  refuse,  of  their  own  accord,  to  obey  the  commands  that  issue 
from  the  high  citadel  of  reason. The  division  of  mere  ali- 
mentation was  placed  beneath  the  diaphragm, — the  stall  or  manger 
of  Uie  body, — ^purposely  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  locality 
of  presiding  reason."  This  scheme  of  the  parts  of  the  human  soul, 
which,  whether  the  anatomical  details  be  accepted  or  not,  has  itself 
sufficient  foundation  in  experience,  supports  much  of  the  Platonic 
system  of  moral  self-government,  and  must,  therefore,  be  constantly 
kept  in  mind.  There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  about  it,  except,  per- 
haps, the  special  favour  with  which  Plato  views  the  Ov/ioeiBevj  or 
resolute  division  of  the  mortal  soul ;  a  favour  which,  indeed,  rises 
into  making  its  proper  energies,  when  under  the  government  of  su- 
preme reason,  themselves  the  subject  of  one  of  the  four  virtues  cha- 
racteristic of  the  perfect  man. 

But  to  gain  a  just  conception  of  the  moral  system  of  Plato,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  other  teachers,  we  must  rise  into  a  region 
more  peculiarly  his  own. 

Nowhere,  more  than  in  attempting  some  limited  account  of  this 
last  section  of  the  general  subject,  do  we  feel  how  illusive  are  the 
ordinary  heads  of  division  under  which  this  (with  other  philoso- 
phies) is  arranged  for  didactic  delivery.  Although  the  triple  dis- 
tribution of  Logics,  Physics,  and  Ethics,  is  by  Laertius  attributed 
to  Plato,  I  doubt  much  whether  his  philosophy  can  be  most  satis- 
hctonly  treated  by  adhering  to  that  division,  which  I  have  followed, 
in  these  sketches,  rather  in  conformity  with  ordinary  usage,  than 
from  any  fixed  conviction  of  its  propriety  or  utility.  In  Plato  the 
entire  mass  of  philosophical  topics  is  so  closely  interlaced, — every- 
thing, so  truly,  at  once  depends  on  and  supports  everything, — that 
the  division  of  a  frame,  thus  animated  with  a  single  vitality,  can 
scarcely  be  effected  without  rending  the  ligatures,  and  dislocating 
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the  joints,  and  disseTering  parts  that  combine  in  a  common  fono- 
tion«  Platonism  is,  perhaps,  less  a  definite  theory  than  a  *^  way  of 
thinking;"  and  the  same  elementary  thoughts  appear  in  the  phy- 
sical, the  logical,  the  ethical  views  of  this  master.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  grasp  these  fundamental  conceptions,  to  bring  the  mind 
into  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  habitually  held  it,  and  the  details 
of  any  separate  branch  might  almost  be  predicted. 

In  speaking  of  the  Ethics  of  Plato,  if  we  use  the  word  in  a  lai^ 
sense,  we  might  say  that  his  entire  labours  were  subordinate  to 
ethical  purposes.  Never  was  a  philosopher  so  speculative  with  so 
practical  an  object.  But  in  these  speculations  you  will  find  very 
little  answering  to  the  theoretical  ethics  of  modem  times.  Whether 
from  the  dialogistic  form  itself,  or  from  the  absence  of  definite  con- 
troversy upon  them,  you  will  not  discover  in  Plato  distinct  and 
guarded  answers  to  those  questions  which  make  the  staple  of  our 
later  treatises, — ^the  nature  of  the  moral  principle  as  a  state  or  func- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  the  precise  criterion  or  rule  of  moral  rectitude. 
To  both  these  interrogatories,  indeed,  general  answers  might  be 
collected,  but  it  is  by  such  a  collection  alone  they  could  be  obtained. 
And,  therefore,  those  readers  who  come  to  Plato  from  the  exclusive 
perusal  of  the  analytic  disquisitions  of  our  own  age,  are  likely  to  be 
much  disappointed, — to  find  much  taken  for  granted  which  scepticism 
has  since  questioned,  and  much  omitted  which  has  since  been  re- 
garded as  essential.  And  yet  it  may,  perhaps,  be  found  by  such 
readers  that  if,  in  a  patient  spirit  of  candid  allowance,  entering  into 
different  times  which  required  different  remedies,  they  resign  them- 
selves to  the  collective  influence  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  Plato, 
they  shall  discover  that  solutions  tolerably  accurate  will  develope 
themselves  out  of  his  writings,  and,  perhaps,  that  in  some  instances 
his  replies  are  not  distinct,  only  because  they  are  involved  in  larger 
formulas ;  that  he  is  busied  in  la3ring  his  foundations  so  deep,  that 
his  voice  is  scarcely  articulate  when  it  arrives  on  a  level  with  the 
surface.  For  example,  the  question  so  perpetually  discussed, — the 
nature  of  the  moral  approbation, — was,  with  Plato,  a  mere  corol- 
lary from  his  views  of  the  supersensible  origin  of  the  rational  element 
of  soul ;  he  would  not  have  dreamed  of  degrading  the  immutable 
idea  of  virtue,  with  its  appended  notions  of  right  and  obligation,  by 
referring  them  to  any  inferior  region.    And  as  to  that  other  sub- 
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jeci  of  controversj  which  regards  the  rule  of  duty,  Plato  descended 
from  the  elevation  of  his  praxis  of  philosophical  perfection,  when  he 
hade  his  fellow-citizens  be  brave,  and  temperate,  and  pious,  and  just. 
These  notions  of  the  immutability  of  ideal  virtue,  and  the  duty  of 
oonstant  effort  to  gain  it,  thereby  liberating  the  soul  in  even  the 
bcmdage  of  the  body,  and  preparing  it  to  meet  its  kindred  essences 
hereafter,  are  omnipresent  in  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  and  if  they 
aiMwer  the  problems  of  modern  disputation,  they  do  so  on  principles 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  transcend  the  problems  themselves, 
and  place  us  in  a  region  where  we  no  longer  remember  their  exis- 


The  whole  philosophy,  then,  of  Plato,  is  one  vast  scheme  of  moral 
discipline,  directed  to  the  purification  of  the  rational  element  in  man ; 
and  its  fundamental  principle  is  the  aspiration  after  perfection, — 
such  perfection  as  competes  to  an  unbodied  spirit  Dialectics,  phy- 
sics, the  science  of  mutual  duties,  are  all  but  ancillary  to  this  last 
and  loftiest  object  of  man;  it  is  their  relation  to  U  which  alone 
gives  them  a  place  in  "  philosophy,"  and,  deprived  (as  so  often  by 
sophistical  traders  in  knowledge)  of  that  relation,  they  sink  into 
emp^  ooimterfeits,  or  tricks  of  mechanical  art.  Without  this  idea, 
perpetually  preserved,  you  will  read  Plato  in  vain ;  the  clue  of  the 
labyrinth  will  have  been  lost ;  the  luminary  that  sheds  impartial 
light  on  every  object  will  have  disappeared.  It  is  this  presiding 
object  which  still  dignifies  the  minutest  subtleties  of  his  dialectics; 
they  are  parts  of  the  general  discipline  for  the  apprehension  of  ideas 
perfect  and  changeless ;  it  is  this  which  gives  interest  to  discussions, 
apparently  worthless,  on  the  pompous  follies  of  the  time;  they  serve 
to  contrast  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  popular  schools  with  the 
oolj  true  and  permanent  wisdom  which  he  professed  to  explain  and 
uphold.  Man  is  made  for  the  immutable ;  this  world  in  all  even  of 
its  best  and  happiest  devices,  is  essentially  the  sphere  of  the  fleeting 
and  the  variable:  everything,  then,  which  would  lead  the  diviner 
element  (to  Oetov)  to  content  itself  with  these  transient  apparitions, 
whether  it  be  the  rhetoric  of  the  sophist  or  the  poetry  of  the  more 
accomplished  artist,  is  but  an  ingenious  illusion,  and  dangerous  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  its  treacherous  fascinations. 

But,  that  we  may  better  judge  of  the  execution,  let  us  observe 
the  circumstances  that  regulated  the  design  of  Plato. 
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The  design  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  then,  in  this  its  moral, 
which  is  its  principal,  aspect,  was  nothing  less  than  to  supply  its 
age  with  a  complete  system  of  human  lifa  The  want  was  mani^sst 
and  alarming,  and  it  had  already  called  out  the  detached  but  power- 
ful efforts  of  Plato^s  illustrious  and  martyred  master.  But  Socrates 
was  formed  only  to  commence  the  work ;  it  is  his  highest  merit  that 
he  did  commence  it.  To  do  more  his  yery  excellencies  forbade. 
Sagacious,  practical,  fearless,  he  succeeded  in  revolutionizing  the 
literary  mind  of  Athens,  but  the  very  resoluteness  and  sincerity  of 
his  nature  laid  him  open  to  assault,  alarmed  the  vigilance  of  the 
public  corrupters,  and  lighted  their  revenge  to  its  object.  But  in 
another  respect  Socrates,  perhaps,  was  hardly  fitted  to  accomplish 
the  entire  task  which  the  time  demanded.  With  great  force  of  ideas, 
he  probably  valued  little  the  regularity  of  system ;  and  the  regula- 
rity of  system  is  often  required  as  well  to  assist  the  feeble  combina- 
tions of  inferior  minds,  as,  by  its  imposing  majesty  of  aspect,  to 
awe  down  opposition.  That,  then,  which  Socrates  had  begun,  his 
greatest  pupil  undertook  to  complete,  in  the  structure  of  a  vast  and 
symmetrical  system  which  should  at  once  provide  a  reply  to  the 
assailants  of  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions  in  all  their  varieties; 
should  give  to  its  defenders  the  means  of  allying  it  with  all  the  ad- 
vances of  human  science,  and  preserving  its  eminence  unchanged; 
should  supply  appropriate  nutriment  to  every  faculty  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  human  soul ;  and  should  insinuate  the  principles  of  im- 
changeable  truth,  in  such  a  form  as  to  evade  that  opposition  of  inte- 
rested adversaries  which  had  already  proved  so  fatal  to  Socrates. 

Had  there  existed  at  this  time  a  public  establishment  of  religion^ 
claiming  and  proving  a  divine  origin,  and  extending  its  influence 
over  every  rank  and  division  of  society,  to  elevate,  to  purify,  and  to 
strengthen,  this  vast  enterprise  would,  of  course,  have  been,  in  many 
respects,  superfluous ;  and  though  the  powers  of  Plato  would  still 
have  found  salutary  occupation  in  deepening  and  securing  the  me- 
taphysical basis  of  morality,  I  persuade  myself  that  none  would  have 
been  readier  than  this  majestic  mind,  to  ally  itself,  in  all  points  of 
belief  and  practice,  with  such  a  religion,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
its  noblest  and  happiest  exertions  were  those  devoted  to  appreciat- 
ing and  diffusing  it.  But,  as  Greece  was  then  circumstanced,  reli- 
gion was  itself  to  be  numbered  among  the  enemies  of  truth;  and 
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jeiy  in  all  that  monstrous  mass  of  fiction,  there  lay  some  scattered  ele- 
ments of  reality,  nor  could  the  entire  be  supplanted  without,  perhaps, 
greater  danger  than  it  brought.  The  design  of  the  Platonic  system 
was  adapted  to  this  state  of  things  with  great  skill.  In  the  last  lec- 
ture I  observed,  that  it  consisted  of  two  forms  of  teaching  very  easily 
distinguishable.  The  more  popular  formed  the  vestibule  to  the 
profounder,  and,  for  those  who  could  pass  no  farther  than  the  vesti- 
bule, it  supplied  food  for  the  imagination  of  a  far  superior  quality  to 
tiiat  furnished  by  any  part  of  the  degrading  superstition  of  the  State. 
But  it  is  when  we  look  at  the  entire,  and  when  we  thus  place  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  Plato's  more  gifted  auditors,  that  we  gain 
some  conception  of  the  completeness  and  grandeur  of  his  plan.  We 
then  see  in  it  nothing  less  than  a  vast  and  proportioned  system  of 
metaphysical,  moral,  and  theological  principles,  designed  to  super- 
sede, silently  but  effectively,  the  whole  mass  of  the  public  supersti- 
tions, supplying  the  place  of  every  rejected  folly  by  some  counter- 
part of  forcible  doctrine,  and  building  up  at  the  side  of  each  gaudy 
edifice  of  vicious  fancy  some  impressive  tenet,  decorated  (for  other- 
wise all  were  fruitless)  with  no  less  richness  of  imagination,  but 
imperceptibly  winning  the  spectator  to  penetrate  into  its  inner 
chambers,  and  there  discover  the  precious  reality  of  moral  truth. 
It  is  hence  that  Plato  so  constantly  talks  of  the  pursuit  of  philo- 
sophy imder  his  auspices  as  the  initiation  to  '^mysteries,"  and 
borrows,  to  represent  the  course  and  result  of  the  discipline  he  re- 
commends, all  the  expressive  phraseology  of  these  awful  observances. 
And  thus  this  singular  system,  adapting  itself  with  equal  accuracy 
to  the  reason  and  the  imagination,  at  the  same  time  that  it  deals 
with  the  darkest  questions  of  metaphysics,  constructs,  by  a  parallel 
operation,  a  kind  of  philosophical  mythology,  and  solders  the  whole 
fast  to  the  very  heart  of  Greece  and  of  the  age,  by  adopting  the 
more  innocent  stories  of  the  popular  belief  among  its  occasional 
decorations.  By  degrees,  as  the  student  became  more  and  more 
habituated  to  thought,  the  change  grew  more  complete,  and,  as 
Olympus  and  its  vulgar  wonders  melted  away,  a  new  heaven  came  in 
its  place, — ^no  other  than  ih&t  ideal  world  which  Plato  has  purposely 
brightened  with  the  most  ethereal  colouring  of  fancy,  that  the 
transformation  might  become  more  insensible.  The  **•  gods"  slowly 
descend  into  the  humble  ministers  of  a  supreme  Intelligence,  holding 
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their  very  immortality  at  his  will;  and  the  purified  mind  of  the 
disciple  at  length  finds  itself  alone  in  a  world  solitary  and  eternal,—- 
around  him,  the  immutable  forms  of  the  good,  the  just,  the  fair,— 
and  over  all,  the  expanded  arms  of  infinite  power  and  infinite  intel- 
ligence. 

It  was  thus  that  the  calm,  comprehensive,  all-conciliating  mind  of 
Plato  conceived  a  system  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the  soul  of 
man,  and  by  its  very  nature  susceptible  of  indefinite  expansion,  with- 
out losing  the  proportion  of  its  parts.  It  was,  of  course,  as  every 
philosophical  system,  limited  in  its  efficiency  to  the  minds  of  the 
cultivated  and  reflective,  but  Plato  knew,  that  if  these  were  gained, 
the  result  would  be  more  or  less  discernible  in  every  comer  of  so- 
ciety. He  could  as  little  conceive  as  rival  that  wondrous  system, 
which,  sublimer  than  his  own,  is  yet  simple  enough  for  the  thoughts 
and  the  tears  of  childhood, — which  awes  the  contemplation  of  sagea, 
and  regulates  the  morality  of  the  cottage  hearth :  but  we  are  not  to 
expect  in  the  philosopher  the  inspiration  also  of  the  prophet. 

It  was  necessary  to  enter  into  these  considerations  of  the  position 
of  Plato,  as  the  great  architect  upon  the  Socratic  foundation,  in 
order  to  approach,  with  due  preparation,  his  theory  of  human  life. 
When,  satisfied  of  the  importance  and  truth  of  the  moral  teaching 
of  Socrates,  the  pupil  proceeded  to  examine  into  the  speculative 
principles  on  which,  in  systematic  exposition,  it  should  be  founded, 
he  saw  nothing  complete  in  the  theoretic  philosophy  of  his  day, 
but  the  greatest  dignity  and  the  largest  capabilities  of  improvement 
in  that  of  the  Pythagoreans.  It  has  been  the  ceaseless  burden  of 
the  anti-Platonists, — from  Xenophon,  who  sneers  at  the  rcparwBtfi 
ffotpia  of  Pythagoras,  to  Brucker  (the  worst  section  in  whose  six 
quartos  is  that  on  Plato), — that  the  philosopher  alloyed  the  simplicity 
of  Socrates.with  these  heterogeneous  combinations  from  the  Italic 
schooL  I  confess  I  never  could  understand  what  these  objectors 
mean.  The  maxims  of  Socrates,  admirable  and  pregnant  and  right- 
minded  as  they  were,  and  forming  the  true  elements  of  a  great  sys- 
tem, were  not  a  system^  if  by  that  term  be  meant  a  strict  concatena- 
tion of  deductions  from  established  principles,  divided  under  distinct 
heads,  embracing  all  parts  of  their  subject,  and  fortified  against 
objections.  To  frame  a  system  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  tran- 
scend the  teaching  of  Socrates;  and  they  who  censure  Plato  for 
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iMTing  attempted  to  carry  that  teaching  back  into  its  metaphysical 
principles  (in  the  spirit  of  Itaiicism),  might  nearly  as  well  censure 
Clarke  or  Bishop  Butler  for  not  having  been  content  with  the  pro- 
ibond  bat  unconnected  Pensees  of  Pascal.  The  System  of  Ideas, 
the  great  characteristic  of  Platonism,  is  no  fanciful  or  gratuitous 
addition;  it  is  a  bulwark  based  deep  in  reflective  inquiry,  and  built, 
in  its  original  purpose,  to  resist  the  pressing  assaults  of  contempo- 
rary scepticism. 

With  that  theory  of  ideas  this  part,  as  every  part  of  Platonism,  is 
directly  connected.  The  '4dea,"  in  three  different  views  of  it,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  three  divisions  of  Platonism.  The  object  of  Pla- 
tonic Dialectics  is  to  obtain  a  right  conception,  and,  as  far  as  man  may, 
a  direct  apprehension,  of  the  idea  ;  the  object  of  Platonic  Physics  is 
to  illustrate  the  results  of  the  participation  of  the  idea  by  the  sen- 
sible universe;  the  object  of  the  Platonic  Ethics  is  to  make  the  idea 
the  subject  of  perpetual  imitation.  In  the  latter  sense  man  con- 
structs his  life,  as  the  Deity  constructed  the  universe,  after  the  ex- 
emplar of  the  ideal. 

Let  me  once  more  recall  to  your  recollection  the  nature  ofldeas^ 
which  are  thus  the  basis  of  the  Philosophy  we  are  studying.  Every- 
thing which  becomes  the  subject  of  sensible  knowledge  may  be  said 
to  possess  three  elements,  which  I  will  call  the  ideal,  the  material, 
and  the  formal.  The  material  element  is  the  mere  impression  of 
object  on  organ,  itself  no  direct  subject  of  consciousness  ;  the  for- 
mal is  the  mental  element  which  receives,  and,  in  receiving,  qualifies 
that  organic  impression  ;  the  ideal  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
phenomenon  in  the  world  of  reality, — a  foundation  to  which  Plato, 
with  great  subtlety,  assigned  as  it  were  another  foundation.  The 
Goody  thereby  intimating  that  the  last  principle  of  the  existence  of 
aU  that  does  exist  was  to  be  found  in  the  inconceivable  Perfection :  a 
notion  which  we  familiarize  to  ourselves  by  saying  (what  we  often 
do  say  without  any  reflection  on  the  unfathomable  depth  of  the 
thought  itself  I)  that  for  all  that  exists  there  must  assuredly  be,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  some  reason  which  makes  it  better  that  it  should 
exist,  and  exist  thus,  than  that  it  should  not  exist  thus  or  not  exist  at 
alL  The  connexion  between  the  Idea  and  the  Phenomenon  is  by 
Plato  variously  stated,  and  in  the  former  course  I  endeavoured  to 
collect  and  consider  his  expressions.    The  most  usual,  you  all  know, 
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are  imitation  Bnd participation  (/i</ii;<rcv  and  fUOeftsi)  ;  words  as  unex- 
ceptionable, probably,  as  any  that  could  be  found  to  denote  the  bond 
between  the  Real  and  the  Apparent, — the  real  cause,  the  apparent 
effect, — the  real  law,  the  apparent  instance, — ^but  which  have  sadly 
misled  the  ordinary  critics  of  Platonism,  who  are  wont  to  devise  an 
imaginary  world  of  shadows,  and,  having  demolished  this  spectral 
region  as  a  phantom,  to  exult  in  dismissing  for  ever  the  ideal  sys- 
tem of  Plato.  The  great  character  of  the  ideal  essences,  or  original 
laws  and  reasons  of  things,  is  their  indq>€ndence  of  the  mental  act  of 
apprehending  them,  as  well  as  of  all  other  influences  : — as  the  ex- 
ternal world  discovered  by  sense  is  independent  of  that  discovery, 
so  the  intelligible  world  discovered  by  intellect  is  independent  of  it» 
and  of  all  things.  In  the  discovery  of  both  we  draw  these  conclu- 
sions of  both. 

The  intelligible  element,  then,  gives  itself  to  the  sensible;  and 
the  intellect  of  man,  the  appointed  interpreter  of  the  universe,  re- 
fers the  sensible  to  the  intelligible.  But,  from  causes  altogether 
mysterious,  and  which  Plato  treats  with  haste  and  brevity,  the  sen- 
sible result  is  ever  inferior  and  disproportionate  to  the  intelligible 
ground.  You  will  reply,  that,  according  to  the  interpretation 
already  given,  this  is  impossible  ;  for  that  the  effect  can  never  be 
disproportionate  to  its  own  cause,  the  result  inadequate  to  its  own 
reason.  But  here  we  come  upon  one  of  those  sublime  arrangements 
of  Platonism,  which,  even  when  the  reason  hesitates  to  accept  them, 
still  endear  it  to  every  elevated  mind.  Plato,  well  knowing  this 
difficulty,  aware  that  this  balance  of  inferiority — this  melancholy 
deficit  in  nature — must  be  accounted  for,  determined  yet  to  do  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  save  the  ideal  world  unharmed.  Accordingly, 
he  ascribed  it  to  that  undefinable  someUiing^  the  substratum  of  the 
sensible,  on  the  nature  of  which  I  have  already  at  some  length  en- 
gaged you.  It  followed,  that  the  more  we  could  detach  phenomena 
from  their  sensible  existence,  the  more  we  could  consider  qualities 
as  in  themselves,  and  not  as  elements  of  the  visible  series,  the  more 
we  should  have  brought  them  into  that  state  in  which  we  could  con- 
sider them  as  images  of  eternal  realities. 

Such  views  as  these  obviously  extended  to  every  form  of  exis- 
tence ;  the  theory  included  all  nature,  from  its  vastest  to  its  minutest 
constituents.    But,  though  every  phenomenon  of  nature  might  thus 
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form  a  step  from  the  sensible  to  the  ideal,  some  objects  there  were 
which  stood  as  steps  far  higher  than  the  rest  in  this  ladder  of  the 
philosophic  contemplatist  For  if  there  be  differences  of  rank  in 
the  ideal  world  itself, — if  there  be  some  laws  of  the  Universal  Sys- 
tem that  originate  all  the  rest,  and  make,  as  it  were  the  very  charter 
of  its  entire  legislation, — assuredly  there  must  be  proportionate  dif- 
ferences in  the  sensible  embodiment,  and  the  judicious  aspirant  after 
the  true  dignity  of  man  will  attach  himself  with  anxious  earnestness 
to  these.  In  every  object,  that  even  feebly  exhibits  them,  he  will 
see  the  reflected  light  of  eternity,  and  know  the  quivering  beam 
through  all  its  dimness  and  distortion  ;  if  many  such  objects  meet 
his  gaze,  he  vrill  abstract  the  blessed  quality  from  them  all,  and 
thus  condense  the  light  in  his  intellectual  focus  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
patient  contemplation  shall  at  length  enable  him  to  gain  some  con- 
ception of  the  splendour  of  the  original  luminary.  And  that  which 
encourages  such  a  hope  is  the  perceived  fact,  that  the  most  com- 
manding ideas  of  the  invisible  world  do  actually  reveal  themselves 
in  this  world  in  a  form  partially  intelligible.  For  example,  the  quali- 
ties of  sense,  whiteness,  sweetness,  odours,  sounds, — though  they, 
doubtless,  are  finally  referable  to  ideal  originals, — can  at  best  bear 
but  a  faint  analogy  to  their  intelligibles  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  pro- 
portions, with  mathematical  regulations, — with  first  principles,  the 
ayvroOera  of  the  sciences, — above  all,  it  is  not  so  with  moral  viHues. 
Here,  though  still  unable  to  behold  except  in  particular  manifesta- 
tion, an  easy  effort  of  abstraction  brings  us  almost  within  reach  of 
the  ideas  themselves,  and  we  seem  to  become  conscious  of  the  fact, 
that  we  have  but  to  escape  the  body,  and  with  it  the  world  of  sense, 
to  stand  in  the  simplicity  of  pure  rational  natures  in  front  of  the 
awful  originals. 

But  when  we  inquire  what  it  m,  in  the  Platonic  sense,  thus  to 
behold  an  idea,  we  cannot  easily  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
question  might  be  replied  to  in  two  ways.  1st.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  disembodied  rational  faculty  can  and  shall  apprehend,  by  a 
succession  of  endless  generalizations,  the  laws  of  the  Universal  Sys- 
tem more  and  more  widely  unfolded  ;  perceiving  in  each  that  per- 
fection of  wisdom  which  gives  it  the  highest  moral  necessity.  The  idea 
of  virtue,  or  rather  the  various  forms  of  the  one  ultimate  idea,  may 
thus  expand  into  a  vastness  of  glory  now  altogether  inconceivable. 
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and  so  amplify  for  ever,  itself  indeed  immutable,  but  the  reason  un- 
consciously widening  in  capacity.  This  presents  a  true  and  noble 
sense ;  nor  indeed  can  any  one  among  ourselves,  who  has  learned  to 
hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge  as  well  as  '^  righteousness,*'  con- 
ceive, that  for  a  little  temporary  endurance  this  infinite  perspectiye 
of  attainment  is  almost  distinctly  promised  in  the  charter  of 
our  Christian  hopes,  without  a  beating  heart  and  a  resolve  of  high 
endeavour. 

But  there  is  a  second  sense  in  which  the  emancipation  of  the 
rational  element  for  the  direct  intuition  of  ideas  may  be  conceived. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  reason  shall  instantly  apprehend  the 
ultimate  idea,  shall  grasp  at  once  the  very  foundations  of  existence. 

I  need  not  again  observe  to  you,  that  this  anticipation  supposes 
an  ultimate  unittf  between  the  rational  element  of  the  soul  and  the 
Ideal  Realities  themselves  ;  for  thus  only  could  it  be  expected  that 
the  reason,  when  freed  from  its  restrictions,  would  necessarily  em- 
brace them.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  that  there  must  be  ideal  foun- 
dations for  all  existences,  another  thing  to  apprehend  the  ideal 
foundations  themselves.  To  suppose  the  latter  faculty  certain  is,  I 
repeat,  to  suppose  the  last  reasons  of  things  and  the  reason  of  man 
to  be  fundamentally  one  ;  a  supposition  which  we  have  before  seen 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the 
soul ;  a  supposition  which  wonderfully  enhances,  indeed,  the  dignity 
of  the  spiritual  principle  in  man,  by  thus  supposing  it  to  hold  the 
key  of  the  universe  ;  but  a  supposition  for  which,  in  this  unlimited 
sense,  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation. 

As  concerns  our  present  purpose,  either  of  these  suppositions 
might  be  accepted.  I  mention  them  because  the  Platonic  exposi- 
tions do  not  seem  to  have  kept  the  distinction  in  view.  But  with 
reference  to  what  I  conceive  the  true  and  genuine  value  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  speculative  and  practical, — with  reference,  espe- 
cially, to  the  present  division  of  the  subject,  you  may  adopt  either. 
The  infinite  progression,  or  the  changeless  intuition,  would  alike 
suit  the  rule  and  tenor  of  the  Ethics  of  Plato. 

You  are  now  prepared  to  entertain  that  subject.  You  have  seen 
that  the  phenomenal  images  of  ideas,  that  ideas  in  their  most  per- 
fect state  of  sensible  manifestation,  can  be  obtained  by  the  reflective 
mind.     Separating  these  from  all  their  debasing  concomitants,  con- 
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ceiying  tbem  in  a  state  yet  purer  than  any  which  experience  in  its 
limited  range  can  exhibit,  the  thoughts  are  raised  on  the  ascent  to 
abeolate  perfection.  In  the  mean  time,  the  soul  is  quickened  by 
the  remembrance  of  its  own  dignity  and  capacities,  it  laments  the 
ignoble  confinement  to  which  it  is  reduced,  it  knows  the  path  to 
freedom  lies  through  self-purification,  terminated  by  the  brief  and 
happy  gate  of  death ;  it,  therefore,  resolves  to  exert  its  anticipated 
freedom  by  realizing  the  high  vision  of  perfection  for  ever  before 
it.  Distinctly  to  know  these  truths,  the  necessary  requisite  to  all 
osefol  effort, — practically  to  fix  them  as  the  rules  of  life, — ^this  is 
prudence  or  wisdom — qjpoyrjffi9^ — the  leading  excellence  according  to 
the  views  of  Plato  ;  the  virtue  without  which  all  others  are  but 
qpeoious  vices.  Tou  perceive  from  hence  that  the  idea  of  the 
^Rational  in  man  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  Platonic  morals  ;  and 
the  main  exercise  of  the  Rational,  the  separation  of  soul,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  body  and  all  bodily  adjuncts. 

This  principle  of  Rationality  is  a  direct  consequence  from  the 
entire  scheme  of  Platonism.  The  system  supposes  the  original 
unity  of  the  Beautiful,  the  Just,  and  the  Good,  in  the  True;  the  True 
being,  as  it  were,  the  supporting  or  substantiating,  the  Good  the 
characterizing  idea;  the  Beautiful  and  Just  accompanying  both :  the 
True  being  the  very  reality  of  things  ;  the  Good,  the  final  cause  of 
their  being ;  and  the  others  investing  the  True  out  of  the  strength 
of  that  final  cause, — for  wherever  is  the  dr/aOov  there  will  infallibly 
be  the  highest  measure  of  harmonious  proportion,  and  proportion  is 
the  essential  idea  of  both  the  Beautiful  and  the  Just.  Now  the  soul 
of  man  is  originally  formed  to  meet  these  governing  ideas  of  the 
Universe,  it  is  congenial,  it  is  (in  its  rational  element)  coeternal  with 
them.  This  must  apply  equally  to  every  human  soul,  however  de- 
based by  its  contact  with,  and  slavery  to,  the  body ;  the  depth  of 
its  degradation  cannot  efface  the  fact  of  its  original  adaptation ;  and 
though  the  vast  majority  of  the  race  live  unconscious  of  their  pri- 
vileges, the  privileges  nevertheless  eidst,  and  it  is  the  function  of 
**  philosophy"  to  instruct  how  to  enjoy  them.  The  great  requisite 
of  virtue,  then,  is  to  gain  the  intuition  of  these  ideal  excellencies ; 
and  the  original  fitness  of  the  soul  to  meet  them  is  so  certain,  that 
it  cannot  be  conceived  that  it  can  really  apprehend  these  eternal 
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objects  without  jieldiDg  to  their  divine  attraction.  But  the  intui- 
tion of  ideas  is  knowledge  or  science  in  its  highest,  its  only  genuine 
sense  ;  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  are  thus  identified  in  their 
highest  point;  and  the  p6ijin9  of  the  philososophic  mind  sees  beneath 
it,  on  one  side,  all  the  infinite  varieties  of  human  learning,  on  the 
other,  all  the  diversities  of  human  virtue,  as  its  subordinate  results, 
or  dependent  developments. 

From  this  leading  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul, 
consequences  naturally  follow,  which  have  often  startled  the  readers 
of  Plato,  but  which  are  really  the  necessary  fruits  of  this  principle. 

For  example,  Plato  inherits  with  Socrates,  the  maxim  that  no 
man  is  voluntarily  evil,  kokov  kKwv  oviei*.  The  rationale  of  this  doc- 
trine seems  to  be, — that  the  immortal  element  of  the  soul,  the  direc- 
tive power,  is  essentially  formed  to  make  good  its  object ;  that,  there- 
fore, it  can  only  be  through  a  suspension,  or  eclipse  of  that  power, 
that  evil  can  in  fact  become  the  aim  of  the  man ;  a  suspension  which 
even  then  does  not  allow  him  to  choose  evil  as  evil,  but  which  hides 
from  his  view  the  perfect  idea  of  the  good.  Even  when  he  is  ad- 
monished, he  may  pursue  the  delusive  phantom,  but  it  is  still  from 
a  belief  of  its  reality;  it  is  as  the  reality  of  excellence  he  follows  it; 
and  the  original,  the  indestructible  law  of  his  rational  being,  still 
proclaims  him  a  devoted  worshipper  of  virtue,  at  the  very  moment 
that  in  his  temporary  blindness  he  adores  its  opposite.  This  doc- 
trine, which  in  a  certain  degree  is  true  and  profitable,  but  which 
may  obviously,  by  overlooking  the  operation  of  habit  and  passion, 
be  carried  to  a  very  extravagant  lcngth%  is  made  the  basis  of 
many  admirable  arguments  on  the  advantage  of  philosophy,  the 
coucher  of  the  eye  of  reason,  the  legislator  of  true  and  apparent 
goods.  In  its  fullest  form  it  resolves  into  the  proposition  that  all 
vice  is  ignorance. 

*  For  it  surely  is  most  erroneous  to  deny,  what  all  men  can  attest,  that  the  foiQO 
of  habit  or  of  violent  propension  may  urge  to  the  commission  of  vice  at  the  very  in- 
stant tliat  the  intellect  is  most  abundantly  cognizant  of  the  exoeUence  of  virtue.  To 
call  this  blindness,  or  the  substitution  of  a  false  for  a  true  good,  seems  wholly  imwar- 
ranUble.  Plato  argues  that  we  commit  vice /or  the  take  oftk  supposed  good,  and 
that  it  is  good  which  still  is  in  view.  This  supposes  man  always  to  act  with  an  ulte- 
rior view,  which  is  likewise  quite  gratuitous. 
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The  principle,  often  directly  or  indirectly  propoonded  by  Plato, 
that  all  virtue  is  '*  one,''  that  no  man  can  be  truly  virtuous  by  halves, 
is  not  far  removed  from  the  same  leading  notion.  To  us  the  doc- 
trine seems  easily  derivable  from  the  consideration  that  the  same 
principle,  whatever  it  be, — whether  the  will  of  God,  or  the  fitness 
o£  things,  or  both, — which  urges  to  partial  virtue,  must,  if  genuine, 
urge  to  all,  as  equally  applicable  to  all.  This  seems  to  have  been  iu 
Plato's  mind,  but  not  this  only.  Virtue  itself,  when  contemplated 
from  without,  seemed  to  consist  in  a  certain  happy  proportionality 
in  all  the  elements  of  the  system ;  this  (which  was  justice)  was  the 
last  result  of  the  possession  and  exercise  of  that  wisdom  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  Now  the  very  notion  oi  jtut  proportion  brings  with 
it  the  idea  of  unity  in  the  midst  of  multiplicity;  it  is  the  diversified 
governed  by  the  uniform.  Virtue,  then,  the  result  of  the  presidency 
of  the  RatioQal  takes  from  this  singleness  of  control  a  character  of 
unity,  for  the  harmonious  relation  of  parts  is  a  thing  in  itself  in- 
divisible. To  these  views  contemplations  more  metaphysical  allied 
themselves  ;  the  very  unity  of  the  supreme  idea  of  good,  in  which 
all  inferior  manifestations  were  absorbed  and  lost,  reduced  to  its 
own  simplicity  all  human  efforts  to  copy  and  embody  it. 

Lastly,  the  maxim  which  is  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion  in 
the  Platonic  dialogues, — the  maxim,  *'  that  virtue  cannot  be  scholas- 
tically  taught,'^ — finds  its  explanation  in  the  same  system  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  It  is  Plato's  perpetual  admonition,  that  true  knowledge  is 
incommunicable,  in  the  way  of  information,  from  man  to  man, — that 
it  must  be  recovered  out  of  the  depths  of  the  soul  itself.  On  this 
principle  turns  the  singular  passage  in  the  Phaedrus,  so  alien  to  our 
modem  habits  of  thought,  in  which  Plato  denounces  the  invention 
oi  writing  asamisfortune  to  man, — as  the  prolific  parent  of  borrowed, 
sophistical,  and  illusory  wisdom.  Now  we  have  seen  that  the  fontal 
ideas  of  virtue  and  science  are  blended  in  the  0/>oVi;<r«9,  or  wisdom, 
of  Plato.  The  same  principle  must,  therefore,  apply  to  virtue  as  to 
knowledge.  In  its  true  essence  it  cannot  be  conveyed ;  no  series  of 
practical  maxims*  however  judicious,  can  reach  this  hidden  reality; 
it  must  discover  itself  to  the  reflective  mind  by  its  own  inherent 
light.  It  is  when  Plato  treats  of  this  subject  that  he  rises  into 
those  expressions  so  deeply  interesting  to  Christian  readers,  in 
which  he  intimates,  though  darkly,  some  belief  of  the  operation  of 
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the  Eternal  Spirit  upon  the  soul  of  man.  Nor  does  it  at  all  lessen 
that  interest,  that  thej  are  combined  with  his  own  theory  of  the  no* 
iural  prerogatives  of  soul  itself ;  inasmuch  as  the  point  alone  prac- 
tically important,  the  necessity  of  an  aid  distinct  from  ordinary  in- 
fluenoes,  remains  imaffected  by  any  hjrpothesis  of  that  description. 
These  demands,  echoing  from  the  inmost  nature  of  the  profoundest 
and  purest  of  moral  reflectors,  have  their  own  unalterable  Talue,- 
although  Plato  considered  them  required,  not  so  much,  indeed,  to 
communicate  new  impressions,  as  to  restore  the  native  functions  of 
the  paralysed  mind;  to  *'  teach"  virtue,  but  to  teach  it  by  a  XcKyot 
^e«off, — a  supernal  element  r^ained;  to  teach  it,  not  by  conveying 
truths  so  much  as  renovating  faculties,  not  so  much  by  exhibiting 
objects  before  inconceivable,  as  by  brightening  the  tarnished  sur- 
ftoe  of  the  intellectual  mirror,  which  then  must^  of  its  own  accord, 
reflect  the  unchangeable  images  of  virtue  and  of  truth. 
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COMING. 

PREACHED,  IN  ADVENT,  BEFOBE  THE  UNIYEBSITT  OF  DUBLIN.  ^ 

^ 

1  CoE.  i.  7. 
Waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

THE  Church  of  God,  my  brethren,  standing  midway 
in  Eternity,  and  finding  little  in  the  Present  but 
trial  and  difficulty,  looks  for  her  consolation  mainly  to 
the  Past  and  to  the  Future.  These  are  the  inheritance 
of  which  Faith  and  Hope  make  her  the  blessed  posses- 
sor. In  the  Past  she  contemplates  the  origin,  in  the 
Future  the  fulfilment  of  her  joy ;  in  both  alike,  one 
unaltered  author  and  channel  of  mercies.  In  Him — 
"  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and 
for  ever,"  she  beholds  the  sure  foundation  of  her  own 
stability  through  time  and  eternity.  Nor  this  alone. 
Associated  with  Him  in  ineffable  union,  she  reads  in 
His  history  her  own ;  she  is  identified  with  all  His  for- 
tunes ;  she  pursues  His  footsteps ;  she  becomes  the 
perpetuated  image  of  His  whole  existence.  As  He 
leads,  she  humbly  follows  ; — "  Christ  the  first — after- 
ward they  that  are  Christ's"  is  the  rule,  not  of  the 
resurrection  only,  but  of  all  things.  He  came  first  in 
lowliness,  and  His  Church  began  in  lowliness;  He  was 
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visited  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Jordan,  and  she  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost ;  He  laboured  in  weariness  and 
watchings,  and  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head  till  the 
Cross  became  His  pillow, — she  too  was  long  a  house- 
less wanderer,  solemnizing  her  holy  mysteries  in  se- 
pulchres, and  scorned  by  the  souls  she  would  have 
shed  her  blood  to  rescue;  He,  after  His  day  of  martyj> 
dom,  ascended  in  power  to  heaven,  and  she  after  her's 
became  mighty  upon  earth.  Yet,  as  His  victory  is  to 
our  eyes  invisible,  so  is  much  of  her  glory;  and  as  His 
triumph  is  in  a  manner  unfinished  because  unseen,  so 
is  she — and,  alas !  in  degree  far  more — as  yet  imper- 
fect, ineffectual,  incomplete.  But  He  shall  once  more 
ascend  in  visible  public  supremacy,  and  then  shall  her 
enthronement  be  public,  and  her  triumph  consummate 
also.  Thus,  though  Christ  be  divine,  and  the  Church 
be  human,  the  destinies  of  both  are  truly  linked  by 
bonds  no  strength  shall  ever  sunder:  to  "follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth"  is  her  office,  her  privi- 
lege, and  her  glory  for  everlasting. 

How  deep  an  interest  gathers  round  every  great 
crisis  in  the  history  of  that  mighty  leader,  whose 
deathless  life  is  thus  not  only  the  pledge  but  the  mo- 
del of  our  own.  If,  amid  all  the  errors,  infirmities,  and 
failures  of  the  Church,  she  still  can  catch  in  the  past 
story  of  her  immortal  Spouse  the  image  she  was  meant, 
and  in  her  weakness  still  strives  as  she  may  to  copy ; 
what  should  be  her  joy  to  reflect  on  the  far  more 
glorious  series  of  events  in  which  He  is  yet  to  be  her 
forerunner!  If,  as  at  this  season,  she  think  at  eacH 
returning  service,  with  saddened  yet  happy  heart,  of 
that  mystery  of  unimaginable  love  that  brought  Him 
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first  "  to  visit  us  in  great  humility;"  how  ought  the 
eye  to  kindle  and  the  heart  to  beat,  as  the  picture 
flashes  on  the  imagination,  of  that  second  coming,  in 
which,  through  all  the  terrors  of  judgment,  her  saints 
shaQ  be  safe,  and  when  the  anger  that  consumes  a 
world  shall  be  but  the  minister  and  precursor  of  a  love 
that  restores  it  immortally  for  her  ! 

Yet  of  this  future  coming — of  this  true  Advent-sea- 
son of  eternity,  though  much  is  known,  much,  too,  is 
hidden.  There  are  secrets  the  Divine  Bridegroom 
whispers  not ;  that  the  "  Spirit  and  the  Bride"  may  still 
say  "  come."  Between  the  Church  and  the  Church's 
head  there  still  subsists,  even  in  this  intimate  union, 
a  mysterious  separation;  and  on  the  period  of  that  se- 
paration a  holy  reserve.  It  has  already  lasted  for  ages, 
and  we  cannot  dare  to  predict  at  what  epoch  it  is  to 
close.  The  veil  that  hangs  before  the  celestial  sanc- 
tuary is  still  undrawn :  and  it  is  vain  for  us  to  "  mar- 
vel," as  of  old  the  expectants  of  Zacharias,  that  the 
High  Priest  of  our  profession  "  tarrieth  so  long  in  the 
Temple,"  He  has  willed  it,  that,  certain  of  His  even- 
tual arrival,  we  should  remain  in  uncertainty  as  to  its 
destined  moment.  "  The  times  and  the  seasons  which 
the  Father  hath  put  in  His  own  power"  He  would  have 
us  desire,  and  expect,  and  conjecture,  but  not  dare  to 
define. 

At  this  season,  then,  which  the  Church  has  appro- 
priated directly  to  the  first,  and  indirectly,  by  the  Spi- 
rit of  her  services,  to  the  second  coming  of  her  Lord, 
we  can  scarcely  fall  upon  a  more  interesting  subject  of 
reflection  than  the  state  and  form  of  the  Scripture 
revelations,  in  special  relation  to  this  very  uncertainty 
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with  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  invest  the  awful 
hour  of  His  return  among  us.  The  numberless  schemes 
of  prophetic  chronology  that  abound  in  the  Church, 
while  they  worthily  fulfil  His  purpose  that  our  thoughts 
should  be  much  engaged  in  this  holy  theme,  as  clearly 
evince,  by  their  mutual  differences,  His  equal  purpose, 
that  absolute  certainty  regarding  it  should  as  yet  be 
refused  to  man.  Why  is  it  good  for  us  to  be  thus  de- 
nied certainty,  yet  invited  to  anticipation  ?  Why  has 
He  made  us  sure  of  the  event  and  uncertain  of  the 
time  ?  Why  is  this  combination  of  knowledge  and 
ignorance  better  for  us  than  a  clear  and  absolute 
knowledge  could  be  ?  What  are  the  feelings  which, 
by  this  arrangement,  He  would  substitute  in  place  of 
the  undoubting  assurance  He  withholds  ? 

The  variety,  the  apparent  contrariety  of  the  Scripture 
declarations  as  to  the  immediacy  or  remoteness  of  the 
second  Advent  of  Christ,  is,  as  you  know,  a  main  cause 
of  the  perplexity  which  involves  this  subject.  Of 
course  I  do  not  mean  on  this  occasion  to  betray  you 
into  the  labyrinth  of  dissension  and  speculation  in 
which  it  is  entangled.  I  restrict  myself  to  a  single, 
comprehensive,  and  practical  train  of  thought.  I  seem 
to  myself  to  see  in  this  very  variety,  even  in  this  seem- 
ing opposition  of  predictions,  an  arrangement  specially 
and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  cherishing 
that  incessant  expectation,  stimulating  that  eager  in- 
quiry, and  enkindling  that  anxious  desire,  which  toge- 
ther form  the  homage  of  intellect  and  affections  that 
an  absent  Lord  demands  and  approves  in  His  servants. 
I  find  that  this  blending  of  light  and  obscurity  leaves 
us  in  a  state  more  suitable  and  more  profitable  than 
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either  absolute  ignorance  or  perfect  knowledge;  that 
it  awakens  feelings  which  the  former  would  fail  to 
excite,  and  the  latter  would  quench  as  they  arose.  At 
the  same  time — which  is  most  remarkable  and  impor- 
tant— I  see  this  diversified  language  of  prophecy  in  no 
case  chargeable  with  real  contradiction ;  I  see  it  every- 
where so  skilfully  guarded  and  compensated,  as,  on 
striking  the  balance  of  the  whole,  to  be  found  ajQir- 
roing  nothing  which  any  honest  inquirer  can  regard  as 
refuted  by  the  result. 

In  asking  you,  then,  to  enter  with  me  a  little  more 
deeply  into  this  inquiry,  let  me  endeavour  to  show  you 
how  carefully  the  word  of  God  leaves  the  period  un- 
certain, how  carefully  it  presses  it  upon  us  as  ever  im- 
pending, how  carefully  this  is  done  without  real  con- 
tradiction, and  how  the  whole  arrangement  tends  to 
produce  practical  results  of  the  highest  value. 

At  one  time,  then,  our  Lord  seems  to  speak  as  if,  in 
the  literal  and  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  words,  "  im- 
mediately after"  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, — which 
•*  this  generation  should  not  pass"  till  it  had  witnessed, 
the  standard  of  His  glory  should  be  unfurled  in  the 
heavens;  and  as  if  the  fall  of  unhappy  Israel  should  be 
the  signal  to  His  trusting  disciples  that  their  final  "  re- 
demption drew  nigh."  With  the  same  apparent  signi- 
ficance His  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  himself  and  his  bre- 
thren as  "  them  that  are  alive  and  remain"  to  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  in  glory  ;  and  declares  that  "  yet  a  little 
while  and  he  that  shall  come  will  come  and  will  not 
tarry."  St.  James  annoimces  that "  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  is  nigh ;"  St.  Peter  that  "  the  end  of  all  things  is 
at  hand;"  and  Christ  himself,  re-appearing  in  the  revela- 
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tion  to  St.  John,  closes  His  warnings  with  the  thrice 
repeated  assurance,  "  I  come  quickly."  Those  who  in- 
terpret such  declarations  in  the  more  obvious  sense, 
would,  of  course,  add  to  them,  as  confirmations,  all 
those  numerous  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  exhorts  his 
converts  (as  in  the  text)  to  "  wait  for  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,"  to  "  wait  for  the  Son  from  heaven," 
to  "  look  for  the  blessed  hope  and  glorious  appearing 
of  God  the  Saviour,"  to  "  wait  patiently  for  Christ," — 
expressions  which  at  first  seem  to  make  the  certainty 
of  His  speedy  manifestation  a  direct  practical  motive 
and  maxim. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these 
phrases  have  formed  a  favourite  topic  of  infidel  sar- 
casm. It  is,  indeed,  no  more  than  our  Lord's  own  in- 
timation that  His  professed  servants  would  be  found 
to  "  say  in  their  hearts  that  their  Lord  delayed  His 
coming ;"  no  more  than  St.  Peter's  prediction,  that  "  in 
the  last  days  should  come  scoffers  saying,  where  is  the 
promise  of  His  coming  ?" 

Yet  nothing  can  be  more  demonstrably  certain  than 
that  these  passages,  however  calculated  to  stimulate 
expectation,  were  never  intended  to  asse7*t  the  imme- 
diate advent  of  Christ.  It  is  plain  that  there  are  two 
supposable  methods  of  argument  by  which  such  a 
point  as  this  might  be  established;  either  by  going  into 
a  detailed  investigation  of  the  passages  adduced,  which, 
however,  to  do  it  justice,  would  probably  be  too  ela- 
borate an  undertaking  for  the  present  occasion ;  or  by 
adducing  contemporary  assertions,  in  direct  negation  of 
the  alleged  doctrine,  from  the  lips  of  the  very  authors 
themselves,  a  proof  which  I  prefer,  as,  for  our  present 
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purpose,  simpler  and  more  satisfactory.  Now  these  fall 
naturally  into  two  classes.  Some  seem  to  point  to  a  re- 
mote period,  at  least  as  forcibly  as  the  passages  for- 
merly cited  point  to  a  nearer  one ;  others  expressly 
mention  the  period  as  one  on  which  all  more  definite 
information  was  to  be  purposely  withheld.  It  is  plain 
that  both  equally  negative  the  supposition  of  an  inten- 
tion in  the  inspired  authors  to  limit  the  period  to  their 
own  generation. 

Thus,  the  same  Lord  who  seemed  just  now  to  an- 
nounce so  speedy  an  arrival,  intimates  that  the  Gospel 
must  be  preached  to  a  vast  extent  before  "  the  end" 
come ;  and  compares  His  own  return  to  that  of  the  mas- 
ter of  servants,  who  comes  "  after  a  long  time''  to  rec- 
kon with  them.  The  same  St.  Paul  who  had  addressed 
the  Thessalonians  in  his  first  Epistle,  as  if  they,  yet 
alive,  were  to  behold  the  coming  of  Christ,  in  his  se- 
cond warns  them  that  his  words  were  meant  to  justify 
no  such  certainty,  inasmuch  as  that  the  day  of  Christ 
was  to  be  preceded  by  a  great  and  conspicuous  apos- 
tacy.  The  same  St.  James  who  had  spoken  of  the  same 
coming  as  "  drawing  nigh"  introduces  his  assertion  by 
exhortations  of  endurance,  and  illustrations  derived 
from  the  "  long  patience"  of  the  husbandman  waiting 
for  the  fruit  of  the  earth.  The  same  St.  Peter,  who  in 
his  first  Epistle  contemplates  the  "end  of  all  things  as  at 
hand,"  and  bids  the  Christian  hope  for  the  "  grace  to  be 
brought  at  the  revelation  of  Christ,"  in  his  second  ob- 
viates objections  to  the  tardy  march  of  the  expected 
Judge,  not  by  denying  the  fact,  but  by  reminding  his 
reader  that  "  the  Lord  is  not  slack  as  men  count  slack- 
ness, but  long-suffering  to  usward,"  and  that  the  cycles 
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of  his  providence  transcend  our  feeble  grasp,  "  one  day 
being  with  Him  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day."  The  same  book  of  revelation  which 
promises  the  rapid  return  of  Christ  unfolds  an  antece- 
dent series  of  events  probably  sufficient  to  occupy  long 
revolving  ages. 

The  other  class  of  passages,  which  escpresdy  deny 
us  all  definite  information  as  to  the  Advent,  are  even 
more  convincing,  because  even  more  distinct.  We 
need  not  go  beyond  the  language  of  our  Lord,  whom 
we  find  employing  every  form  of  illustration  to  repre- 
sent the  unexpectedness,  even  to  His  own  servants,  of 
an  event  which  surely  could  not  be  unexpected  if  He 
had  taught  them  to  prepare  for  it  as  fixed  and  imme- 
diate. "  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son 
[in  His  capacity  as  human  prophet],  but  the  Father." 
"  The  Son  of  man  cometh  at  an  hour  when  ye  think 
not."  "  The  master  of  the  house"  may  come  "  at  even, 
or  at  midnight,  or  at  tlie  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morn- 
ing." But  whenever  he  come,  it  shall  be  "  as  a  thief," 
it  shall  be  as  the  flood  of  Noah,  it  shall  be  "as  a  snare 
on  all  them  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 

It  is,  then,  palpable,  as  against  the  infidel  objector, 
that  the  expressions  which  seem  to  predict  an  imme- 
diate arrival  cannot  liave  been  thus  meant  by  authors 
who  in  the  same  discourse, — often  in  the  same  context, 
— speak  of  its  period  as  probably  remote,  and  as  wholly 
unrevealed.  You  will  naturally  ask,  what  then  could 
have  been  the  origin  or  purport  of  these  ambiguous 
phrases  ?  Why  is  the  Advent  ever  said  to  be  "  near," 
if  it  be  certain  that  tliose  who  said  so  cannot  have 
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meant  their  words  to  be  understood  as  literal  and  posi- 
tive assertions  of  its  speedy  approach  ?  The  ordinary 
solution  refers  them  all  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
as  being  virtually  "  the  coming  of  Christ,"  in  the  mani- 
festation of  His  divine  power,  to  take  vengeance  on  His 
enemies,  and  in  the  overtlirow  of  the  old,  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  His  own  new, 
dbpensation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  interpretation, 
however  it  seem  to  apply  in  some  instances,  is  seldom 
rigorously  necessary.  The  difficulty  undoubtedly  arises 
from  the  prejudices  of  our  limited  capacity,  and  still 
more  limited  compass  of  experience.  Let  the  language 
of  Scripture  be  estimated  in  reference  to  the  mighty 
system  of  which  it  treats,  and  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion nearly  or  wholly  vanishes.  It  is  plain  that  that 
period  which  is  distant  in  one  scheme  of  tilings  may 
be  near  in  another,  where  events  are  on  a  vaster  scale, 
and  move  in  a  mightier  orbit.  That  which  is  a  whole 
life  to  the  ephemera  is  but  a  day  to  the  man ;  that 
which  in  the  brief  succession  of  authentic  human  his- 
tory is  counted  as  remote,  is  but  a  single  page  in  the 
volume  of  the  heavenly  records.  The  coming  of  Christ 
may  be  distant  as  measured  on  the  scale  of  human  life, 
but  may  be  **  near,"  and  "  at  hand,"  and  "  at  the  door," 
when  the  interval  of  the  two  advents  is  compared,  not 
merely  with  the  four  thousand  years  which  were  but 
its  preparation,  but  with  the  line  of  infinite  ages  which 
it  is  itself  preparing.  View  the  interval  that  spans  the 
first  and  second  coming,  as  we  do,  who  arc  close  to  the 
object,  because  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  it  swells  to  a  vast 
extent ;  view  it  as  we  shall  yet  do,  from  some  far  height 
in  the  measureless  eternity  of  the  Church  triumphant ; 
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view  it  as  these  holy  men  were  wont  to  do,  the  first 
stage  in  an  infinite  progress,  and  it  lessens  to  a  point ! 
This  seems  to  be  suflScient  to  account  for  the  use  of 
terms  importing  nearness,  rapidity,  immediate  approach, 
without  supposing  them  in  any  respect  contradicted  by 
the  event.  The  coming  of  Christ  was  remote  to  the 
Apostles,  as  the  opposite  side  of  this  earth  is  remote 
to  us;  it  was  "near"  to  the  Apostles,  as  the  same 
breadth  of  the  globe  is  still  but  a  point  in  the  system 
of  revolving  worlds  to  which  our  globe  belongs. 

But  of  this  peculiar  choice  of  language  there  is 
something  more  to  be  said,  in  relation  to  my  immedi- 
ate subject,  the  practical  use  and  purpose  of  this  compli- 
cated arrangement  of  the  predictions  about  the  Lord's 
coming  It  would  be  the  perfection  of  a  revelation 
designed  to  operate  on  the  heart,  to  employ  forms  of 
phraseology  which  should  at  the  same  time  justify 
tliemselves  to  the  reflective  inquirer,  and  yet,  to  the 
mass  of  mankind  (for  whose  use  it  must  ever  be  mainly 
meant),  tend  to  suggest  thoughts  and  feelings,  such  as 
a  more  literal  statement  must  in  many  cases  altogether 
fail  to  generate.  This,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  ex- 
cellencies of  the  whole  Bible  language  (though  a  com- 
mon ground  of  the  short-sighted  cavils  of  infidelity),  is 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  case  before  us.  These 
forms  of  phrase,  which  startle  us  as  with  the  very  pre- 
sence of  Christ,  seem  specially  and  exquisitely  adapted 
to  keep  alive  expectation,  by  bringing  emphatically 
before  us  the  perpetual  possibUitj/  of  an  immediate 
manifestation;  and  thus,  indirectly,  second  all  those 
express  exhortations  which  make  the  hope  and  desire 
of  tlie  coming  of  Christ  a  leading  motive  and  impulse 
in  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian  disciple. 
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It  is  the  need  and  the  value  of  these  and  similar 
practical  habits,  which,  as  I  have  intimated,  have  car- 
ried the  revelation  of  the  Advent  of  Christ  to  a  certain 
point,  and  at  that  point  have  bid  it  stop ;  have  left  the 
fact  certain,  but  the  time  unfixed.  The  impatient 
curiosity  of  man  murmurs  at  such  an  arrangement ; 
scepticism  scorns  a  revelation  whose  scope  is  so  limi- 
ted ;  and  even  piety  sometimes  dares  to  wish  it  en- 
ki^d.  It  is  well  to  show  to  both,  in  a  few  words, 
how  much  should  be  sacrificed  if  their  wishes  were 
gratified. 

It  is  the  confessed  object  of  our  blessed  Master,  in 
training  His  disciples  for  glory,  that  they  should,  in  the 
school  of  this  world,  learn  such  divine  arts  as  those  of 
hope,  of  watchfulness,  of  fidelity,  of  humility,  of  earnest 
inquiry,  of  reverential  awe.  Consider  for  a  moment 
what  effect  the  definite  announcement  of  His  hour  of 
coming  would  produce  upon  such  attributes  as  those  ; 
consider  what  its  uncertainty  ought  to  effect  in  our- 
selvea 

If,  for  example,  it  be  our  duty  to  hope  and  haste  unto 
this  glorious  Epiphany,  I  may  ask  these  precipitate  spe- 
culators, how  is  the  preservation  of  this  hope  consistent 
with  a  certainty, — and  still  more  a  certainty  of  distance? 
Would  not  the  anxious  and  desiring  solicitude  that 
hangs  upon  the  prospect  of  His  appearing,  be  suddenly, 
for  all  save  the  single  generation  that  was  to  witness  it, 
chilled  into  indifference  by  knowing  it  postponed  in 
His  own  infallible  announcement  ?  Again,  if  he  would 
keep  us  in  that  state  oi watchfulness  which  He  has  him- 
self so  oflen  and  earnestly  impressed,  is  it  not  to  neu- 
tralize His  own  purpose  to  remove  the  imcertainty  which 
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alone  can  make  that  vigilance  necessary?  If  too  it  be 
His  declared  intention  to  test  ourjidelity,  does  he  not 
destroy  His  own  avowed  test,  by  rendering  preparation 
necessary  only  to  those  who  are  apprized  of  His  ap- 
proaching presence  ?  He  desires  to  keep  us  humble  as 
the  sole  path  of  ultimate  exaltation.  This  very  limita- 
tion, upon  the  most  awful  of  all  points  of  knowledge, 
is  eminently  calculated  to  cherish  such  a  temper.  Yet 
He  would  also  habituate  us  to  earnest  inquiry  and  a 
holy  curiosity  as  to  His  will  and  His  movements  ;  to 
publish  them  is  to  supersede  it  Finally,  He  would  have 
us  revere  and  dread,  even  while  we  trust  and  love  Him; 
and  this  He  accomplishes,  as  in  other  ways,  so  by  shroud- 
ing His  march  in  mystery,  revealing  enough  to  win  af- 
fection and  to  guide  duty,  but  reserving  His  deeper  pur- 
poses for  the  council-chamber  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Such  are  some  of  the  grounds  which  we  may  pre- 
sume have  operated  to  produce  this  limitation  of  the 
Church's  knowledge  as  to  the  awful  hour  of  her  Lord's 
advent ;  and  such  (you  will  all  have  anticipated  me  in 
observing)  are  equally  forcible  grounds  for  leaving  in 
similar  uncertainty  that  hour  of  death,  which  to  each 
individual  is  practically  the  coming  of  his  Judge.  Such 
uncertainty  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  certainty,  for 
it  is  essential  to  our  spiritual  discipline,  which  that  cer- 
tainty would  disturb  or  suspend.  But  while  Christ  is 
thus  hidden,  alike  as  to  person  and  purposes,  He  has 
not  left  himself  without  witnesses  on  earth.  Our  own 
senses  and  experience  are,  in  some  measure,  permitted 
to  assist  our  belief ;  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  walk 
not  alone  "by  faith"  but  "  by  sight"  also.  The  Christian 
is  not  without  startling  and  palpable  proofs  of  the 
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reality  of  the  supernatural  government  under  which  he 
lives.  Two  mighty  monuments,  almost  coeval,  alike 
manifest  to  our  eyes,  alike  (save  by  His  providence) 
inexplicable  to  our  reason,  bear  engraven  on  their  ma- 
jestic front  the  awful  truth  of  the  God  of  the  Christians; 
two  monuments, — of  mercy  one,  of  vengeance  the  other, 
— that  silently  arose  as  He  left  the  world,  that  shall  stand 
unshaken  till  He  return  to  judge  it, — the  Church  Ca- 
tholic and  the  Jewish  people.  His  acceptors  and  His 
rejectors,  His  brethren  in  the  spirit  and  His  brethren 
in  the  flesh,  are  alike  perpetuated  to  be  His  evidence. 
"  I  am  with  you  alway  till  tha  end  of  the  world,"  was 
His  promise  to  the  one  ;  "  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,"  His  de- 
claration to  the  other.  If  our  faith  is  slow  to  apprehend 
an  invisible  King,  let  our  eyes  fall  upon  these  His  visible 
attestations.  They  stand  in  the  world  as  the  unchanging 
token  and  warrant  of  His  truth,  changeless  alone  while 
all  around  them  changes.  Already  some  eighteen  cen- 
turies have  tried  their  stability.  Can  we  withhold  oiu* 
recognition  of  a  power  before  which  time  sinks  con- 
quered and  exhausted  ?  Can  we  refuse  to  accept  these 
hving  and  breathing  proofs,  that  though  unseen  He  is 
not  unreal, — that  of  very  truth  '*  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth  {^  given  tmtoHim," — that,  therefore,  if  He  who  had 
power  to  begin  and  continue  have  power  to  finish,  the 
consummation  is  as  sure  as  the  commencement,  the  se- 
cond advent  ascertain  as  the  first, — yea,  that  though  now 
and  awhile  it  be  folded  in  its  cloud,  yet  "  as  the  light- 
rung  coracth  out  of  the  east  and  shineth  even  unto  the 
west,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be  ?" 
But  to  seek  to  penetrate  more  closely  into  these  awful 
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secrets  is  vain.  A  sacred  obscurity  envelopes  them;  the 
cloud  that  shrouded  the  actual  presence  of  Grod  on  the 
mercy-seat  shrouds  stiU  His  expected  presence  on  the 
throne  of  judgment.  It  is  a  purposed  obscurity,  a  most 
salutary  and  useful  obscurity,  a  wise  and  merciful  denial 
of  knowledge.  In  this  matter  it  is  His  gracious  will  to  be 
the  perpetual  subject  of  watchfulness,  expectation,  con- 
jecture, fear,  desire, — but  no  more.  To  cherish  anticipa- 
tion, He  has  permitted  gleams  of  light  to  cross  the  dark- 
ness ;  to  baffle  presumption,  He  has  made  them  ordy 
gleams.  He  has  harmonized,  with  consummate  skill, 
every  part  of  His  revelation  to  produce  this  general  re- 
sult ; — now  speaking  as  if  a  few  seasons  more  were  to 
herald  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  now  as  if  His 
days  were  thousands  of  years;  at  one  moment  whispering 
into  the  ear  of  His  disciple,  at  another  retreating  into 
the  depth  of  infinite  ages.  It  is  His  purpose  thus  to 
live  in  our  faith  and  hope,  remote  yet  near,  pledged  to 
no  moment,  possible  at  any  ;  worshipped  not  with  the 
consternation  of  a  near,  or  the  indifference  of  a  distant 
certainty,  but  with  the  anxious  vigilance  that  awaits  a 
contingency  ever  at  hand.  This,  the  deep  devotion  of 
watchfulness,  humility,  and  awe,  He  who  knows  us  best 
knows  to  be  the  fittest  posture  for  our  spirits  ;  there- 
fore does  He  preserve  the  salutary  suspense  that  insures 
it,  and  therefore  will  He  determine  His  advent  to  no 
definite  day  in  the  calendar  of  eternity. 

But  every  provision  of  divine  wisdom  is  liable  to 
human  perversion;  the  more  admirable  they  are  in 
merciful  arrangement,  the  more  easily  is  their  delicate 
mechanism  of  motives  disordered.  The  very  uncer- 
tainty, which  was  meant  as  a  perpetual  stimulant  to 
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watchfulness,  is  abused  to  security;  and  exactly  as  the 
invisibility  of  the  Creator,  which  is  His  perfection,  pro- 
duces the  miserable  creed  of  the  atheist,  the  obscurity 
that  veils  the  hour  of  judgment,  though  meant  in  mer- 
ciful warning,  persuades  the  ungodly  heart  that  none  is 
ever  to  arrive. 

But  it  is  not  so.  Nature  and  grace  aUke  proclaim  a 
glorified  Messiah  as  indispensable  to  complete  their 
appointed  course.  Nature,  through  all  her  regions, — 
uncomipted  Nature, — cries  aloud  for  Him  who  is  to 
rectify  her  unwilling  disorders,  to  repair  her  shattered 
structures,  to  restore  her  oppressed  energies,  to  vindi- 
cate her  voice  of  conscience  long  despised,  her  sublime 
testimony  to  the  Creator  so  long  questioned  or  over- 
looked. But  what  is  even  this  to  the  demand  of  grace 
for  the  coming  of  Him,  who  is  not  only  "  the  great  God," 
but  "  our  Saviour  ?"  K  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons 
of  God,  what  shall  be  the  desire  of  the  sons  of  God 
themselves  ?  What  shall  be  their  ardour  to  realize  that 
"  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,"  of  which  such  great 
things  are  spoken ;  to  behold  their  own  lowliness  glo- 
rified in  the  glory  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  ;  their  hum- 
ble labours  recognised  by  the  approval  of  a  God  once 
more  manifest  in  the  flesh,  their  persevering  faith  vin- 
dicated, their  hope  consummated,  their  charity  bright- 
ening into  a  reward  eternal  and  infinite  ?  They  know 
well  the  value  of  that  union  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
which  identifies  the  triumph  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
saved  They  rejoice  to  tliink  that,  as  a  humiliated  Re- 
deemer came  first  to  point  us  the  path  of  humiliation, 
80  must  a  glorified  Redeemer  point  us  the  path  of  glor}^ ; 
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that  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  who  bore  the  cross  in 
front  of  His  army  of  believers,  must  come  to  teach  them 
also  how  to  wear  the  crown.  Yes,  all  proclaims  and 
demands  the  return  of  Christ  to  the  world, — all  but  the 
unsanctified  heart  of  man !  There  alone  no  voice  is 
heard  to  welcome  the  mighty  Stranger;  there  alone  the 
dawn  of  this  eternal  orb  is  contemplated  with  hatred, 
horror,  and  dismay.  Hearts  that  are  inured  to  the 
world's  corruptions,  how  shall  they  hail  an  immortality 
of  meekness,  simplicity,  and  love  ?  Spirits  habituated 
to  seek  unholy  ends  by  means  yet  more  unholy,  how 
shall  they  endure  "  the  bringing  in  of  an  everlasting 
righteousness  ?"  Those  whose  whole  hopes,  prospects, 
and  calculations  are  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  how  shall  they  regard  otherwise  than  with 
terror  this  awful  revolution  in  the  administration  of  the 
universe,  when  He  who  now  rules  behind  a  mass  of 
permitted  evil  shall  himself  personally  and  visibly  as- 
sume the  reins  of  universal  empire  ?  The  prophet  has 
seen  and  heard  their  terrors,  when  he  represents  even 
"  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great,  and  the  rich,  and 
the  mighty,"  as  saying  "to  the  moimtains  and  rocks, 
Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb."  "  The 
wrath  of  the  Laynb!"  The  word,  even  in  a  context  of 
vengeance  and  of  woe,  still  whispers  mercy,  grace,  and 
peace.  Even  on  the  judgment-throne  it  is  rich  with 
the  tender  memories  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  ;  even 
am  id  the  dread  solemnities  of  omnipotent  anger  it  speaks 
of  a  scene  more  sublimely  divine  than  all  their  terrors. 
The  chosen  title  of  crucified  innocence,  of  patience 
unmurmuring,  of  love  self-sacrificing, — I  will  leave  its 
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echoes  undisturbed  to  be  the  last  tliat  occupy  your  ears. 
After  so  much  that  is  fearful  and  appalling,  I  will  leave 
the  thoughts  it  suggests  to  sooth,  revive,  and  animate 
your  hearts  ;  to  win  you  to  Him  who  would  rather  be 
known  in  love  than  in  terror,  and  who  still  defers  the 
hour  of  His  coming  only  that  he  may  multiply  the  hosts 
of  His  redeemed ;  to  remind  you  that  there  is  a  blood  of 
the  covenant  which  still  appeals  from  Christ  the  Judge  to 
Christ  the  Sacrifice,  and  renders  even  divine  vengeance 
itself  innocuous,  since,  to  reach  the  repentant  sinner,  it 
must  brave  the  meek  omnipotence  of  the  Lamb  of  God. 
Such  blessed  evidences  of  love  unspeakable  are  still  the 
weapons  He  prefers  in  the  conquest  of  our  affections  ; 
it  is  by  the  recollection  of  such  marvels  of  mercy  He 
would  attract  us  to  see  in  His  appearing  the  advent  of 
one  who,  if  mighty  to  avenge,  is  yet  mightier  to  save, — 
to  rejoice  in  a  power  which  a  love  more  glorious  than 
even  that  power  shall  direct  and  govern  to  our  happi- 
ness,— and  thence  from  heart  and  soul  to  echo  the  prayer 
with  which,  as  if  to  bind  them  both  for  ever  in  our 
thoughts,  the  volume  that  records  the  first  Advent 
closes,  anticipating,  desiring,  beseeching  the  second: 
"Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus!" 


SERMON  II. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  HOLY  INCARNATION. 

PREACHKD  ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 


Luke,  i.  36. 


Afid  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  her,  Tlie  Holy  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  tliee,  and  tlie  power  of  the  IltgJiest  shall  overshadow 
thee :  Hierefore  also  thai  Holy  Thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God, 

THERE  is  a  very  deep  and  very  wonderful  connexion 
between  the  relations  of  our  Lord  Christ  to  His 
Father  and  to  us.  In  heaven,  and  from  all  eternity,  He 
has  been  a  Son,  "  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father;"  on 
earth  He  became  the  Son  of  the  Father  again,  and  by  a 
new  title, — "  therefore  that  Holy  Thing  which  shall  be 
born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God," — He 
being  by  tlie  same  wondrous  act  the  Son  also  of  an 
earthly  parent.  By  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  He 
acquired  another,  a  third  title  to  divine  Sonship ;  as 
St.  Paul  seems  to  explain  the  matter  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  applying  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  the  declaration  of  the  second  Psalm, — "  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee;"  confirmed 
by  a  similar  application  in  Heb.  v.  5.  Now  in  all  these 
three  forms  and  grounds  of  divine  Sonship  we  are  inte- 
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rested.  In  the  Jirst^  because,  doubtless,  it  is  the  eternal 
model  and  type  upon  whicli  all  other  spiritual  filiations 
were  primarily  formed  and  designed.  It  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  we  are  made  like  to  God,  imitators  of 
deity,  '*  partakers  of  a  divine  nature,"  that  we  should 
be  thus  bound  to  God  even  as  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Trinity  to  the  First  Nay,  probably,  since  the  family 
relationship  itself  is  unquestionably  a  pure  and  holy 
thing,  it  was  originally  created  as  a  sensible  image  of 
that  ineflfable  relationship  of  the  everlasting  Father  and 
Son;  a  perpetual  picture  in  time  of  that  great  fact  in 
eternity.  Instead  of  supposing,  as  speculators  often 
do,  that  the  words,  as  applied  to  the  divine  persons, 
are  a  mere  metaphor  derived  from  the  eartlily  relation, 
why  not  rather  conceive  that  the  earthly  relation  was 
itee{^  created  to  be  the  counterpart,  and  symbol,  and 
memorial  of  the  heavenly  ?  And  possibly,  too,  the 
apostolic  polity  of  the  Church,  with  its  paternal,  filial, 
fraternal  relations,  may  have  had  some  similar  ground 
deeper  than  we  can  fathom ;  may  have  been  intended 
to  reproduce  in  that  "  new  earth,"  which  is  the  Church, 
another  perpetuated  image  and  symbol  of  the  same  eter- 
nal connexion; — a  supposition  which  may  chance  to  ap- 
pear less  fanciful  when  you  remember  in  what  peril  that 
great  doctrine  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  has  ever  been 
of  corruption  or  extinction,  in  almost  every  religious 
community  where  the  apostolic  polity  has  been  rejected. 
With  the  second — the  Sonship  by  Incarnation — ^we  are 
yet  more  deeply  concerned,  because  it  laid  the  foimda- 
tion  (whether  as  designed  from  everlasting  or  at  length 
realized  in  the  fulness  of  time)  of  all  filial  relation 
between  God  and  man,  being  itself  the  conduit  that 
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connects  deity  and  its  graces  with  humanity  and  its 
weaknesses;  the  source,  cause,  and  principle  of  every 
divine  blessing  whatsoever.  And  with  the  third — the 
Sonship  of  Christ  by  Resurrection — we  are  again  more 
intimately  connected  than  even  with  the  last;  for  with 
this  we  have  a  real  and  direct,  though  most  mysterious 
communion,  in  that  twofold  regeneration  (for  to  both 
the  same  name  is  instructively  given)  of  which  w^e  are 
made  the  possessors  and  the  lieirs;  the  regeneration  of 
tlie  soul  in  this  life,  and  that  of  the  body  in  the  life  to 
come ;  both  of  wliich  are  expressly  said  to  make  us 
"  the  sons  of  God,"  because  the  one  only  completes  and 
consummates  the  otlier;  and  in  both  of  which  we  are 
"  the  children  of  God,  being  the  children  of  the  resur- 
rection,''—  of  a  resurrection  which  is  now  spiritual 
(risen  with  Clirist),  and  wliich  shall  hereafter  combine 
spirit  and  body  together.  And  hence  it  is  that  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  viii.)  makes  that  future  resurrection  "a  mani- 
festation of  the  sons  of  God,"  an  unveiling  and  public 
recognition  of  their  sonsliip ;  and  hence,  too,  it  is  that 
in  tlie  one  supernatural  gift  he  finds  the  soiu-ce  of  both 
the  blessings.  "  If  the  Spirit  of  Ilim  that  raised  up 
Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  He  that  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies  by  liis  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  The  Spirit 
whicli  gives  the  adoption  here  is  tlie  germ  of  the  Spirit 
w^hich  gives  the  resurrection  liereafter :  and  the  resur- 
rection itself  is  but  the  adoption  made  visible  in  glory. 
You  see,  then,  how  deeply,  in  every  form  of  His 
divine  relationsliip,  we  are  interested  in  "  the  Son  of 
God;"  how  in  His  generation  we  see  our  regeneration; 
and  how%  in  this  sense  no  "jealous  God,"  He  would 
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make  us  sharers  of  all  Ills  own  unspeakable  privileges, 
and  teach  us  not  even  to  dread  the  awful  glory  of 
reposing  in  that  "  bosom  of  the  Father,"  where  He 
himself  from  all  eternity  has  dwelt. 

But  of  all  these  ways  and  titles  of  Sonship,  doubtless 
the  most  wondrous  is  that  which  made  Christ  at  once 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man ;  the  Sonship  of 
this  great  festival.  The  eternal  generation  of  the  Word 
of  God  is  too  wholly  beyond  our  comprehension  to  be 
matter  of  real  amazement  It  is  a  fact  in  a  sphere  of 
being  that  utterly  overpasses  our  conjectures.  All 
colours  are  alike  to  the  blind,  and  all  suppositions  as 
to  the  substantial  nature  and  essence  of  God  are,  apart 
from  revelation,  equally  possible  or  impossible  to  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  resurrection,  marvellous  as  it 
is,  is  easily  conceivable  when  once  the  deity  of  Him 
who  rose  is  granted.  But  the  Incarnation  of  God, 
the  conjunction  of  divine  and  human,  is  just  sufficiently 
within  our  capacity  (for  we  do  know  one  member  of 
the  connexion)  to  let  us  feel  how  infinitely  it  also 
transcends  it.  It  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  won- 
der of  heaven  and  earth,  each  alike  astonished  at  the 
union  of  both,  the  one  everlasting  miracle  of  divine 
power  and  love. 

In  such  a  subject  as  this  what  can  one  say  which  is 
not  unworthy  of  it  ?  It  were  vain  to  try  amplification 
or  ornament  of  such  things  as  these.  This  matter  is  far 
vaster  than  our  vastest  conception,  infinitely  grander 
than  our  loftiest;  yet  overpoweringly  awful  as  it  is,  how 
familiarity  still  reconciles  us  to  hearing  of  it  without 
awe  !      Perhaps  even  the  overpowering  greatness  of 
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the subject  makes  us  despair  of  conceiving  it  at  all. 
All  the  wonders  of  God  fall  deadly  on  unfitted  minds. 
And  thus  men  learn  listlessly  to  hear  words  without 
even  an  effort  to  attach  ideas  to  them  ;  and  this  is  not 
least  the  case  with  those  who  dispute  the  most  bitterly 
about  the  lifeless  words  themselves.  In  such  a  case  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  endeavour  to  devise  some  mode 
of  meeting  this  miserable  influence  of  habit,  by  forcing 
the  mind  to  make  some  faint  effort  to  realize  the  infi- 
nite magnificence  of  the  subject.  Let  us  endeavour, 
then,  to  approach  it  thus. 

You  are  wandering  (I  will  suppose)  in  some  of  the 
wretched  retreats  of  poverty,  upon  some  mission  of 
business  or  charity.  Perplexed  and  wearied  amid  its 
varieties  of  misery,  you  chance  to  come  upon  an  indi- 
vidual whose  conversation  and  mien  attract  and  sur- 
prise you.  Your  attention  enkindled  by  the  gracious 
benevolence  of  the  stranger's  manner,  you  inquire, 
and  the  astounding  fact  reveals  itself,  that  in  this  lone 
and  miserable  scene  you  have,  by  some  strange  con- 
juncture, met  with  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  age, 
one  belonging  to  a  different  and  distant  sphere,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  universal  opinion,  on  whom  your 
thoughts  had  long  been  busied,  and  whom  you  had  for 
years  desired  to  see.  The  singular  accident  of  an 
interview  so  unexpected  fills  and  agitates  your  mind. 
You  form  a  thousand  theories  as  to  what  strange  cause 
could  have  brought  him  there.  You  recall  how  he 
spoke  and  looked;  you  call  it  an  epoch  in  your  life  to 
have  witnessed  so  startling  an  occurrence,  to  have  be- 
held one  so  distinguislied  in  a  sciuie  so  much  out  of  all 
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possibility  of  anticipation.  And  this,  even  though  he 
were  in  nowise  apparently  connected  with  it  except 
as  witnessing  and  compassionating  its  groups  of  misery. 

Yet  again,  something  more  wonderful  than  this  is 
easily  conceivable.  Upon  the  same  stage  of  wretched- 
ness a  loftier  personage  may  be  imagined.  In  the  wild 
revolutions  of  fortune  even  monarchs  have  been  wan- 
derers. Suppose  this,  then, — improbable  indeed,  but 
not  impossible  surely.  And  then  what  feelings  of 
respectful  pity,  of  deep  and  earnest  interest,  would 
thrill  your  frame,  as  you  contemplated  such  a  one  cast 
down  from  all  that  earth  can  minister  of  luxury  and 
power,  from  the  head  of  councils  and  of  armies,  to 
seek  a  home  with  the  homeless,  to  share  the  bread  of 
destitution,  and  feed  on  the  charity  of  the  scornful. 
How  the  depths  of  human  nature  are  stirred  by  such 
events!  how  they  find  an  echo  in  the  recesses  of  our 
hearts,  these  terrible  espousals  of  majesty  and  misery ! 

But  this  will  not  suffice.  There  are  beings  within 
the  mind's  easy  conception  that  far  overpass  the  glories 
of  the  statesman  and  the  monarch  of  our  earth.  Men 
of  even  no  extreme  ardour  of  fancy,  when  once  in- 
structed as  to  the  vastness  of  our  universe,  have  yearn- 
ed to  know  of  the  life  and  intelligence  that  animate 
and  that  guide  those  distant  regions  of  creation  which 
science  has  so  abundantly  and  so  wonderfully  revealed; 
and  have  dared  to  dream  of  the  communications  that 
might  subsist, — and  that  may  yet  in  another  state  of 
existence  subsist, — with  the  beings  of  such  spheres. 
Conceive,  then,  no  longer  tlie  mighty  of  our  world  in 
this  strange  union  with  misery  and  degradation,  but 
the  presiding  spirit  of  one  of  these  orbs  ;  or  multiply 
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his  power,  and  make  him  the  deputed  governor,  the 
vicegerent  angel,  of  a  million  of  those  orbs  that  are 
spread  in  their  m}Tiads  through  infinity.  Think  what 
it  would  be  to  be  permitted  to  hold  high  converse 
with  such  a  delegate  of  heaven  as  this;  to  find  this 
lord  of  a  million  worlds  the  actual  inhabitant  of  our 
own ;  to  see  him  and  yet  live  ;  to  learn  the  secrets  of 
his  immense  administration,  and  hear  of  forms  of  being 
of  which  men  can  now  have  no  more  conception  than 
the  insect  living  on  a  leaf  has  of  the  forest  that  sur- 
rounds him.  Still  more,  to  find  in  this  being  an  inte- 
rest, a  real  interest  in  the  afliiirs  of  our  little  corner  of 
the  universe;  of  that  earthly  cell  which  in  point  of 
fact  is  absolutely  invisible  from  the  nearest  fixed  star 
that  sparkles  in  the  heavens  above  us.  Nay,  to  find 
him  willing  to  throw  aside  his  glorious  toils  of  empire, 
in  order  to  meditate  our  welfare,  and  dwell  among  us 
for  a  time.  This  surely  would  be  wondrous,  appalling, 
and  yet  transporting ;  such  as  that,  when  it  had  passed 
away,  life  would  seem  to  have  nothing  more  it  could 
offer  compared  to  the  being  blessed  with  such  an  inter- 
course ! 

And  now  mark, — behind  all  the  visible  scenery  of 
nature;  beyond  all  the  systems  of  all  the  stars;  aroimd 
this  whole  universe,  and  through  the  infinity  of  infinite 
space  itself;  from  all  eternity  and  to  all  eternity;  there 
lives  a  Being,  compared  to  whom  that  mighty  spirit 
just  described,  with  his  empire  of  a  million  suns,  is 
infinitely  less  than  to  you  is  the  minutest  mote  that 
floats  in  the  sunbeam. 

There  is  a  Being  in  whose  breath  lives  the  whole 
immense  of  worlds,  who  with  the  faintest  wish  could 
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blot  them  all  from  existence,  and  who,  after  they  had 
all  vanished  away  like  a  dream,  would  remain,  filling 
tlie  whole  tremendous  solitude  they  left,  as  unimpaired 
in  all  the  fulness  of  His  might,  as  when  He  first  scat- 
tered them  around  Ilim  to  be  tlie  flaming  beacons  of 
His  glory.  With  Him,  co-infinite  with  immensity,  coe- 
val with  eternity,  the  universe  is  a  span,  its  duration  a 
moment.  Hear  His  voice  attesting  His  own  eternal 
sovereignty:  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but 
my  Avords  shall  not  pass  away."  But  who  is  He  that 
thus  builds  the  throne  of  His  glory  upon  the  ruins  of 
earth  and  heaven ;  who  is  He  that  thus  triumplis 
over  a  perishing  universe,  Himself  alone  eternal  and 
impassible  ?  The  child  of  a  Jewish  woman,  bre- 
thren ;  He  who,  as  on  this  day,  was  laid  in  a  manger, 
because  there  was  no  room  for  Him  in  the  inn  at 
Bethlehem ! 

Such  is  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God;  such  is 
tlie  event  that  astounds  the  angels  who  liave  no  part  in 
it;  while  men,  its  subjects,  can  hear  it  with  less  inte- 
rest than  the  fable  of  a  romance.  And  consider  that 
in  all  our  previous  suppositions  there  was  but  outward 
humiliation,  a  contact  with  degradation  which  still 
left  the  internal  nature  unaltered.  But  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  blended  our  nature  with  His  own ; 
He  took  the  manhood  into  God.  He  boimd  us  up  with 
Himself  as  one  indivisible  being ;  He  shared  not  only 
our  state,  but  our  nature  and  essence;  He  took  from  us 
a  human  nature  that  He  might  give  us  a  divine.  And 
remember  further,  that  this  mystery  of  the  God  and 
Man  is  a  mystery  for  everlasting.  As  there  ever  has 
hcen,  and  ever  will  be,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  so  will 
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there  ever  remain  the  eternal  Son  of  Man.  This 
blessed  union  is  incapable  of  dissolution  ;  our  immor- 
tality is  suspended  on  its  continuance  ;  we  could  not 
have  life  eternal  unless  God  were  to  be  man  eternal. 
The  first  fruits  will  remain  with  the  rest  of  the  har- 
vest in  glory.  Yes :  for  evermore  shall  the  ransomed 
of  Zion  behold  their  own  bright  model  in  heaven, 
and  grow  more  divine  as  they  behold.  He  will  still, 
as  man  and  God,  be  the  link  that  connects  them  with 
the  Father ;  this  poor  humanity  for  which  He  suf- 
fered so  bitterly  He  loves  too  deeply  to  part  with  it- 
It  is  said  that  mothers  love  with  most  tenderness  the 
child  for  whom  they  have  suffered  most ;  the  agonies 
of  the  Eternal,  endured  in  our  behalf,  have  attached 
Him  for  ever  to  our  world  and  our  nature.  That 
nature  He  retains  for  ever.  From  it,  quickened  by  the 
divinity,  proceed  mysterious  influences  (those  which 
He  calls  the  gift  of  His  Body  and  Blood)  to  His  mili- 
tant Church  below  ;  with  it  He  pleads  before  the 
Father,  when  through  the  Cross  He  would  gain  for- 
giveness for  your  repented  sins  and  infirmities ;  in  it 
He  will  rule  for  ever,  dispensing  the  terrors  of  His 
judgment  and  the  treasures  of  His  love. 

But  this  is  a  day  upon  which  too  much  remains  to 
be  done,  and  that  the  most  blessed  portion  of  our 
Christian  service,  for  me  to  detain  you  unduly.  The 
Lord  Himself,  I  trust,  will  be  spiritually  with  you  just 
now  in  tho^e  holy  mysteries  which  Ho  has  committed 
to  His  ijervants  to  dispense  to  His  children  ;  and  by 
which,  as  the  Church  ins^tructs  you  in  her  exhortation, 
**  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drinking  His  blood,  you 
dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  you,  you  are  one  with 
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Christ  and  Christ  with  you."  But  to  such  a  service, 
springing  as  it  does  essentially  out  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Lord  (for  none  could  **  eat  His  flesh  and  drink 
His  blood,"  till  He  had  taken  upon  Him  flesh  and 
blood), — to  such  a  service  it  is  most  appropriate  to 
ask  you,  ere  you  join  in  it,  How  feel  you  towards  this 
great  fundamental  truth,  that  Christ  has  become  a  man 
and  a  Saviour?  Do  you  habitually  realize  the  fact 
that  your  nature  occupies  this  awful  position  of  being 
borne  by  the  eternal  Son  of  God?  that  your  human 
nature  is  the  vesture  in  which  this  everlasting  Priest  is 
attired,  the  regal  robe  of  this  Almighty  King  ?  How 
shall  men  dare  to  sully  a  nature  thus  dignified,  or  make 
their  own  bodies  unworthy  to  share  in  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ  ?  If  He  has  thought  your  nature 
worthy  of  heaven,  will  you  wilfully  degrade  it  to  hell? 
If  He  has  carried  it  through  all  the  courts  on  high, 
amid  the  wonder  of  angels,  will  you  make  it  the  habi- 
tation of  unclean  spirits,  —  of  pride,  impurity,  envy, 
sloth  ?  Oh,  it  is  a  mighty  honour,  but  it  is  a  terrible 
responsibility  too,  to  have  a  brother  who  is  the  eter- 
nal Son  of  God !  Oh,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  think  that 
we  can  never  more  disgrace  our  own  nature  without 
also  disgracing  His ! — that  every  sin  against  ourselves 
is  now  an  insult  to  Him  who  has  identified  Himself 
with  us  !  When  He,  who  would  not  take  on  Him  the 
nature  of  angels,  has  taken  into  Himself  our  manhood 
as  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  its  total  purification,  how 
terrible  becomes  the  guilt  of  wilfully  counterworking 
His  merciful  condescension,  by  debasing  what  He  has 
designed  to  honour  !  Devils  themselves  are  unable  to 
reach  this  guilt,  for  they  have  never  had  an  incaniatc 
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Redeemer ;  the  Sou  of  God  has  never  been  a  Christ  for 
them  ! 

What  feelings,  too,  are  those  which  you  bring  to 
this  annivo^sary  of  all  these  wonders  ;  to  the  day  and 
season  which  alone,  of  all  our  festivals,  is  named  from 
Christ  Himself  ?  This  is  ordinarily  held  to  be  a  season 
for  feasting  and  for  joy  ;  and  there  is  a  sense  and  de- 
gree in  which  it  may  well  be  such.  In  even  a  merely 
temporal  view  there  are  feelings  which  no  wise  adviser 
would  teach  men  wholly  to  suppress,  that  gather  round 
this  period  ;  that  are  too  closely  connected  with  many 
of  the  best  and  most  valuable  qualities  of  man  to  be 
rudely  censured.  The  reunion  of  families  and  friends, 
the  renewal  of  old  domestic  ties,  the  very  recollections 
of  former  anniversaries,  fraught  as  they  are  with  warn- 
ings,— even  the  preservation  of  ancient  customs, — a 
matter  of  more  importance  than  might  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear, in  an  age  like  tliis,  and  connected  with  a  temper 
which  no  Anglican  Churchman  can  ever  underrate, — 
all  these  are  things  which  have  their  value,  and  which 
(considered  in  themselves)  religion  would  mistake  its 
office  in  undertaking  indiscriminately  to  oppose.  But 
remember  that  nearly  all  this  men  might  have  felt  even 
in  that  heathen  festival  which  is  said  to  have  preceded 
our  Christian  feast  at  this  period  of  the  year.  There 
is  a  higher  joy  which  befits  the  time  as  a  Christian  an- 
niversary ;  a  joy  which  springs  from  higher  sources, 
and  is  maintained  by  higher  prospects.  To  those  who 
partially  live  in  eternity  Christmas  is  indeed  a  time  of 
solemn  rejoicing;  a  hap})y  memorial  to  their  thoughts  of 
the  great  work  of  divine  love;  a  remembrancer  to  faitli 
and  hope  ;  and — why  should  we  fear  to  say  it  ?  —  to 
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many  such  no  unpleasing  token,  in  the  close  of  yet  ano- 
ther year,  of  the  rapid  passing  away  of  that  period  which 
still  separates  the  suffering  disciple  from  his  glorified 
Lord.  And  hence,  to  the  possessors  of  such  spiritual 
consolations,  the  time  is  a  time  of  humiliation  too  ;  the 
Christian,  among  all  his  comforts,  cannot  forget  where 
his  Lord  was  born,  and  to  what  life.  The  highest  forms 
of  Christian  joy  are  ever  inexpressibly  mingled  with 
humiliation  ;  it  is  still,  to  the  last,  the  joy  of  the  Cross. 
Alas  !  as  if  to  impress  this  lesson,  the  Church  has  fol- 
lowed the  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
with  that  of  the  death  of  His  first  martyr.  Those  are 
no  right  feelings  of  joy,  which  can  lead  you,  in  the  ex- 
ulting sense  of  the  riches  of  grace  which  are  celebrated 
in  the  festival  of  the  Incarnation,  to  forget  the  sor- 
rows to  which  the  Holy  One  of  God  became  incarnate. 
And  as  one  of  the  best  and  simplest  particular  lessons 
of  the  time, — even  as  Christ  has  for  our  sakes  become 
poor,  so  for  His  should  the  poor  be  remembered.  This 
is  a  time  to  remember  the  wants  that  surround  you ; 
to  give  liberally  in  imitation  of  Him  who  gave  all.  The 
Gospel  of  Christ  sanctifies  what  custom  has  long  sanc- 
tioned ;  that  the  poor  in  Christ  have  special  claims  at 
whatever  period  the  humiliation  of  their  Lord  is  remem- 
bered. In  them  He  is  present,  and,  as  it  were,  in  em- 
blem still  incarnate.  He  leaves  them  in  the  world  to 
exercise  your  faith  and  love.  When  just  now,  in  the 
mystic  symbols.  He  shall  bestow  upon  you  who  have 
faith  to  receive  it  the  spiritual  gift  of  His  body  and 
blood,  giving  back  to  you  with  new  and  quickening 
efficacy  what  He  took  originally  from  your  nature, — 
remember  this ;  feel  for  others  as  He  felt  for  you  ;  prac- 
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tise  the  lovely  lesson  He  taught;  and  though  all  you 
can  do  have  no  intrinsic  merit  to  purchase  heaven, 
though  it  be  only  through  that  body  now  incorporated 
into  the  person  of  Christ,  and  in  Him  meritorious,  you 
can  be  anywise  acceptable  to  God, — yet  through  Him 
your  Christmas  gifts  of  mercy  to  the  poor  will  find  fa- 
vour with  His  Father.  God  will  rejoice  to  see  in  you 
the  faint  but  faithful  copies  of  His  Son.  He  will  re- 
compense you  in  that  hour  when  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
given  in  the  name  of  Christ,  shall  not  be  forgotten,  or 
lose  its  eternal  reward. 


SERMON  III. 


THE  DAILY  SELF-DENIAL  OF  CHRIST. 

A  LENTEN  SERMON. 


Matt.  xvL  24. 


If  any  man  rcill  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself ,  and  take  up 

his  cross  and  follow  me. 

"  rriHIS,"  brethren,  "is  an  hard  sajdng ;  who  can  hear 
-*-   it  ?"     You  observe  in  what  terms  the  Captain 
of  our  Salvation  lays  down  the  laws  of  His  service ;  how, 
having  been  himself  a  man  of  sorrows,  He  would  attire 
His  Church  and  people  in  the  same  uniform  of  woe. 
*'  Hereunto  are  ye  called,"  declares  the  same  Peter  who, 
on  this  occasion,  when  our  text  was  spoken,  would  have 
saved  Christ  from  being  the  model,  as  he  afterwards, 
for  a  while,  strove  to  save  himself  from  being  the  co- 
pyist of  shame  and  suffering ;  "  Hereunto  are  ye  called, 
because  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  exam- 
ple that  we  should  follow  His  steps."    In  truth  it  is  an 
**  hard  saying,"  but  in  a  different  sense  from  that  mys- 
terious saying  to  which  Christ's  hearers  first  applied  the 
expression.     The  discourse  at  Capernaum  was  "hard" 
to  the  natural  reason  ;  this  is  hard  to  the  natural  tem- 
per and  disposition.  But  so  far  from  opposing  the  calm 
verdict  of  unprejudiced  reason,  it  will,  I  believe,  the 
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more  we  reflect,  be  found  the  more  perfectly  to  corres- 
pond to  everything  we  can  collect  from  the  notices  of 
reason,  and  the  information  of  experience.  The  doc- 
trine, I  say,  that  man  must  ordinarily  be  made  perfect 
through  suffering  ;  that  affliction,  in  a  greater  or  less 
measure  of  it,  is — particular  instances  of  exception 
apart — the  great  earthly  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God 
for  bringing  the  spirits  of  men  into  subjection  to  the 
Father  of  spirits  ;  that  a  course  of  uninterupted  pros- 
perity is,  in  its  very  nature,  adverse  to  the  inward  prin- 
ciple of  religion,  and,  therefore,  requires  to  be  tempered 
by  extraordinary  prudence  and  secret  self-denial ;  this 
I  conceive  to  be  not  only  the  universal  voice  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  clearly  demonstrable  to  every  one  who  will 
patiently  attend  to  the  lessons  of  common  experience, 
and  the  workings  of  his  own  heart  within  him. 

When,  however,  we  speak  thus  of  affliction,  and  suf- 
fering, and  self-denial,  as  requisite  to  the  formation  of 
the  Christian  character,  it  is  right,  in  order  to  prevent 
doubts  and  misconstructions,  to  say  that  the  terms  are 
employed  in  a  wide  sense.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert, 
that  direct  persecution  is  essential  to  holiness  ;  that 
saints  can  be  bred  only  in  sight  of  the  dungeon  and  the 
stake  ;  or  even  that  overwhelming  earthly  reverses  are 
necessary  to  form  the  man  of  God.  The  thing  required 
is  sdf'dmial,  and  it  may  be  exercised  in  many — in  all 
spheres  of  life.  The  thing  required  is  not  momentary, 
or  the  result  of  any  thing  momentary  ;  it  is  a  constant 
and  habitual  temper,  and  hence,  in  St.  Luke's  record 
of  this  discourse,  the  taking  of  the  cross  is  declared  to 
be  "  daily."  The  cross  is  a  large  and  comprehensive 
word,  but  with  whatever  variety  applied  to  individuals, 
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it  cannot  lose  its  essential  nature  ;  it  still  carries  the 
nails  that  pierce  the  body,  and  the  shame  that  pene- 
trates the  soul.  Wherever  it  rises  upon  the  page  of 
Scripture,  it  cannot  but  bring  with  it  the  shadow  of 
pain  and  trouble  ;  wherever  it  is  planted,  whatever  be 
the  celestial  consolations,  surely  the  daily  world  can  no 
longer  be  the  pleasant  land  it  was  of  old.  Wherever 
it  is  erected,  surely  as  at  first  there  will  be  "  darkness 
over  all  the  earthj'  even  though  that  darkness  may  make 
the  stars  of  heaven  shine  more  brightly.  The  thing 
imported  in  this  daily  cross  is  sdf'denial,  and  with  self- 
denial  the  uneasy  murmurs  of  the  self  that  is  denied, 
with  self-denial  more  or  less  of  pain ; — of  pain  that  has 
many  alleviations,  trouble  that  may  gradually  decrease 
as  patience  grows  to  the  consummation  of  her  "perfect 
work,"  and  the  stamp  of  God  is  deeper  impressed  upon 
the  soul,  but  that  in  few  cases  can  ever  be  expected 
wholly  to  cease,  and  that  no  earnest  pilgrim  of  Ziou 
should  ever  wish  to  wholly  cease.  Think  of  all  the  fet- 
tered but  impatient  vices,  the  tolerated  imperfections, 
the  residues  of  old  follies,  the  rash  impulses  of  even  the 
better  nature,  the  self-deceits,  the  masked  and  plau- 
sible weaknesses, — benevolence  becoming  lethargic  un- 
der the  name  of  retirement,  or  ambitious  under  the 
title  of  zeal, — the  self-excusings,  the  concealed  reluc- 
tancies,  that  beset  even  the  holiest  among  us ;  and  you 
will  incline  to  pronounce  that,  where  life  is  but  too 
short  for  discipline,  we  ought  not  to  covet  too  much 
repose  before  the  grave.  Circumstantially  the  cross 
may  vary,  but  its  purpose  is  the  same  in  all ;  and  that 
purpose  our  Lord  has  here,  with  great  precision,  as- 
signed.   When  the  Apostles  had  to  exhort  and  console, 
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they  spoke  of  direct  and  pressing  persecution  as  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  cross  which  they  had  themselves  to 
sustain,  and  to  induce  others  to  sustain.  Christ,  with 
(as  became  Him)  a  master  grasp  of  all  the  coming  ages 
of  the  Church,  went  back  upon  the  universal  principle, 
and  spoke  of  sdf -denial^ — self-denial  that  applies  with 
equal  force  to  every  age,  rank,  and  position  of  human 
life. 

Thus,  to  take  the  ordinary  state  of  Christians, — which 
always  must  be  the  most  important  practical  one, — the 
law  of  life  here  intended  will  be  chiefly  evidenced  in 
such  characteristics  as  these  (always  reserving  a  readi- 
ness for  any  of  the  more  searching  trials  of  Christian 
firmness,  which  few  can  expect  to  be  very  long  with- 
out, in  some  form,  experiencing) ;  a  subdued,  strict,  and 
patient  temper,  the  produce,  or  the  progressive  growth 
of  the  "  overcoming"  power  of  faith,  realizing  the  in- 
visible, and  filled  with  the  awe  of  a  present  Grod  ;  a 
constant  and  zealous  watchfulness  over  the  peculiar 
occasions  of  temptation  belonging  to  one's  station  ;  an 
avoidance  of  all  exaggerated  excitements,  as  being,  how- 
ever seductive,  wholly  unsuited  to  the  healthy  state  of 
the  Christian  mind,  which  is  eminently  "  sober  :"  in 
short,  that  tenderness  of  conscience  and  habitual  hum- 
bleness of  spirit,  which  seems  so  touchingly  expressed 
by  the  Hebrew  idiom  of  "  walking  softly."  It  is  thus, 
perhaps,  that  one  would  describe  the  spirit  of  Gospel 
self-denial  in  the  average  condition  of  human  life.  In 
prosperity  and  adversity,  new  characters  of  the  same 
spirit  emerge.  The  resolute  servant  of  Christ  is  marked, 
in  great  worldly  prosperity,  by  a  deliberate  refusal  of 
high  earthly  enjoyments  ;  by  a  constant  consciousness 
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of  that  exceeding  peril  of  his  position,  of  which  his  Mas- 
ter has  spoken  so  awfully  (Matt.  xix.  24)  ;  by  a  pur- 
posed coimteraction  of  the  cruel  kindness  of  fortune  in 
large  charities  and  earnest  internal  mortification.  In 
extreme  adversity^  it  is  given  to  such  an  one  to  welcome 
it  as  the  appointed  instrument  of  discipline,  —  "  the 
schoolmaster  to  bring  him  to  Christ ;"  to  measure  love 
by  chastisement,  and  see  the  deepest  tenderness  in  the 
severest  trial ;  to  find,  in  the  cross  itself,  a  sad  unearthly 
joy  ;  and  in  praying,  "  thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven,"  to  make  earth,  by  the  power  of  such  re- 
signation, in  some  degree  the  heaven  that  he  prays  it 
may  imitate ! 

There  is  one  case  which  I  think  of  importance  enough 
to  be  specially  mentioned,  as  an  exception  to  the  Chris- 
tian's avoidance  of  all  unusual  degrees  of  excitement;  it  is 
that  in  which  some  perilous  temptation  has  required 
to  be  met — as  it  ever  ought,  if  possible — by  a  sudden 
change  of  scene  and  state.  In  this  case,  it  may  be  a 
point  of  Christian  prudence  to  introduce  occupations 
somewhat  more  stimulant  that  the  usual  average, — in 
the  first  place,  to  engage  the  hnagination,  which  too  often 
perpetuates  old  temptations  on  a  new  scene,  and  in  a 
form  even  more  perilously  attractive ;  in  the  next  place, 
to  prevent,  after  the  sudden  vacuum  of  engrossing 
thoughts,  the  dangerous  C(?Z/a/?5^  of  melancholy  and  des- 
pair. This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants in  medicine,  and  is,  like  that,  an  exception  to  the 
general  course  of  regimen,  always  pre-supposing  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  spiritual  patient.  The  few  who 
have  wisdom  and  firmness  enough  to  prosecute  through 
life  the  great  work  of  self-improvement  will  value  hints 
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of  this  kind,  which  indeed  are  disregarded  only  because 
we  live  from  day  to  day,  as  it  were,  by  chance;  and  for- 
get that  human  life  itself  is  as  much  an  Art,  governed 
by  its  own  rules  and  precepts  of  perfection,  as  the  most 
complicated  profession  by  which  that  life  is  maintained 
or  adorned. 

But  we  must  consider  more  specially  the  substance 
of  the  passage  before  us.  The  command  it  contains  is 
based  upon  the  great  principle  of  the  imitation  of  Christ; 
unlike  all  other  legislators  (for  who  but  He  could  dare 
it?)  His  life  is  the  Law  of  His  people. 

If  we  would  gain  the  root  of  the  matter,  then,  we 
must  contemplate  suiFering  as  manifested  in  Christ  Him- 
self ;  and  in  Him  behold  the  archetype  of  that  sancti- 
fied and  sanctifying  sorrow,  of  which  His  mourning 
saints  attempt  to  present  their  scattered  images.  Let 
Peter  himself  and  his  fellow-saints  be  seen  in  their 
Master.  If  there  be  healing  in  these  bitter  waters,  let 
us  analyse  them  in  the  freshness  of  their  fountain  ; 
from  it  the  streams  derive  every  precious  quality  they 
possess. 

On  this  occasion,  then,  I  shall  speak  of  the  Master, 
the  disciples  are  but  His  likeness.  To-day  we  shall 
examine  the  movements  of  the  leader  in  this  march  of 
the  cross ;  the  followers  may  see  themselves  in  Him. 
That  you  may  not  forget  the  relation  of  the  subject  to 
yourselves,  I  have  briefly  told  you  how  you  are  to  bear 
this  banner  of  your  profession  ;  but  I  have  told  it  only 
briefly,  because  I  would  for  the  present  engage  you 
principally  with  its  relation  to  Christ.  I  speak  then  of 
the  daily  self-denial  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  here 
set  forth  as  the  model  of  our's,  for  it  is  only  as  we  under- 
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Stand  the  model  that  we  can  expect  to  understand  the 
copy.  The  subject  may  require  a  little  attention,  but 
none  can  more  abundantly  reward  it. 

The  everlasting  God  of  heaven  and  earth  was  Him- 
self a  mourner  !  The  Author  of  light,  life,  and  happi- 
ness has  Himself  wept  real  tears  !  Amazing  fact — 
which  familiarity  alone  can  deprive  of  unspeakable  won- 
der !  Let  us  endeavour  to  escape  the  lulling  effect  of 
that  familiarity  by  approaching  the  subject  from  its 
principles,  and  thus  gi-adually  gaining  some  concep- 
tion of  the  marvellousness  of  its  nature,  when  first  pre- 
sented to  a  mind  properly  prepared  to  receive  it. 

The  ultimate  facts  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Reason  (for 
the  Bible  is  but  the  perfection  of  Reason)  are  the  exis- 
tence in  God's  universe  of  Good  and  Evil,  with  Hap- 
piness and  Misery  as  belonging  respectively  to  each. 
Under  these  all-grasping  titles  we  may  class  everything ; 
but  once  arrived  at  them  we  can  go  no  further.  We  can 
neither  explain  them  in  the  world,  nor  can  we  explain 
them  away  from  it ;  we  can  neither  unravel  them  nor 
remove  them.  There  they  are,  certain  but  impenetra- 
ble ; — "  high  as  heaven  ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?  Deeper 
than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know  T'  But  though  we 
cannot  tell  all  about  them,  though  we  cannot  "  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  their  mystery,"  yet,  by  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture and  of  Reason,  we  can  gather  a  good  deal  of  their 
mutual  bearings  and  relations.  We  can  see  that  while 
they  are  utter  and  irreconcileable  antagonists,  they  are, 
in  a  marvellous  manner,  connected  and  reciprocally 
operative,  the  darker  element  of  evil  and  misery  minis- 
tering in  a  wondrous  way  to  the  brighter  principle  of 
good  ;  a  plain  proof,  I  may  observe,  against  those  Ma- 
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nichean  notions  of  rival  principles  of  equal  dignity, 
once  so  prevalent  as  an  admitted  heresy,  and  still,  I 
fear,  floating  unacknowledged  in  many  an  embittered 
mind,  as  the  practical  creed  of  disappointment  and  im- 
penitence. The  more  we  reflect,  the  more  clearly  we 
come  to  see  that  the  reins  of  empire  are  really  held  by 
a  single  sovereign,  who,  blessed  be  His  august  name  ! 
is  assuredly  engaged  on  the  side  of  moral  purity  and 
happiness.  But  being  such,  no  doubt  He  must  hate 
and  reject,  from  the  inmost  depths  of  His  everlasting 
nature,  that  accursed  principle,  which,  by  the  volun- 
tary agency  of  certain  of  His  rebellious  creatures  (per- 
verting the  freedom  of  action  which  was  given  to  make 
their  worship  worthy  of  His  throne),  has  been  so  long 
intruded  upon  His  fair  creation ;  He  must  abhor  it 
alike  in  itself  and  in  that  gloomy  retinue  of  misery 
which,  by  inevitable  necessity,  has  entered  with  it,  and 
with  it  for  ever  dwells. 

Yet  what  is  the  great  primary  fact  upon  which  all 
the  essential  peculiarities  of  our  religion  are  foimded? 
That  God — this  same  being — became  strangely,  incon- 
ceivably connected  with  pain  ;  that  this  being,  whose 
nature  is  inherent  happiness,  by  some  mysterious  pro- 
cess, entered  the  regions  of  suffering ;  crossed  the  whole 
diameter  of  existence  to  bind  Himself  with  His  own 
opposite ;  bore,  though  incapable  of  moral  pollution, 
the  dark  shadow  of  pollution,  even  anguish  unspeak- 
able ;  and  though  unsubdued  by  the  master.  Sin,  exhi- 
bited Himself,  to  the  wonder  of  the  imi  verse,  clad  in  the 
weeds  of  the  servant,  Death. 

The  main  reason  of  tliis  extraordinary  fact  is,  as  you 
all  know,  to  be  found  in  the  necessity  of  atonement 
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Indeed,  if  an  atonement  were  necessary,  and  for  that  we 
miist  trust  the  express  warrant  of  Scripture,  we  know 
not  where  the  vicarious  victim  was  to  be  sought,  with- 
out insuperable  objections  on  the  score  of  justice  and 
of  goodness,  except  in  the  offended  Judge  Himself  Our 
atonement  appears  to  demand,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  a  Person  not  less  than  divine.  And  thus,  hid- 
den in  the  depths  of  justice  and  mercy,  is  found  the  so- 
lution of  this  astonishing  coalition  of  glory  and  of  woe. 
Essential  happiness  thus  embraces  essential  misery,  be- 
cause the  God  of  happiness  is  also  the  God  at  once  of 
infinite  purity  and  infinite  love.  We  first  start  aside 
at  the  impossibility  ;  we  gaze  longer  and  deeper,  and 
the  conviction  slowly  rises  that  it  could  not  be  other- 
¥ri8e,  and  God  be  what  He  is.  The  sacrifice,  strange 
as  it  is,  is  but  the  natural  growth  of  this  Being ;  it  is 
but  the  child  of  eternal  mercy  wedded  to  eternal  truth; 
and  their  spousal  home  is  in  the  heart  of  God.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  Life  and  Happiness  of  the  universe,  in  its 
love  at  once  of  justice  and  of  us,  comes,  through  the 
medium  of  the  inferior  nature,  in  direct  contact  with 
misery  and  death.  But  into  this  part  of  the  subject  I 
am  not  now  about  to  enter.  It  is  not  with  Christ  as 
He  is  the  divine  sacrifice  of  His  own  divine  justice  that 
I  am  now  mainly  to  engage  you.  I  bring  before  you 
this  divine  person  visiting  the  regions  of  pain  in  such 
a  sense  as  to  be  our  example ;  for  so  tlie  text  presents 
Him.  I  exhibit  Him,  as  it  does,  suffering  as  He  would 
have  us  suffer;  suffering,  therefore,  that  He  may  accom- 
plish a  refining  and  exalting  change  upon  Himself;  not 
then  upon  Himself  simply  as  God,  for  as  such  change 
and  exaltation  arc  alike  impossible,  but  upon  Himself  as 
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man,  and,  therefore,  susceptible  of  all  the  improve- 
ment which  the  original  principles  of  that  part  of  the 
creation  will  allow.  It  is  of  the  fiery  trial  I  would 
speak,  through  which  he  bore  our  nature,  till  he  had, 
Himself  the  sufferer,  made  it  fit  to  be  the  shrine  of  a 
God,  the  temple  in  wliich  He  has  chosen  to  dwell 
for  everlasting.  Christ  the  Atoner  we  acknowledge 
and  adore  ;  but  it  is  before  Christ  the  Purifier  we  bend 
to-day. 

That  this  purifying  purpose  in  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  is  recognised  in  the  scriptural  accounts  of  His 
redemption  of  our  race,  I  suppose  I  need  not  remind 
you.  The  "  refiner's  fire"  was  itself  refined ;  Himself 
He  perfected  to  perfect  us.  He  is  everywhere  described 
as  being  ever  tempted^  just  as  we  are,  though  ever  vic- 
torious, as — alas ! — we  are  not ;  nor  can  we  doubt  the 
disciplinary  character  of  this  constant  and  painful  strug- 
gle, when  we  are  told  that,  "  though  a  Son,  he  learned 
obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered,"  that  He 
was  "  made  perfect  through  sufferings,"  and  by  that 
means  "  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
them  that  obey  him."  Everywhere  His  trial  is  made 
accurately  to  answer  to  our  own ;  nor  surely  can  we, 
with  any  reason,  doubt  that  its  result  upon  His  own 
humanity  must  have  been  similar  to  tliat  which  we 
know  the  same  processes  produce,  and  are  intended  to 
produce,  among  ourselves.  We  find  him  immersed  in 
the  same  difficulties,  supported  by  the  same  faith,  act- 
ing in  view  of  the  same  reward,  "  in  all  things  made 
like  unto  His  brethren;"  and  when  we  know  that  His 
human  nature  was  capable  of  the  natural  course  of 
advancement,  that  He  could  ''  (jrow  in  wisdom"  and 
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in  years,  we  may  well  believe  that  even  in  Christ 
Himself  those  vigils  of  prayer  so  often  recorded, 
those  weary  wanderings,  those  patient  '*  endurances 
of  contradiction,"  the  agonies  of  the  garden,  the  final 
struggle  of  the  cross,  had  power  to  raise  and  refine 
the  human  element  of  His  being  beyond  the  simple 
purity  of  its  original  innocence ;  that,  though  ever  and 
equally  "  without  sin,"  the  dying  Christ  was  some- 
thing more  consummate  still  than  the  Christ  baptized 
in  Jordan. 

This  proceeds  upon  the  broad  principle,  that  virtue 
tried  and  triumphant  ranks  above  innocence;  and  this 
once  clearly  apprehended,  you  will  see,  that  if  Christ 
was  to  possess  (as,  surely,  was  on  every  account  fitting) 
the  utmost  perfection  of  our  nature  in  the  humanity 
allied  to  His  Godhead,  it  was  necessary  that  He  should 
possess  it  in  the  state  oi  victorious  trial.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  objected  that  this  state  of  exaltation  could  have 
been  wrought  by  some  sudden  and  supeimatural  illapse 
€f  grace.  We  may,  it  is  true,  conceive  such  a  thing ; 
but  only  because  we  may  conceive  anything  not  posi- 
tively self-contradictory.  In  voluntarily  assuming  the 
nature  of  man,  Christ  was  not,  surely,  to  destroy  all 
analogy  between  Himself  and  the  whole  race  of  man. 
In  coming  to  exemplify  holiness,  He  was  not  to  render 
all  resemblance  impossible  between  the  original  and 
the  copy.  In  becoming  "  the  first-born  among  many 
brethren,"  he  was  not  to  annul  every  real  tie  of  bro- 
therhood between  Himself  and  His  family  of  younger 
mourners.  Sin  alone  excepted,  the  Son  of  man  was 
still  to  be  one  with  the  sons  of  men.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  tliat  a  perfection  thus  struck  out  at  a  beat  by 
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the  instantaneous  omnipotence  of  miracle,  would  have 
formed  a  sort  of  manhood  so  utterly  removed  from  our 
own,  that  it  would  have  neutralized  nearly  every  sin- 
gle discernible  purpose  of  Him  who,  in  the  fulness  of 
an  all-pervading  sympathy  with  man  as  such,  "took 
not  on  Him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of 
Abraham." 

A  different  form  of  objection  may  perhaps  float 
through  the  minds  of  some  of  my  hearers.  It  may 
seem  a  derogation  to  the  dignity  of  Christ  to  suppose 
Hira  capable  of  moral  advancement.  But  you  will 
remember  that  all  these  reasonings  apply  only  to  the 
inferior  nature;  to  that  nature  in  which  every  humilia- 
ting characteristic  (if  this  be,  indeed,  one)  is  but  a  new 
testimony  to  the  boundless  love  that  brought  its  Crea- 
tor to  assume  it  It  is  no  more  an  impeachment  to 
the  dignity  of  Christ  that  as  a  man  he  should  have 
been  capable  of  improvement,  than  that  as  a  man  He 
should  not  be  infinite. 

But  in  what  respects  may  this  constant  struggle 
against  temptation,  this  daily  burden  of  the  cross,  this 
deliberate  assumption  of  poverty  and  pain,  have  con- 
tributed to  exalt  the  sinless  humanity  of  Christ  to  a 
nobler  maturity  of  perfection  ? 

Now,  when  suffering  is  considered  simply  as  occur- 
ring in  the  resistance  to  all  urgent  temptation,  or  as 
affording  the  materials  of  a  special  temptation  to  dis- 
content and  impatience,  you  can  at  once  understand  its 
utility  as  a  discipline  of  the  will  to  unreserved  obedience. 
It  is  thus  to  us,  it  was  thus  assuredly  to  "  the  man 
Christ  Jesus/'  In  this  sense,  as  in  the  more  ordinary 
one,  we  may  say  with  truth  it  was  "  His  meat  and 
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drink  to  do  His  Father's  will;"  because  the  practice  of 
doing  His  Father's  will  nourished  and  fortified  His 
moral  nature — that  is,  the  strength  of  His  holy  resolve 
— to  more  consummate  vigour.  And  for  such  a  purpose 
it  might  be  shown  that  suflfering  is  naturally  indispen- 
sable; insomuch  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  con- 
ceive the  human  will  educated  to  high  perfection  with- 
out it  This  alone,  if  followed  out,  would  exhibit 
sufficient  reason  why  the  Restorer  of  Man  should  wil- 
lingly adopt  the  position  of  a  harassed  and  afflicted 
wanderer;  why  He,  who  was  to  carry  to  heaven  a  per- 
fect humanity,  should  condescend  to  derive  its  perfec- 
tion through  this  particular  channel.  This  alone  would 
evince  that,  even  had  salvation  been  possible  without 
sacrifice  or  atonement,  yet  "  to  deny  himself  was 
requisite  on  the  part  of  the  blessed  representative  of 
our  race,  if  he  came  to  present  the  model  of  its  highest 
excellence,  and  if  that  excellence  consist  in  the  inten- 
sity of  its  resolve  to  work  the  will  of  God.  It  was  not 
wonderful,  before  the  Christian  Revelation,  that  men 
should  have  anticipated  nothing  of  all  this ;  but  it  is 
very  wonderful,  Avith  the  light  which  that  revelation 
gives,  and  is  by  themselves  admitted  to  give,  as  to  the 
position  of  man  and  the  purposes  of  his  Redeemer,  that 
objectors,  instead  of  murmuring  at  it  as  an  impossibi- 
lity, should  not  see  it  to  be  inherently  necessary  that 
the  friend  of  man  should  be  "  a  man  of  sorrows;"  that 
had  He  entered  the  world  as  heir  to  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars,  or  to  raise  another  to  rival  it.  His  whole  life,  in 
relation  to  its  professed  object,  had  been  an  inexplica- 
ble contradiction. 

This  concerns  painful  self-denial  as  connected  with 
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temptation;  and  no  doubt  this  is  its  chief  occasion,  and 
the  purpose  I  have  just  stated  its  principal  object 
But  beyond  this  necessary  exercise  of  difficult  obe- 
dience, the  self-denial  of  Christ  may  be  regarded  as 
embracing  His  entire  preference  of  an  afflicted  life,  His 
voluntary  assumption  of  sorrow  as  such.  For  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that,  even  apart  from  the  necessity  of 
trial,  the  life  of  humiliation  was  the  life  of  His  choice. 
And  the  same  spirit  breathes  through  the  whole  of  the 
religion  he  founded. 

For  I  suppose  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  if  any 
man  were  to  be  asked,  what  it  is  that  characterizes 
Cliristianity  as  a  practical  system  distinguishably  from 
all  that  preceded  it,  or  from  all  that  have  followed  with- 
out imitating  it,  he  might  state  it  correctly  enough 
in  two  words, — love  and  sorrow ;  the  blessedness  of 
mutual  affection,  and  the  blessedness  of  suffering.  Of 
course  I  do  not  forget  that  occasional  notices,  nay, 
elaborate  treatises,  upon  subjects  akin  to  these,  are  to 
be  found  among  heathen  writers.  I  speak  of  the  pro- 
minence given  thera,  the  peculiar  and  quite  inimitable 
way  in  which  they  are  described  and  enforced,  the 
importance  assigned  to  them  in  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter, the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  rest  of  the 
system,  so  great  that  I  believe  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  those  parts  of  the  Old  which 
predict  and  reflect  the  evangelical  spirit,  will  be  found 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with  them  both,  whe- 
ther considered  separately  or  intertwined  in  the  exhor- 
tation to  loving  sympathy  with  the  affliction  of  others. 
In  Christ  Himself,  who  is  his  own  religion  alive  and 
in  action,  they  seem,  like  rainbow  coloui's,  evermore 
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blended  and  lost  in  each  other;  He  is  the  immortal 
image  of  both ;  love  and  pain  are  the  footprints  by 
which  we  trace  Him  from  page  to  page.  And  who 
shall  say  which  was  foremost  on  Calvary  ?  Love  drew 
the  godliead  of  Christ  from  its  throne;  sorrow — sanc- 
tifying sorrow — lifted  the  manhood  into  meetness  to 
share  it ! 

Must  we  not,  then,  think  that  there  is  something  in 
this  sorrow,  thus  cordially  and  perpetually  chosen  by 
our  Master,  that  is  eminently  adapted  to  elevate  and 
purify  our  being  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that,  not  indeed 
aU  sorrow,  but  sorrow  borne  with  resignation,  may 
have  some  more  direct  effect  than  the  one  we  have 
already  noticed,  upon  the  entire  frame  and  temper  of 
the  human  heart?  Must  there  not  be  something  divinely 
excellent  in  that  which  was  deliberately  chosen  by  a 
divine  nature  as  its  peculiar  tabernacle,  out  of  all  the 
world  afforded, — the  sad  but  awful  "  doud  above  the 
mercy  seat"  in  which,  while  among  us,  His  glory  was 
to  dwell  ? 

This  special  excellence  is  not  hard  to  discover. 
Humbleness  of  spirit,  the  most  pervading  and  uni- 
versal of  all  graces,  is  in  the  Christian  code  the  very 
essence  of  perfection ;  and  sorrow  borne  with  resigna- 
tion has  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  it.  Grief,  if  it 
can  be  looked  upon  as  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God, 
forms  a  perpetual  memorial  of  subjection,  a  daily, 
hourly  remembrancer  of  dependancy.  Nor,  though  it 
may  fail,  and  too  often  does  fail  to  produce  this  effect, 
is  it  easy  to  conceive  what  could  supply  its  place.  Now 
because  our  Redeemer  knew,  what  it  is  so  hard  to  per- 
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8uade  even  his  avowed  followers,  that  iu  this  direction 
lies  the  true  perfection  of  man, — that  a  gentle,  unmur- 
muring submissiveness  is  his  truest,  brightest  heroism, 
— therefore  did  He,  in  his  own  person,  adopt  the  way 
that  leads  to  it.  He  voluntarily  mourned,  because 
mourning  humiliates,  and  He  would  be  humble ;  He 
daily  suflfered,  because  suffering  subdues  the  pride  of 
human  hearts,  and  He  would  teach  us  to  accomplish 
that  conquest.  It  was  the  liumiliation  of  a  God  to  take 
our  nature  at  all ;  it  was  the  humiliation  of  a  man  to 
crucify  that  nature  daily.  He  knew,  what  sages  had 
failed  to  see,  that  it  was  loftiest  when  lowest ;  that  as 
it  sank  in  humbleness  it  rose  in  glory.  And  thus  the 
model  of  all  He  taught.  Himself"  the  first-bom  from  the 
dead,"  He  soared  to  heaven  with  a  spirit  lowly  as  the 
grave  He  left;  thus  beats  there,  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high,  a  human  heart,  —  the  heart  of  an 
enthroned  king, — more  softly  subdued  to  mercy,  more 
meekly  patient,  than  ever  sorrowed  among  the  loneliest 
solitudes  of  earthly  affliction  !  And  thus  the  daily 
cross  coidd  discipline  the  will,  the  daily  cross  could  hum- 
ble t/ie  spirit ;  these  tilings  are  the  real  perfection  of 
man,  and  therefore  in  these  garments  of  woe  the  huma- 
nity of  God  was  voluntarily  shrouded.  Such  considera- 
tions appear  to  offer  some  solution  of  the  fact,  they 
help  us  to  gain  some  conception  of  its  grounds  ;  and 
yet,  when  once  more  from  the  reason  I  turn  to  the 
reality,  from  the  supposed  causes  to  the  recorded  effect, 
— I  own  it, — I  feel  so  astonished,  so  overwhelmed,  that 
it  seems  as  if  we  had  made  no  progress  at  all,  as  if  we 
were  far  as  ever  from  understanding  it,  as  if  it  was 
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impiety  to  dream  we  could  measure  our  poor  faculties 
with  its  unfathomable  depth  ! 

Thus,  brethren,  the  leader  bore  His  daily  cross ;  we 
have  dared  to  imagine  why  ;  but  even  though  we  never 
could  conjecture  His  reason,  let  us  delight  to  copy  His 
act  If  through  the  cross,  not  justifying  alone  but 
sanctifying  also,  we  must  be  cleansed  unto  meetness  for 
the  kingdom,  may  we  welcome  the  cross,  yea,  pray  that 
it  may  come,  and  clasp  it  joyfully  when  it  comes.  If 
by  affliction  only  we  can  be  softened,  boldly  let  us 
hope  that  affliction  may  be  our  s  ;  that  **  our  way  may 
be  hedged  up  with  thorns,"  if  so  we  may  "return;" 
that  we  may  be  "  borne  through  the  fire,"  if  so  we  may 
be  brought  to  "call  upon  His  name,"  and  "  say  the  Lord 
is  our  God."  I  said  I  would  speak  only  of  Christ;  you 
see  the  word  was  vain  ;  we  cannot  speak  of  Him  and 
not  of  His,  for  they  are  one.  He  chose  the  cross;  have 
you  assumed  your's  ?  Tremble  for  your  own  state  if 
you  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  bear  it !  What 
mockery  of  the  faith  is  this  which  gives  us  all  of  religion 
but  the  trial,  which  exhibits  the  Master  in  hourly  tri- 
bulation, yet  would  have  his  people  clothed  in  soft 
raiment  ?  As  if  sanctification  were  vicarious  as  well 
as  atonement,  and  in  bearing  all  our  sins  Jle  bore  all 
our  sufierings  also  !  If  God — severely  kind — has  not 
afilicted  you,  learn  in  some  way  to  afflict  yoursidves. 
If  prosperous,  tax  your  prosperity  for  the  poorer  mem- 
bers of  Christ.  Allay  the  fever  of  fleshly  will  by  mor- 
tification, of  ambitious  desires  by  purposed  and  resolute 
self-abasement.  Exercise  your  hearts  in  a  loving  sym- 
pathy with  sorrow  in  every  form ;  sooth  it,  minister  to 
it,  succour  it,  revere  it.     It  is  a  relic  of  Christ  in  the 
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world,  an  image  of  the  great  Sufferer,  a  shadow  of  the 
cross.  It  is  a  holy  and  a  venerable  thing.  Have  ever 
before  you  the  houseless  wanderer  of  Galilee;  remem- 
ber that  God  is  richer  and  mightier  than  you,  and  yet 
that,  When  He  would  take  your  nature,  it  was  in  poverty, 
and  pain,  and  persecution,  He  chose  it ! 


SERMON  IV. 


CRUCIFYING  THE  SON  OF  GOD  AFRESH. 

PllEACHED  ON  GOOD  FRIDAY. 


'Heb.  vi.  fi. 
TTiey  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afrefli. 

VARIOUS  as  have  been  God's  dealings  with  the 
world,  brethren,  there  is,  after  all,  a  terrible  impar- 
tiality in  Ilis  dispensations  to  His  rational  creatures. 
Wherever  men  possess  reason  and  conscience,  they 
possess,  in  some  measure,  the  means  of  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing Him  ;  whenever  they  can,  in  the  lowest  de- 
gree, conceive  His  law,  they  are  bound  to  obey  it.  He 
can  hear  us  all  in  the  same  court,  and  judge  us  out 
of  the  same  books.  He  can  see  through  the  intricacies 
of  His  own  diversified  government.  He  can  estimate 
every  district  and  age  of  the  world  by  the  standards  ap- 
propriate to  each.  And  as  He  contemplates  the  vast 
prospect,  Christian  and  Heathen, — as  He  beholds  in 
the  one  division  those  to  whom  Christ  was  hidden,  but 
who  would  perhaps  have  '*  received  him  gladly,"  in  the 
other  those  to  whom  Christ  was  revealed,  but  who 
despised  and  neglected  the  revelation, — He  doubtless 
can  bring  men  to  a  level,  balancing  their  opportunities 
against  their  actions,  to  a  degree  wholly  unattainable 
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by  our  weak  and  perplexed  vision.  The  whole  world 
is  under  a  moral  government,  though  we  alone  are  in 
a  written  covenant ;  all  live  to  Grod,  though  we  alone 
have  professed  "  the  Law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ 
Jesus."  The  very  temptations  that  dazzle  the  unevan- 
gelized  world  are,  in  innumerable  instances,  the  same 
temptations  that  are  trying  us, — anger,  sensuality,  am- 
bition, avarice.  We  are  their  brethren  in  all  things 
except  in  the  revelation  of  the  divine  mercy  and  the 
gift  of  the  divine  Spirit.  God  grant  that,  in  the  day  of 
wrath,  too  many  of  us,  now  luxuriating  in  our  spiritual 
privileges,  may  not  have  reason  to  wish  that  our  lot  had 
been  cast  in  the  Lidians'  unevangelized  wilderness,  that 
the  apology  of  ignorance  had  been  our's,  that  we  never 
had  been  cursed  with  a  knowledge  which  only  eventu- 
ated to  aggravate  our  condemnation  ! 

And  as,  notwithstanding  all  the  vantage  and  prero- 
gative of  the  Church  of  Christ,  this  sort  of  secret 
equity  is  preserved  in  God's  arrangements  of  the  rela- 
tion between  His  Church  and  the  world,  so,  doubtless, 
there  is  something  not  unlike  it  in  His  arrangements  of 
the  ages  and  provinces  of  the  Church  itself  While  the 
human  nature  of  the  Church  is  uniform,  its  trials  must 
be  nearly  so.  As  the  Lord  of  the  Church  is  the  same 
"  yesterday  and  to-day  and  for  ever,"  so  the  probation 
He  enforces  is  distributed  pretty  evenly  through  all 
ages  and  classes.  We  may  be  well  assured  that  we 
endure  little  which  our  forefathers  have  not  endured, 
that  we  are  spared  little  which  they  have  suffered.  If 
we  are  not  asked  to  perish  at  the  stake  in  one  terrific 
trial  of  faith  and  fortitude,  we  are  summoned  to  a  life 
of  hourly  self-denial.     If  we  are  not  nailed  to  a  cross 
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with  one  Apostle,  we  arcj  with  every  disciple  of  Christ, 
bound  to  carry  a  cross  daily.  Temptation  seems  to 
expire  in  one  region  of  the  soul,  but  it  is  to  start  to 
fresh  vitality  in  another.  If  licentiousness  ceases  to  be 
the  cherished  vice  of  an  age,  it  retires  to  make  way  for 
hypocrisy.  If  ferocious  revenge  becomes  discounte- 
nanced, it  is  succeeded  by  thoughtless  and  effeminate 
ease.  The  enemy  of  souls  is  a  master  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  art,  the  arsenal  of  Satan  is  never  empty 
of  weapons.  Yet  in  kind — such  are  the  necessary 
limits  of  human  nature — they  cannot  admit  of  much 
diversity ;  the  wonder  is,  after  all,  that  man  can  be  de- 
stroyed oil  so  small  a  stock  of  passions  !  In  our  crimes 
we  are  evermore  the  copyists  of  ourselves  or  of  others. 
The  very  same  frailty  is  seen  to  manifest  itself  in  many 
distinct  forms ; — sometimes  in  religious  errors  that,  su- 
perficially different,  coincide  in  their  sources;  sometimes 
(which  is  still  more  lamentable)  in  those  unhappy  fol- 
lies of  Christian  people  which  make  religion  too  often 
present  only  an  ungraceful  caricature  of  the  world. 
And  thus  mankind  reiterate  themselves  from  age  to 
age,  from  country  to  country  ;  the  heart  goes  through 
the  same  narrow  circle  of  follies  in  a  thousand  spheres ; 
each  generation  is  the  poor  echo  of  its  predecessor. 
Alas !  the  dear-bought  experience  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  not  brought  its  members  wisdom  ;  the  story 
of  trial  and  victory  written  in  the  blood  of  martyrs  has 
not  taught  us  prudence.  With  whole  libraries  of  re- 
cords that  tell  us  how  the  chosen  few  among  our  fa- 
thers fought  and  won  the  heavenly  conflict,  we  begin 
as  infants, — inexperienced,  feeble,  irresolute, — the  easy 
prey  of  every  common-place  illusion,  vanquished  by 
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the  novelty  of  seductions  which  were  old  in  the  days 
of  Peter,  and  John,  and  Paul. 

Thus  temptations  may  vary  outwardly ;  but  while 
the  human  nature  on  which  they  operate  remains  un- 
changed, they  must  be  found  in  substance  much  the 
same.  But  of  all  the  equalizations  of  evil  in  successive 
ages,  of  all  the  repetitions  of  trial  from  generation  to 
generation,  of  all  the  instances  evincing  that,  in  the 
Church  as  in  the  world,  "  the  thing  that  has  been  will 
1x3," — unquestionably  that  expressed  in  the  text  is  the 
most  startling  and  fearful.  The  Crucifixion  of  Christ, 
in  its  literal  reality,  stands  alone  in  the  histor}'  of  man. 
It  was  the  last  and  darkest  depth  of  human  criminality. 
The  original  fall,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Redeemer,  are 
the  two  saddest  pages  in  the  story  of  our  race.  But, 
mournful  as  is  the  former,  it  has  never,  probably,  left 
the  impression  upon  the  heart  which  is  at  once  pro- 
duced by  all  those  dread  accompaniments  that  pre- 
pared and  embittered  the  last  sufferings  of  the  meek  and 
merciful  friend  of  man.  lie  had  been  only  known  as 
the  dispenser  of  unpurchaseable  blessings,  as  a  man 
patient  of  suffering  beyond  the  experience  of  living 
men,  prompt  to  sacrifice  every  guiltless  comfort  to 
the  slightest  wish  of  those  around  him,  rejoicing  with 
every  innocent  joy,  and  weeping  with  all  who  wept 
His  unbounded  powers  had  ever  been  at  the  service  of 
humble  affliction.  No  one  had  ever  dared  to  breathe 
calumny  against  the  profound  purity  of  his  life.  None 
like  liim  had  ever  united  abhorrence  of  the  sin  with 
love  and  pardon  for  the  returning  sinner.  In  claiming 
to  be  the  Messiah  of  prophecy  He  disturbed  no  tem- 
poral throne  ;  in  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the 
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heart  He  but  asked,  one  would  think,  what  no  gene- 
rous spirit  could  refuse.  Such  a  Being  as  this  was 
among  us  to  die  a  death  of  violence  ;  men  framed  like 
you  and  me  destroyed  Him.  As  if  to  mark  the  event 
as  the  uttermost  point  of  human  crime,  Providence 
seems  to  have  permitted  it  to  gather  to  itself  a  tribute 
from  almost  every  evil  passion  of  our  miserable  nature. 
Designed  to  atone  for  all  guilt,  almost  all  guilt  was 
called  out  to  accomplish  it.  Injustice,  cruelty,  false 
shame,  unworthy  indolence,  covetousness,  ambition, 
hjrpocrisy,  envy, — all  were  in  different  ways  exhibited 
in  this  tremendous  tragedy ;  all  contributed  in  different 
ways  to  fix  the  catastrophe.  No,  never,  surely,  is  man, 
iu  all  the  possibilities  of  futurity,  destined  again  to  con- 
summate a  wickedness  like  this.  It  must  be  for  ever 
solitary  in  the  world,  an  event  placed  beyond  anticipa- 
tion, repetition,  or  parallel ;  a  lonely  and  terrible  monu- 
ment of  unapproachable  guilt. 

Not  thus,  however,  speaks  the  voice  of  inspiration. 
Heaven  has  7iot  spared  us  this  trial.  When  Christ  was 
about  to  die  He  instituted  a  memorial  sacrament  of  his 
passion,  to  show  forth  his  death  until  He  come.  It  would 
seem  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  fearful  and  Satanic  sa- 
crament too,  of  that  same  dread  hour,  by  which  it  is 
still  in  man's  power  to  reiterate  and  prolong  his  death 
until  He  come  to  judge  the  long  succession  of  His  cru- 
eifiers,  St.  Paul  delivers  to  us  the  tremendous  truth 
llial  there  is  in  man  a  coiitiiuied  capacity  of  "  crucify- 
ing afresh  the  Son  of  God;"  a  power  to  act  over  again 
all  the  scene  of  his  tortun;,  to  league  Avith  the  malig- 
nant prierjts  and  tlie  scoffmg  soldiers,  to  buffet  tlie  un- 
resisting' clieek,  to  bind  the  crown  of  thorns. 
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You  will  be  mistaken  if  you  think  tliis  matter  can 
be  dismissed  under  the  cold  and  vague  criticism  which 
pronounces  it  a  merely  figurative  illustration  intended 
to  heighten  the  colouring  of  a  vivid  description.  It  is 
not  thus  tliat  the  deep  sayings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
to  be  treated.  Believe  me  the  Apostles  do  not  descend 
to  the  artifices  of  popular  rhetoric.  The  proposition 
before  us  is  of  too  momentous  import  to  have  been 
ever  intended  for  the  secondary  or  accidental  purpose 
here  imagined.  Such  a  declaration  as  this,  if  it  were 
not  in  some  sense  literally  true,  would  have  been  mis- 
placed and  exaggerated  to  a  degree  not  to  be  admitted 
by  any  reverential  interpreter  of  the  word  of  God. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  conceded  that  the  crime  to  which 
St.  Paul  specially  ascribes  this  fearful  character  is  a  pe- 
culiar one,  and,  in  its  full  extent,  not  ordinarily  exem- 
plified. He  speaks  of  deliberate  apostacy  from  the  faith 
of  Jesus.  But  there  is  no  one  characteristic  of  direct 
and  utter  apostacy  which  does  not,  in  its  own  degree, 
belong  to  those  daily  desertions  of  the  cause  of  Jesus 
which  ally  the  miserable  votaries  of  the  God  of  this 
world  with  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christ  in  ever}'  age. 
There  are  the  apostacies  of  the  social  tabic,  of  the  fire- 
side and  the  market-place,  the  refined  apostacies  of  our 
own  modern  and  daily  life,  as  real  as  the  imperial 
treacherv  of  a  Julian  or  the  cold-blooded  abandonment 
of  a  Demas.  To  every  one  of  these  the  same  impress 
belongs ;  it  may  be  branded  more  or  less  deeply,  but  it 
is  branded  on  all ;  they  arc  all  alike  rife  with  the  spirit 
of  Caiaphas's  council-cliambor,  they  are  all  echoes  of 
the  voice  that  cried  aloud,  '*  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him!" 

Do  vou  doubt  thii^,  my  brethren?  Is  it  too  severe  a 
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charge,  too  oppressive  a  thought  to  entertain  ?  You  are 
not  pleased  with  the  ruthless  allegation,  so  needlessly, 
unjustly,  intemperately  stem.  It  is  scarcely  fair  that 
a  Christian  minister  should  seize  the  advantage  of  his 
position  to  load  his  fellow-servants  with  so  heavy  a  de- 
nunciation. Far  from  the  possibility  of  such  unspeak- 
able disloyalty,  you  have  often  thought,  as  you  mused 
over  the  mournful  narrative  that  precedes  the  trium- 
phant close  of  the  Gospels,  that  you  would  gladly  re- 
sign the  whole  world  to  have  had  but  the  opportunity 
of  standing  beside  that  cross  with  the  Virgin  Mother 
and  St  John,  of  raising  your  voices  boldly  against  the 
murderers,  of  avowing  with  all  the  energy  of  indignant 
justice  that  you  would  be  no  partners  in  their  wicked- 
ness, of  dying,  if  necessary,  under  their  blows  in  behalf 
of  the  suffering  innocence  that  writhed  and  bled  before 
them.  "  What !  crucify  Jesus,  my  Lord  and  my  God  ! 
the  rightful  Sovereign  of  my  heart,  the  meek  and  ma- 
jestic sufferer  whom  no  man  need  have  been  com- 
manded to  adore,  for  no  single-hearted  man  could  ever 
have  heard  or  seen  Him  without  the  instinctive  adora- 
tion of  devoted  love  !  Crucify  Him  ?  No ;  bring  me 
to  the  trial,  place  me  in  the  judgment  hall  of  Pilate,  or 
in  front  of  the  accursed  tree ;  let  me  look  but  once 
upon  my  Saviour's  face,  and  I  will  tear  that  wreath  of 
thorns  from  his  dishonoured  brow,  and  bend  in  wor- 
ship of  my  insulted  Lord  before  them  all !" 

Alas  !  we  cannot  do  this  for  you.  The  test,  perhaps 
in  mercy,  is  impracticable.  But  there  is  a  test  we  can 
apply.  Will  you  honestly  abide  it  ?  Pass  from  ima- 
ginary suppositions  to  attainable  facts,  from  what  you 
nvjhi  do  if  you  but  were  as  you  never  can  be,  to  what 
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you  are  doing  in  the  position  where  God  has  placed 
you.     Reflect  on  the  frame  and  temper  of  mind,  on  the 
"weakness  and  the  wickedness,  that  made  the  chosen 
people  of  God  the  murderers  of  His  Son,  and  try  if  you 
cannot  catch  some  faint  image  of  that  treachery  in  your 
own  hearts.     But  be  true  to  yourselves  if  you  would 
indeed  detect  the  lurking  evil,  and  think  not  that  even 
among  the  best  of  us,  in  a  world  of  oft-recurring  temp- 
tation, it  is  useless  to  prosecute  the  scrutiny.     Doubt- 
less the  accuracy  of  the  image  will  vary  in  degree  : 
here,  through  progressive  sanctification,  all  but  obliter- 
ated ;  here,  through  remaining  worldliness,  vivid  and 
undeniable;  here,  through  total  rejection  of  Christ,  all 
but  complete.     To  those  whom  God  has  taught  and 
guided  by  His  own  deep  Spirit,  these  reasonings  may  be 
little  applicable  ;  they  may  be  enabled  to  feel  them- 
selves truly  one  with  Christ  in  His  humiliation  and  His 
sufferings ;  they  may  be  given  to  know,  by  the  blessed 
experience  of  an  "overcome  world,"  that  their  faith 
is  indeed  competent  to  stand  a  fier}'  trial.     Yet,  even 
they — if  any  such  rare  and  blessed  spirits  be  before 
me — can  find  it  a  cause  of  holy  vigilance  to  be  thus 
urged  to  examine  themselves  yet  more  and  more,  and 
a  cause  of  delighted  gratitude  to  feel  that,  if  there  be 
cowardice,  and  indifFerence,  and  treason,  all  around 
them,  their  God  has  reserved  them  from  the  miseries 
and  condemnation  of  such  a  state. 

Erect  then  the  cross  of  Christ  in  the  centre  of  His 
ba})tized  Church,  even  as  it  stood  of  old  on  Calvary ! 
The  Son  of  God  has  borne  it,  He  stands  beside  it,  as 
on  that  dark  day.  A  word  may  save  Him  the  coming 
ignominy,  but  will  the  people  speak  it  ?     They  gather 
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around  Him  wiUi  eager  eyes.  No  topic  engages  their 
thoughts  or  inquiries  but  Him  and  His  fate.  His  name 
is  on  every  lip.  While  they  thus  congregate  to  this 
new  crucifixion,  we  may  stand  aside  and  contemplate 
the  throng. 

To  estimate  the  resemblance  we  must  turn  to  the  ori- 
ginal. When  Christ  was,  in  that  day  of  mingled  horror 
and  glor}',  sacrificed  on  Calvary,  few  things  were  more 
remarkable  in  the  accessories  of  the  event  than  the  feel- 
ings and  motives  of  the  people.  Christ  was  unquestion- 
ably a  favourite  with  the  mass  of  the  people ;  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  schemes  of  the  priests  was  always  that 
**they  feared  the  people."  His  gracious  bearing,  and 
the  mysterious  anticipation  that  surrounded  and  digni- 
fied his  singular  life,  had  evidently  cauglit  and  concili- 
ated the  popular  mind.  Nor  was  it  unqualified  malig- 
nity that  made  them  his  persecutors.  Christ  himself 
had  found  a  palliation  for  this  crime  in  their  ignorance, 
He  besought  forgiveness  for  them  because  "  they  knew 
not  what  they  did."  Yet,  however  it  came  to  pass,  this 
l)eoj)le,  thus  disposed,  are  found  the  imanimous  de- 
stroyers of  their  Prophet,  the  tumultuous  petitioners 
for  his  crucifixion,  the  fierce  invokers  of  his  blood  on 
them  and  on  their  children  ! 

Strange  as  this  appears,  is  there  indeed  nothing  that 
resembles  it  in  our  own  experience  ?  Is  no  parallel  to 
be  found  for  it  in  the  Christian  world  around  us  ?  Can 
we  not,  when  we  go  abroad  into  the  highways  of  daily 
life,  find  something  in  the  general  mind  that  remindiJ 
us  of  a  i)eople  honouring  Christ  as  long  as  He  offers 
easy  blessing.**,  flocking  round  His  standard  with  en- 
thusiasm so  long  as  He  is  made  the  standard-bearer  of 
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a  party,  professing  boundless  admiration,  devotion,  and 
love  ;  yet  when  the  true  hour  of  trial  comes,  and  the 
question  can  no  longer  be  escaped, — shall  we  surrender 
our  pleasures  or  our  Redeemer? — give  up  the  favour  of 
earthly  superiors  or  the  favour  of  the  King  of  Heaven? 
— abandon  our  cherished  sins,  or  with  our  sins  nailJesus 
to  the  cross  once  more? — then^  relinquishing  their  short- 
lived disci pleship,  following  the  instigation  of  blind  and 
guilty  guides,  turning  with  the  turning  tide,  and  swel- 
ling the  torrent  of  the  persecutors  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 
Turn  again  to  the  record.  Among  the  imhappy 
instruments  of  Satan,  on  that  dread  occasion,  was  one 
whose  name,  almost  unknown  in  all  else,  his  relation  to 
this  event  has  miserably  immortalized, — the  wretched, 
wavering,  timorous  Pilate,  Willing  to  save  but  afraid 
to  resist,  anxious  to  do  right  as  long  as  virtue  cost  no 
trouble, — has  this  crucificr  of  Christ  no  image  among 
us  ?  Are  there  no  Pilates  among  oiu*  grave  and  re- 
putable men  of  business? — none  who  could  be  models 
of  consummate  piety  if  there  were  no  danger  of  its  dis- 
turbing their  tenure  of  wealth  and  influence? — who 
would  gladly  save  the  Son  of  God  from  degradation 
if  they  were  not  a  little  apprehensive  of  degrading 
themselves  in  the  task? — and  would  allow  Him  su- 
preme authority  as  long  as  their  own  was  warranted 
secure  ?  Compounders  between  earth  and  heaven,  who 
would  have  the  best  of  this  life  and  the  life  to  come, — it 
is  not  to  such  that  Christ  will  intrust  the  maintenance 
of  His  honour  on  earth.  Well  He  knows  that  a  single 
pressing  trial  must  infallibly  determine  the  hesitating 
heart  to  easy  evil ;  that  the  crowd  have  but  to  threaten 
discontent,  the  powerful  to  hint  impeachment,  and  the 
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Pilate  of  daily  life  will  hand  over  his  Lord  to  the  tor- 
turers. 

Not  far  removed  from  this  is  the  case  of  those  rulers 
who  struggled  against  their  very  faith  lest  it  should 
hazard  their  popularity.  "  Among  the  chief  rulers," 
says  St  John,  "  many  believed  on  Him,  but  because  of 
the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  Him,  lest  they  should 
be  put  out  of  the  synagogue ;  for  they  loved  the  praise 
of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God."  Alas,  these  poor 
dependents  on  human  fame  stand  not  alone  in  the 
world  ;  this  weapon  of  the  evil  one  has  not  been  suf- 
fered to  rust  in  disuse !  False  shame  operated  against 
confession,  of  course,  in  all  ranks,  but  it  was  among 
"  the  chief  rulers"  that  it  is  here  eminently  recorded 
to  have  wrought,  and  the  fact  is  instructive.  It  is 
among  the  higher  orders  that  the  verdict  of  society  be- 
comes of  such  tremendous  moment, — heavy  enough  to 
outweigh  every  other  consideration,  vague  and  vast 
enough  to  hide  God  and  His  judgment  altogether  from 
our  view.  What  is  peculiarly  dangerous  about  this  in- 
fluence is  the  insidiousness  of  its  advances.  It  is  not 
with  open  disavowal  that  the  votary  of  fashionable 
worldliness  disclaims  the  Lord  of  glory.  A  peril  such 
as  this  might  be  met  and  warded  off.  But  society  does 
its  work  surely  because  slowly.  Religion  is  not  proved 
to  be  absurd,  but  assumed  to  be  so;  the  world  would  not 
harshly  ask  ua  to  disbelieve  in  Christ,  but  merely  to 
forget  him.  Principles  are  lost  for  ever  before  we  have 
di'eamed  they  were  in  danger,  and  the  poor  victim  of 
the  world's  ojunion  has  learned  to  **  crucily  afresh  the 
Son  of  God,"  without  relinquishing  one  outward  cha- 
racteristic of  diseipleship! 
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But  these,  wretched  and  criminal  as  they  are,  are 
but  the  less  daring  forms  of  crime.  Deeper  guilt  than 
this  bore  the  suffering  Lamb  of  God  to  His  cross,  and 
deeper  guilt  than  this  is  not  confined  to  His  first  cru- 
cifiers.  Can  we  witness  nothing  that  recalls  the  rebel- 
lious ambition  of  those  who  said,  "  This  is  the  heir ; 
come  let  us  kill  Him,  and  the  inheritance  shall  be  GUI's." 
The  world  at  large — ^yea,  the  far  immense  of  worlds 
— is  the  inalienable  property  of  God  ;  the  inheritance 
is  entailed  upon  that  only -begotten  Son  "  whom,"  it  is 
written,  "  He  appointed  Heir  of  all  things."  And  when, 
refusing  to  hold  as  His  lessees,  spurning  His  rights  of 
lordship,  we  would  explode  his  claims  for  antiquated 
and  fanciful,  that  we  may  enjoy  His  gift  as  though  the 
fee  were  our's  ;  in  all  this  is  there  none  of  that  spirit 
which  once  raged  in  those  who,  in  angry  impatience  of 
His  claims,  "  took  counsel  against  Him  for  to  put  Him 
to  death  ?"  And  when  a  paltry  hope  of  gain  or  ad- 
vancement can  bribe  us  to  forsake  a  gracious  Master, 
to  forget  all  He  has  done,  and  all  He  has  borne  ;  does 
he  remain  then  alone  in  the  world  who  "  said  unto  the 
chief  priests.  What  will  ye  (/ire  me,  and  I  will  deliver 
Him  unto  you  ?"  Nay,  at  such  an  hour,  we  are  worse 
than  Judas ;  for  even  Judas,  the  miserable  suicide  of 
remorse,  we  may  believe,  had  another  option  been  his, 
would  not  have  "crucified  the  Son  of  God  afresh!'^ 

Can  we  descend  yet  deeper?  Christ  was  crucified 
on  the  imputation  of  blasphemy,  '*He  hath  spoken 
blasphemy,  behold  now  ye  have  heard  his  blasphemy. 
What  think  ve  ?  Thcv  answered  and  5?aid,  He  is 
guilty  of  death."  AVhat  was  the  **  blasphemy"  ?  He 
had  called  Himsclfthe  Son  oCCJod  and  the  Son  of  man, 
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and  in  right  of  this  transcendent  union,  the  Judge  to 
come  "  in  the  clouds  of  heaven/'  and  '*  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  power."  If  this  was/e//^^,  his  crucifiers 
were  justified  ;  if  tliis  was  false,  in  a  theocratic  govern- 
ment He  deserved  His  fate.  There  are  those  who  pro- 
nounce that  mysterious  title  false  in  any  sense  that 
could  have  ever  made  it  "blasphemy"  from  human 
lips ;  who  deny  the  Sonship  of  the  Eternal  any  signifi- 
cance beyond  what  more  or  less  belongs  to  all  the  vir- 
tuous revealers  and  interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven 
that  have  ever  instructed  man.  Surely  we  cannot  in 
justice  refuse  to  such  impugners  the  place  they  have 
chosen  for  themselves  in  the  throng  that  circled  the 
cross  of  Jesus  ! 

Still  we  have  not  sunk  to  the  last  level  of  the  Jewish 
persecutors.  Fallen  as  we  are,  we  could  not  have 
borne  to  prefer  Barabbas,  the  thief  and  murderer,  to 
our  pure  and  guiltless  Redeemer.  And  who,  then,  are 
the  darling  idols  of  human  applause  ?  Who  are  the 
chosen  of  our  race  that  poetry  crowns  with  its  halo  of 
glory,  and  every  young  imagination  bows  to  worship? 
Who,  but  the  laurelled  Barabbases  of  history,  the  char- 
tered robbers  and  homicides  that  stain  its  pages  with 
blood,  and  that,  after  eighteen  hundred  years  of  Chris- 
tian discipline,  the  w^orld  has  not  yet  risen  to  discoun- 
tenancing ?  Remove  the  conventional  discredit  that 
attaches  to  the  weaker  thief,  exhalt  him  to  the  majesty 
of  the  military  despot,  and  how  many  would  vote  for 
Barabbas,  how  many  linger  with  the  lowly  Jesus  ! 

"  Be  it  so,  but  our  votes  would  at  least  be  open  and 
undisguised,  we  w^ould  not  stoop  to  the  meanness  of 
hypocrisy.  We  would  not,  with  those  you  are  pleased 
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to  make  our  prototypes,  '  put  on  Ilini  the  scarlet  robe 
and  the  crown,  and  the  sceptre/  that  we  might  *  bow 
the  knee  and  mock  Him.'  On/ils,  at  least,  we  are  in- 
capable." Perhaps  so.  I  pray  God  it  may  be  so.  And 
yet,  recall  but  the  hour  that  has  just  now  floated  past 
you  into  eternity,  when  you  "  bowed  the  knee"  to  this 
same  Jesus  who  was  crucified,  when  your  lips  uttered 
words  of  piercing  sorrow,  and  besought  His  mercy  and 
implored  His  aid,  as  erring  and  straying  sheep,  as 
miserable  offenders,  miserable  sinners.  Ask  your- 
selves how  many  knees  were  bowed  in  the  repentance 
the  lips  rehearsed,  how  many  hearts  were  melted  in  the 
agony  the  tongue  so  readily  expressed.  And  if  con- 
science whisper  an  accusation,  bethink  you  how  differs 
this  from  the  guilt  of  those  who  called  Him  King  and 
despised  the  royalty  they  ascribed;  or  was  it  more  a 
crime  to  insult  Him  when  He  walked  the  earth  in  po- 
verty and  pain,  than  when  he  sits,  as  now,  the  recog- 
nised monarch  of  the  universe  ! 

Such  a  monarch  is  He,  and  in  such  glory  enthroned. 
And  yet,  with  all  the  splendour  that  surrounds  Him, 
doubtless  He  does  feel  in  some  unimaginable  way  for 
our  sorrows,  and  does  lament  our  sins.  Infinitely  happy 
He  is  indeed;  but  we  do  not  know  what  elements 
may  be  mingled  without  destroying  celestial  happiness. 
That  He  rejoices  in  our  triumphs  is  certain ;  how  can 
this  be  if  He  regret  not  our  lapses  ?  And  when  the 
Apostle  tells  us  that  wilful  rejection  of  Christ  can  still 
in  some  sense  perpetuate  His  shame,  who  shall  dare  to 
set  accurate  limits  to  thesjc  awful  revelations  ?  Think 
then,  were  it  possible  to  renew  in  all  its  literal  horrors 
the  degradation  and  insult  of  Calvary,  to  act  the  scene 
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of  ignominy  before  assembled  heaven,  to  drag  the  ever- 
lasting King  from  His  throne  amid  the  wondering  and 
weeping  angels, — think  if  each  deliberate  sin  were 
agsiin  to  disgrace  Him  as  He  was  disgraced  before, — 
who  among  us  could  endure,  under  any  force  of  temp- 
tation, to  risk  such  atrocious  guilt?     Yet,  if  there  be 
truth  in  Scripture,  such  guilt,  or  a  guilt  like  this,  is  in 
effect  your's,  when,  taught  to  approach  a  covenanted 
God  in  Christ,  you  turn  with  contempt  from  Him  who 
loved  and  bought  you.     You  see  it,  brethren  !  The 
tragedy  of  Golgotha  has  many  actors;  every  generation, 
every  land  reiterates  these  multiplied  crucifixions.  Be 
assured  that  the  man  who  rejects  Christ  now,  when  He 
is  formally  recognised  by  high  and  noble,  woidd  have 
been  mttch  more  certain  to  have  joined  in  crucifying 
Him  in  Judea.     The  Pharisees  boasted,  "  if  we  had 
been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have 
been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  pro- 
phets ;"   and   having   so   spoken,   they  proceeded  to 
murder  the  Lord  and  Inspirer  of  prophets.    May  God 
in  mercy  enable  all  of  us,  who  have  not  deeply  weighed 
this  most  awful  matter,  at  length  to  lay  it  to  heart. 
May  He  fulfil  to  us  what  He  has  promised  by  His  pro- 
phet to  our  unhappy  ancestors  in  crime,  the  "spiiit  of 
grace  and  of  supplication,"  that  we  may  learn  to  "look 
upon  Him  whom  we  have  pierced."     So,  and  so  only, 
shall  we  escape  being  of  those  ''  kindreds  of  the  earth" 
thaf  shall  wail  because  of  Him,"  when  He  shall  "come 
with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  Him  ;  and  they  also 
tchich  pierced  Him"  the  crucifiers  of  every  age  and  na- 
tion, shall  shrink  in  horror  and  dread  before  the  blaze 
of  His  advent  glory  !  Oh,  brethren  in  Clirist !  in  that 
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fearful  hour  how  happy,  beyond  all  that  thought  can 
conceive  or  words  declare,  for  those  who,  familiar  with 
the  cross,  can  look  upon  it  not  as  the  symbol  of  the 
sorrow  and  shame  they  have  willingly  inflicted,  but  as 
the  symbol  of  sufferings  in  which  they  were  willingly 
united  with  their  Master,  with  Him  cnicified,  that  they 
may  be  with  Him  glorified,  His  blessed  associates  in 
the  bliss  unspeakable  of  His  own  immortal  kingdom  ! 


SERMON  V. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  RESURRECTION. 

PREACHED  ON  EASTER  DAT. 


1  Cor.  XV.  22. 
In  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 

TT  is  one  chief  advantage  of  that  regular  course  of  fes- 
■*-  tivals  by  which  the  Church  fosters  the  piety  of  her 
children,  that  they  tend  to  preserve  a  due  proportion  and 
equilibrium  in  our  religious  views.  We  have  all  a  ten- 
dency, according  to  our  several  constitutions,  and  the 
circumstances  of  our  peculiar  position  in  life,  to  adopt 
partial  views  of  Christian  truth ;  to  insulate  certain  doc- 
trines from  their  natural  accompaniments  ;  and  to  call 
our  favourite  fragment  the  Gospel.  We  hold  a  few  texts 
80  near  our  eyes  that  they  hide  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible. 
Whatever  we  cannot  at  once  refer  to  our  chosen  cen- 
tre seems  insignificant ;  whatever  we  can,  seems  im- 
portant only  in  that  connexion.  Nor  does  it  always 
mend  the  matter,  that  it  should  really  be  a  very  cardi- 
nal tenet  we  thus  exclusively  espouse.  It  may  indeed 
be  better  to  lose  the  exterior  limbs  than  the  inner  and 
vital  organs  of  the  frame.  But  we  know  of  how  little 
practical  use  or  comfort — nay,  how  impossible  to  pre- 
serve— would  be  these  vital  organs  without  limbs  to 
animate,  and  by  which  in  turn  they  might  be  supplied 
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with  tributary  nourishment  and  support  Now  the 
Church  festival  system  ministers  a  perpetual  corrective 
to  this  tendency ;  and  hence,  not  improbably,  one  cause 
of  its  general  impopularity  with  all  those  sects  that  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  abandon  the  primitive  balance 
of  doctrine.  It  will  not  let  us  isolate  our  chosen  facts 
and  favourite  tenets.  It  spreads  the  Gospel  history 
in  all  its  fulness  across  the  whole  surface  of  the  sa- 
cred year.  It  is  a  sort  of  chronological  creed,  which 
forces  us,  whether  we  will  or  no,  by  the  very  revolution 
of  times  and  seasons,  to  give  its  proper  place  and  dig- 
nity to  every  separate  article.  "  Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech  ;"  and  the  tone  of  each  holy  anniversary  is  dis- 
tinct and  decisive.  Thus  our  festival  year  is  a  bulwark 
of  orthodoxy  as  real  as  our  confessions  of  faith.  It  is 
a  perpetual  image  or  moving  panorama  of  the  truth 
"  whole  and  undefiled."  It  will  not  allow  caprice  or 
perversity  to  distort  or  to  suppress.  It  will  not  suffer 
guilty  or  precipitate  men  to  rob  the  precious  story  of 
one  single  glorious  element ;  but  sets  our  whole  goodly 
treasure  in  due  succession  before  us,  that  of  all  which 
He  hath  given  us  we  may  lose  none.  Well  might  the 
prophet  mourn  as  the  darkest  indication  of  divine  ven- 
geance upon  desolated  Judah, — well  might  we  mourn, 
if  the  short-sightedness  of  weak  men  had  ever  been 
permitted  to  succeed  in  similarly  desolating  us ; — "  The 
Lord  hath  taken  away  His  tabernacle,  He  hath  des- 
troyed His  places  of  the  assembly ;  the  Lord  hath  caused 
the  solemn  feasts  and  sabbaths  to  be  forgotten  in  Zion." 
— Lam.  ii.  6. 

These  thoughts  naturally  arise  when  we  pass  from 
day  to  day  in  this  portion  of  the  year,  so  thronged  with 
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solemn  commemorations  that  suggest  their  respective 
doctrines.  When  one  reflects  upon  the  weight  and 
vastness  of  each,  it  is  indeed  no  wonder  that  each  should 
fill  the  whole  horizon  of  thought ;  that  frail,  imper- 
fect men,  left  to  their  own  speculations,  should  tend  to 
seize  every  one  his  own,  and  strive  to  build  a  Christia- 
nity upon  it ;  that  "  what  God  hath  joined  together" 
men  should  thus  be  prone  "  to  put  asunder  ;"  that,  in 
short,  nearly  all  honest  error  should  spring  from  this 
infatuation  of  arbitrary  selection  where  all  is  equally 
revealed.  But  surely  we  ought  thence  to  acknowledge 
how  inestimable  becomes  any  influence  that  tends,  si- 
lently and  unsuspectedly,  to  insinuate  a  remedy,  and 
maintain,  in  our  wavering  uncertain  thoughts,  the  in- 
tegrity of  divine  truth. 

Take,  for  example,  the  subject  of  your  reflections  two 
days*  since,  and  the  theme  of  your  praises  to-day.  In 
some  men's  scheme  of  religion,  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ 
seems  to  absorb  every  other  doctrine  into  itself ;  to 
stand  alone,  as  in  its  own  depths  embodying  all  that 
men  ought  or  can  conceive  of  the  Gospel.  To  others 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  the  visible 
triumph  over  the  grave,  is  almost  solely  worthy  of  a 
place  among  fundamental  beliefs  ;  all  beyond  that  and 
its  consequences  is  practically  subordinate — secondary 
— unimportant.  But  the  Church,  by  the  series  of  her 
celebrations,  forces  these  theorists,  in  despite  of  them- 
selves, to  come  forth  from  their  narrow  cells,  and  walk 
in  the  full  daylight  of  consummate  truth.  She  assigns 
its  due  honours  to  each.    She  does  more  than  this,  for 
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she  proclaims  that  either  is  shorn  of  its  glory  unless 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  other.  The  depths  of  the  first 
day  are  measured  by  the  heights  of  the  third.  She 
adores  the  agony  because  the  resurrection  proves  who 
He  was  that  agonized  ;  she  adores  the  resurrection  be- 
cause the  agony  attests  how  He  loved  that  rose.  She 
may  divide  them  in  conception,  but  she  combines  them 
in  act.  They  are  one  atoning  work  ;  inseparable  cor- 
relatives ;  perfect  only  in  union.  And  hence  she  will 
not  let  us  pause  too  long  even  at  the  grave  of  the  Sa- 
viour. She  will  not  permit  even  a  holy  sorrow  to  be 
unchecked.  She  wills  not  that  we  still  seek  the  living 
among  the  dead,  but  startles  our  dream  of  grief  with 
that  angel's  trumpet-tone, — "  Ye  seek  Jesus  the  cruci- 
fied.   He  is  not  here  ;  He  is  risen!" 

The  results  of  the  exclusive  views  of  which  I  have 
spoken  upon  personal  piety,  are,  of  course,  a  partial 
and  imperfect  sanctification.  For  the  life  of  the  be- 
liever in  Christ  must  be  the  living  transcript  of  his/aiVA. 
Those  who  lose  all  in  the  Crucifixion  are  at  home  in 
Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  but  strangers  to  Olivet  and 
Tabor.  Their  hearts,  cold  and  depressed  by  the  undi- 
vided subject  of  their  thoughts,  find  in  religion  only 
the  everlasting  discipline  of  a  loveless  penitence ; — 
"  darkness  is  over  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and  heaven  has 
but  a  faint  and  distant  starlight  to  compensate  it.  Their 
very  Sabbaths  are  Good  Fridays ;  their  joy  the  hope  of 
future  deli  very ,  not  the  bright  and  cheering  sense  of  pre- 
sent freedom.  Others  in  the  same  imperfect  belief,  pos- 
sessing a  nature  more  cheerful  and  elastic,  are  liable  to 
yet  deeper  perils.  They  are  confident  indeed,  but  confi- 
dent without  resolute  obedience  or  active  love.     Fail- 
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ing  to  remember  that  dead  with  Christ  they  are  also 
risen  with  Him,  they  forget  that  the  very  essence  of 
His  salvation  is  salvation  into  the  new  obedience  of  the 
adopted  child  of  God.     Seeing  in  the  death  of  Christ 
the  fidl  satisfaction  for  sin,  they  are  tempted  almost  to 
pervert  the  satisfaction  into  a  license,  the  easy  security 
of  worldliness,  indiflference,  and  sloth.     Such  are  the 
dangers  of  those  who  habitually  dwell  on  only  the  for- 
mer half  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ.     But  is  it 
better  when  we  contemplate  the  exclusive  votaries  of 
the  other, — those  who  lose  the  sorrows  in  the  victory 
of  the  Redeemer  ?     They  rejoice  indeed  in  the  proof 
which  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  furnishes,  of  the  simi- 
lar exaltation  of  the  virtuous  and  holy.    They  see  in  it 
the  title  to  an  inheritance  of  power  and  of  glory  for  man. 
But  of  the  humiliation  He  demands  as  requisite  for  the 
holiness  He  gives  and  the  glory  He  promises,  their  con- 
ceptions are  inadequate  and  feeble.    Often  they  speak 
of  the  high  perfection  of  the  Saint,  his  superiority  to 
the  world,  his  enjoyments  and  his  hopes ;  but  they  will 
not  see  that  such  perfection  is  only  to  be  attained  in 
the  deep  and  humbling  consciousness  of  sin  and  weak- 
ness,— that,  to  be  indeed  "  risen  with  Christ,"  we  must 
have  "died  with  Christ,"  and  learned  the  lesson  of 
abasement  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  You  will  not  accept 
either  of  these  fragmentary  Gospels.  You  will  not  rend 
the  seamless  garment  which  was  meant  to  cover  in  its 
ample  folds  every  true  want  and  wish  of  oiu"  regenerate 
nature.     You  will  see  in  the  one  mighty  event  the 
ground  of  humiliation,  in  the  other  of  joy ;  and,  blend- 
ing that  humiliation  and  joy  in  one  blessed  mood,  will 
come  to  know  what  is  that  state,  wrought  out  of  faith 
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and  hope,  yet  greater  than  either,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Gospel  to  work  in  Man, — that  lowliness  which, 
prostrate  in  the  dust,  yet  lives  in  heaven, — which,  lost 
to  itself,  is  found  in  Christ, — that "  love,"  or  utter  aban- 
donment of  self  for  God  and  for  the  brethren  in  God, 
which  beareth  all,  believeth  all,  hopeth  all,  endureth 
all, — which  is  all  graces  in  one  and  one  grace  through 
all,  but  which,  springing  as  it  essentially  does  from  our 
union  with  Christ,  rests,  in  even  its  loftiest  forms,  for 
its  whole  support,  upon  the  two  eternal  foundations — 
which  yet  are  not  two  but  one — that  He  which  rose 
had  died,  and  He  that  died  rose  again  ! 

But  the  mystery  of  Love  and  the  mystery  of  Power, 
though  thus  inseparable  as  one  redeeming  act,  and 
thence  both  for  ever  blended  in  one  baptism  into  Christ, 
may,  of  course,  be  thought  of  successively  even  as  they 
were  wrought  successsively  ;  and  so  the  Church  in- 
tends in  her  yearly  image  of  the  story  of  Christ.  It  is, 
I  repeat,  this  very  division  which  insures  that  no  one 
element  of  the  truth  shall  be  mutilated  or  forgotten. 
To-day  we  would  not  have  you  forget  the  Cross,  we 
know  you  cannot  understand  the  motives  of  your  own 
joy  without  it;  but  we  would  more  eminently  lead  you 
to  contemplate  the  Crown  and  the  Triumph. 

You  are,  then,  to  see  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
from  the  dead  the  proof  of  His  own  power  over  Death ; 
you  are  to  see  in  it  the  everlasting  proof  and  pledge  of 
your  own  immortality ;  you  are  first  to  contemplate  the 
Lord  Himself  as  in  His  own  flesh,  the  personal  Con- 
queror of  Death ;  and  then, — as,  even  during  His  earth- 
ly humiliation,  exhibiting  that  power  as  capable  of 
extension  to  the  resurrection  of  others ;  and  again — as 
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after  His  ascension — quickening  the  dead  world  into  a 
living  Church  by  an  incessant  work  of  spiritual  revival, 
which  is  but  another  and  higher  form  of  the  same  gift 
and  energy ;  and  finally,  as  combining  both  in  the  uni- 
versal resurrection  of  body  and  spirit  at  the  last  day. 

I.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  great  public 
manifestation  of  His  authority  over  the  power  of  phy- 
sical decay  and  death.  This  it  is  by  being  His  own 
personal  conquest  of  that  power  as  it  had  been  exer- 
cised upon  Himself ;  a  characteristic  which  separates 
it  from  all  other  instances  of  similar  miraculous  resto- 
rations. All  others,  in  whatsoever  age  of  the  world, 
had  been  raised  by  a  power  from  without ;  He  alone  by 
Himself.  The  power  that  revived  all  stands  self- 
revived.  Tliis  is  indeed  to  *'  quicken  whom  He  will ;" 
this  is  indeed  to  "  have  life  in  Himself."  But  the  case 
is  even  more  pre-eminent  in  another  view.  In  all  other 
instances  Death  had  but  touched  the  verge  of  God's 
real  empire,  and  been  at  His  pleasure  repelled  ;  here 
the  rebel  had  stormed  the  citadel,  and  planted  his  dark 
standard  in  its  inmost  hold.  That  which  is  the  very 
principle  of  vitality  to  the  whole  world  had  seemed  to 
wither  in  his  grasp  upon  the  Cross  ;  when  majestically 
rose  the  unvanquished  Lord  of  Life,  and  hurled  him 
back  and  for  ever  to  darkness.  The  resurrection  of 
the  dust  of  a  thousand  ages  to  the  Judgment,  wondrous 
as  it  shall  be,  cannot  approach  to  this.  The  dead  who 
then  shall  live,  shall  live  by  a  power  exerted  in  all  the 
fulness  of  visible  and  irresistible  authority  ;  it  will  be 
but  the  act  of  a  known  and  recognised  Creator,  not 
perhaps  as  truly  wonderful  as  a  thousand  natural  pro- 
cesses that  surround  us  every  hour.     But  the  dead 
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Christ,  who  lived  again,  was  prostrate  under  His  enemy 
the  hour  he  overwhelmed  him  ;  the  conqueror  was 
chained  and  bleeding  beneath  the  foe  He  destroyed. 
As  a  man  truly  dead.  He  was  inextinguishably  alive  as 
God. 

And  in  this  view  it  may  be  instructive  to  notice  the 
strange  inconsistency  of  the  Socinian  heresy.  The 
views  popular  with  its  unhappy  followers,  it  is  too  well 
known,  are  usually  materialist ; — that  is,  they  are  prone 
to  believe  that  that  which  is  called  the  spiritual  essence 
in  man  is  the  pure  result  of  bodily  organization,  and, 
disappearing  out  of  existence  with  the  dissolution  of 
the  body,  shall  live  again  only  by  the  re-creation  of  that 
body  at  the  Judgment.  Now,  as  it  is  certain  that  Christ 
emphatically  ascribed  to  Himself  a  power  of  sdf -resur- 
rection^ it  may  be  asked  how  this  important  fact  is  to 
be  explained  on  these  principles.  What  was  that  which 
raised  Christ  from  the  dead  ?  It  was  not  the  soul ;  for 
this  being,  as  they  tell  us,  a  bodily  attribute,  was  of 
course  dead  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  awaiting,  not 
giving  life.  It  was  no  diviner  principle  inherent  in 
Christ,  for  this  they  will  not  admit  Him  to  have  ever 
possessed.  Palpably  the  fact  of  self-resurrection  is 
inconceivable  on  such  a  scheme  ;  plainly,  either  man 
has  a  spirit  distinct  from  the  body  and  surviving  it,  or 
Christ  was  more  than  man. 

II.  But  as  the  self-resurrection  of  Christ  stands  alone 
as  a  monument  of  His  inherent  power  of  life,  so  He 
has  everywhere  intimated  that  this  is  exercised  with 
a  view  to  the  beings  He  came  to  redeem.  That  this 
connexion  might  be  clearly  apprehended,— that  it  might 
never  be  said  that  this  great  reviver  of  the  dead  could 
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only  pour  the  stream  of  life  into  His  own  frame,  and 
possessed  no  energy  diflfusive  through  all  mankind, — he 
has,  in  visible  proofs,  manifested  it  both  before  and 
after  His  own  resuiTection.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has 
been  observed,  that  there  seems  a  sort  of  progressive 
scale^  of  these  resurrections  noted  in  the  Gospel  his- 
tory. The  daughter  of  Jairus  was  •*  even  now  dead," 
but  not  yet  removed  from  her  chamber ;  "  the  dead 
man,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,"  the  widow  of  Nain, 
was  already  "carried  out"  to  burial  when  the  Lord 
touched  the  bier ;  Lazarus  was  "  four  days"  dead  ;  the 
saints  who  arose  after  the  Resurrection  had  long  been 
dust  and  ashes  : — the  general  resurrection  yet  to  come 
18  but  a  step  beyond  this.  It  was  as  if  He  would  gra- 
dually prepare  his  followers  for  belief  in  His  omnipo- 
tence ;  teaching  them  by  a  progressive  discipline  of 
miracles  to  anticipate  the  great  marvel  of  all.  And 
there  is  a  remarkable  distinction  between  those  which 
preceded  and  succeeded  the  resurrection  of  Christ  Him- 
self. In  the  former  the  body  still  remained;  passing 
rapidly  into  dissolution  in  the  latest  case  (that  of  Laza- 
rus), but  not  yet  dissolved :  in  the  latter,  as  if  to 
manifest  the  fulness  of  triumph  now  obtained  over  the 
whole  force  of  death,  the  returning  spirits  were  those 
who  came  from  far  ages,  and  whose  bodies  had  long 

^  The  celebrated  Homily  of  St  Augustine,  "  On  the  three  dead 
Persons  raised  by  Christ"  (Horn.  xlviiL,  Luke,ch.  vii.)  which  contains 
t  very  similar  line  of  thought,  could  not  have  been  overlooked. 
St.  Augustine,  however,  represents  these  successive  resurrections  as 
typifying  three  classes  of  sinners  restored  from  so  many  various  de- 
grees of  fftiilt ;  while  Mr.  Butler  regards  them  as  progressive  de- 
velopments of  ChrisCs  potver  as  the  resurrection  and  the  life. — Ed. 
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before  mouldered  into  nothingness.  And  lest  we  should 
undervalue  the  nature  of  the  revival,  we  are  expressly 
told  that  on  these  bodies  it  was  Avrought; — "  Many  bodies 
of  the  saints  which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  their 
graves  after  His  resurrection."  There  was  here  an  ac- 
cession of  power  to  the  Mediator ;  a  supremacy  imli- 
mited  by  time  or  space  was  henceforth  manifestly  His. 
Here  was  the  plain  type  of  the  universal  resurrection. 
They  who  admit  the  one  cannot  doubt  the  equal  possi- 
bility of  the  other.  It  was  the  designed  token  that  no 
outward  difficulty,  however  startling  to  our  limited  con- 
ceptions, could  any  longer  resist  the  will  of  the  risen 
Saviour  ;  that  all  the  might  of  Death  was  now  and  for 
ever  crushed  by  that  almighty  arm ;  that  every  particle 
of  the  living  frame  might  be  scattered  on  the  winds,  or 
even  re-appear  in  new  forms  of  being,  and  yet  a  power 
existed  that  could  recover  the  plundered  spoils  of  Death, 
could  re-embody  the  parted  spirit,  could  restore  it  to 
all  the  fulness  of  its  prerogatives  as  the  quickening 
principle  of  an  immortal  frame.  Still, — to  preserve  the 
progressive  development  of  divine  power, — ^you  will 
perceive  that  something  remains  for  faith.  The  im- 
mortal  frame  is  promised,  not  exemplified.  It  has 
never  been  formed  on  earth  save  in  the  two  great  types 
of  the  patriarchal  and  the  Mosaic  dispensations,  Enoch 
and  Elijah,  and  in  their  mighly  antetype  the  Lord  Him- 
self. The  saints  who  rose  at  the  Resurrection  disap- 
peared again  from  earth  ;  we  know  not  whither.  For 
this  last  and  highest  exhibition  of  power,  then,  we  must 
rely  upon  that  promise  which  is  surer  than  reason 
itself  or  experience. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  seen  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
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in  His  own  person  triumphant  over  death,  diiTuses 
through  all  His  followers  the  fruits  of  His  victory.  His 
is  no  solitar}'  glory.  He  conquered  death,  not  for  Him- 
self, for  He  is  essentially  above  it,  but  for  us,  who  are 
its  helpless  bondsmen.  His  victory  is  our's.  **  We  are 
more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us." 
This,  we  saw,  He  carefully  exemplified  during  His 
whole  life  by  public  visible  attestations, — growing  in 
force  and  significance  with  each  successive  instance. 
These,  however,  are  but  the  types  and  promises  of 
power ;  the  power  itself,  in  the  fulness  of  its  exercise 
upon  the  universal  family  of  man,  was  yet  to  come. 
And  it  has  come.  It  is  even  now  in  its  vigour;  it  has- 
tens on  to  its  eternal  consummation.  For  even  the 
universal  resurrection  shall  be  but  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  that  which  now  works  in  the  children  of  God. 
Ill  The  resurrection  power  has  not,  then,  ceased 
after  the  departure  of  Christ;  on  the  contrary,  not  till 
then  was  it  adequately  in  action.  His  whole  Church 
is  the  monument  of  its  existence  and  its  exercise.  That 
Church  is  built  upon  His  resurrection  ;  nay,  being 
mystically  "  His  Body,"  it  must  equally  be  in  the  same 
mystical  sense  Himself  risen  and  perpetuated  among  us. 
For  there  is  a  spiritual  resurrection  and  there  is  a  phy- 
sical resurrection.  The  latter  was  wrought  by  Christ 
when  on  earth,  as  a  visible  symbol  of  the  other,  and  a 
proof  of  His  power  to  efiect  it;  His  own  resurrection 
from  the  dead  mysteriously  exemplified  both;  the  gene- 
ral resurrection  of  the  just  at  the  consummation  of  all 
tilings  shall  again  and  for  ever  combine  them.  That  is 
to  say,  the  body  shall  arise  from  death,  and  the  spirit, 
already,  during  this  life,   "  quickened  together  with 
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Christ,"  shall  carry  it  into  the  enjoyment  and  vision  of 
God.     Then  and  not  till  then  shall  the  double  office  of 
Christ  be  completed.     How  these  two  things — this 
present  internal  resurrection  of  grace,  and  the  past  and 
future  resurrection  of  Christ  and  of  us  to  glory — are 
blended  in  the  records  of  our  faith,  I  need  not  tell  you; 
— how  we  are  said  to  be  "  risen  with  Christ"  out  of  our 
baptismal  burial  with  Him  ;  how  we  are  said,  in  ''hav- 
ing the  Son,"  to  "  have"  already  the  life  eternal  that  we 
anticipate ;  how  the  work  of  God  "  to  us  ward  who  be- 
lieve" is  said  to  be  **  according  to  the  working  of  His 
mighty  power  which  He  wrought  in  Christ  when  He 
raised  him  from  the  dead."     Being  thus  already  riserij 
every  motion  of  grace  is  the  struggle  of  the  soul  for  the 
final  consummation  ;  the  bird  is  caged,  but  the  wings 
are  free  to  flutter  within  their  prison.     The  spirit  of 
Him  who  believes  and  loves,  already  "  made  to  sit  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,"  wearies  of  its  dark 
and  dead  companion,  that  still  is  "of  the  earth,  earthy." 
It  longs  for  the  period  when  the  spiritual  body  shall 
minister  to  spiritual  desires,  and  the  whole  man  be  per- 
fected for  God.     Meanwhile,  if  the  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion be  as  yet  imperfect,  it  is  not  less  real.     The  spiri- 
tual Lazarus  is  raised  from  the  dead,  though  the  fleshly 
frame,  the  grave-clothes  of  this  world's  charnel-house, 
ytill  encumber  him,  and  the  word  has  not  yet  been 
spoken,  *'  loo^e  him,  and  let  him  go  !"     The  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  once  performed  in  act,  is  immortal  in 
energy;  He  rises  again  in  every  new-born  child  of  God. 
Every  hour  witnesses  this  incessant  work  of  the  new 
life  He  inspires;  yea,  He  is  now  as  active  in  the  mira- 
cle of  inward  resurrection,  as  He  shall  yet  be  in  the 
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great  day  of  the  universal  ona  Wondrous  as  was  His 
own  rise  from  the  grave,  it  is  yet  more  wondrous,  if 
that  be  possible,  in  its  consequences  than  in  itself.  For, 
if  you  will  believe  the  Scriptures,  it  is  a  work  which 
transcends  all  limit  of  time  or  space.  In  the  union  of 
Christ  with  His  faithful  there  is,  as  they  tell  us,  a  per- 
petual reiteration  of  all  He  did,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world;  He  is  for  ever  crucified  in  the  self-denying,  for 
ever  buried  in  the  self-forgetting,  for  ever  risen  in  the 
joyous  freedman  of  God.  And  all  this  at  once;  Him- 
self immutable  : — even  as  the  sun  fixed  in  the  central 
heaven,  and  without  losing  one  beam  of  its  own  change- 
less glory,  is  at  the  same  moment  to  one  land  the  dawn, 
to  another  the  mom,  to  others  the  noontide  and  the 
evening,  as  they  catch  or  lose  his  beams.  But  as  the 
Besurrection  was  the  antecedent  ground  and  proof  of 
His  power  to  build  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  so 
is  the  continued  work  of  resurrection  His  main  func- 
tion in  building  it.  He  spreads  the  mighty  miracle  of 
His  own  regeneration  from  the  dead  along  the  whole 
line  of  its  history;  he  repeats  it  in  every  new  member 
of  the  city  of  God ;  the  Church's  is  an  everlasting 
Easter! 

Brethren,  is  this  too  mysterious  for  your  apprehen- 
sions— this  truth  that  Christ  should  thus  be  evermore 
invisibly  among  us,  working  us  into  the  transient  image 
of  His  own  sufierings,  and  unto  the  perfect  image  of 
His  own  glory  ?  Oh,  woe  to  those  who  will  have  a 
religion  without  mystery  !  Far  from  us  be  that  mise- 
rable theology  which  would  interpret  the  deep  things 
of  God  by  the  standard  of  our  poor  and  petty  expe- 
rience, and  dare  to  measure  His  possibilities  by  what 
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we  can  see  and  feel ! — which  would  carefully  fetter  us 
by  the  chains  of  time  and  sense,  when  the  object  of  all 
true  faith  is  to  struggle  beyond  them !  Believe  it, 
there  is  a  bond  deep  as  eternity,  that  binds  you  to  your 
God;  and  that,  if  the  sole  true  home  of  that  God  is 
heaven,  in  heaven  even  now  are  ye  mystically  likewise. 
Baptized  into  Christ's  death  and  with  Him  risen,  what 
but  the  body  was  thenceforward  earthly  ?  "  Blessed 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ," 
ye  want  but  faith  to  know  the  celestial  world  which 
encompasses  you.  Surely  among  you — unbeheld,  but, 
oh,  how  clearly  and  how  lovingly  beholding ! — moves 
the  same  glorified  Jesus  whom  the  prophet  in  Patmos 
saw  as  He  walked  amid  the  golden  lamps.  Surely  each 
poor  disciple  is  dear  to  His  heart  as  He  notes  the  toils 
and  the  sorrows  of  each ;  nor  can  they  who  have  the 
first  fruits  of  His  Spirit  long  for  the  redemption  of  the 
body  more  earnestly,  tlian  He  desires  the  blessed  day 
when  in  His  light  they  shall  see  light,  **  awaking  in  His 
likeness,"  and  "satisfied!" 

IV.  For  this,  too,  we  must  needs  desire ;  the  final 
consummation  of  the  resurrection  work  of  Christ;  the 
restoration  of  an  immortal  body  to  an  immortal  soul. 
A  word  or  two  we  must  say  of  this,  though  briefly  as 
the  time  demands. 

This  great  tenet — that  "  in  Christ  all  are  to  be  made 
alive"  by  an  universal  resurrection  at  the  close  of  all 
things — has  had  two  classes  of  antagonists  ;  some  of 
whom  explain  away  the  first  words,  and  others  openly 
reject  the  last.  The  former  conceive  that  we  depre- 
ciate the  natural  proofs  of  the  soul's  immortality  by 
ascribing  the  resurrection  to  the  work  of  Christ ;  the 
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latter  that  the  resurrection  of  which  we  speak  is  itself 
absolutely  and  inherently  impossible. 

But  it  must  be  noted,  that  in  attributing  the  future 
resurrection  to  Christ  we  in  no  wise  affirm  that  the 
soul  is  naturally  fitted  to  perish  with  the  body.  We  do 
not  even  deny  that  in  a  being  gifted  with  reason  and 
conscience  there  are  strong  natural  presumptions  in 
favour  of  a  future  state.  The  amount  of  the  argument 
antecedent  to  revelation  is  just  this, — that  no  man  can 
prove  that  the  soul  7nust  perish  with  the  body,  and  that 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  anticipating  that  it  may 
survive  it.    But  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body^  and,  above  all,  of  an  immortal  body, 
may  still  be  the  exclusive  result  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  the  perpetuation  of  the  soul  to  immortality ; 
for  it  does  not  readily  appear  that  its  mere  survival  after 
death  would  of  itself,  on  any  physical  or  moral  ground, 
necessitate  this.    But,  as  a  fuller  reply, — it  is  perfectly 
conceivable  (though  many  seem  to  have  missed  so 
simple  a  thought)  that  the  soul  of  man  may  be  natu- 
rally capacitated  for  immortality,  and  yet  the  work  of 
Christ  be  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  that  capacity 
into  effect.     The  commonest  facts  of  nature  exhibit  to 
us  susceptibilities  of  growth  and  perfection,  which  yet 
are  never  realized  without   some  further  condition. 
Though  the  germ  of  life  were  in  us,  something  beyond 
itself  might  be  required  to  fertilize  it.      The  criminal 
sentenced  to  die  is  capable  of  prolonged  life ;  were  he 
not  thus  capable,  he  could  not  live  though  reprieved ; 
yet  the  arrival  of  the  reprieve  is,  under  the  established 
laws,  the  necessary  condition  of  his  continued  exist- 
ence.    And  if  any  objector  go  farther,  and  venture 
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the  wild  theory  of  the  souFs  necessary  immortality,  we 
may  reply,  that  the  same  scheme  of  creation,  which 
formed  souls  necessarily  immortal,  may  have  required 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  sole  condi- 
tion of  forming  them  with  this  property  of  inherent 
and  essential  eternity.  So  that  still,  though  existing 
by  absolute  necessity,  in  Christ  alone  could  they  thus 
exist.  But  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  notion 
is  itself  absurd  of  any  created  thing  existing  for  a  single 
instant  by  any  title  but  the  will  of  its  Creator;  that  all 
existence  must  be  purely  permissive  but  that  of  Grod ; 
that  nothing  can  be  essentially  eternal  for  the  future, 
but  that  which  has  been  eternal  from  the  past 

The  other  class  of  objectors  are  those  who  pro- 
nounce the  recovery  of  the  earthly  body,  or  any  portion 
of  it,  in  itself  impossible.  It  assumes,  they  say,  new 
forms ;  it  goes  to  the  structure  of  other  beings, — of 
plants,  of  animals,  of  men; — how  then  shall  each  frame 
be  gathered  back  and  appropriated  to  its  owner  ? 

Those  who  think  this  difficulty  really  unanswerable, 
have  but  to  conceive  the  resurrection  body  a  totally 
new  organization,  and  the  objection  at  once  disappears. 
But  those  who  consider  this  solution  an  evasion  of 
the  Scripture  doctrine  have  merely  to  reflect,  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body  will  only  require  that 
that  sniaU  portion  of  the  frame  which  is  essential  to 
existence  at  any  period  of  our  life  (for  the  body,  we 
know,  is  in  incessant  change)  should  be  preserved  for 
each  individual,  and  attached  to  the  separated  spirit 
The  whole  mass  of  material  necessary  for  this  purpose 
to  all  the  past  and  future  generations  of  mankind 
would  be  but  a  speck  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
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It  would  require  a  secret  arrangement  of  Providence 
to  prevent  a  confusion  of  the  portions  intended  for 
each  ;  but  it  cannot  with  any  plausibility  be  pretended 
that  the  formation  of  a  field  of  grass,  which  requires 
much  the  same  accurate  distribution  of  the  particles 
of  matter,  is  not  a  difficulty  to  the  divine  agent  quite 
as  insuperable  as  this.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  if  we 
admit  any  intelligent  contrivance  to  govern  the  minute 
processes  of  that  physical  creation,  we  must  be  forced 
to  admit  that  the  very  thing  we  here  pronounce  impos- 
sible takes  place  in  every  moment's  growth  of  every 
moss  and  flower  at  our  feet.  If  there  must  be  some 
reason  why  one  particle  is  preferred  to  another  in  form- 
ing the  animated  frame  of  a  human  being,  why  may 
not  this  he  2k  reason  as  well  as  any  other  conceivable  ? 
I  mention  such  objections  as  these,  brethren,  not 
that  I  suppose  you  to  have  been  really  disturbed  by 
such  cavils,  but  that  I  am  too  well  aware  that  imagi- 
nation, wayward  on  all  subjects,  is  peculiarly  intrusive 
and  dangerous  in  everything  that  regards  this,  I  trust 
and  believe  that  your  own  hopes  are  fixed  upon  too 
firm  a  ground  to  be  unsettled  by  any  of  these  impatient 
questionings ;  that  in  a  matter  such  as  this  you  feel 
that  if  He  alone  can  assiu-e  us,  yet  His  word  is  assur- 
ance ample  and  sufficient,  who  came  from  the  bosom 
of  Grod  to  tell  us  the  wondrous  secret  of  our  spiritual 
and  bodily  immortality.  But  this  once  believed,  who 
can  believe  it,  and  not  acknowledge  that  it  alters  the 
whole  complexion  of  his  existence;  that  he  has  sprung 
with  one  bound  from  dust  to  angels;  that  he  stands  on 
the  great  platform  of  immortal  natures,  can  see  below 
him  the  whole  universe,  above  him  nothing  but  his 
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God?  Shall  we  not  then  awake,  and  know  ourselves 
the  immortals  that  we  are  ?  This  world  is  but  the 
womb  of  eternity.  The  Father,  who  has  regenerated, 
has  regenerated  that  He  may  immortalize.  Sooner 
shall  He  yield  His  heavenly  throne  than  hold  it  and 
forsake  us ;  sooner  shall  God  be  no  longer  God,  than 
"the  children  of  God"  fail  to  be  "the  children  of  the 
resurrection."  Behold!  we  stand  alone  in  creation; 
earth,  sea,  and  sky,  can  show  nothing  so  awful  as  we 
are !  The  rooted  hills  shall  flee  before  the  fiery  glance 
of  the  Almighty  Judge  ;  the  mountains  shall  become 
dust,  the  ocean  a  vapour ;  the  very  stars  of  heaven 
shall  fade  and  fall  as  the  fig  tree  casts  her  untimely 
fruit;  yea,  "  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away:"  but 
the  humblest,  poorest,  lowliest,  among  us  is  born  for 
undying  life.  Amid  all  the  terrors  of  dissolving  nature, 
the  band  of  immortals  shall  stand  before  their  Judge. 
He  has  made  you  to  be  sharers  of  His  own  eternity; 
the  most  incomprehensible  of  His  attributes  is  per- 
mitted in  its  measure  to  be  your's.  Alone  in  a  world 
of  weak  and  fading  forms, — ^with  all  perishable,  even  to 
the  inmost  folds  of  the  fleshly  garment  that  invests 
you, — with  the  very  beauty  of  Nature  dependent  on  its 
revolutions,  its  order  the  order  of  successive  evanes- 
cence, its  constancy  the  constancy  of  change, — amid 
all  this  mournful  scenery  of  death  you  alone  are  death- 
less. In  the  lapse  of  millions  of  ages  hence,  for  aught 
we  can  tell,  it  may  be  the  purpose  of  God  that  all  this 
outward  visible  universe  shall  gradually  give  place  to 
some  new  creation ;  that  other  planets  shall  circle  other 
suns;  that  unheard-of  forms  of  animated  existence  shall 
crowd  all  the  chambers  of  the  sensitive  universe  with 
forms  of  life  unlike  all  that  we  can  dream  ;   that  in 
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slow  progression  the  immense  cycle  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  nature  shall  at  length  expire: — but  even  then 
no  decay  shall  dare  to  touch  the  universe  of  souls. 
Even  then  there  shall  be  memories  in  heaven  that  shall 
speak  of  their  little  speck  of  earthly  existence  as  a 
well-remembered  history  ;  yea,  that  shall  anticipate 
millions  of  even  such  cycles  as  this,  as  not  consuming 
even  the  first  glorious  minute  of  the  everlasting  day ! 
For  these  things  ye  are  bom;  unto  this  heritage  are  ye 
redeemed.  Live,  then,  as  citizens  of  the  immortal 
empire.  Let  the  impress  of  the  eternal  country  be  on 
your  foreheads.  Let  the  angels  see  that  you  know 
yourselves  their  fellows.  Speak,  think,  and  act,  as 
beseems  your  high  ancestry;  for  your  Father  is  in  hea- 
ven, and  the  first-born  of  your  brethren  is  on  the 
throne  of  God.  Oh !  as  you  read  and  hear  of  these 
things,  strain  your  eyes  beyond  the  walls  of  this  dim 
prison,  and  catch  the  unearthly  light  of  that  spiritual 
world  where  the  perfected  Just  are  already  awaiting 
your  arrival.  You  go  now  to  celebrate  that  on  earth 
which  is  nearest  heaven;  to  receive  the  memorial  and 
quickening  presence  of  "  Him  who  was  dead,  and 
behold.  He  liveth  evermore."  You  go,  as  it  were,  to 
kneel  aroimd  the  gate  of  Paradise,  longing  for  the  time 
when  the  portals  shall  unclose,  yet  humbly  joyous  that 
you  are  permitted  even  thus  to  wait  Oh !  may  the 
Father  feed  you  with  the  bread  of  heaven,  which 
whoso  eateth  shall  live  for  ever ;  giving  you  life  in 
giving  you  Him  who  is  the  true  life ;  and  sowing  in 
you  that  seed  invisible  and  incorruptible,  whose  flower 
is  the  beauty  of  present  holiness,  whose  fruit  is  im- 
mortal glory ! 

g2 
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PREACHED  ON  TRINITY  SUNDAY. 


John,  xx.  31. 


These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christy 

the  Son  of  God. 

IN  these  words  the  Apostle  John  declares  the  main 
object  of  his  Gospel.  His  first  and  principal  Epis- 
tle is  stated  to  have  been  written  with  the  same  view, 
expressed  in  nearly  the  same  words :  "  These  things 
have  I  written  unto  you  .  .  .  that  ye  may  believe  on  the 
name  of  the  Son  of  God'^  (1  John,  v.  13).  And  in  his 
other  chief  contribution  to  the  volume  of  inspiration, 
his  Book  of  Prophecy,  where  that  Son  of  God  Himself 
stands  forward  in  his  own  awful  personality,  the  simi- 
lar purpose  of  the  whole  is  scarcely  less  distinctly 
impressed.  The  one  solemn  proclamation  begins  in 
the  first  and  ends  in  the  last  chapter,  as  though  it  were 
the  key-note  of  the  entire — "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last !" — marking  the  sameness  of  His 
eternal  being  and  agency  through  the  long  succession 
of  revolutions  the  book  records,  and,  in  this  brief 
expression  of  the  divine  omnipotence  of  the  Messiah, 
drawing,  as  it  were,  the  moral  of  it  all.  The  Son  of 
God,  then,  His  everlasting  existence,  His  inherent  dig- 
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nity,  His  unbounded  power, — the  Son  of  God,  imply- 
ing in  the  term  a  nature  which  was  one  with  God 
(for  Christ  Himself  and  the  Jews,  uncontradicted  by 
Christ,  identified  the  claim  of  a  divine  Sonship  with  the 
claim  of  a  divine  nature*), — the  Son  of  God,  in  His  high 
and  peculiar  relation  as  such,  is  the  special  subject 
which,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  seems  to  have 
been  eminently  committed  to  the  Evangelist  St.  John. 
Through  the  other  Gospels  the  Saviour  moves  in  the 
mournful  majesty  of  His  humiliation;  here,  though 
there  is  much  of  humiliation,  there  is  more  of  power : 
they  love  to  enlarge  on  His  blessed  relations  to  earth ; 
this  Apostle,  to  proclaim  his  mightier  relations  to  hea- 
ven. As  we  read  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke  we  might 
at  times  forget  that  in  the  humble  Teacher  of  Galilee 
we  listen  to  the  awful  sharer  of  the  divine  eternity: 
with  St.  John  the  manhood  seems  almost  lost  in  the 
fulness  of  the  God.  While  the  Christ  of  his  pages 
"speaks  as  never  man  spake,"  we  feel  as  if  the  words 
alone  were  human  that  clothe  these  divine  thoughts, 
as  if  the  veil  of  our  adopted  nature  were  all  too  feeble 
to  hide  the  Deity  that  kindles  into  glory  behind  it 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  speaker,  but  the  voice  is 
charged  with  the  echoes  of  eternity.  The  ear  may 
catch  the  accents  of  a  man,  but  the  awed  and  fearful 
heart  is  listening  to  "  the  Word  of  God,"  who  is  "  with 
God"  and  '*  is  God;"  to  "  the  only-begotten  Son  which 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ;"  to  "  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty !" 

•  John,  X.  33,  36. 
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In  this  remarkable  arrangement,  which  has  made 
the  last  of  the  Evangelists  the  most  explicit  unfolder  of 
the  whole  mystery  of  Christ's  essential  Godhead,  we 
seem  to  see  one  of  the  instances  of  that  law  of  progres- 
sive revelation  which  so  strikingly  marks  the  entire 
construction  of  the  Bible.  It  was,  perhaps,  expedient 
that  the  Church  at  large  should  be  trained  by  simple 
faith  and  the  practice  of  His  pure  and  beautiful  mora- 
lity into  fitness  for  the  more  transcendent  truths  which 
His  higher  discourses  involved.  She  was  first  to  be 
taught  habits  of  dependence,  humility,  sincerity,  and 
love;  all  pre-supposing,  of  course,  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  Christ's  divine  nature  and  earthly  career, 
but  resting,  as  yet,  for  their  ordinary  motive  and  habi- 
tual meditation,  less  upon  the  former  than  the  latter 
division  of  this  great  mystery ;  and  when  thus  prac- 
tically versed  in  the  life  of  faith,  she  was  to  rise  into 
the  more  awful  region  of  spiritual  truth,  to  learn  a 
profounder  lesson  in  the  story  of  that  Being  with  whom 
we  are  so  wondrously  connected,  to  be  taught  the 
nature  and  depth  of  the  communion  we  are  entitled  to 
hold  through  Him  with  the  very  source  of  life,  to  see 
at  length  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  temple  as 
they  lie  deep  in  the  very  nature  of  God,  and  to  find 
every  ordinary  rule  and  maxim  of  the  Faith  assume  a 
yet  sublimer  character  when  viewed  as  all  springing 
from  the  tremendous  truth,  that  He  with  whom  we 
are  one  is  yet  more  deeply  one  with  God.  And  even 
though  this  master-truth  had  been  taught  as  frequently 
as  it  is  taught  really  and  imequivocally  by  St.  Paul,  we 
can  easily  conceive  what  new  illumination  must  have 
brightened  round  it  when,  in  addition  to  the  affirma- 
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tioiis  of  His  disciples,  the  discourses  of  the  divine  per- 
sonage Himself  were  given  to  the  Church ;  when  His 
own  claims  were  heard  transcribed  from  His  own  lips, 
and  introduced  by  the  declaration — the  clear,  simple, 
undeniable  message  of  the  Holy  Ghost — that  the  Word 
made  flesh  was  no  other  than  the  very  and  eternal 
God. 

But  in  thus  revealing,  in  all  its  fulness,  the  twofold 
nature  of  Christ, — in  displaying  Him -(in  tlie  words 
of  the  text),  as  at  once  Jesus  in  His  manhood,  the 
Son  of  God  in  His  deity,  and  Christ  in  His  office 
which  is  the  result  of  both, — other  and  wider  truths 
are  necessarily  involved.  The  nature  of  Christ  is  a 
point  from  which  a  far-stretching  view  opens  into  the 
whole  nature  of  God.  This  divine  Son  comes  from 
heaven  to  reveal  the  will  of  a  divine  Father;  and  He 
comes  empowered  and  qualified  by  a  divine  Spirit. 
And  thus  St.  John,  in  being  the  preacher  of  the  deity 
of  the  Son,  becomes  inclusively  the  preacher  of  the 
deity  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  will  now 
be  my  object  to  exhibit  to  you  the  manner  in  which 
this  great  doctrine  of  the  threefold  God,  with  its  prac- 
tical relation  to  ourselves,  forms  the  substance  of  the 
writings  of  St.  John ;  how  they  seem  all  framed  in  it 
as  in  a  mould ;  how  they  perpetually  suppose  it,  not 
alone  directly  (which  to  some  minds  would,  perhaps, 
be  less  impressive),  but  silently,  in  their  inmost  struc- 
ture, and  in  a  way  which  could  not  be  interpolated 
unless  his  whole  writings  be  an  interpolation ;  and 
thus  to  manifest  the  profound  truth  of  the  Text, 
that  "  these  things  were"  indeed  '*  written  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Godf 
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the  Son  of  God,  and  thence  Himself  divine;  tlie  Christ, 
and  thence  the  anointed  of  a  divine  Spirit 

We  open,  then,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  It  com- 
mences (as  you  all  remember)  with  a  solemn  exposi- 
tion of  the  divinity  of  the  Word  and  Son  of  God, 
considered  in  His  immediate  relation  to  the  deity  of 
the  Father,  and  as  commissioned  to  represent  His  un- 
approachable glory  in  tlie  world  of  time  and  sense.  It 
is  "  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father;" 
He  is  "  the  only-begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  and  hath  declared  Him."  Here,  then,  are 
two  persons  of  this  mysterious  conjunction ;  their  dis- 
tinct agency,  their  mutual  relation.  But  in  the  influ- 
ences of  the  second  a  new  power  is  discovered,  which 
all  Scripture  assigns  to  a  third  agent :  "  He  hath  given 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God  to  them  which  are 
born  of  God ;"  the  same  gift  which  this  Apostle  else- 
where terms  being  **  born  of  the  Spirit,"  and  another 
describes  as  involving  **  the  Spirit  of  adoption."  And 
thus,  in  this  brief  preface,  the  Father,  the  Word 
made  flesh,  the  inworking  Spirit  proceeding  from  both, 
are  shadowed  before  us ;  the  opening  prologue  pre- 
sents a  summary  of  the  whole  majestic  drama  which 
follows. 

For,  this  being  solemnly  premised,  the  record  itself 
begins.  Now,  the  point  I  wish  you  to  observe  is,  the 
distribution  of  the  doctrine  imparted  through  the  rest 
of  this  Gospel;  the  very  divisions  of  the  subject  recog- 
nising the  great  fundamental  truth  on  which  we  rest 
this  day ;  and  naturally  arising  in  a  mind  previously 
impressed  with  this  presiding  idea. 

The  divine  sovereignty  of  the  Father  being  every- 
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where  understood,  Christ  presents  Himself  to  enforce 
His  own  claims  as  the  Son  of  God,  through  nearly  the 
entire  of  twelve  or  thirteen  successive  chapters.  He 
is  now  the  prominent  figure ;  His  connexion  with  the 
Father;  His  mysterious  prerogatives  thence  arising; 
the  power  and  glory  of  the  kingship  He  inherently 
possesses  as  God,  and  has  won  to  Himself  as  man ; — 
these  are  the  topics,  with  scarcely  an  exception  (such 
as  a  few  verses  of  the  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  where 
the  alteration  is  plainly  incidental),  that  engage  the 
recording  pen  of  the  Evangelist.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
chapters,  more  especially,  Christ  speaks  in  a  tone  of 
dignity  which  seems  to  centre  in  Himself  the  whole 
power  of  the  Godhead.  All  seems  (in  comparison)  to 
disappear  from  the  scene  except  the  Second  Person, 
and  His  claims  to  unbounded  fealty  as  the  sole  dis- 
penser of  every  blessing  from  His  Father  to  man.  He 
alone  is  visible  between  us  and  heaven;  in  Ilim  light, 
and  life,  and  salvation ;  beyond  Him  clouds  and  deso- 
lation and  darkness. 

At  length  the  hour  arrives  when  He  must  leave  the 
scene  He  had  so  long  almost  exclusively  occupied. 
Accordingly,  His  prominence  as  the  main  object  of  the 
record  gradually  lessens ;  but  exactly  in  proportion  as 
it  lessens,  a  new  occupant  fills  the  field  of  view. 
Christ,  simply  as  Christ,  is,  in  His  turn,  almost  lost 
in  the  glory  of  "  another  Paraclete"  who  is  "  to  abide" 
with  the  Church  of  God  "  for  ever."  Thenceforth 
to  the  close  of  His  teachhig,  it  is  this  Being  who 
is  the  principal  object  disclosed  to  the  spiritual  anti- 
cipation.    It  is  now  not  Christ  who  is  "  the  truth," 
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but  **  the  Spirit  of  truth ;"  it  is  not  Christ  now  who 
teacheth,  but  "  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things ;"  it  is  not  Christ 
now  who  testifieth,  but  "  the  Comforter  shall  testify  of 
me;"  it  is  not  Christ  now  who  reproveth  the  world,  but 
*'  the  Comforter,"  who  '*  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin, 
and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment."  In  this  por- 
tion of  the  book,  exactly  where  the  harmony  of  the 
doctrine  would  lead  us  to  expect  it,  everything  contri- 
butes to  impress  that  this  Being,  working  conjointly 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  also  to  take  rank  with 
them  as  a  distinct  object  of  Christian  knowledge  and 
Christian  devotion.  And  thus  the  threefold  agency  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, — of  the  Father  made 
known  in  the  Son,  and  with  tlie  Son  operative  in  the 
Holy  Spirit, — forms  the  common  plan  and  directs  the 
successive  topics  of  the  whole. 

We  saw  how  the  opening  verses  presented  all  this, 
as  it  were,  in  miniature;  let  us  contemplate  it  once 
more  reproduced  at  the  close.  The  entire  exhibition 
of  divine  love,  as  wrought  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
concludes  with  that  sublime  series  of  petitions  which 
occupies  the  seventeenth  chapter,  and  which,  in  the 
very  objects  for  which  it  supplicates,  paints  the  Church 
as  its  founder  would  have  it  in  doctrine  and  in  life.  Now 
observe  how  this  also  recognises,  in  its  internal  struc- 
ture, the  same  threefold  division  of  operations.  It  opens 
— ''Failier^  glorify  thy  5on,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify 
thee  !" — and  continues  to  represent  before  the  throne 
of  the  Father  the  work  of  the  Son  as  manifesting  Him 
in  the  world  to  those  whom  the  Father  had  given  to 
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be  the  subjects  of  this  wondrous  disclosure.  Still,  the 
prayer  is  incomplete  without  another  agency  working 
for  its  own  peculiar  end ;  and  hence,  as  the  petition 
advances,  the  transition  exactly  parallel  to  that  in  the 
body  of  the  Gospel,  **  sanctify  them  through  thy  trutli" 
.  ..."  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also 
might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth :" — a  form  of 
expression  which  I  need  not  tell  you  is  (and  in  the 
original*  much  more  emphatically)  appropriated  with 
almost  technical  regularity  to  the  spirit  of  holiness 
or  sanctification.  But  it  is  fitting  that  this  diversity  of 
operations,  which  thus  forms  the  subject  of  this  Gospel, 
should  be  reunited  before  its  succession  of  discourses 
is  closed.  And  this,  too,  is  done.  Our  Lord  is  engaged 
in  prayer,  in  prayer  for  His  Church ;  and,  therefore, 
having  to  speak  of  the  mystical  bond  that  unites  Him 
with  His  Father,  He  contemplates  its  image  in  the 
Church,  and  prays  that  that  image  may  be  clear,  and 
vivid,  and  complete.  (We,  on  the  other  hand,  in  be- 
holding the  image,  rise  to  the  divine  original.)  "That 
they  air  (doubtless  through  *the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost')  "  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I 

in  thee ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us : that 

they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one, In  them 

and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one." 
This,  the  transcendent  oneness  of  the  Father  and  Son 
above,  in  the  unity  of  the  same  Spirit,  with  the  implored 
oneness  of  the  Church  below,  its  earthly  counterpart, 
and  wrought  by  the  same  power,  this  forms  the  na- 
tural termination  and  summary  of  the  entire. 
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Now  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  such  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  subject  as  this,  though  I  think  it  undeniable 
as  a  fact,  is  of  itself  an  unanswerable  proof,  or  even  a 
direct  proof  in  any  degree,  that  St.  John  held  the  doc- 
trine of  the  triple  Godhead  as  we  hold  and  preach  it. 
But  those  who  know  the  value  of  any  addition  to  a 
cumulation  of  probabilities  will  not  be  inclined  to  dis- 
miss it  on  that  accoimt ;  they  will  consider  it  only  the 
more  forcible  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  indirect  and 
circuitous.  The  question  is,  supposing  St  John  to  have 
held  the  doctrine,  and  to  have  written,  as  the  text 
affirms  he  did,  to  prove  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  whe- 
ther this  is  not  the  very  disposition  of  doctrine  the 
subject  would  naturally  have  assumed  under  his  hand; 
whether  there  is  not  discernible  proof,  even  in  what 
has  been  here  offered,  to  show  that  some  governing 
idea,  which,  whether  he  would  have  expressed  it  as 
we  do  or  not,  was  substantially  the  same  as  our's, 
really  presided  Over  the  whole  scope  and  arrangement 
of  his  divine  composition. 

Any  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  fact  alleged  will 
probably  be  removed  by  an  appeal  to  the  next  of  his 
writings  in  the  order  of  the  Canon,  his  first  or  Catholic 
Epistle. 

Here,  again,  the  Word  of  life  and  His  manifestation 
of  the  invisible  Father  opens  the  treatise ;  and,  as 
usual,  the  practical  correlative  of  the  doctrine  follows, 
that  "  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  the  Son." 
The  second  and  third  chapters,  so  far  as  they  are  at  all 
doctrinal,  continue  the  theme.  It  is  still,  "  who  is  a 
liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ?  He 
is  Antichrist  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
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whosoever  denieth  the  Son  the  same  hath  not  the 
Father."  It  is  still,  in  practical  application,  as  before 
in  the  opening  of  His  Gospel,  that  we  in  Christ  "  are 
called  the  sons  of  God."  It  is  still  that  "  this  is  His  com- 
mandment, that  we  should  believe  on  the  name  of  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ."  But  in  a  manner  altogether  remark- 
able, at  the  end  of  the  third  chapter  a  sudden  transition 
is  made,  which  is,  more  or  less,  preserved  to  the  end : 
"hereby  we  know  that  He  abide th  in  us,  by  the  Spirit 
which  He  hath  given  us."  "Beloved,"  he  continues, 
"  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God."  "  Hereby 
know  ye  the  Spirit  of  God."  "  We  dwell  in  Him  and  He 
in  us,  because  He  hath  given  us  of  His  Spirit."  The  for- 
mer subject  is  never  suspended,  indeed ;  but  the  leading 
topic,  palpably,  becomes  the  blessings  and  the  evidences 
of  this  other  agent,  the  work  of  Christ  being  now  re- 
garded chiefly  as  it  is  the  subject  of  the  Spirit's  teaching. 
For  *'  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  the 
Spirit  is  truth."  If  the  text  of  the  three  witnesses  in  hea- 
ven be  genuine  (and  it  certainly  ought  to  receive  its  mea- 
sure of  probability),  I  need  scarcely  observe  with  what 
admirable  fitness  it  seems  to  recapitulate  and  embody 
the  whole ;  but  whether  it  be  received  or  not,  the  main 
point  is  secured  in  the  closing  admonition  of  St.  John, 
where,  expressly  warning  his  '*  little  children"  to  "keep 
themselves  from  idols,"  he  yet  unequivocally  declares 
that  this  Jesus  is  '*  the  true  God  and  eternal  life." 

In  this  Epistle,  then,  it  seems  quite  manifest  (and  I 
believe  the  more  minutely  you  examine,  the  more 
clearly  you  will  perceive  the  reality  of  this  remarkable 
structure)  that  the  order  of  the  subject  does  by  natu- 
ral inward  sequence  proceed  on  the  very  distinction 
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we  recognise ;  that  the  signatiire  of  the  threefold  God 
is  not  merely  wrought  into  spots  and  comers  of  the 
texture,  but  broadly  impressed  upon  the  whole  web ;  in 
other  words,  that  this  Epistle  and  this  Gospel  are  alike 
moulded  as  they  would  have  been  by  an  inspired  Atha- 
nasius  or  Basil,  in  whose  minds  the  body  of  Christian 
doctrine  was  habitually  viewed  under  a  Trinitarian 
distribution. 

Of  the  other  great  work  of  St  John,  the  Book  of 
the  Revelation,  I  conceive  that  this  same  understood 
truth  forms  the  framework,  in  a  manner  which  not 
only  discovers  the  doctrine  of  a  triplicity  of  persons, 
but  does  unanswerably  demonstrate  the  author  s  be- 
lief that  the  Three  are  equally  divine,  mysteriously 
blended  in  the  same  unfathomable  unity. 

I  say,  then,  that  this  Book  of  Revelation  is  in  its 
main  features  nothing  less  than  a  history,  a  symbolical 
history  of  the  Trinity  in  its  relation  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  mysterious  darkness  of  the  prophecy 
cannot  hide  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  book,  to 
which  alone  I  appeal.  Whatever  in  this  wondrous  re- 
cord is  obscure,  this  at  least  is  clear  enough ;  this  at 
least,  humbly  and  patiently  meditated,  may  win  the 
blessing  its  last  chapter  promises  to  him  "  who  keepeth 
the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book."  I  shall  be 
brief  and  summary  as  the  time  demands. 

At  the  very  opening,  and  forming  the  significant  in- 
troduction of  the  whole,  the  usual  apostolic  prayer  of 
grace  and  peace  is  solemnly  uttered  in  the  name  of  the 
three  divine  Persons  (i.  4,  5);  and  with  a  vision  of  the 
Three  (as  I  shall  presently  observe)  it  closes.  Omitting 
the  second  and  third  chapters,  which  detach  from  the 
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main  subject,  the  heavenly  scenery  opens  in  the  fourth 
chapter,  which  you  heard  read  this  day,  and  which  is 
one  unbroken  picture  of  the  pure  Deity;  the  eternal 
Father  made  manifest  in  the  eternal  Word,  and  opera- 
ting (ver.  5)  by  the  energies  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence 
the  three  adoring  "  holies"  of  the  eighth  verse ;  and  the 
declaration  that  the  Being  enthroned  is  one  who  "  was, 
and  is,  and  is  to  come"  [the  eternal  Father,  the  abid- 
ing Spirit,  the  future  Son  of  man  in  judgment].  In 
the  next  chapter  (the  fifth)  a  form  altogether  distinct 
in  aspect  is  imveiled  to  adoration ;  the  throne  is  not, 
however,  yet  styled  "  His ;"  He  is  "  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne,''  and  His  appearance  is  ''  a  Lamb  as  it  had 
been  slain ;"  while  the  Holy  Ghost  (or  "  seven  spirits" 
of  the  former  vision)  is  now  represented  as  the  "  seven 
eyes"  of  the  Lamb ;  thereby  being  shadowed  the  im- 
mediate re-issuing  of  this  divine  essence  from  the  in- 
carnate Son.  This,  then  (as  all  will  admit),  is  Christ 
Jesus  after  His  sacrifice  ;  and  in  that  capacity  (ver.  8) 
the  same  beings  who  adored  the  pure  Grodhead  in  the 
preceding  chapter  are  now  in  the  very  same  words  re- 
presented as  adoring  the  Lamb ;  before — God  for  crea- 
tion, now  Christ  for  redemption, — the  number  of  the 
worshippers  being  even  increased  (ver.  11),  and  the 
hymn  loftier  and  more  impassioned  (ver.  12).  At  this 
point  of  the  history  "  the  Lamb"  becomes  alone  the 
divine  hero  of  the  narrative  ;  and  in  order  to  particu- 
larize His  achievements  as  such,  He  is  purposely, 
through  the  body  of  the  record,  detached  from  the 
pure  Godhead:  it  is  "  salvation  to  our  God  which  sit- 
teth  upon  the  throne,  arid  unto  the  Lamb ;"  it  is  a  Lamb 
alone  "  upon  Mount  Sion."     The  human  and  media- 
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tonal  character  is  specially  presented  all  through ; 
because  it  is  in  that  character  specially  that  Christ's 
wonders  in  the  Church  are  wrought.  At  length,  after 
a  long  series  of  marvels,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter,  as 
the  closing  fulfilment  approaches  its  crisis,  He  meets 
us  (ver.  13)  as  the  **  Word  of  God,"  the  exclusive  title 
of  His  divinity;  as  if  to  mark  that  the  Godhead  was 
again  gaining  the  pre-eminence.  In  the  twentieth, 
after  having  been  for  a  while  known  as  "  Christ"  (the 
blessed  title  which  unites  Him,  through  the  mystery  of 
mercy,  in  His  double  nature,  to  man),  the  grand  con- 
summation arrives, — the  final  judgment.  One  sits  upon 
a  great  white  throne,  "  from  whose  face  the  earth  and 
heaven  flee  away ;"  Christ  Himself  shall  tell  us  who 
this  is:  '*  the  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto 
the  Son"  After  this  event,  in  the  world  of  purity  and 
perfection  that  follows,  a  remarkable  change  of  phrase 
is  observable.  There  being  no  longer  any  need  of  se- 
paration between  the  characters  of  the  pure  Godhead 
and  of  the  incarnate  Christ,  they  are  in  every  sentence 
united ;  they  are  given  the  same  office,  the  same  dig- 
nity, the  same  efficacy  in  sending  the  blessed  influences 
of  the  Spirit.  The  throne  is  now  "  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb ;"  God  and  the  Lamb  are  equally  the 
light  of  heaven ;  God  and  the  Lamb  are  equally  its 
temple.  But,  which  is  peculiarly  observable,  before 
the  majestic  close  of  all  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of 
eternity,  an  identification  more  absolute  still  is  in- 
sinuated. To  catch  the  force  of  this  I  must  direct  you 
to  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-second  chapter,  and  to 
the  four  verses  that  immediately  follow  it.  In  the  first, 
God  and  the  Lamb  are  enthroned  in  one  dignity ;  and 
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the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit,  symbolized  by  the  water  of 
life  that  proceeds  out  of  the  throne,  issues  from  a  com- 
mon throne  to  nourish  and  fertilize  the  tree  of  immor- 
tality. In  the  third  verse  they  are  both  again  men- 
tioned, but  both  identified ;  for  the  expressions,  "  His 
servants  shall  serve  Him"  "they  shall  see  His  face,"  &c., 
are  manifestly  referable  to  both  as  one.  And  in  the 
fifth  verse  (which  ends  the  entire,  for  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  is  a  mere  epigraph  of  general  exhortations  and 
promises),  "the  Lamb,"  who  had  preserved  Ilis  position 
all  through,  is  omitted ;  lie  vanishes, — not  reaUy,  for 
"  He  must  reign  for  ever  and  ever," — but  He  vanishes 
out  of  the  vision,  in  order  to  represent  Him  as  in  a 
manner  merged  in  the  Godhead ;  "  the  Lord  God" 
being  now  declared  to  effect  alone  that  very  blessing 
which  "  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb"  were  to  effect 
a  few  verses  above  (xxi.  23).  And  in  this  state  the 
whole  wondrous  vision  disappears  into  eternity !  What 
shall  we  say,  brethren  ?  Is  all  this  witliout  a  purport  ? 
Was  all  this  arranged  without  any  intended  signifi- 
cance ?  Is  not  the  whole  series,  and  especially  this 
most  remarkable  conclusion,  an  accui*ate  representa- 
tion of  the  entire  awful  mystery  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Gliost,  in  those  very  characters  which  the 
Church  presents  to  your  adoring  faith  ?  First,  alone 
in  the  eternal  solitude  of  incommunicable  glory;  then 
separated,  for  the  Son's  incarnate  work  of  redemption, 
a  work  of  many  ages ;  then,  as  it  were,  recorabining 
after  the  mighty  task  has  been  completed,  when  God, 
as  St.  Paul  reveals,  becomes  once  more  "  all  in  all,"  the 
mediator,  subject,  and  tlie  kingdom  delivered  uj);  God, 
as  God,  effusing  a  light  neither  of  the  sun  nor  of  the 
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moon,  but  of  Ilis  own  vitalizing  Spirit,  into  the  millions 
of  worshipping  saints  around  Him;  "  for  the  Lard  God 
giveth  them  lights  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever." 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  three  chief  writings  of 
the  Apostle  John.  We  have  seen  how  the  great  article 
of  faith  which  the  Church  commemorates  this  day  per- 
vades His  works,  not  only  as  a  separate  truth,  but  as  a 
presiding  principle  ;  not  only  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
parts,  but  in  the  structure  of  the  whole.  We  see  that 
to  him  the  threefold  activity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
was  indeed  the  abstract  of  theology  ;  that,  therefore, 
this  Trinity  of  powers,  or  principles,  or  person^  or 
whatever  other  name  be  employed  to  denote  what  no 
human  language  can  fully  express,  was  not  (as  some 
worthy  men  represent  it)  the  justifiable  induction  of 
later  times,  but  the  very  and  original  form  in  which 
the  doctrine  itself  reposed  in  the  intellect  and  heart  of 
the  Evangelist.  We  see  it  here,  not  in  the  minuteness 
of  special  passages  only,  but  in  the  magnitude  of  uni- 
versal effects  also.  It  is  a  plastic  power  working  the 
whole  mass  of  the  composition  to  its  own  peculiar 
type ;  somewhat  as  the  vital  principle  of  an  organized 
frame  silently  gathers  the  entire  aggregate  of  particles 
into  the  definite  form  appropriate  to  itself.  The  Bible  is 
a  kind  of  shrine  or  temple  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwells  among  us.  Now,  let  us  suppose  a  stranger  from 
some  Pagan  land  to  enter  an  old  Christian  cathedral, 
and  to  behold,  among  other  things,  the  figure  of  a  cross 
const<antly  recurring  in  the  sculptured  work  of  the 
building.  His  conclusion  would  naturally  be  that  tliis 
figure  had  some  remarkable  relation  to  the  peculiar  re- 
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ligious  system  to  which  the  edifice  was  appropriated. 
But  how  much  stronger  would  be  this  conclusion  if  in 
addition  he  discovered,  on  standing  at  a  height  and  dis- 
tance such  as  should  alloAV  the  trhole  to  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  that  the  entire  magnificent  structure  was  itself 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and  not  one  structure 
alone,  but  sei^eral  of  those  which  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining.  The  design  of  the  builder,  he 
could  say,  inight  in  the  one  case,  however  unlikely  the 
supposition,  be  counterworked  by  the  unauthorized  in- 
sertions of  subsequent  architects ;  but  no  such  intru- 
sion, however  audacious  or  extensive,  could  reach  to 
changing  tlie  whole  plan  of  the  fabric ;  and  if  the  proof 
be  indeed  unquestionable  that  the  main  walls  and  their 
foundations  are  the  authentic  work  of  antiquity,  in  that 
antiquity  the  idea  that  directed  their  plan  must  share. 
If,  then,  these  edifices  of  immortal  truth,  this  Gospel, 
this  Epistle,  this  Book  of  Prophecy,  be  indeed  ancient 
and  inspired;  the  great  predominating  thought  that 
fixed  their  plan  and  distribution  must  be  ancient  and 
inspired  too. 

I  shall  but  add,  that  in  thus  making  this  threefold 
distinction  the  basis  of  His  whole  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion, St.  John  has  taught  you  not  only  its  absolute  truth 
but  its  relative  importance.  Learning  from  him  "  the 
proportion  of  the  faith,"  we  will  safely  value /Aa^  most, 
which  he  thought  most  precious.  If,  under  those  brief 
but  wondrous  words — Father,  Son,  and  Spirit — he 
was  accustomed  to  classify  all  the  bright  treasures  of 
bis  inspiration  ;  if  into  this  mould  every  narrative, 
every  exhortation,  naturally  flowed ;  if  he  was  wont  to 
see,  in  the  adoration  that  bowed  before  this  mysterious 
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Triad  of  eternal  powers,  the  last  and  loftiest  act  of  reli- 
gion, the  sum  and  abstract  of  all  the  rest ;  we  cannot 
be  wrong  in  preserving  the  equilibrium  that  he  has 
fixed.  And  if,  too,  to  him  this  great  belief  was  more 
than  belief,  this  "  light"  was  also  "  life ;"  if  he  could 
feel  it  blessed  to  acknowledge  a  Father  who  is  our 
Father,  a  Son  in  whom  we  also  "  are  called  the  sons 
of  God,"  a  Holy  Spirit  who  "dwelleth  with  us  and 
shall  be  in  us ;"  may  we  also  find  in  the  Trinity  the 
ground  of  practical  devotion,  pure  and  deep,  till, 
quickened  by  the  power  of  this  faith,  the  Three  that 
bear  record  in  heaven  shall  bear  their  witness  in  our 
hearts;  and  the  Trinity  shall  have  become,  not  the 
cold  conclusion  of  the  intellect,  but  the  priceless  trea- 
sure of  the  affections,  the  blessed  foundation  and  the 
perpetual  strength  of  the  new  and  spiritual  life ! 


SERMON  VII. 


MEETNESS  FOR  THE  INHERITANCE  OF  THE  SAINTS 

IN  LIGHT. 

(EPISTLE,  Mth  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY.) 


Col.  i.  12. 


Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father^  which  hath  made  us  meet  to  be 
partakers  of  tJie  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

TT  is  the  special  glory  of  the  Gospel,  the  foundation 
-^  or  the  perfection  of  all  the  rest,  that  it  first  truly 
and  distinctly,  in  language  beyond  the  uncertainties 
of  conjecture,  the  refinements  of  allegory,  or  even  the 
bright  colouring  of  hope,  enlarged  the  prospects  of 
men  into  the  depths  of  eternity.  It  first  clearly  and 
authoritatively  taught  us  that  the  present  existence  is 
the  least  and  meanest  portion  of  our  inheritance,  and 
death  to  the  undying  spirit  only  the  birth-day  of 
immortal  life.  From  the  hour  that  this  awful  and  glo- 
rious secret  was  revealed  to  the  sons  of  men,  the  whole 
science  of  life  was  for  ever  changed ;  a  new  element  en- 
tered into  calculation  that  transformed  all  the  rest.  Had 
revelation  never  taught  us  so,  surely  this  must  be  still 
self-evident.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  a  dying 
and*  a  deathless  being  must  move  in  diflfercnt  orbits, 
must  revolve  on  different  centres,  must  obey  different 
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attractions.  A  dying  body  is  adapted  to  the  world  of 
sense  and  time,  a  deathless  spirit  is  meant  and  made 
for  a  world  immortal  as  itself.  Created  eternal,  it  is 
intended,  from  the  instant  of  its  birth,  to  breathe  the  air 
of  eternity.  It  is  at  liome  only  in  its  own  high  sphere 
of  being  ;  connected  by  a  visible  frame  with  the  pre- 
sent world,  it  is  itself  invisible,  and  lives  by  the  Invi- 
sible. Tlirough  its  own  proper  organs, — through  Faith, 
and  Hope,  and  Love  divine, — it  already  commerces 
with  that  eternal  scene,  and  the  God  of  that  eternal 
scene,  where  hereafter,  disburdened  of  its  earthly  fet- 
ters, it  is  to  dwell  and  to  rejoice  for  everlasting. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  truth  implied  in  the  text,  im- 
plied more  or  less  directly  in  every  part  of  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament.  This, — that  the  life  for  eternity 
is  already  begun  ;  that  we  are  at,  and  from  the  very 
hour  of  our  regeneration,  introduced  into  the  spiritual 
world, — a  world  which,  though  mysterious  and  invisi- 
ble, is  as  real  as  the  world  of  sense  around  us  ;  that 
the  Christian's  life  of  heavenliness  is  the  first  stage  of 
heaven  itself  !  "  The  Father,"  saith  the  Apostle,  "hath 
(already  supernaturally)  made  us  meet  for  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  saints."  The  doctrine  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  not  that  men,  now  wholly  mortal,  wholly 
perishable,  shall  hereafter,  in  reward  of  fidelity,  be  mi- 
raculously raised  to  die  no  more,  but  that  Christian  men 
are  already,  in  a  true  though  most  mysterious  sense, 
raised  with  Christ  Jesus  and  set  in  heavenly  places  in 
Him  ;  that  they  are  now  virtually  in  the  very  presence 
and  kingdom  of  God  ;  that  they  already  possess  the 
seed  of  immortalitv  ;  that  "  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
life;"  that  that  life  is  now  ''hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  to 
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1)0 — not  created  as  out  of  nothing,  but — manifested, 
>vhen  He  "  shall  be  manifested"  in  glory.  Hear  again 
the  same  Apostle :  "  If  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead  [now]  dwell  in  you,  He  that 
raised  up  Clirist  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies 
by  His  [noio]  indwelling  Spirit^  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  power  now  within  you  in  the  germ,  of  which  your 
celestial  immortality  shall  be  the  proper  fruit.  The 
dawn  of  heaven  hath  abeady  begun  in  all  who  are  yet 
to  rejoice  in  its  noontide  glory. 

No  thought  surely  can  be  more  awakening  than  this ; 
none  of  more  urgent  and  immediate  practical  impor- 
tance. Christianity  is  but  half  unfolded  to  us  without 
this  doctrine  of  the  present  indwelling  of  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come.  That  men  shall,  on  the  last  day, 
be  judged  by  divine  justice,  accepted  by  divine  mercy, 
according  to  the  deeds  of  their  earthly  Ufe,  is  itself  a 
great  and  impressive  truth.  But  that  this  judc/ment 
should  itself  l)e  blended  with  another  equally  certain 
principle  oi  qualification ;  that  the  heaven  which  is  to 
come  must  have  already  spiritually  arisen  within  us, 
and  tlie  future  glory  be  thus  enclosed  in  the  present 
grace  ; — that,  therefore,  men  must  not  only  win  heaven 
as  a  reward,  but  be  suited  for  heaven  as  a  life  ;  that 
the  divine  principle  now  within  them  must  have  fitted 
them  for  the  avocations  of  that  better  world,  moulded 
them  to  the  tempers  of  angels,  exercised  them  in  the  ru- 
diments of  that  higli  profession  of  joyful  obedience  and 
adoring  homage  which  is  to  make  the  occiH)atiou  of 
their  eternity, — this  is  yet  more  impressive  and  alarm- 
ing,—  because,  wiiatever  delusion  may  be  possible  in 
the  former  case,  it  ii?  scarcelv  conceivable  in  this.  Men 
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may  forget  their  past  sins,  but  they  can  hardly  be  ig- 
'  norant  of  their  present  disposition.  They  may  reckon 
on  easy  pardon,  but  they  cannot  suppress  horror  and 
dismay,  if  they  be  but  once  brought  to  reflect, — that 
pardon  itself,  were  it  possible,  would  be  vain  as  long 
as  the  pardoned  sinner  were  unfit  for  the  society  of 
lieaven ;  that  God's  own  love  were  fruitless,  could  the 
object  of  it  continue  to  hate  his  God !  Such  a  pardon 
could  but  aggravate  the  keen  sense  of  hopeless,  irre- 
mediable misery.  What  would  it  avail  that  tlie  man 
should  be  accepted  to  justification,  as  long  as  the  mise- 
rable object  of  pardon  shrank  cowering  from  the  circles 
of  angels,  unable  to  sympathize  in  their  fervours,  or  find 
in  his  heart  one  echo  to  their  celestial  anthems  ?  No: 
what  we  are  to  be  in  heaven  we  must  be  on  earth ; 
this  is  a  test  that  cannot  be  mistaken  or  evaded.  We 
are  saved  that  we  may  for  eternity  serve  God  ;  salva- 
tion itself  would  be  misery  if  unaccompanied  by  a  love 
for  that  service.  All  aspirations  for  salvation,  then,  are 
vain  in  which  that  love  forms  no  element ;  all  desire 
for  pardon  is  self-contradictory  if  it  do  not  include  an 
earnest  present  desire  for  that  enjoyment  and  that  ser- 
vice of  God  which  are  to  form  the  sequel  and  the  value 
of  the  pardon. 

Let  me  now  hope  that  you  have  fully  entered  into 
the  force  of  the  memorable  passage  before  us.  We  are 
under  a  course  of  education  for  heaven  ;  the  life  of 
heaven  must  then  be  practised  on  earth,  if  the  child  of 
God  will  learn  his  profession  for  eternity.  The  ordi- 
nary process  must,  therefore,  be  reversed.  Instead  of 
estimating  heaven  by  earth,  we  are  bound  to  estimate 
and  govern  earth  by  heaven.     There  is  the  pattern  in 
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the  mount  of  God ;  there  is  the  mighty  model  on  which 
we  are  to  reconstruct  our  nature  ;  there  dwells  that 
central  form  of  moral  and  spiritual  beauty,  of  which 
our  life  is  to  be  the  transcript.  New-born  to  heaven, 
heaven  must  become  our  test  and  standard  of  every 
motive,  word,  and  work.  The  life  for  which  we  pre- 
pare, the  inheritance  for  which  we  are  made  meet,  is  to 
determine  and  regulate  the  whole  course  of  our  present 
existence. 

But  here  arises  a  difficulty.  Heaven  is  our  pattern  ; 
but  of  heaven  we  surely  can  know  little.  We  are 
taught  that  the  heart  of  man  cannot  reach  the  concep- 
tion of  that  abode  of  blessedness.  How  then  shall  we 
regulate  our  life  by  an  unknown  model  ?  How  shall 
we  see  by  a  light  which  is  itself  invisible  ? 

An  obvious  distinction  solves  this  difficulty,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  opens  the  way  for  that  very  simple  and 
practical  view  of  the  subject  with  which  I  desire  to  en- 
gage you.  The  details  of  the  celestial  life  we  cannot 
indeed  know.  The  abodes  in  which  we  are  to  dwell, 
the  companions  Avith  whom  we  shall  rejoice,  the  bodies 
— bright  similitudes  of  Christ — which  we  are  to  wear, 
— all  these,  and  the  like,  are  matters  beyond  our  limited 
conjecture.  But  then  it  is  not  in  these  things  that  we 
are  bound  Uy  practise  the  celestial  life  on  earth  ;  for  no 
iiian  is  bound  to  the  impossible.  The  principles  of 
that  life, — the  great  general  laws  of  heart  and  spirit 
that  govern  it, — these  it  is  that  are  to  be  the  principles 
and  laws  of  this,  and  these  are  clear  and  indisputable. 
So  clear,  indeed,  and  so  indisputable,  tliat  tlie  slightest 
exercise  of  reflection  will  show  you  how  there  is  no- 
thing overstrained  or  romantic  in  thus,  with  St.  Paul, 
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making  the  future  life  of  heaven  the  object  and  the 
model  of  the  present  heavenly  life.  And  the  more 
completely  to  disentangle  the  subject  of  all  complica- 
tion, I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  and  most  simple 
aspect  of  it. 

The  business  and  the  beatitude  of  heaven  must  con- 
sist in  conformity  of  the  will  to  the  will  of  God.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Here 
He  is  the  real,  in  heaven  He  must  be  also  the  acknow- 
ledged sovereign.  The  office  of  His  creatures  must 
there  be  to  do  His  work,  and  that  office  can  be  happi- 
iiess  only  in  so  far  as  His  work  is  to  them  delightful. 
The  love  of  God,  the  willing  submission  of  the  whole 
nature  to  Him,  which  is  here  a  duty,  is  there  an  essen- 
tial of  existence.  To  be  there  and  not  possess  it  would 
be  to  be  locally  present  in  heaven,  spiritually  absent 
from  it, — to  live  visibly  with  angels,  to  abide  invisibly 
with  fiends  in  torment. 

By  our  principle,  then,  if  this  be  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  heaven,  it  must  be  equally  the  law  of  earth. 
Mark,  therefore,  the  specific  nature  of  the  motive  on 
which  we  insist,  and  distinguish  it  carefully  from  all 
other  principles  that  may  counterfeit  it,  or  in  their 
operation  accidentally  coincide  with  it.  The  habit 
must  be  our's,  not  merely  of  acting  from  higher  prin- 
ciples than  self-interest  or  grosser  passion,  but  of  act- 
ing simply,  directly,  and  exclusively  from  obedience  to 
the  known  appointment  of  God.  No  other  motive  can 
be  tolerated  as  the  leading  principle  in  heaven  ;  no 
other,  then,  can  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  heavenly 
life  that  prepares  for  it.  All  others,  however  attractive, 
however  amiable,  however  useful,  are  ''  of  the  earth, 
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earlliy/'  They  may  vary  in  beauty  or  in  value,  from 
the  most  repulsive  forms  of  moral  depravity  to  the 
fairest  impulses  of  social  affection  ,  but  they  are  all 
equally  remote  from  the  preparatory  life  of  heaven,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  felt  apart  from  God,  in  so  far  as  they 
would  equally  exist,  were  God  conceived  to  exist  no 
more. 

Here  then  is  the  ground  and  substance  of  the  char<re 
which  religion  brings  against  the  world.  It  is  not  that 
the  world  does  not  abound  with  manifestations  of  moral 
as  well  as  of  physical  beauty.     It  is  not  that  many  fair 
and  admirable  impulses  and  principles  of  action  are  not 
ever}''  day  w^itnessed  by  men  ;  that  the  fanjily  relation, 
that  the  larger  social  relations,  have  not  their  virtues 
respected  and  honoured  among  us.     This  is  not  what 
the  Gospel  asserts  (and  it  is  right  we  should  remember 
that  this  is  not  what  it  asserts)  when  it  speaks  of  the 
heart  of  man  as  utterly  depraved,  of  the  world  as  a 
moral  ruin.   What  it  does  assert  is  this, — that  all  which 
is  excellent  in  the  natural  man  is  excellent  irrespec- 
tively of  his  God  ;  that  he  loves,  hates,  prefers,  rejects, 
— and  often  rightly  too, — but  without  any  thought  of 
God's  laws  of  preference  and  rejection  ;  that  thus  all 
— and  there  is  much — that  is  beautiful  in  his  best  im- 
pulseSy  is  beautiful  only  as  the  flower  or  the  landscape 
is  beautiful ;  his  heart  as  little  moving  through  its  cir- 
cle of  social  kindness  from  a  desire  to  approve  itself  to 
the  God  who  has  commanded  them,  as  the  flower  ex- 
pands its  petals  and  sheds  its  fragrance  in  voluntary 
obedience  to  Ilim  who  created  it, — the  one  beauty 
being  as  much  and  as  little  relujioiis  as  the  (jther. 
Bui,  as   wc   have  argued,  if  every  motive   must  be 
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comparatively  worthless  for  the  activities  of  eternity, 
but  that  which  connects  us  directly  with  our  God  ;  if 
with  the  earthly  framework  the  earthly  impulses  shall 
in  death  be  dissipated,  afid  the  immortal  spirit  be  left 
to  those  alone  which  can  stand  the  fiery  test  of  God's 
tremendous  presence  ; — then  do  we  press  it  upon  you, 
that  that  which  is  worthless  for  heaven  must  be  foreign 
to  the  heavenly  life  on  earth  ;  then  do  we  bring  all  the 
weight  of  the  immortal  world  to  bear  on  the  perisha- 
ble ;  then  do  we  argue  from  the  future  to  the  present, 
from  what  shall  be  yet  to  what  ought  to  be  now  ;  and 
beseech  you  to  reflect,  that  no  virtue  but  godliness, 
no  excellence  but  that  which  springs  from  God,  no  affec- 
tion but  that  which  tends  to  God,  no  rule  of  life  but 
that  which  God  has  sanctioned  and  which  trains  for 
God,  can  ever  be  the  virtue,  or  the  excellence,  or  the 
affection,  or  the  rule,  which  is  fitted  for  a  creature 
travelling  hourly  on  through  Time  to  God's  own  Eter- 
nity. 

You  now  perceive  that  our  argument  has  gained 
another  step  in  advance.  We  are  imder  education  for 
''  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light ;"  heaven  must 
then  fix  the  character  of  the  life  that  is  to  qualify  for 
it.  But  the  blessedness  of  heaven  is  the  joyful  con- 
formity of  the  will  to  God  ;  this,  then,  this  alone  can 
be  the  rule  and  the  perfection  of  human  life.  Such  is 
the  principle,  in  itself  surely  so  clear  as  to  require  little 
illustration,  but  in  its  application  liable  to  some  evasion 
from  the  degree  (already  hinted)  in  which  men  fail  to 
apprehend  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  motive  here 
noted,  and  to  separate  it  from  all  other  springs  of  ac- 
tion.  Permit  me,  then, — for  on  this  everything  hinges, 
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— to  contrast  this  one  sole  abiding  principle  of  eternal 
happiness,  this  true  and  only  discipline  for  heaven,  this 
earnest  and  perpetual  conformity  of  man's  will  to  God's, 
which  will  yet  be  the  glory 'of  "  the  saints  in  light," 
and  must  now  be  the  preparation  for  their  "  inheri- 
tance/' with  the  actual  and  visible  life  we  all  behold 
around  us. 

I  desire  to  be  brief,  and  one  large  class  may  be  dis- 
missed without  a  comment.  I  deal  not  with  open  and 
avowed  vice.  My  object  is  to  prevent  misconception, 
obscurity,  self-deceit ;  and  no  subtlety  of  self-hypocrisy 
can  reconcile  with  the  law  and  love  of  God,  vices  which 
the  world  itself  professes  to  discountenance.  I  come 
among  the  amiabilities,  the  noblenesses,  the  stern  and 
lofty  virtues,  of  our  social  life.  It  is  thei^e  that  the  warfare 
against  man's  fancied  perfection  must  be  prosecuted, 
and  the  true  nature  of  that  one  principle  of  Christian 
excellence  which  is  yet  to  be  the  light  and  blessednesjs 
of  heaven,  vindicated  against  all  its  counterfeits.  It  is 
these  virtues  which  the  man  of  the  world  and  the  phi- 
losopher equally  declare  themselves  unable  to  conci- 
liate with  the  uncompromising  denunciations  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  these  in  which  I  find  them  the  most  am- 
ply justified.  The  depravity  of  the  world  is  just  its 
forgetfulness,  impatience,  contempt  of  its  God  ;  the 
^oHXess  excellencies,  the  unsanctified  noblenesses  of  man, 
are  the  truest,  the  most  awful  proofs  of  the  fact.  That 
the  murderer,  the  adulterer,  the  thief,  should  disclaim 
subjection  to  his  God  is  sad,  but  scarcely  surprising  ; 
the  depth,  the  universality  of  the  rebellion,  is  seen  iu 
the  independence  of  our  very  virtues  upon  God;  in  the 
vast  sphere  of  human  excellence  into  wliich  God  never 
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once  enters  ;  in  the  amiability  that  loves  all  but  God, 
in  the  self-devotion  that  never  surrendered  one  gratifi- 
cation for  the  sake  of  God  ;  in  the  indomitable  energy 
that  never  wrought  one  persevering  work  for  God  ;  in 
the  enduring  patience  that  faints  under  no  weight  of 
toil  except  the  labour  of  adoring  and  praising  God. 
This  it  is  which  really  demonstrates  the  alienation  of 
the  world  from  its  Maker,  that  its  best  aflfections  shoidd 
thus  be  afiections  to  all  but  Him  ;  that  not  the  worst 
alone  or  the  most  degraded,  but  the  best  and  loftiest 
natures  among  us  should  be  banded  in  this  conspiracy 
to  exile  Him  from  the  world  He  has  made  ;  that  when 
He  thus  "  comes  to  His  own,"  "  His  own"  should  "  re- 
ceive Him  not ;"  that  He  should  have  to  behold  the 
fairest  things  He  has  formed — ^kindness,  and  gratitude, 
and  love  —  embracing  every  object  but  Himself;  the 
loveliest  feelings  He  has  implanted  taking  root,  and 
growing  and  blossoming  through  the  world,  to  bear 
fruit  for  all  but  Him  ! 

That  you  may  the  more  clearly  perceive  this  momen- 
tous, this  ever-neglected  distinction  between  mere  im- 
pulsive amiability  and  that  one  principle  of  voluntary 
surrender  to  God  which  alone  fits  for  God's  eternal 
world, — let  me  propose  to  you  a  single  prominent  case. 
What  in  our  nature  is  more  beautiful  than  the  family- 
affection  ;  or  what  would  more  readily  be  alleged  as  an 
instance  to  countervail  the  Scripture  accounts  of  our 
fundamental  depravity  and  perversion  ?  The  young 
mother  for  weeks  will  hang  over  the  couch  of  her  babe, 
with  a  depth  of  self-abandonment,  as  if  the  life  she  had 
given  were  still  undivided  from  her  own,  and  the  same 
vital  tide  still  circulated  through  both.     The  excite- 
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meats  of  youth  and  society  suddenly  lose  all  their  charm. 
The  enjoyments,  the  comforts,  the  very  necessaries  of 
life  are  forgotten  in  the  total  absorption  of  this  affec- 
tion; life  itself  is  willingly  sacrificed  in  behalf  of  this  yet 
more  precious  existence,  an  existence  as  yet  undeve- 
loped, that  can  know  nothing  of  the  pains  it  gives,  can 
return  nothing  for  all  this  lavish  devotion  but  tears, 
and  waywardness,  and  cries.  Beautiful  indeed  is  this ; 
the  coldest  nature  must  acknowledge  its  loveliness, 
must  recognise  its  value.  But  where  is  its  relation  to 
God?  Or  how  much  less  of  it  would  exist  were  God*s 
existence  conceived  to  cease  for  ever  ?  It  is  not  surely 
because  God  commands  the  mother  s  care  that  it  is 
ordinarily  given,  but  because  God  has  framed  her  na- 
ture to  bestow  it.  It  is  not  duty  but  affection  that  binds 
her  to  her  infant's  cot.  She  does  trhat  is  right,  but  not 
simply  because  it  is  right.  Or,  if  you  doubt  it,  reflect 
whether  her  affection,  after  all,  exceeds  that  of  the  in- 
ferior animals,  willingly  dying  in  defence  of  their  off- 
spring, yet  wholly  incapable  of  the  very  conception  of 
duty  or  of  God.  In  this,  then,  we  need  see  (except  in- 
cidentally) no  recognition  of  a  divine  command;  we 
only  see  the  power  and  intensity  of  those  affections 
which  the  human  heart,  prodigal  to  bestow  them  upon 
all  earthly  objects,  never  dreams  of  tendering  to  itsGod. 
And,  therefore,  while  we  praise  and  love  such  beau- 
teous exhibitions  of  affection  (God  forbid  we  should 
say  aught  that  might  appear  to  slight  them  !)  we  are 
forced  to  maintain  that  in  themselves  they  may  form 
no  discipline  whatever  for  heaven,  no  practice  of  the 
diviner  life;  because  felt  apart  from  God,  and,  how- 
ever coincident  with  His  law,  yet  wrought  without  any 
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intended  relation,  or  willing  subjection,  to  the  law  they 
obey. 

I  have  suggested  to  you  a  single  instance  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  I  would  impress, — the  distinction  be- 
tween acting  from  amiable  impulse  and  acting  from 
obedience  to  God ;  but  you  will  see  how  deeply  it  cuts 
into  the  boasted  excellencies  of  our  nature.  Where 
shall  we  look  for  the  high  and  heavenly  in  that  nature, 
if  not  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  Yet  this,  it  is  clear,  has 
little  or  no  relation  to  God,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
nearly  worthless  as  an  element  in  that  training  of  the 
will  for  God's  eternal  world  which  forms  the  object  of 
our  text.  What  more  can  be  said  for  friendship,  for 
honour,  for  patriotism,  for  all  in  which  man  ordinarily 
exults;  so  far  as  these  human  virtues  manifest  no  direct 
recognition  of  God  or  subjection  to  God  ?  Admirable 
for  their  own  temporary  purpose,  and  in  their  own 
limited  sphere,  they  can  be  of  little  or  no  value  in  a 
world  where  their  objects  will  have  disappeared;  where 
nothing  can  fully  avail  but  those  graces  which  have 
learned  to  embrace  as  their  object  but  that  one  all-suffi- 
cing Object  Whose  glory  and  whose  power  fill  the  am- 
plitude of  heaven  and  of  eternity.  Need  I  say  more  to 
make  you  clearly  understand  that  the  reputed  virtues  of 
human  society  are  no  education  for  God ;  inasmuch  as 
they  all  more  or  less  lack  that  one  essential  character 
without  which  all  virtue  is  profitless  for  heaven,  and 
would  be  useless  in  heaven, — the  habit  of  acting  from 
the  love,  and  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  Clearly 
apprehend  this  momentous  distinction ;  and  no  confi- 
dence in  personal  virtue,  no  blmdness  to  personal  de- 
pravity, can  stand  against  it.     Joyful  obedience  must 
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be  the  happiness  of  heaven  ;  joyful  obedience  must, 
therefore,  be  the  holiness  of  earth.  No  vaunted  virtue, 
wrought  out  of  God,  amiability  of  manner,  gentleness 
of  temper,  fidelity -of  friendship,  honour,  integrity,  de- 
corum,— no  virtue  that  leaves  the  heart  a  rebel  to  its 
Maker  or  forgetful  of  Him,  can  dispose  for  heaven,  or 
"  make  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light." 
How,  then,  shall  the  work  be  wrought  ?  How  shall 
we  produce  the  heavenly  mind  which  fits  for  a  heavenly 
world  ?  Clearly,  and  solely,  by  cultivating  affections 
that  rest  in  heaven  itself  and  its  God  ;  and  by  devoting 
our  earthly  affections,  not  merely  as  their  own  instinc- 
tive impulses  lead,  but  also,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  felt 
and  constant  conformity  to  His  appointment.  Religion, 
as  distinct  from  the  virtues  of  society,  the  graceful 
amenities  of  ordinary  life, — Religion,  which  fixes  the 
heart  wholly  and  permanently  on  God  Himself,  —  it  is 
no  enthusiasm,  no  idle  speculative  illusion,  to  affirm  that 
this  alone  can  meet  the  requirements  of  a  creature 
formed  for  God  and  His  eternity.  Faith,  and  hope, 
and  love,  which  are  the  great  organs  or  exercises  of  reli- 
gion, are  the  instruments  which,  gradually  uniting  the 
heart  to  the  spiritual  world  and  its  Lord,  separate  it 
from  earth,  predispose  it  for  heaven,  win  the  will  to 
His  service,  spiritually  disembody  the  soul  before  its 
time,  and  train  it  for  the  fellowship  and  the  heritage  of 
the  saints.  Through  these  the  pathway  lies  to  heaven, 
and  through  these  alone.  These  are  the  habits  that 
must  be  attained,  or  heaven  is  plainly  hopeless.  Truly 
understand  what  heaven  w?,  and  you  will  see  that  sal- 
vation is  impossible,  unless  by  these  divine  affections 
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the  spirit  is  first  moved  to  know,  and  to  desire,  and  to 
love  Him,  whom  to  know  is  eternal  life. 

What,  then,  are  the  specific  functions  of  each  of  these 
great  preparatory  graces  ?  How  does  each  minister  to 
the  common  work  of  discipline  for  the  world  of  "  the 
saints  in  light." 

Faith  is  the  realizing  power.  Its  office  in  this  work 
of  preparation  is  to  make  us  see  the  unseen,  to  be  the 
visual  sense  of  the  Spirit.  Beholding  God  even  now 
around  us,  it  prepares  for  heaven  by  already  habitua- 
ting to  the  presence  of  heaven's  eternal  Master.  Even 
this  existing  world  is  a  scene  of  deep  awe  to  the  spirit 
of  faith  ;  it  is  pervaded  by  the  providence  of  God,  it  is 
haunted  by  His  angels.  The  spiritual  system  that  en- 
compasses us  as  Christians  is  still  more  wondrous  ;  and 
this  is  the  constant  sphere  of  faith.  And  beyond  them 
both  stretches  out  into  infinity  that  everlasting  world 
which  faith  accepts  with  equal  certainty ;  which  re- 
ceiving, with  trembling  joy,  the  message  of  divine 
mercy,  she  recognises  for  her  own;  and  which,  con- 
fiding in  the  excellence  of  a  glory  she  cannot  yet  ade- 
quately conceive,  she  delivers  over  to  the  bright  visions 
of  Christian  hope. 

Hope  is  the  consoling  and  fortifying  power.  She 
prepares  for  heaven  by  maintaining  the  constant  desire 
and  expectation  of  its  promised  enjoyments.  As  faith 
dwells  on  the  testimony  of  the  glory  to  come,  hope  re- 
poses on  the  glory  itself  In  hours  of  sorrow  and  trial 
the  magnificent  vision  still  brightens  through  all  their 
clouds ;  until,  as  it  were,  wrought  into  the  substance 
of  the  soul,  it  becomes  a  part  of  its  better  nature,  and, 
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colouring  it  with  its  anticipated  heaven,  fits  it,  by  the 
veiy  earnestness  of  desire,  for  the  glory  it  desires. 

But  love  is  the  uniting  power,  the  consummation 
and  the  perfection  of  all.  In  its  highest  degrees  this  is 
not  so  much  a  preparation  for  heaven  as  heaven  already 
begun;  for  we  know  of  nothing  more  perfect  in  heaven 
than  the  fulness  of  loving  union  with  God.  And  hence 
(as  you  will  all  remember)  St.  Paul,  declaring  that  it 
"never  faileth,"  distinguishes  this  grace  as  one  which, 
though  bom  on  earth,  lives  prolonged  into  eternity. 
But  even  in  its  lower  degrees — for  its  degrees  are  in- 
finite— we  can  easily  understand  how  that  love  of  God 
which  makes  His  commandments  "  not  grievous"  here, 
must  prepare  for  a  state  when  their  fulfilment  shall  be 
intense  delight  hereafter ;  how  the  habit  of  dwelling  on 
His  perfections  now  must  fitly  increase  the  faculty  and 
the  enjoyment  of  beholding  and  adoring  them  here- 
after ;  how  the  spirit,  awaking  in  the  likeness  of  God, 
whatever  new  and  wondrous  prerogatives  it  may  then 
acquire,  shall  nevertheless  recognise  an  identity,  not 
only  of  itself  but  of  its  affections,  surviving  death,  and 
shall  glory  to  resume,  in  the  immediate  light  of  the 
divine  countenance,  those  contemplations  of  His  in- 
finite righteousness,  wisdom,  and  truth,  which  death 
suspended  for  a  while,  but  which  are  equally  fitted  to 
be  the  happiness  of  both  worlds.  And  thus  on  earth 
the  love  of  God  fits  the  spirit  for  its  own  development 
and  perfection  in  heaven.  And  thus  doth  the  Father, 
implanting  in  us  initiatory  graces,  faith,  and  hope, 
and  love,  qualify  His  children  for  the  blessedness  that 
awaits  them  ;  not  more  anxiously  preparing  His  Para- 
dise for  them,  than  preparing  them  for  Paradise. 

i2 
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So  then,  brethren,  heaven  is  our  destined  profession 
for  everlasting ;  and  earthly  life — let  the  expressive 
phrase,  though  homely,  be  pardoned — is  our  profes- 
sional education.  We  are  pupils  in  the  art  of  eternally 
serving  the  divine  Master ;  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
the  infant  school  of  the  children  of  God.  "  Boys  ought 
most  to  learn,"  said  the  ancient  sage,  "  what  most  they 
shall  need  when  they  become  men ;"  men,  by  the  same 
principle,  are  bound  to  learn  what  most  they  shall  need 
as  immortals.  We  are  pilgrims  to  a  dwelling-place  of 
blessedness ;  and  the  light  that  streams  through  its 
open  portals  ought  to  suffuse  us  as  we  approach  them. 
An  anticipated  beatitude,  a  sanctity  that  even  now 
breathes  of  Paradise,  a  grace  which  is  already  tinged 
with  the  richer  hues  of  glory, — these  should  mark  the 
Christian  disciple ;  and  these,  as  he  advances  in  years, 
should  brighten  and  deepen  upon  and  around  him, 
until  the  distinction  of  earth  and  heaven  is  almost  lost, 
and  the  spirit,  in  its  placid  and  unearthly  repose,  is  gone, 
as  it  were,  before  the  body,  and  at  rest  already  with  its 
God.  This  may  seem  but  an  ideal ;  and  too  sad  it  is 
that  it  should  too  commonly  be  only  such  ;  for  once 
adequately  conceive  the  Christian's  gift  and  privilege, 
and  what  have  I  described  which  ought  not  naturally 
to  characterize  him  ?  A  being  already  invested  with 
a  deathless  life,  already  adopted  into  the  immediate 
family  of  God,  already  enrolled  in  the  brotherhood  of 
angels,  yea,  of  the  Lord  of  angels  ;  a  being  who,  amid 
all  the  revolutions  of  earth  and  skies,  feels  and  knows 
himself  indestructible,  capacitated  to  outlast  tlie  uni- 
verse, a  sharer  in  the  immortality  of  God;— wliat  is  there 
that  can  be  said  of  such  an  one  which  falls  not  below 
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the  awful  glory  of  his  position  ?  Oh,  misery,  that  with 
such  a  calling  man  should  be  the  grovelhng  thing  he 
is  ! — that,  summoned  but  to  pause  for  a  while  in  the 
vestibule  of  tlie  eternal  temple,  ere  he  be  introduced 
into  its  sanctuaries,  he  should  forget  in  the  dreams  of 
his  lethargy,  or  learn,  poor  scoflfer  !  to  despise,  the 
eternity  that  awaits  him.  Oh,  wretchedness  beyond 
words,  tliat,  surrounded  by  love  and  invited  to  glory, 
he  should  have  no  heart  for  happiness ;  but  should 
still  love  to  cower  in  the  dark  while  light  ineflfable 
solicits  him  to  behold  and  to  enjoy  it !  Oh,  horror  yet 
more  terrific,  that  him  whom  love  and  joy  cannot  at- 
tract, even  vengeance  and  torment  cannot  alarm  ;  that, 
unwilling  to  receive  God  as  merciful,  he  cannt^t  be 
taught  to  remember  Ilim  as  just ;  or  to  reflect  that  he 
who  refuses  to  prepare  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light,  is  by  that  very  refusal  hardening  his  own  heart 
to  the  temper  of  the  inheritors  of  darkness ! 

Finally,  brethren,  professing,  as  even  by  your  very 
attendance  in  this  house  of  God  you  now  profess,  to 
aim  at  heaven,  essay  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  heaven! 
Cultivate  its  dispositions!  its  love  for  a  loving  God,  its 
tenderness  for  even  unloving  man  I  Live,  as  millions 
of  spiritual  creatures  are  even  now  living,  who  difler 
from  you  in  this,  indeed,  that  they  see  what  you  be- 
lieve, that  they  possess  what  you  inherit,  but  who,  in 
all  their  angelic  ecstasies,  can  point  to  no  such  attesta- 
tion of  infinite  aifection  as  God  has  manifested  to  jiou, 
and  who  might  well  be  the  pupils  in  divine  love  of 
those  for  whom  (iod  IlimseU'  became  man,  and  ])()or, 
and  crucified,  in  order  that,  haviii^^  purchased  us  by 
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His  blood,  He  might  purify  us  by  His  Spirit,  and,  re- 
fining His  creatures  of  the  dust  into  His  own  likeness, 
to  prepare  them  for  His  own  kingdom,  might  "  make 
them  meet  to  be"  at  last  "  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light." 


SERMON  VIII. 


OCCASIONAL    MYSTERIOUSNESS   OF   CHRIST'S 
TEACHING— CHRIST  OUR  "LIFE." 


John,  viii.  51. 

Verily^  verily^  I  say  unto  you.  If  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall 

never  see  death. 

TT^HE  Scriptures  of  God,  my  brethren,  are  not  to  be 
J-  practically  interpreted  without  the  Spirit  of  God. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  much  may  be  done  in  the  field 
of  critical  argument  and  exposition  without  any  super- 
natural aid.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  vast  and  elabo- 
rate commentary  upon  these  Scriptures  may  be  written, 
and  read,  and  understood,  without  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  supposable  that  a  man  may  declaim 
with  an  overwhelming  energy,  and  a  force  of  genius 
ahogether  astonishing,  upon  the  majestic  mysteries  of 
God's  providence  and  grace ;  that  he  may  have  power 
to  arouse  feelings,  whether  oftenderness  or  terror,  that 
long  lay  slumbering  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  natural 
human  heart,  and,  with  a  potency  like  the  fabled  mira- 
cles of  magic,  to  call  them  out  at  his  bidding;  and 
yet  that  neither  he,  nor  any  one  of  his  audience,  have 
ever  known,  in  any  sense  that  shall  tell  to  their  eventmil 
salvation,  one  breath  of  the  effectual  Spirit  of  God,  one 
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pulsation  of  the  genuine  spiritual  life !  There  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  prevent  the  intellect  from  exercising 
itself  upon  the  Christian  revelation,  more  than  upon 
the  contents  of  any  other  printed  book ;  or  the  reason 
from  estimating  it,  or  the  imagination  from  building  on 
it,  or  even  the  gentler  aflfections  from  softening  at  its 
details.  It  is  thrown  in  the  midst  of  the  world  exactly 
like  any  other  volume  around  it,  printed  with  the  same 
types,  read  with  the  same  eyes,  heard  with  the  same 
ears;  and  the  faculties  and  feelings  of  man  will  of 
course  act  upon  it  as  they  do  upon  any  other  history. 
But  (if  the  Book  itself  may  be  allowed  to  declare  its 
own  claims  and  prerogatives)  all  this  external  simi- 
larity is  accompanied  with  a  total  internal  diflference ; 
and  this  book  diflfers  from  every  other,  in  requiring, 
so  to  speak,  an  organ  specially  prepared,  to  receive 
its  real  purport.  These  things  are  "  spirituaUy  dis- 
cerned." 

And  yet,  while  we  uphold  this  awful  distinction,  we 
must  balance  the  account  by  another  principle,  which 
seems  intimated  with  equal  clearness,  and  which,  I  be- 
lieve, it  would  be  fatal  to  all  right  views  of  religion  to 
overlook.  The  change  which  takes  place  in  each  indi- 
vidual soul  under  the  mysterious  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
is  vast,  but  it  is  not  unlimited.  Whatever  real  fanati- 
cism (in  some  ages  of  the  Church),  or  unintentional  but 
injudicious  exaggeration,  may  have  urged, — it  does  not 
appear  that  the  office  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  supply 
us  with  aflfections  in  themselves  substantially  new, — to 
bestow  a  something  which  is  neither  love,  nor  fear,  nor 
hope,  nor  desire, — but  simply  to  direct  the  old  affec- 
tions to  higher  objects,  to  employ  the  former  mechan- 
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ism  for  more  exalted  purposes.  The  whole  array  of  the 
human  affections,  under  their  old  names  and  in  their 
old  characters,  are  brought  out  in  strong  relief  in  every 
page  of  Scri{)ture  ;  the  object  of  the  apostolic  preach- 
ing, and  teaching,  and  warning,  and  example,  is  mani- 
festly not  to  annihilate,  but  to  "  direct,  sanctify,  and 
govern  them,"  upon  better  principles  and  under  higher 
guidance.  But  we  have  spoken  of  a  great  and  neces- 
sary change:  with  these  elements  preserved  unaltered, 
where,  then,  is  the  scene  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  ? 
where  is  the  field  on  which  this  mighty  revolution  is 
wrought  ?  Unquestionably,  in  the  object  revealed,  and 
in  the  corresponding  attraction  of  the  heart  to  that  ob- 
ject He  who  is  supernaturally  gifted  sees  not  with 
other  eyes,  but  he  sees  what  other  eyes  cannot  see,  and 
loves  what  other  hearts  cannot  love  !  When  the  first 
martyr,  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly 
into  heaven,"  his  visual  organ  was  itself,  doubtless,  un- 
changed ;  but  while  others  looked  upon  the  common 
skies,  and  saw  but  clouds  or  sunshine,  he  alone  "  saw 
the  glor}'  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand 
of  God."  Head  and  heart,  the  regenerate  is  still  the 
same  man;  but  in  a  new  world  of  bright  and  eternal 
realities :  and  though  "  every  thought,"  his  whole  in- 
tellectual organ,  remains  unmutilated,  yet  every  thought 
is  "  brought  captive  to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  Thus 
God  conciliates  His  worlds  of  nature  and  grace,  and 
evinces  that  nothing  was  made  in  vain.  Sin  itself 
is  an  element  in  discipline  ;  and  as  for  the  affections 
enthralled  by  its  despotism,  they  are  sinful  not  in  them- 
selves as  affections,  but  in  their  depravation  ;  they  arc 
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meant  to  be  not  the  bond  slaves  of  evil,  but  the  liber- 
ated "  servants  of  righteousness  ;"  they  are  born  for 
eternity  and  for  God  ! 

Let  us,  then,  ever  maintain  for  the  Spirit  of  Truth — 
and  more  than  ever  in  these  days,  in  which  we  are  wont 
to  hear  the  gravest  truths  of  revelation  questioned,  or 
diluted,  or  overlooked — His  own  imparticipated  right 
to  illumine  man ;  not  indeed  by  making  man  no  longer 
man,  but  by  feeding  the  affections  with  holy  food,  by 
inviting  them  to  holy  objects.  In  this  work  He  is 
alone.  "It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth."  The  old  and 
the  new  creation  are  alike  exclusively  divine.  The 
revelation  of  God  itself,  as  delivered  in  books,  dare  not 
dispute  this  honour  with  the  Everlasting  Spirit  That 
revelation  is  written  in  a  language  famiUar  to  our  daily 
thoughts  and  converse ;  it  speaks  of  life,  and  death,  and 
faith,  and  hope,  and  love, — all  household  words,  which 
in  their  earthly  acceptation  every  man  can  speak  of 
and  define  :  but  to  pass  from  the  earthly  term  to  the 
heavenly  piu-port,  from  the  natural  object  to  the  super- 
natural, from  the  life  of  the  flesh  to  the  life  of  the  Spirit, 
from  the  faith  which  trusts  in  the  brother-man  to  the 
faith  which  trusts  in  the  "  first-born  among  many  bre- 
thren," from  the  love  and  hope  that  are  entangled 
among  creatures  of  clay  to  the  love  and  hope  that  are 
busy  among  the  immortal  realities  of  heaven, — this  is 
an  art  which  the  Spirit  that  inspired  the  Scriptures 
alone  can  teach  to  the  man  who  reads  them  ! 

Reflections  of  this  kind,  my  beloved  brethren,  are 
naturally  prompted  by  the  passage  before  us,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  singular  dialogue  of  which  it  is  a 
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part  They  are  among  the  first  which  will  occur  to 
meditative  students  of  our  Lord's  habitual  teaching  (in 
which  there  was  at  all  times  a  striking  similarity  of 
style  and  method)  ;  but  perhaps  on  no  occasion  does 
this  profound  lesson  of  the  necessity  of  spiritual  en- 
lightenment meet  us  more  forcibly  than  upon  the  peru- 
sal of  this  remarkable  discussion,  recorded  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  St.  John. 

The  divine  instructor  is  in  the  midst  of  His  Jewish 
audience.  They  surround  Him,  half  awed  by  His  dig- 
nity, half  provoked  by  His  calmness.  Undisturbed, 
and  as  if  He  felt  himself  more  truly  addressing  ages  to 
come, — as  if  lie  stood  in  the  presence,  not  of  a  few  con- 
tentious disputants,  but  of  the  Church  He  was  to  found 
and  to  redeem, — yea,  as  if  He  spoke  in  the  presence  of 
"an  innumerable  company  of  angels"  and  the  "  spirits  of 
the  just,"  whom  He  was  to  "  perfect," — in  such  a  tone 
as  this  He  replies  to  their  cavils.  His  words,  while 
they  sufficiently  answer  the  objections  of  His  adversa- 
ries, yet  answer  them  upon  principles  which  they  cannot 
yet  camprehend;  and  though  these  weighty  sentences 
seem  at  first  bight  designed  for  present  and  immediate 
use,  they  are  now  known  to  be  really  pregnant  with 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  only  to 
be  understood  by  those  who  have  had  eoq)erience  in 
that  life.  Christ  spoke  to  futurity,  and  pre-supposed 
a  spiritual  illiunination  not  yet  bestowed.  He  would 
evince  the  necessity  of  a  divine  interpreter  to  unfold 
and  explain  His  own  words ;  and  therefore  he  speaks — 
truths  indeed,  but  truths  whose  deep  purport  He  knew 
those  whom  He  addressed  were  wholly  unable  to 
penetrate.      What  are  the  topics  of  this  solemn  dis- 
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course  ?  "  Truth"—"  freedom"—"  life"— death,"— all 
intelligible  terms,  surely,  but,  in  their  spiritual  import, 
to  the  unspiritualized  mind,  dark  as  the  counsels  of 
God,  fathomless  as  eternity ! 

Two  important  uses  can  be  made  of  this  peculiarity 
in  our  Lord's  method  of  address,  combined  with  this 
view  of  its  object.  The  first  we  have  in  some  measure 
seen.  Such  a  discoiurse  as  that  to  which  I  am  calling 
your  attention  shows  us  Christ  Himself  proceeding  on 
the  necessity  of  the  supernatural  illumination  He  was 
afterwards  to  bestow.  He  speaks,  as  it  were,  in  cypher; 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  furnish  the  solution.  He  teaches, 
then,  by  example  ho  less  than  precept,  that  that  Spirit 
alone  can  unfold  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  His  very 
obscurity  to  the  audience  who  heard  Him  is  a  perpetual 
assumption  of  the  principle.  To  the  Christian  believer, 
therefore,  the  adoring  contemplation  of  such  a  dis- 
course suggests  something  over  and  above  the  purport 
of  each  separate  passage.  It  urges  him  to  pray  for  a 
lamp  of  heavenly  light  to  read  it  by  !  It  bids  him  not 
be  content,  in  this  or  any  other  portion  of  Scripture, 
with  words,  but  to  covet  earnestly  to  be  familiar  with 
things — truths — realities.  It  impresses  the  lesson  so 
perpetually  forgotten,  that  as  in  all  subjects  we  can 
understand  language  only  as  far  as  we  have  some  ea^- 
rience  of  the  things  it  imports ;  so  in  religion  (by  the 
very  same  principle)  the  spiritual  heart  alone  can  un- 
derstand the  language  of  the  Spirit.  Think  of  it  for 
a  moment,  and  you  will  find  that,  in  every  book  what- 
ever, it  is  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  puts  meaning  in 
the  words;  the  language  of  the  new  covenant  is  a 
celestial  language,  and  they  who  will  give  their  fulness 
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to  Us  blessed  words  must  have  caught  their  secret  from 
heaven !     But  again: 

To  the  infidel  impugner  of  Christianity,  this  view 
of  the  special  design  of  the  apparent  obscurity  of  dis- 
courses sucli  as  this,  and  the  refusal  of  our  Lord  to 
descend  from  His  own  lofty  strain  in  order  to  meet  on 
a  lower  ground  the  ignorance  of  His  assailants, — ob- 
viously resists  a  popular  objection  to  His  method  of 
instruction.  But  it  does  more  than  this.  Let  us  but 
suppose  that  St.  John  has  tndy  reported  the  discussion 
before  us.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  ?  Language  is 
here  employed  unintelligible  to  the  unenlightened  Jew, 
in  effect  unprofitable,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  for  any 
immediate  purpose;  certainly  little  calculated  to  conci- 
liate temporary  popularity  :  yet  this  very  language, 
which  then  dropped  from  those  divine  lips,  neglected 
or  despised,  except  by  a  few  humble  followers,  be- 
comes afterwards  treasured,  published,  known  univer- 
sally, and,  even  by  those  who  partially  disregard  it, 
admitted  to  be  stamped  with  the  impress  of  a  great 
and  exalted  mind.  Who,  then,  was  this  Being,  that 
ihus,  wandering  among  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem, 
could  afford  to  lose  the  present  in  the  future  ?  and  not 
this  only,  but  to  count  upon  a  future  which  so  perfectly 
realized  His  calculation  ?  Does  not  the  whole  strain 
of  the  discourse  evince  the  calm  prescience  of  one  who 
was  familiar  with  the  secrets  of  time  to  come,  who 
knew  that  He  would  be,  though  He  was  not  yet,  appre- 
ciated ;  and  is  not,  therefore,  the  very  obscurity,  and 
the  very  reserve,  which  the  assailant  of  the  divine 
mission  of  Christ  offers  as  an  objection,  itself,  as  facts 
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and  history  have  now  established,  an  inward  indication 
of  a  knowledge  supernatural  and  divine  ? 

So  far,  brethren,  we  have  spoken  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  this  momentous  discourse,  which,  as  the  most 
prominent  instance  of  our  Lord's  mode  of  meeting  His 
adversaries,  deserves  deep  and  patient  study.  We  have 
seen  that  He  speaks  a  mysterious  language  of  which 
He  declines  to  offer  any  immediate  explanation.  We 
have  seen  a  strong  reason  for  His  adoption  of  this 
course, — to  impress  the  paramount  necessity  of  spiritual 
enlightenment ;  and  we  have  seen  how  forcibly  this 
seeming  neglect  of  the  perverted  and  petulant  Jew 
that  heard  Him,  for  the  higher  interests  of  the  Church 
that  was  to  succeed  His  ascension,  demonstrated  His 
inward  knowledge  of  futurity. 

II.  Let  us  now,  for  a  while,  rest  upon  one  of  those 
many  mysterious  phrases  of  the  discourse,  the  expres- 
sion recorded  in  the  text,  "  If  a  man  keep  my  saying, 
he  shall  never  see  death"  You  cannot  fail  to  remember 
how  fatally  the  Jews  miwsunderstood  this  mighty  de- 
claration, in  imagining  that  our  Lord  promised  to  His 
followers  the  doubtful  blessing  of  an  earthly  immorta- 
lity ;  and  how  they  objected  to  Him  the  death  of  their 
greatest  ancestor,  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  sup- 
posed arrogance  of  Him  who  oflfered  to  give  that  which 
Abraham  could  not  keep.  We  know  that  He  spoke 
of  a  deeper  mystery  of  holiness  ;  I  have  said  that  the 
Spirit  alone  can  convey  the  idea  by  conveying  the 
experience;  but  the  Spirit  is  ever  most  willing  to  visit 
those  who  await  Him  in  the  word  of  God,  and  who,  by 
earnest  and  patient  application  of  the  natural  faculties 
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(knowing  that  to  the  possession  of  these,  no  less,  yea 
more,  than  to  any  other  trust  from  heaven,  is,  on 
grounds  of  even  uninspired  reason,  attached  a  deep 
responsibility),  labour  after  celestial  wisdom,  and  thus, 
as  far  as  man  may,  bring  themselves  into  the  blessed 
sphere  of  higher  supernatural  influences.  It  is  no 
insult  to  the  Spirit  of  God  to  affirm,  that  He  has  His 
own  sphere.  His  own  laws,  His  own  conditions  of  ope- 
ration ;  and  that  we  must  meet  Him  in  subordination 
to  these  if  we  would  meet  Him  at  all.  Jordan  may  far 
exceed  Abana  and  Pharpar;  but  what  avails  the  excel- 
lence of  the  waters  of  healing,  if  the  unbelief  of  the 
spiritual  leper  prevent  him  from  seeking  them ;  or  if  his 
still  more  culpable  presumption  betray  him  into  expect- 
ing that  the  miracle  which  graciously  makes  them  a  bath 
of  life,  will  of  course  be  extended  either  to  convejdng 
the  imwilling  recusant  to  their  banks,  or  to  difiusing 
the  mysterious  influence  through  every  breath  of  air 
he  draws,  in  order  to  suit  his  indolent  convenience  ? 

That  there  is  an  inseparable  connexion  between 
"  Christ"  and  "  life"  no  student  of  the  New  Testament 
can  overlook.  "  The  life  was  manifested,"  says  St. 
John,  in  his  First  Epistle,  "  and  we  have  seen  it."  The 
Life  thus  "  manifested"  was,  doubtless,  Christ  Himself, 
conformably  to  the  same  Evangelist*s  record  of  his 
divine  Master's  proclamation,  that  He  was  "  the  resur- 
rection and  th€  life"  *'  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 
Christ  is  "  the  life,"  plainly  because — by  what  process 
I  do  not  now  inquire — the  cause  of  life,  as  He  is  said 
to  be,  our  "  peace"  and  our  **  sanctification,"  because 
He  is  the  source  of  these  blessings;  or,  as  dying  Simeon 
in  his  parting  hymn  designates  Him,  the  "  Salvation," 
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of  which  He  was  the  author  and  securer.  The  purport 
of  the  expression  (as  attributing  to  Christ  the  produc- 
tion of  life)  is  more  directly  given  in  that  title  which 
St.  Peter  employed  in  the  third  of  Acts,  "  Ye  killed 
the  Prince  [author,  leader]  of  life," — a  form  of  phrase 
evidently  intended  to  heighten  the  atrocity  of  the  act 
by  the  force  of  the  contract 

So  far  there  can  be  little  doubt  or  diflference  of  opi- 
nion. But  when,  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  intimate 
connexion  of  the  Lord  of  life  and  the  life  He  bestows, 
we  advance  to  estimate  more  precisely  the  nature  or 
extent  of  this  "  life,"  we  find  among  those  who  under- 
take to  speak  of  these  matters,  much  uncertainty  and 
variance.  ( 1 )  Some  will  tell  you  that  the  phrase  as- 
cribes to  Christ  the  power  of  immortalizing  human 
souls;  (2)  others,  in  a  higher  and  truer  strain,  that  it 
attributes  to  Him  the  spiritual  resurrection  from  the 
death  of  sin,  which  takes  place  in  every  regenerated 
soul ;  (3)  others,  again,  that  it  pronoimces  Him  the 
author  and  bestower  of  an  eternity,  not  merely  of 
existence,  but  of  happiness  in  heaven.  These  are 
indeed  mighty  gifts;  they  all  alike  pre-suppose  a  power 
nothing  below  divine;  for  \i  ci^eation  be  divine,  the  re- 
creation, whether  to  existence^  to  righteousness^  or  to 
bliss^  of  God's  noblest  earthly  creatures,  surely  par- 
takes of  the  same  supreme  character  of  power.  But 
nobler  still  it  is  to  look  upon  them  all  as  issuing  from 
tlie  same  eternal  fountain.  Here,  then,  is  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  These  opinions  are  separately  true, 
but  separately  imperfect:  the  Messiah  unites  in  Him- 
self all  these  offices,  offices  themselves  essentially  con- 
nected with  Him  and  with  each  other ! 
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1.  "  In  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive  ;"  but  that 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  scriptural  term  "  life"  can 
never  be  limited  to  the  mere  revival  of  the  soul  from 
death  or  unconsciousness,  seems  obvious  on  the  most 
cursory  inspection  of  the  sacred  volume.  So  far  is 
mere  immortality  from  answering  to  this  gift  of  life, 
that  there  is  a  species  of  immortality  to  which  the  title 
oi death — "  eternal  death,"  and  "  the  second  death," — is 
scriptnrally  given.  Accordingly  Christ  Himself  ex- 
pressly terms  the  passage  to  the  future  state  of  glory, 
the  "resurrection  of /(/!?,"  in  contrast  to  "the  resurrec- 
tion o{ damnation"  (John,  v.  20);  and  he  is  said  to  have 
brought  not  merely  "  immortality,"  but  '*  life  and  im- 
mortality," to  light  The  same  St.  Paul,  who  assigns 
Him  this  high  office,  declares  that  the  Gospel  promises 
to  those  who  seek  "  honour,  and  glory,  and  immorta- 
lity, eternal  life,"  evidently  considering  that  this  eter- 
nal life  involves  them  all ;  for  surely  the  prize  (in  a  land 
whose  blessedness  *'  the  heart  of  man"  is  declared  un- 
able to  conceive)  will  not  be  inferior  to  the  aim  which 
its  votaries  can  here  propose  to  their  conceptions.  It 
appears  hence  that  this  '*  life,"  as  well  as  the  "  death" 
8poken  of  in  the  text,  is  essentially  a  moral,  not  a  merely 
physical  state  or  notion ;  that  it  is  a  blessed  and  spiri- 
tual vitality.  To  express  His  highest  spiritual  bestow- 
ments  no  term  is  more  frequently  employed  by  our 
blessed  Lord  than  "  light;"  now  this  light  is  itself  per- 
petually connected  with  His  descriptions  or  intimations 
of  the  life  He  was  to  bestow,  and  that  in  a  manner  which 
indissolubly  combines  the  two.  My  followers  shall 
have  "  the  light  of  life,''  he  declares  to  the  Pharisees 
(John,  viii.  12);  while  '*  the  shadow  of  death  is,  as  you 
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know,  the  constant  type  of  a  stat€  of  hopeless  spiritual 
ruin.  It  was  to  those  who  "lay  in  the  shadow  of 
deatK^  that  "  the  day-spring  from  on  high  came  to  give 
light^^  And  surely  this  use  of  "  life"  to  express  "  bless- 
edness" was,  in  the  mouth  of  our  Redeemer,  perfectly 
natural.  His  very  existence  was  one  long  impulse  of 
holiness;  to  Him  to  live  was  to  live  in  holiness  ;  and 
He  naturally  and  habitually  spoke  of  that  eternal  life 
with  which  alone  He  was  familiar,  as  identical  with 
eternal  holiness.  He  borrowed  His  language  from 
that  celestial  dialect,  where  there  is  but  one  term  for 
existence,  and  that  term  is  "  glory  !"  When  He  pro- 
mised life  He  promised  all  that  was  unchangeably 
associated  with  it  in  His  ovm  divine  experience.  No- 
thing short  of  a  transcendent  and  abiding  exaltation  of 
nature  deserved  the  title  of  that  life  which  He  was  to 
communicate  to  His  followers. 

The  "  life,"  then,  of  which  the  New  Testament  re- 
veals to  us  the  story,  is  beyond  and  above  the  mere 
consciousness  of  existence,  or  its  indefinite  prolonga- 
tion; *'  the  water  of  life"  which,  as  we  are  told,  flows 
so  liberally  in  the  Paradise  of  God,  is  more  than  a 
physical  elixir  ;  the  "  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life"  is  more 
than  a  physical  sustenance.  And  in  like  manner,  he 
who  (as  in  the  text)  is  promised  security  from  *'  death 
for  ever,"  is  rescued  from  a  fate  far  more  terrible  than 
annihilation;  he  is  rescued  from  the  miseries  of  death 
protracted  into  eternity ! 

2,  3.  We  cannot,  then,  have  much  embarrassment 
in  setting  aside  this  undue  limitation  of  the  "  eternal 
life,"  which  Christ  has  purchased  foa-  His  followers. 
But  greater  difl[iculty  has  sometimes  been  found  in 
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appropriating  to  their  respective  passages  tlie  other 
significations  which  I  have  mentioned:  the  spiritual 
life  of  holiness  in  the  soul,  and  the  eternal  life  of  hap- 
piness hereafter.  Of  both  these  Christ  is  equally  the 
author;  and  while  we  know  that  St.  Paul  found  it 
necessary  (2  Tim.  ii.  18)  to  repress  a  notion  which, 
even  in  his  days,  had  gained  votaries,  that  the  resiu*- 
rection  to  life,  of  which  the  Redeemer  had  spoken,  was 
a  purely  spiritual  exaltation  of  the  soul,  and,  as  such, 
accomplished  in  this  world;  perhaps  we  may  sometimes 
be  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme.  The 
truth  is  that  these  things  are  essentially  and  for  ever 
united^  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  same  phrase  is 
employed  to  characterize  them  both.  Let  me  ask  you 
to  consider  this  a  little  more  deeply. 

We  know  that  even  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  tlie 
moral  faculty  in  men,  there  is  usually  included  a  con- 
sciousness oideseii^  and  thence,  in  minds  at  all  trained 
lo  carry  out  their  own  conceptions,  a  strong  anticipa- 
tion of  some  yet  unrealized  attestation  of  the  inefface- 
able distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  in  the  form  of  recom- 
pense. We  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder  that,  through 
almost  every  region  of  heathenism,  human  nature  bore 
and  bears  witness — faintly,  indeed,  but  truly — to  this 
mighty  connexion  of  the  present  with  the  future ;  and 
that  some  were  even  found  among  the  unbaptized 
world  who  could  boldly  tell  the  servant  of  virtue,  that 
though  the  reason  of  man  had  no  hand  to  unweave  the 
tangled  web  of  Providence,  it  had  an  eye  to  look 
through  it,  and  a  voice  to  pronounce  with  infallible 
certainty,  that  the  power  that  rules  the  universe, 
rules  Himself  and  it  by  the  immutable  law  of  right. 

k2 
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Now  Christianity  is  the  law  of  right  in  its  fullest  ac- 
tion ;  and  with  a  clear  and  constant  apprehension  of 
the  true  character  of  God,  as  proclaimed  in  revela- 
tion, such  anticipations  of  the  future  development  of  His 
government  cannot  but  brighten  into  a  bdief  that  be-, 
comes  indissolubly  associated  with  a  course  of  earnest 
virtue, — cannot  but,  by  the  inevitable  operation  of  habi- 
tual reflection,  be  so  bound  up  with  it  as  to  become  a 
part  of  its  very  idea  ;  so  that  the  service  here  and  the 
glory  hereafter  become  perpetual  companions  in  the 
thoughts,  each  supposing  and  demanding  the  other. 
And  if  this  be  so,  which  all  experience  confirms, 
surely  it  is  not  diflScult  to  conceive  that  the  child  of 
God  may  so  feel  his  future  inheritance  realized  in  his 
present  graces  as  at  length  to  identify  them  in  concep- 
tion and  in  name ;  the  preparatory  life  of  this  world, 
and  the  consummate  life  of  the  next,  being  the  two 
inseparable  elements,  mutually  inclusive,  of  the  office 
of  the  quickening  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  soul  of  man. 
But  this  identification  becomes  infinitely  more  na- 
tural, when  we  reflect  on  the  substantial  sameness  of 
the  inward  state  in  both  these  stages  of  being,  a  same- 
ness of  which  this  phraseology  is  at  once  the  conse- 
quence and  the  proof.  If  that  ineffable  gift,  Christ 
received  into  the  heart  of  man  by  faith,  be  indeed  a 
principle  whose  developments  are  to  make  the  history 
of  immortality,  why  should  we  disjoin  the  principle 
from  its  results?  If  it  be  indeed  "a  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life^^  why  should  we  seek 
a  separate  title  for  the  fountain  and  the  river,  that, 
issuing  from  its  silent  depths,  flows  away  into  eternity? 
If  it  be  a  "  seed"  whose  bloom  is  to  be  an  amaranth, 
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the  immortal  flower,  shall  we  not  name  it  from  its 
period  of  perfection,  and  love  to  lose  the  feeble  pre- 
sent in  the  glories  of  the  unfading  future?  And, 
surely,  could  we  look  upon  death  as  Christians  should 
look,  could  we  see  in  it  a  mysterious  baptism,  an  in- 
fant baptism  of  the  "  little  children"  of  God,  from  the 
Church  suflTering  into  the  Church  triumphant,  far  less 
startling  than  that  baptism  of  old  which  was  our  mys- 
tic transit  from  the  world  into  the  suflTering  Church  ; 
it  is  with  feelings  and  language  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, that  we  would  feel  and  speak  of  that  "  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheri- 
tance;" of  that  Spirit  which  already  "bears  witness 
with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  and  if 
children,  then  heirs  :^^  in  short,  of  the  substantial  one- 
ness of  the  spiritual  life,  from  the  first  hour  of  the  in- 
corporation into  Christ,  wheresoever  wrought,  on  unto 
very  eternity ! 

Nay,  I  know  not  if  even  yet  we  have  reached  the  deep 
truth  of  this  matter.  We  all  know  how  the  spiritual 
and  the  vitally  eternal  are  united  in  Scripture  phi-aseo- 
logy,  whenever  it  lias  occasion  to  speak  of  the  *'lawof 
the  Spirit  oilifel'  of  that  "  Spirit"  which  "  is  life  be- 
cause of  righteousness,"  of  that  "  spiritual-mindedness" 
which  "  IS  life"  as  well  as  "  peace."  The  more  you 
rest  upon  these  profound  sayings,  the  more  you  will 
feel  that  they  speak  of  some  mystic  intimacy  of  inward 
connexion,  which  answers  to  all  that  we  can  conceive 
of  an  absolute  unity  of  nature ;  and  that,  had  we  facul- 
ties to  see  these  things,  we  might  perceives  that  a  dcaih- 
l^ss  perinancnce  Ix^loiigs  to  the  spiritual  thing  inhe- 
rent ill  the  regenerate  mind,  if  it  indeed  evidence  its 
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genuineness  by  there  through  earthly  life  abiding  and 
fructifying,  in  virtue  of  a  natural  necessity  as  real  as 
that  which  perpetuates  any  of  the  unalterable  laws  and 
relations  which  reason  apprehends  in  the  universe  of 
God.  The  spiritual  is  essentially  eternal.  In  the  theory 
of  Christianity  (if  I  may  use  that  formal  name  for  the 
glimpses  which  we  gain  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
mighty  mysteries  of  God)  they  are  not  two  ideas,  but 
two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  idea ;  and  they  are 
thence  used  so  as  to  imply  each  other.  "  Whoso 
drinketh  my  blood  and  eateth'my  flesh  hath  eternal 
life,  and  I,"  who  thus  abide  in  him,  "  will  raise  him 
up;"  he  hath  within  him  the  principle  which  will 
afterwards  manifest  itself  (as  in  a  natural  re-appear- 
ance) in  glory.  "  He  that  belie veth  in  me  hath  passed 
from  death  imto  life  f '  "  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life!* 
Christ,  then,  and  His  sacred  interpreters,  seem  to  have 
intimated  that  in  sanctity  there  is  essentially  comprised 
a  germ  of  immortality;  that  holiness  is  so  far  necessa- 
rily connected  with  that  universal  scheme  of  perfection 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  as  to  partake  of  its  inherent  eter- 
nity and  inherent  happiness,  of  nature.  Feeling  thus, 
they  could  regard  the  indwelling  of  Christ's  eternal 
Spirit  now  to  be  not  so  much  (one  might  say)  the  con- 
dition, as  the  first  stage  of  glory;  and  thence,  to  speak 
of  the  "  life"  bestowed  by  Christ  in  inward  holiness  in 
time,  and  the  "life"  bestowed  by  Christ  in  perfect  hap- 
piness in  eternity,  was  not  to  speak  of  two  Uves,  but 
of  two  forms  of  one  incorruptible,  uninterrupted,  un- 
changeable gift  of  everlasting  life. 

Such  views  as  these,  then  (which,  if  I  were  not  afraid 
of  taxing  your  attention  unduly,  might  be  carried  much 
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ikrther),  seem  to  show  how  closely  connected  are  the 
three  forms  of  life,  physical,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  of 
which  "  Christ,  who  is  our  life,"  is  tlie  almighty  Au- 
thor. The  more  you  reflect  upon  this  mighty  theme, 
the  more  you  will  see  that  His  office,  instead  of  being 
limited  to  any,  grasps  them  all ;  that  He  must  raise  the 
dead  as  Judge  and  Saviour,  that  He  may  punish  and 
that  He  may  save ;  that  He  bestows  a  quickening  prin- 
ciple of  spiritual  life  upon  the  soul,  which  must  pass 
the  grave,  for  nothing  holy  can  perish;  it  '*  partakes  of 
the  divine  nature,"  it  is  "  incorruptible  seed,"  and  jnust 
flower  ill  Paradise :  finally,  that  of  this  last  consum- 
mate state  He  is  also  Lord  and  Donor,  and  in  love  shall 
rejoice  as  He  beholds  the  same  light  which  once  was 
dawn,  hereafter  settling  in  that  noon  which  knows  no 
sunset ! 

Of  this  life  divine  it  is  but  to  be  said,  that  it  is 
traceable  to  an  unfathomable  fountain  in  the  infinite 
essence  of  God  the  Father :  "  the  Father  hath  life  in 
Uinisdfr  From  Him  it  is  declared  to  be  received  by 
His  Son,  yet  received  with  a  certain  mystic  indepen- 
dency:  '•  Even  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life 
inllimsdf;'  and  from  Him  it  flows  abroad  upon  man- 
kind, according  to  the  inscrutable  laws  of  the  divine 
puri)ose  :  "  Even  so  the  Son  niaketh  alive  whom  He 
will ;"  "  as  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  lie  that  eateth  nie 
shall  live  hy  nie;'  ''because  I  live  ye  simll  live  also:" — a 
purpose  of  which  we  only  know  that  it  directs  itself  by 
the  practical  belief  of  the  receiver,  for  "  he  that  be- 
lievetli"  it  is  who  "hath  everlas^ting  lile,"  or,  as  the  text 
cxpresse^i  it,  "  lie  that  kcopcth  my  saying  shall  never 
see  death."     Thu5>  is  every  believing  chihl  of  God,  no 
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matter  in  what  earthly  bondage  groaning,  in  what 
earthly  misery  sunk,  bound  by  a  chain  of  adamant  to 
the  very  throne  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity.  There  is 
that  in  him  which  hath  its  birth-place  in  the  bosom  of 
the  "  High  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity;"  the 
life  of  Him  who  bids  the  universe  live  is  enshrined  in 
his  inmost  spirit!  '*  He  shall  never  see  death,"  for  he 
is  one  with  Him  who  cannot  die!  He  has  entered 
within  the  portals  of  glory :  he  has  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  ark  of  God.  Dungeon  may  confine  him,  death  may 
threaten  him ;  but  the  dungeon-bolt  cannot  exclude 
the  risen  Saviour,  and  death  itself  is  but  the  seal  and 
passport  of  his  immortality.  Brethren!  how  is  it  that 
we  awake  not  to  these  transcendent  claims  ?  How  is 
it  that,  with  such  an  image  and  superscription  upon 
us,  we  can  bear  to  mingle  with  the  dull  alloy  of  earth? 
How  is  it  that,  with  all  these  awful  assurances  of  the 
mighty  thing  the  spirit  of  a  man  indeed  is,  when  bound 
in  everlasting  imity  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  can 
live  unthoughtful  of  such  an  heritage,  as  if  this  world, 
with  its  melancholy  mockery  of  hope  and  happiness, 
were  meant  to  fill  the  heart  that  a  God  has  once 
deigned  to  visit  and  to  sanctify;  or  as  if  the  curtain  that 
hung  upon  the  grave  had  never  been  indeed  withdrawn 
by  the  triiunphant  Conqueror  of  sin  and  death  ! 

'*  He  that  keepeth  my  saying  shall  never  see  death!" 
Many  a  dark  century  has  passed  away  since  the  walls 
of  the  temple  echoed  these  glorious  words;  words,  one 
would  deem,  that,  uttered  from  God  to  man,  might  well 
change  the  face  of  the  world,  might  arouse  from  one 
end  of  earth  to  the  other  a  high  and  holy  ambition 
to  join  the  bright  band  of  immortals  thus  summoned 
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to  the  courts  of  God's  own  palace  by  God's  own  voice ! 
0  sad  reverse  of  reality  !  The  people  of  God,  the 
keepers  of  the  saying  of  Christ,  far  from  filling  all 
lands,  and  glorifying  every  clime,  are  a  scattered  race, 
often  a  destitute  and  persecuted  race!  Doubtless,  our 
faith  is  yet  to  hold  the  earth  in  fee ;  ultimately  it 
shall  take  in  the  whole  wide  family  of  man  ;  but  at 
the  present  period,  and  ever  since  its  foundation,  it 
is  vain  to  deny  that  if  "  without  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord,"  it  has  been  as  truly  partial  in  its  actual 
results  upon  the  eternal  state  of  mankind,  as  Juda- 
ism itself  upon  their  temporal  condition.  Age  after 
age,  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  contemporary 
believers  are  collected  into  the  treasure  cities  of  im- 
mortal happiness,  gathered  from  various  spots  in  the 
wide  Christian  world  ;  and  there  the  operation  ceases! 
**  Many  are  called,"  but  it  is  still  too  melancholy  a  cer- 
tainty that  '*  few  are  chosen."  It  is  as  if  mankind 
formed  a  vast  garden  of  diversified  plants,  out  of  which 
ihe  great  florist  selects  here  and  there  a  few  promising 
shoots  upon  which  to  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  di- 
vine art,  to  show  how  holy  a  thing  human  nature  may 
be  made,  and  to  fit  for  transplanting  into  Ilis  own  spe- 
cial conservatory.  Into  this  awful  mystery,  the  most 
tremendous  in  all  the  divine  government,  I  dare  not 
intrude.  I  tremble  at  my  own  insignificance  when  I 
stand  before  this  cloud  that  covers  the  mercy-seat  of 
God!  A  voice  from  the  sanctuary  declares  that  "God 
is  Love^  and  it  is  enough ;  I  believe  the  voice.  I  leave 
it  to  the  secret  alchemy  of  divine  wisdom  to  convert 
evil  into  good,  and  (as  even  in  our  own  limited  ex- 
perience) out  of  destruction  to  bring  forth  life.     But 
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while  I  leave,  and  would  bid  you  leave,  in  faith,  to  the 
eternal  Father,  the  dispositions  of  His  own  boundless 
empire,  I  cannot  abandon  the  right,  and  high  privilege 
of  the  minister,  to  summon  all  who  hear  me  to  ponder 
the  practical  instruction  that  this  appalling  mystery  im- 
presses. When  the  disciples  once  inquired,  **  who  then 
can  be  saved  ?'  the  answer  was  consolatory,  that  "  with 
God  all  things  are  possible."  When,  on  another  occa- 
sion, a  similar  question  was  proposed, — "are  there  few 
that  be  saved  ?"  the  answer  was  severe,  practical,  and 
imperative  :  "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  narrow  gate  !** 
And  such  should  be  the  mingled  web  of  our  conclu- 
sions on  the  subject ;  a  combination  of  confidence  in 
the  absolute  goodness  of  God,  and  of  earnest  resolu- 
tion to  be  warned  by  the  terrors  of  His  threats. 

"  He  that  keepeth  my  saying  shall  never  see  death !" 
Mark,  brethren !  it  is  no  momentary  adoption  of  the 
faith  and  law  of  Christ  to  which  eternal  life  is  the 
promised  recompense.  It  is  no  transient  emotion  of  pas- 
sionate grief,  no  occasional  sympathy  with  martyred  vir- 
tue, no  evanescent  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  Gros- 
pel,  that  forms"  in  the  heart  of  man  the  germ  of  future 
glory;  it  is  "  to  keep  the  saying  of  Christ."  Our  Chris- 
tianity is  momentary,  because  its  principle  is  momen- 
tary; we  turn  to  religion  to  diversify  our  life,  not  to  he 
our  life.  But  oh  !  as  you  would  indeed  be  the  sealed 
and  reserved  inheritors  of  glory,  remember  this, — that 
God  will  not  condescend  to  take  His  place  among  the 
fashions  of  the  day !  Remember,  that  Christianity  is 
not  a  new  system  of  theological  reasoning,  nor  a  new 
assortment  of  phraseology,  nor  a  new  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, nor  even  a  new  line  oC  meditation, — but  a 
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new  life.     Its  very  being  and  essence  is  inward  and 
practical ;  it  is  not  the  likeness  or  the  history  of  a 
living  thing,  it  is  itself  alive !      And  therefore  to  exa- 
mine its  evidences  is  not  to  try  Christianity;  to  admire 
its  martyrs  is  not  to  try  Christianity;  to  compare  and  es- 
timate its  teachers  is  not  to  try  Christianity;  to  attend 
its  rites  and  services  with  more  than  Mahometan  punc- 
tuality is  not  to  try  or  know  Christianity.    But  for  one 
week,  for  one  day,  to  have  lived  in  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  faith  and  love  to  God,  of  tenderness  to  man;  to  re- 
joice in  the  felt  and  realized  presence  of  Him  who  is 
described  as  "  coming  up  from  the  wilderness,"  support- 
ing His  beloved;  to  have  beheld  earth  annihilated  and 
heaven  opened  to  the  prophetic  gaze  of  hope ;  to  have 
seen  evermore  revealed  behind  the  complicated  trou- 
bles of  this  strange,  mysterious  life,  the  unchanged 
smile  of  an  eternal  Friend,  and   everything  that  is 
difficult  to  reason  solved  by  that  reposing  trust  which 
is  higher  and  better  than  reason  :  to  have  known  and 
felt  this,  I  will  not  say  for  a  life,  but  for  a  single 
blessed   hour,  that,  indeed,  is  to  have  made  experi- 
ment of  Christianity, — that  is  to  know  the  imperishable 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  preparing  souls  for  eternity, — 
that  is  to  "keep  the  saying"  which  shall  keep  from 
death, — that  is  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning  of 
those  mystic  words  Avhich  I  will  not  dare  to  paraphrase 
or  amplify,  but  which  are  in  theniselves  all,  and  more 
than  all,  I  have  attempted  to  express — that  **  our  life 
is  HID  with  Christ  in  God." 


SERMON  IX. 


SELF-DELUSION  AS  TO  OUR  STATE  BEFORE  GOD, 

PR£ACU£D  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBUN. 


1  John,  i.  8. 
If  we  say  that  we  liave  no  dn  we  deceive  ourselves, 

TXTHEN  our  parents  in  Paradise  had  broken  the 
▼  ▼  command  of  God,  we  are  told  that,  among  the 
earliest  tokens  of  their  corrupted  nature  (thencefor- 
ward the  unhappy  inheritance  of  their  race),  they  "hid 
themselves  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  among 
the  trees  of  the  garden  ;"  but  we  may  be  assured  that 
that  guilty  impulse  of  concealment  had  been  preceded 
by  another  which  was  a  no  less  fatal  token  and  accom- 
paniment of  guilt, — and  that,  as  after  their  crime  they 
strove  to  hide  from  God,  so  during,  and  before  it,  they 
had  too  successfully  learned  to  hide  from  themselves ! 
It  is  among  the  most  potent  of  the  energies  of  sin,  that 
it  leads  astray  by  blinding,  and  blinds  by  leading  astray; 
that  the  soul  of  man,  like  the  strong  champion  of  Israel, 
must  have  its  "  eyes  put  out"  when  it  would  be  "  bound 
with  fetters  of  brass,"  and  condemned  *'  to  grind]  in 
the  prison-house." — Judges,  xvi.  21.  Our  divine  In- 
structor has  taught  us  that  men  "love  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil ;"  and  the  force 
of  the  reason,  the  ])ower  of  the  *'  because,"  is  not  merely 
from  such  extrinsic  influences  as  shame,  and  the  dread 
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of  detection,  and  the  impatience  of  reproof,  and  the 
jealous  dislike  of  an  excellence  that  perpetually  con- 
demns them,   but,  doubtless,  besides   all   these    and 
similar  motives,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case, 
from  the  inherent  and  inevitable  eflScacy  of  sin  to  dif- 
fuse darkness,  and  to  make  us  in  love  with  the  dark- 
ness it  diffuses.     The  heathen,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
*'had  the  understanding  darkened,"  and  "were  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God  through  ignorance  ;"  and  he  traces 
this  melancholy  "  lack  of  knowledge  through  which  the 
people  were  destroyed"  to  its  fountain  in  the  "  blind- 
ness   of  their   heart.'' — Eph,  iv.  18.      And  they  who 
perish  under  the  spells  of  that  lying  prophet  whose 
coming  is  "with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness," 
perish  "  because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth, 
that  they  might  be  saved,"  being  "  for  that  cause  sent 
strong  delusions  that  they  should  believe  a  lie." — 2 
These,  ii.  10, 11.     Thus  is  God's  mysterious  judgment 
to  be  justified  when  lie  shall  arraign  the  guilt  of  that 
unbelie/  which  at  first  appears  so  utterly  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  voluntary  and  wilful  sin  ;  thus  in  every 
similar  case,  however  apparently  excusable,  is  He  to 
stand  approved  of  men  and  angels  when  He  shall  un- 
ravel all  the  tangled  mesh  of  our  excuses,  and  flash 
upon  us  the  tremendous  conviction,  that  we  are  lost 
only  because  we  would  be  lost,  that  in  every  several 
instance  of  temptation  the  sin  lay  with  us  as  the  situation 
with  God  ; — pursuing  the  trembling  conscience  into  its 
loneliest  retreats,  crushing  all  its  unhappy  devices  of 
self-deception,  and  forcing  it  (last,  worst  form  of  judg- 
ment!) to  set  its  own  seal  upon  its  own  condemnation. 
Brethren  !  as  you  would  escape  that  judgment,  anti- 
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cipate  it!  As  you  would  stand  clear  with  God,  stand 
manifest  to  yourself!  Shrink  not  from  earnestly  con- 
templating the  ravages  of  the  disease,  if  you  would  sin- 
cerely estimate  the  value  of  the  remedy  !  I  know  it 
is  no  soothing  theme  of  which  I  have  to  speak  ;  but 
religion  cannot  for  ever  speak  only  of  her  rewards,  and 
never  of  her  conditions.  If  she  promise  eventually  to 
lead  to  the  "  green  pastures  and  the  still  waters"  of 
holiness,  present  and  eternal,  the  pathway  must  some- 
times lie  through  no  pleasant  land.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minister  of  Christ  to  lead 
men  through  the  gloomy  wards  of  the  hospital  of  the 
heart,  to  unwind  the  bandage,  and  to  expose  the  cor- 
ruption it  covers.  It  is  but  to  forestall  the  judgment, 
which  must  accomplish  the  same  office,  if  we  neglect 
it.  Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  do  that  in  serenity,  reso- 
lution, and  sober  hope,  which  else  were  assuredly  done 
in  hopeless,  helpless,  profitless  remorse?  And  though 
I  speak  of  the  theme  as  gloomy,  it  is,  after  all,  if  rightly 
apprehended,  but  a  tempoi'ary  gloom  ;  nor  does  the 
Apostle  in  the  text  represent  it  otherwise.  He  pauses 
not  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  ;  he  passes  onward  to 
the  region  of  light  and  peace  beyond  it.  It  is  but  the 
frowning  form  and  the  flaming  sword  that  guards  "the 
way  of  the  tree  of  life'^  "  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin, 
we  deceive  ourselves  ;  but  if  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is 
Jaithful  and  just  to  forgive  its  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  unrighteousness."  But  though  glorious 
prospects  may  open  in  the  distance,  for  the  present  we 
must  be  content  in  these  our  reflections  to  linijer  to- 
getber  among  the  shadows. 

I.  The  Apostle  declares,  then,  that  the  imagination  of 
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our  own  sinlessness  is  an  inward  lie.     It  has  been  much 
disputed,  but  I  do  not  now  delay  minutely  to  inquire, 
whether  he  included  in  this  affirmation  the  highest  de- 
grees of  Christian  attainment :  a  question  of  far  more 
importance  in  systems  of  theology,  than  in  the  living 
art  of  practical  godliness.     The  excellent  person  who, 
in  the  last  century,  principally  insisted  on  this  point, 
with  the  usual  tendency  of  sectarian  leaders  (and  as- 
suredly, of  all  who  ever  bore  that  unhappy  character, 
none  should  be  named  with  gentler  rebuke), — but  with 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  all  separatists  to  lose  "  the 
proportion  of  the  faith,"  and  to  view  the  Avhole  mystery 
of  God  in  the  heart  of  man  in  subservience  to  some 
special  and  favourite  dogma, — really  made  the  theolo- 
pcal  question  of  Christian  perfectibility  of  far  more 
practical  importance  than  it  ever  deserved.    To  believe 
or  to  deny  the  possibility  of  Christian  *'  perfection"  is 
to  leave  the  motives  of  the  spiritual  life  almost  wholly 
unchanged,  as  long  as  each  man  believes  (and  who  on 
any  side  doubts  this?)  that  it  is  the  unceasing  duty  of 
each  to  be  as  perfect  as  he  caw,  and,  in  the  holy  ambi- 
tion of  yet  completer  conquest,  to  "think  nothing  gained 
while  aught  remains  to  gain."     And  surely,  whatever 
may  be  the  measure  of  sanctification  which  God  be- 
stows upon  His  children  in  this  world,  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  its  highest  state  unaccompanied  with  a  long- 
ing for  a  state  yet  higher,  clearly  conceived,  and  sought 
with  a  personal  consciousness  (so  far)  of  imperfection, 
and  an  ardent  desire  to  still  escape  that  remainder  of 
earthliness  that  embarrasses  the  ascent.     In  fact,  the 
belief  of  Christian  perfectibility  seems  inapplicable  to 
individual  practice  from  the  very  nature  of  Christian 
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holiness.  Were  a  perfect  man  to  exists  he  himself  would 
be  the  last  to  know  it ;  for  the  highest  stage  of  ad- 
vancement is  the  lowest  descent  in  humility.  As  long 
as  this  humility  is  necessary  to  the  fulness  of  the  Chris- 
tian character,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  constant  growth  in  grace  (however  encouraged 
by  holy  joy  and  inward  testimonies)  to  see  itself  lowlier 
as  God  exalts  it  higher.  It  is  as  one  who  stands  by  the 
margin  of  a  lake,  and  gazes  on  his  own  image  close 
beneath  him :  conceive  this  contemplator  of  himself 
borne  gradually  aloft  towards  the  heavens,  and  the 
image,  which  he  still  beholds  as  he  soars,  will  deepen 
in  proportion  as  he  rises  !  Besides  this  operation  of 
humility,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  spiritual  life, 
if  it  be  a  progressive  life,  involves  a  progressively  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  God.  Now,  though  the  spirit 
of  man  assuredly  must  brighten  in  purity  as  thus  in 
faith  and  love  it  approaches  the  great  source  of  all 
holiness,  it  must  also  appreciate  far  more  accurately 
the  force  of  the  contrast  between  itself  and  its  mighty 
model;  nay,  its  very  adoration,  apprehending,  as  all  affec- 
tion does,  more  profoundly  the  excellencies  of  its  object, 
must  impress  upon  it  its  own  comparative  nothing- 
ness :  and  thus,  as  it  becomes  relatively  more  perfect, 
it  may  be  said  to  feel  itself  absolutely  less  so.  In  truth, 
it  is  only  piety,  and  piety  fervent  and  exalted,  that  can 
really  feel  how  immeasurably  far  it  is  from  perfect  holi- 
ness. There  are  distances  so  great  that  all  calculation 
of  distance  is  neglected  or  impossible.  We  cannot  tell 
how  far  is  the  nearest  fixed  star,  and  we  know  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  would  conjecture  it  a  few  miles  at 
most ;  could  we  approach  nearer j  we  would,  for  the 
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first  time,  learn  how  far  we  were !  Surely  it  is  so  with 
our  religious  estimates  of  approximation  to  the  light 
and  glory  of  God  ;  the  earth-bom  crowd  afar,  if  they 
think  at  all  of  the  matter,  never  dream  themselves  so 
darkly,  so  remotely  exiled ;  it  is  only  he  who  strug- 
gles nearer,  and  much  nearer,  that  begins  at  length  to 
perceive  the  true  amount  of  the  distance.  And  thus, 
whatever  be  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfectibility  col- 
lected out  of  this  Epistle  of  St.  John,  it  certainly  can 
have  but  little  relation  to  the  earthly  saint's  estimate  of 
his  awn  piety  ;  his  ejaculation  will  still  be  with  David 
— ^"  I  will  run  the  way  of  thy  commandments,  when 
tkau  shalt  enlarge  my  heart;"  "My  soul  cleaveth  unto 
the  dust ;  quicken  thou  me  according  to  thy  word ;" — 
his  highest  offerings,  as  he  contemplates  those  exceed- 
ing broad  commandments  that  involve  the  whole  sacri- 
fice of  the  man  to  God,  still  appearing  to  himself  all 
unworthy  of  the  altar  on  which  they  are  laid.  He  will 
scarcely  dare  to  say,  with  the  Holy  One  of  God — "I  have 
faushed  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do." — John, 
xvii.  4.  Nay,  I  doubt  not  but  it  is  the  very  genius  of 
that  divine  love  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness,  to  be 
lovingly  dissatisfied  with  its  own  inadequacy  :  and  such 
a  worshipper  in  his  best  hours  will  feel  that,  though 
**love"  be,  indeed,  as  these  divines  so  earnestly  insist, 
**  the  fulfiUing  of  the  Law,"  his  love  is  itself  imperfect, 
deficient  in  degree  and  deficient  in  constancy ;  and 
that  in  this  life  it  can,  at  best,  be  only  the  germ  of  that 
charity  which,  "  never-failing,"  is  to  form  the  moving 
principle  of  the  life  of  eternity.  And  though  he  shed 
tears  of  humble  gratitude  to  think  that  his  Heavenly 
Master  is  pleased  to  accept  such  love  as  this,  and  even 
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to  call  it,  in  a  modified  sense,  a  fulfilment  of  His  Gos- 
pel Law,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  believer's  con- 
sciousness of  this  fvljilmmt  (were  it  ever  so  absolute 
and  complete)  could  itself  form  a  practical  motive  of 
much  importance  in  the  Christian  life.  Let  him  be 
but  assured,  that  the  aspirations  of  his  heart  and  the 
labours  of  his  hand  are  a  duty,  and  acceptable  to  God, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  that  his  aspirations  will  be  less 
ardent  or  his  labours  less  efficient,  though  he  should 
hesitate  to  believe  himself  arrived  at  the  fulness  of  evan- 
gelical perfection,  and  though  he  should  still  continue 
to  appropriate  the  warning  words  of  the  text — "  If  I 
say  that  I  have  no  sin,  I  deceive  myself,"  and  still  joy- 
fully reiterate  the  blessed  sequel — "  but  if  I  confess,  He 
is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive ! " 

But  it  is  not  of  those,  whom  some  would  not  only 
pronounce  *'  perfect,"  but  enjoin  to  feel  and  know  them- 
selves such  ;  it  is  not  of  those,  who  (as  I  would  rather 
represent  it)  doubt  all  in  themselves  while  they  doubt 
nothing  in  Christ,  that  I  have  now  to  speak  ;  it  is  not 
of  those  peaceful  pilgrims  of  whom  "  the  world,"  that 
perhaps  their  presence  preserves  from  ruin,  ''is  not 
worthy," — who  find  in  their  Lord  the  supplement  of 
all  their  own  infirmities,  and  as  they  rise  to  God  love 
to  lose  themselves  in  His  light ;  it  is  not  of  those  whom 
"the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  hath  made  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death,"  that  I  have  this  day  to  speak. 
Alas !  the  state  of  the  Christian  world  does  not  suffer 
us  long  to  dwell  among  these  homes  of  holiness, — by 
that  "  river  whose  streams"  still  "  make  glad  the  city  of 
God,  the  holy  place  of  His  tabernacles."  We  must 
speak  of  those  whose  cold  hearts  and  neglectful  lives 
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Utter  the  bold  denial  of  a  sinlessness  which  the  Hps 
dare  not  deny ;  who  *'  cry  out  of  the  dept/is"  indeed, 
but  not  for  rescue  or  redemption  ;  who  cannot  know 
God  as  a  Redeemer,  for  they  cannot  feel  from  what  He 
is  to  redeem ! 

Adequately  to  enumerate  the  causes  of  this  lamen- 
table blindness  to  pressing  and  palpable  evil,  would  be, 
of  course,  impossible.  Being  largely  produced  by  mere 
indifference  to  the  inquiry, — for  men  cannot  know  what 
they  will  not  examine, — it  must  be  increased  by  every- 
thing which  tends  to  prolong  that  indifference,  that 
is,  by  every  worldly  occupation  whatsoever.  And  thus 
the  particular  causes  of  this  delusion  will  vary  with 
every  variety  of  individual  character.  Every  tempta- 
tion that  occupies,  and  by  occupying  excludes  all  other 
occupants,  may  claim  its  share  in  the  perpetuation  of 
this  melancholy  ignorance.  The  whole  host  of  Satan 
are  engaged  to  drug  this  opiate.  All  their  enchant- 
ments are  accessory  to  this,  and  result  in  this.  And 
as  this  tumult  of  occupation  is  itself  one  of  the  most 
usual  means  by  which  the  remonstrances  of  conscience 
are  overborne,  and  scope  thereby  given  to  self-love  to 
repose  in  the  security  of  its  own  fictitious  innocence, 
we  may  affirm  that,  under  the  incessant  influence  of 
this  latter  principle,  these  occupations  are  made  the 
means  of  even  the  more  deliberate  presumption  which 
the  text  supposes  ; — that  they  all  equally,  though  in- 
directly, help  the  sinner  on  to  feel,  if  he  dare  not  say, 
— ^that  he  may  (in  the  terrible  words  of  the  Lawgiver 
of  Israel)  **  hear  the  words  of  the  curse,  and  bless  him- 
self in  his  heart,  saying,  /  shaU  liave  peace,  though  I 
walk  in  the  imagination  of  mine  heart!"  (Deut  xxix. 
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19)  ;  or  with  the  guilty  Israelites  in  the  Prophet  {Hos. 
xii.  8),  "I  am  become  rich,  I  have  found  me  out  sub- 
stance ;  in  all  my  labours  they  shall  find  none  iniquity 
in  me  that  were  sin ! "  ''I  counsel  thee,"  said  the  warn- 
ing Spirit  to  such  boasters  in  a  later  day,  "  to  anoint 
thine  eyes  with  eye-salve^  that  thou  mayest  aeey — Reo. 
iii.  18.  It  was  the  early  impulse  of  the  sinners  of 
Eden  to  know  their  nakedness  and  flee  to  hide  it ;  but 
it  would  seem  that,  in  this  spiritual  destitution,  men 
may  cry  "  that  they  have  need  of  nothing,  and  Jcnow 
not  that  they  are  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor, 
and  blind,  and  naked!" — Rev.  v.  17. 

It  would  be  vain,  therefore,  to  think  of  specifying 
the  particular  causes  of  the  evil ;  we  can  only  speak  of 
some  of  the  general  principles  on  which  it  rests. 

n.  In  attempting,  then,  some  such  brief  exposure 
of  the  sources  of  this  lamentable  ignorance  of  our  per- 
sonal state  with  God,  of  the  power  of  that  deluding 
voice  that  evermore  whispers  us  "  we  have  no  sin," — 
it  will,  of  course,  be  unnecessary  to  enforce  at  any 
length,  that  the  whole  mystery  of  deceit  must  be  pri- 
marily referred  to  the  governing  agency  of  Satan, — ^in 
this  sense,  as  in  every  other,  "  the  ruler  of  the  dark- 
ness  of  this  world."  That  that  tremendous  antagonist 
of  human  happiness  stands  concealed  behind  the  entire 
machinery  of  evil,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  is  not  dis- 
posed to  question  the  whole  revealed  account  of  the 
personages  of  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  a  living  spirit 
with  whom  we  have  to  contend,  as  it  is  a  "  living  God" 
whom  we  have  to  aid  us.  It  is  no  abstract  law  or  ideal 
conception  of  evil,  as  some  have  dared  to  theorize ; 
but  a  Being  personal,  and  conscious,  and  distinctively 
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active,  as  ourselves,  though  with  faculties  immeasur- 
ably beyond  us  ; — a  Being  profound  in  piurpose,  subtle 
in  arrangement,  bold  in  enterprise,  undaunted  in  execu- 
tion ;  a  Being  who  knows  us  far  better  than  we  know 
ourselves,  and  hates  us  far  more  intensely  than  even  his 
worst  inspirations  have  instigated  us  to  hate  one  ano- 
ther ;  a  Being  whose  compass  of  possible  activity,  ex- 
tending through  ever}'  region  where  temptation  can 
extend,  seems  for  a  time  permitted  to  span  the  universe, 
and  even  (if  we  may  dare  to  interpret  certain  myste- 
rious intimations  of  Holy  Writ)  to  darken,  by  his  occa- 
sional presence,  for  some  unfathomable  purpose,  the 
council-chamber  of  the  Omnipotent  Himself.  Satan, 
then,  is  the  prime  efficient  cause  of  this  lethargy  ;  he 
who  deceives  that  he  may  destroy,  stupifics  that  he  may 
deceive  ;  the  cunning  of  the  Serpent  alone  can  reach 
the  master-subtlety  of  making  the  soul  of  man  do  his 
work  by  being  its  own  unpitying  enemy,  and  traitor, 
and  cheat ;  it  is  only  the  *'  father  of  lies"  that  thus  can 
make  the  wretched  heart  a  liar  to  itself. 

But,  then,  it  is  certain,  that  as  God  is  pleased  to  work 
by  means,  and  to  approach  circuitously  to  His  ends,  so, 
still  more,  is  His  enemy  bound  to  the  same  law  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  as  the  Creator's  path  of  light,  through 
providence  and  grace,  is  occasionally  disco verable  by  ex- 
perience, and  directed  on  piiiiciples  already  prepared  to 
Uis  almighty  pui-poses,  so  also  may  the  crooked  ways 
of  the  Evil  One,  similarly  adjusted,  be  similarly  sought 
and  known.  Miracles  for  evil,  any  more  than  miracles 
for  good,  are  not  to  be  anticipated  in  the  ordinary  ways 
of  human  life  ;  instantaneous  strokes  of  spiritual  ruin 
are  as  unusual  as  iustantaneoiis  gifts  of  s^piritual  perfcc- 
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tion.  It  is  not  more  Satan  who  destroys  us,  than  we 
who  destroy  ourselves  at  his  bidding.  Even  in  his 
boldest  achievements,  he  still  does  not  create  but  per- 
vert ;  he  is  to  the  last  a  subordinate  and  permissive 
agent  in  the  territory  of  God.  It  is  not  to  infuse  new 
powers  that  he  labours,  bvt  by  every  art  to  corrupt  and 
poison  the  old  to  ruin  ! 

1.  The  first  and  darkest  of  his  works  on  earth  is 
also  the  first  and  deepest  fountain  of  the  misfortime  we 
are  now  lamenting, — the  original  and  inherited  COB- 
RUPTION  OF  THE  HUMAN  SOUL  ITSELF.  It  is  ignorant  of 
sin,  just  because  it  is  naturally  sinful.  There  is  a  sense 
in  whicli  it  may  be  said  that  "  the  heart  knoweth"  not 
"  its  own  bitterness."  Faint,  frail,  and  disordered  from 
the  first,  how  should  it  easily  suspect  its  own  disease? 
inexperienced  in  the  better,  how  should  it  dream  that 
a  better  exists  ?  Though,  as  some  have  imagined  in 
fanciful  theories  of  education,  you  could  preserve  it 
from  every  tincture  of  outward  evil,  you  cannot  stanch 
the  bitter  fountain  of  the  heart  itself,  the  well  of  wa- 
ters springing  up  unto  everlasting  death ;  though  you 
could  banish  every  temptation  to  actual  guilt  from 
abroad,  and  should  sedulously  leave  it  to  its  own  work- 
ings, in  precluding  positive  crime,  you  would  have 
left  imsupplied  a  positive  deficiency.  One  chief  object 
of  the  Gospel  history,  as  applied  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
is  to  humble  and  yet  animate  us  by  a  portraiture  of 
moral  excellence,  which,  as  observation  cannot  furnish, 
so  assuredly  Nature  will  never  spontaneously  imagine. 
We  cannot  know  our  degradation,  we  cannot  struggle, 
or  even  wish,  to  rise,  if  we  have  never  been  led  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  a  state  higher  than  our  own. 
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How,  then,  is  man's  spirit,  of  its  own  accord,  to  devise 
that  bright  ideal  of  purity  which  is  to  convince  it  by 
contrast  that  it  '^  hath  sin,"  and  sin's  feebleness,  within 
it,  indisposing  it  for  strenuous  effort,  and  dissuading  it 
fix>in  holy  thought  ?     Will  it  learn,  untaught,  its  own 
immortal  destinies,  wake  to  tjie  mystic  voices  that  call 
evermore  upon  the  fallen  child  of  heaven,  and  anti- 
cipate eternity  ?     Will  it  know  itself  under  foreign 
tyranny,  and  groan  for  deUverance,  and  imagine  a  Sa- 
viour ?     Ask  Nature  what  she  has  done  for  the  lonely 
child  of  the  forest  and  the  prairie  ;  has  she  ever  taught 
him  to  recognise  the  true  immensity  of  his  heritage,  or 
to  feel  that,  degraded  as  it  is,  he  wears  a  nature  that  a 
God  need  not  refuse  to  wear  ?     Or  does  not  he — as 
all — turn  from  the  heavens  above  him  to  his  kindred 
earth,  and  (though  few  may  be  his  outward  solicitings 
U)  guilt)  "  say  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  father  ;  to 
the  worm.  Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister ! '' — Job^ 
xviL  14.   Nature  can  teach  discontent  with  this  world, 
but  there  her  lesson  well  nigh  closes ;  she  talks  but 
vaguely,  and  feebly,  and  falsely  of  another !     Now,  if 
this  be  so,  have  we  not  for  this  moiu'nful  unconscious- 
ness of  our  personal  depravity  a  powerful  cause  in  t/iat 
depravity  iisdf?    Will  you  not  learn  that  it  is  idle  to 
argue,  "  we  cannot  be  the  guilty  things  that  preachers 
would  make  us,  or  we  should  inevitably  feel  the  dis- 
cord intolerable,"  when  you  remember  that  the  heart 
was  originally  pitched  for  no  other  music?  Will  you  not 
know  that  a  violent  effort  alone  can  sufDce  to  wake, 
when  the  whole  bent  of  nature  weighs  us  down  to 
dumber  ? 
2.  So  fai',  then,  it  appears  that  Natiue,  herself  ja'onc 
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to  sin,  may  be  expected,  in  virtue  of  that  very  ten- 
dency, to  tell  us  "we  have  no  sin,"  and  that,  therefore, 
her  evidence  is  to  be  received  with  suspicion  ;  but  it 
must  next  be  remembered  that,  properly  speaking,  no 
human  being  can  be  seen  in  this  state  of  nature  alone. 
Could  we  address  our  commissioned  message  to  man- 
kind as  they  come  from  the  hand  of  "Nature,"  we 
would  feel  indeed  that  we  had  to  discharge  no  easy 
task  ;  to  tell  them  of  unsuspected  evil,  of  the  implant* 
ed  seeds  of  that  upas  tree  of  the  heart,  which,  unless 
cast  out  in  the  seed,  must  yet  spread  and  poison  so 
widely  in  the  leaf, — of  eflforts  imthought-of  that  musi 
be  made  : — but  yet  we  could  address  them  with  hope 
and  cheerfulness.  But  it  is  not  thus  we  meet  man.  He 
is  far  advanced  upon  his  way  before  his  steps  are  ar- 
rested. Repeated  acts  are  become  principles  of  action, 
and  every  man  is  the  creature  of  his  own  past  life.  If 
Nature  alone  —  treacherous  and  degraded  natiire  — ^is 
silent  in  denouncing  sin, — if  she  has  no  instinctive 
power  to  arouse  herself ^  what  shall  she  be  when  dou- 
bly and  trebly  indurated  by  habit;  when  the  mal- 
formed limb  becomes  ossified ;  when  that  faculty  which 
was  destined  to  be,  under  divine  guidance,  the  anta- 
gonist of  nature,  "  a  second  nature,"  as  it  is  truly 
called,  to  reform,  and  resist,  and  overlay  the  first, — is 
perverted  into  the  traitorous  auxiliary  of  its  corrup- 
tion ?  We  know  not  ourselves  sinners,  because  from 
infancy  we  have  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  sin  ;  and 
we  now  breathe  it,  as  we  do  the  outward  air,  unceas- 
ingly, yet  with  scarcely  a  consciousness  of  the  act !  A 
man  lives  in  the  frigid  formalism  of  external  religion, 
or  in  the  habitual  neglect  of  God  (itself  a  sin,  and  the 
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parent  of  all  sin),  until  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
separate  the  habit  from  life  itself;  to  live  at  all  is  to  live 
thus;  and  he  as  little  dreams  of  asking  himself,  can  it 
indeed  be  true  that  he  is  a  sinner  calmly  travelling  the 
pathway  to  ruin,  as  he  does  of  seriously  inquiring  whe- 
ther his  heart  beats,  or  whether  his  hair  turns  grey  with 
years.  The  process  has  been  so  constant  as  to  be  for- 
j^tten,  and  has  at  length  become  almost  equally  inde- 
pendent of  voluntary  effort.  He  sins,  so  to  speak,  me- 
chanically. The  terrible  power  of  irreligion,  become 
thus  habitual,  to  blind  men  to  the  momentous  peril  of 
their  daily  state,  is  above  all  evinced  in  this, — that  every 
form  of  exhortation  or  appeal  is  weak  to  break  the  le- 
thargy ;  yet  not  at  all  from  any  imbelief  of  the  facts  or 
doctrines  stated,  but  from  an  obstinate  refusal  or  inabi- 
lity to  imagine  that  they  can  have  the  remotest  reference 
tothe  hearer  himself  Here,  indeed,  is  a  state  which  God 
alone  can  pronounce  not  hopeless.  Such  a  man  (do  I 
not  speak  to  your  ordinary  experience  ?)  will  listen  to 
the  declaration  of  the  terrors  and  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel ;  he  will  applaud  the  faithfulness  of  the  preach- 
ers unqualified  delivery  of  his  message  ;  he  will  bring 
home  to  his  listening  family  or  friends  the  views  and 
arguments  he  has  heard,  and  even  reflect  laboriously 
and  comment  acutely  upon  their  cogency,  and  pro- 
nounce himself  gravely  satisfied  on  all  which  has  been 
established'  regarding  the  immutable  requisitions  of 
God,  and  the  terrors  of  impending  judgment,  and  the 
moment  of  time  into  which  the  fates  of  eternity  arc 
crowded  ;  and  yet,  through  the  entire,  never  once  en- 
tertain a  sliadow  of  suspicion  that  one  sentence,  one 
threat,  one  terror,  was  applicable  to  himself.     Nay,  he 
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will  himself  be  a  preacher,  an  instructor  of  his  fellow- 
men;  he  will  admit  that  the  very  blindness  of  which  we 
speak  is  an  universal  characteristic  of  human  nature^ 
yet  suspect  it  not  to  be  his  own;  he  will  declaim,  in 
bitter  severity,  of  public  evil,  yet  never  dream  of  private 
sin;  he  will  own  and  lament  the  state  of  man  in  gene- 
ral, but  never  remember  the  state  of  one  man  in  parti- 
cular. His  own  sin  is  his  own  habit,  but  the  sins  of 
his  fellow-creatures  are  not  his  habits;  they,  therefore, 
may  become  prominent  objects  of  thought,  while  his 
personal  guilt  (greater,  it  may  be,  in  frequency  and 
intensity),  is  an  inseparable  part  of  his  very  existence, 
and  thence  passes  unnoticed  into  the  mass  of  his  ordi- 
nary life.  The  professional  man,  for  example,  who 
may  become  habituated  to  the  use  of  falsehoood  or  du- 
plicity, as  little  knows  how  to  disentangle  this,  even  in 
conception^  from  the  bulk  and  substance  of  his  custo- 
mary business, — to  regard  it  as  something  separately 
and  distinctively  wrong, — as  men  think  of  mentally 
decomposing  into  their  chemical  constituents  the  com- 
mon water  or  air,  every  time  they  imbibe  them.  The 
mass  of  men  know  theses  as  they  know  their  own 
hearts,  only  in  the  gross  and  the  compoimd.  Is  it  not 
thus  that  constant  habit  persuades  us  **  we  have  no  sin" 
by  making  us  unceasingly  sin;  and  increases  our  self- 
content  in  direct  proportion  as  it  makes  it  more  and 
more  perilous  ? 

Now,  I  have  to  entreat  you  to  remember,  that  this 
operation  of  habit  is  an  universal  law;  it  belongs  not  to 
one  man,  nor  to  two  men,  but  to  mankind;  nay,  as  far 
ai<  exi)erience  or  conjecture  can  reac^h,  it  belongs  to  the 
whole  animated  creation;  and,  therefore,  you  may  be 
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iadividually  assured,  that  if  you  have  never  seriously 
estimated,  or  at  least  distrusted,  its  influence  in  disguis- 
ing your  hearts  from  themselves,  you  are  yet  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  your  own  personal  need  of 
uercy  and  forgiveness ! 

3.  We  have  seen  that  sinful  nature  hides  her  own 
sin;  we  have  seen  that  long  and  unbroken  habit  tells  us 
**  we  have  no  sin"  in  the  very  work  of  multiplying  and 
starengthening  it; — inquire  if  there  be  not  something 
further  about  us,  in  the  frame  and  condition  of  the 
world,  that  is  fitted  to  assist  this  melancholy  work  of 
deception.  The  blind  man  does  not  conceive  of  light, 
neither  does  the  godless  spirit  conceive  of  God.  But 
even  supposing  the  organ  to  be  restored,  were  he 
placed  in  a  world  of  darkness^  he  would  be  as  far  as 
ever  from  imagining  the  true  nature  of  the  light  he 
could  not  witness ;  and  when  he  heard  of  it — let  us 
suppose — in  certain  periodic  assemblies,  as  a  thing 
which  high  authority  had  declared  to  be  glorious  iu 
itself  and  in  its  results  ;  it  might  engage  a  moment's 
careless  fancy ;  it  might  serve  to  talk  of,  as  something 
very  excellent,  no  doubt,  but  which  no  sensible  man 
could  ever  waste  his  thoughts  in  expecting  to  expe- 
rience; it  might  serve  to  add  emphasis  to  an  impreca- 
tion, or  solemnity  to  an  oath ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  wanderer  of  that  dark  world  could  entertain  no 
tme,  or,  however,  no  permanent  conception  of  the  ex- 
tent of  a  deprivation  which  no  one  around  him  thought 
of  lamenting,  and  scarcely  one  around  hini  could 
describe.  No  one  arrests  that  evil  in  himself  which 
his  eyes  have  never  ceased  to  contemplate  in  others. 
Even  follies  that  at  first  are  odious  lose  their  opjues- 
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siveness  when  we  are  surrounded  with  nothing  else ; 
as  the  enormous  weight  of  the  air  becomes  impercepti- 
ble by  its  pressure  being  universal.  When  we  do  judge 
of  our  own  state,  we  test  ourselves  by  the  worst  around 
us;  when  we  judge  of  the  state  of  others,  we  take  care 
to  compare  it  with  the  best  qualities  of  ourselves.  But, 
in  truth,  most  of  us  find  little  time  for  either  compari- 
son; society  moulds  us,  and  we  (in  our  measure)  mould 
society,  with  perfect  unconsciousness  on  both  sides. 
As  men  copy  themselves  by  force  of  habits  they  copy 
others  by  force  of  example  ;  and  both  almost  equally 
foster  ignorance  of  the  virulence  of  the  evil  they  fami- 
liarize, and  perpetually  reconcile  the  sinner  to  himself. 
Mankind  in  crowds  and  communities  tend  to  unifor- 
mity; as  the  torrents  of  a  thousand  hills,  from  as  many 
difierent  heights,  meet  to  blend  in  one  unbroken  level. 
And  in  that  union,  the  source  of  so  much  happiness 
and  of  so  much  guilt,  each  countenances  the  other 
to  console  himself;  we  are  mutual  flatterers  only  that 
the  flattery  may  soothingly  revert  to  our  own  corrup- 
tions. And  if,  at  any  moment,  conscience  should  be 
stung  to  energy,  its  effort  is  short-lived;  we  faint  and 
are  crushed  under  the  weight  of  a  whole  world  of 
opposing  example ;  the  madness  of  a  world  assumes 
almost  the  authority  of  a  law  of  nature ;  and  it  seems 
as  vain  to  resist  the  uniform  pressure  of  all  society,  as 
it  would  be  to  lift  a  hand  to  arrest  the  revolution  of  the 
globe, —  ourselves  a  portion  of  the  mass  we  would 
arrest.  Every  seductive  tendency  to  ease  and  self- 
content  comes  in  to  complete  the  charm;  and  as,  before, 
we  dreamed  "  wc  had  no  sin"  because  we  had  been 
sinning  from  our  infancy,  so  now  we  cherish  and  con- 
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firm  the  dream,  because  all  the  world  is  as  sinful  as 
ourselves. 

4.  How  the  power  of  this  universaliti/  of  sin  around 
us,  to  •  paralyse  the  sensibility  of  conscience,  is  aug- 
mented by  the  influence  of  fasiuon  and  of  rank, — not 
merely  to  silence  its  voice,  but  to  bestow  grace,  and 
attraction,  ^d  authority  upon  deadly  sin, — I  need  not 
now  insist.  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  so  susceptible  is 
man  of  this  species  of  influence,  so  servile  a  copyist 
of  evil,  that  vice,  the  darkest  and  the  most  degrading, 
seems  to  lose  its  name  and  nature  when  thus  authen- 
ticated by  the  passport  of  rank.  It  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  crime  conceiv- 
able which  might  not  be  thus  transformed,  or  refined 
into  a  tolerated  weakness,  by  the  united  effort  of  the 
upper  orders  of  any  country.  Oh !  that  those  who 
possess  such  a  power,  would  indeed  awake  to  the 
responsibility  it  involves;  that  they  would  see  that 
as  all  sin  is  reproductive,  and  none  can  end  in  itself, 
BO  their  sin  multiplies  a  thousand-fold,  till  it  work  out 
its  own  likeness  in  every  descending  level  of  society  ! 
Philosophers  tell  us  that  the  least  oscillation  in  the 
system  of  the  material  universe  propagates  a  secret 
thrill  to  its  extremity;  it  is  so  in  every  act  of  social 
man  :  but  the  disorders  of  the  upper  classes  are  pub- 
licly and  manifestly  influential, — tfiey  arc  as  if  the  cen- 
tral mass  itself  of  the  system  were  shaken  loose,  and 
all  its  retinue  of  dependent  worlds  hurled  in  confusion 
around  it  How  shall  the  poor  man  understand  us, 
when  we  tell  him  of  the  slumbering  demon  of  his  own 
evil  nature,  if  all  that  he  has  learned  to  revere  unite  to 
call  that  evil  good  ?    How  shall  we  endeavour  to  dis- 
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enshroud  the  darkness  of  the  heart  of  such  an  one,  to 
force  our  way  through  all  the  obstacles  that  ignorance, 
and  dulness,  and  thoughtlessness  (the  too  certain  cha- 
racteristics of  poverty)  oppose,  to  rouse  him  to  a  sense 
of  those  high  destinies  for  which  it  is  our  duty  to  train 
the  humblest  as  laboriously  as  the  loftiest, — ^if  a  voice 
that  finds  its  echo  in  every  crevice  of  the  heart  reite- 
rate, that  we  speak  of  terrors  that  need  not  affright, 
and  sins  that  are  no  sin  ?  If  the  light  that  is  in  the 
earth  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness !  Surely 
it  is  among  the  most  striking  of  the  many  evidences  of 
the  utter  godlessness  of  the  world  which  God  has  made, 
that  we  still  grasp  at  power,  when  power  is  thus  ap- 
pallingly attended  with  responsibility ;  that  we  covet 
the  very  materials  of  our  condemnation ;  that  we  strive 
after  a  position  in  the  world's  eye,  which  can  only  ex- 
pose to  a  more  terrible  scrutiny  from  the  eye  of  God ; 
and  are  not  contented,  until  we  are  cursed  with  a 
weight  of  obligation,  that  an  angel  could  scarcely  carry 
and  be  guiltless ! 

5.  But  to  example  and  authority,  thus  enlisted  in 
the  ranks  of  evil,  and  thus  fortifying  the  false  security 
of  our  imaginary  innocence,  must  be  added  such  con- 
siderations as  the  tendency  of  pleasure  itself,  or  of 
indolence,  to  prolong  this  deception,  and  our  natural 
impatience  of  the  pain  of  self-disapproval.  That  which 
is  pleasing  to  soul  or  sense  detaches  from  all  but  itself; 
it  fixes  and  fascinates,  and  enfeebles  as  it  fascinates. 
Still  more  effective  is  the  other  influence.  Our  Creator 
has  given  us  the  pain  of  self-condemnation  to  counter- 
balance the  temptation  to  evil.  A  man  will  love  the 
sin,  yet  shudder  at  the  remorse  that  follows  it.     But 
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there  are  no  provisions  in  our  nature  which  may  not 
be  wilfully  impaired;  and  it  would  even  seem  that 
they  are  delicate  in  proportion  to  their  excellence. 
The  structure  of  the  moral  feelings  is  as  tender  as  the 
structure  of  an  eye  or  ear,  and  both  are  in  a  great 
measure  put  into  our  own  keeping.  Now  you  know 
there  are  two  ways  of  easing  an  aching  joint, — by  heal- 
ing its  disease  or  by  paralysing  the  limb.  And  there 
are  two  ways  of  escaping  an  angry  conscience, — ^by 
ceasing  from  the  evil  that  provokes  it,  or  by  resolutely 
refusing  to  hear  its  voice,  which  soon  amounts  to  si- 
lencing it  for  ever.  I  am  not  to  tell  you  which  is  the 
usual  resource  of  guilty  and  neglectfiil  hearts ;  I  need 
not  insist  how  powerful  a  persuasive  to  the  belief  that 
"  we  have  no  sin"  must  be  this  perpetual  impulse  to 
avoid  the  pain  of  thinking  that  we  Jiave;  how  natural 
the  tendency  is  to  turn  away  our  weak  and  trembling 
eyes  from  that,  which  we  secretly  feel  we  cannot 
steadily  contemplate  without  sorrow,  and  perplexity, 
and  dismay.  Let  this  go  on  for  a  while,  and  gradually, 
but  surely,  the  gloomy  work  is  done ;  the  troublesome 
censurer  is  mute ;  the  light  is  put  out,  and  the  Evil  One 
finds  his  proper  home  in  the  darkness ! 

And  all  this  proceeds  in  mysterious  silence !  There 
aie  no  immediate  visible  attestations  of  God's  displea- 
sure to  startle  or  affright.  Among  His  judgments,  as 
among  His  mercies,  men  are  to  walk,  for  the  most  part, 
"by  Dedth,  and  not  by  sight;"  we  must  believe,  not  see 
our  doom.  And  thus  we  wrest  His  very  patience  into 
a  motive  for  contemning  His  majesty;  ''for  my  name's 
9(ih  will  I  defer  mine  anger,  and  for  my  praise  will  I 
lefifain"  (Isa.  xlviii,  8) ;  but  we  cannot  understand  a 
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glory  thus  founded  in  compassionate  endurance.    "Be- 
cause sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed 
speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully 
set  in  them  to  do  evil." — Eccles,  viii.  11.     All  our  cus- 
tomary conceptions  of  the  justice  of  heaven  are  taken 
from  the  tribunals  of  earth,  and  on  earth  punishment 
ordinarily  dogs  the  heels  of  crime.    Hence,  where  the 
punishment  is  not  direct,  we  forget  that  the  guilt  can 
have  existed.     "These  things  hast  thou  done,  and 
I  kept  silence ;"  and  that  silence  is  the  ground  of  tlie 
corrupt  and  insulting  inference  that  forms  the  sinner's 
security:  "thou  though  test  that  I  was  altogether  such 
an  one  as  thyself!' — Ps.  1.  21.     "Have  I  not  held  my 
peace  even  of  old,  and  thou  fear  est  me  not?"  (Isa.  Ivii. 
11);  the  merciful  reluctance  of  our  God  to  avenge,  be- 
coming itself  the  perpetual  encouragement  to  despise 
or  to  forget  the  vengeance  He  delays.     "  Let  favour," 
cries  the  Prophet,  "  be  shown  to  the  wicked,  yet  will 
he  not  learn  righteousness ;"  the  "  favour"  being  itself 
too  certainly  the  reason,  or  the  confirmation,  of  his 
thankless   obstinacy! — Isa.  xxvi.  10.     The  very  im- 
mutability of  the  laws  of  visible  nature,  the  ceaseless 
recurrence  of  those  vast  revolutions  that  make  the  an- 
nals of  the  physical  universe,  and  the  confidence  that 
we  instinctively  entertain  of  the  stability  of  the  whole 
material  system  around  us,  while  they  are  the  ground 
of  all  our  earthly  blessings,  and  while  they  are,  to  the 
reason,  a  strong  proof  of  divine  superintendence,  are 
as  certainly,  to  the  imagination,  a  constant  means  of 
deadening  our  impressions  of  the  possibility  or  proba- 
bility of  divine  interposition.  Stricken,  and,  it  may  be, 
perplexed  or  abashed  for  a  moment,  by  the  threats  or 
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the  heart-searchings  of  the  pulpit,  men  go  forth  beneath 
the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  but  all  is  peaceful  there ! 
They  breathe  freely !  The  nightmare  of  religious  ter- 
ror releases  them.  Oh!  no,  it  cannot  be  that  these 
hideous  imaginings  are  real,  while  every  object  looks 
tranquillity,  and  every  countenance  is  smiling.  There 
is  no  "  hand- writing  upon  the  wall"  of  Nature's  Temple 
to  countersign  this  tale  of  terrors.  No  voice  from 
heaven  authenticates  the  preacher's  message ;  no  con- 
suming fire  descends  upon  the  guilty  head ;  the  volup- 
tuary, the  idolater  of  gain,  the  prosperous  God-despiser 
b  not  stricken  in  our  streets ;  and  the  scoffing  sceptic 
cries,  of  Jehovah  (as  the  Prophet,  of  the  idol  god),  "  He 
is  talking,  or  He  is  pursuing,  or  He  is  on  a  journey,  or 
peradventure  He  sleepeth  and  must  be  awaked." — 1 
KmgSy  xix.  27.  Awaked !  He  tcill  awake !  Surely 
the  God  will  break  forth  at  length  from  His  hidden 
sanctuary,  and  break  forth,  as  of  old  upon  the  Mount, 
"in  fire  and  the  smoke  of  a  furnace." — E.rod.  xix.  18. 
The  invisible  shall  once  more  be  the  visible,  nor  shall 
Moses  alone  have  **  seen  the  Lord  face  to  face ;"  the 
words  and  sentences  of  the  immortal  Book  shall  no 
longer  be  the  breath  of  a  man's  voice,  to  which  men 
listen  from  decency  and  drop  to  slumber  as  they  listen, 
but,  themselves,  shall  breathe  and  live,  realized  in  a 
divine  world  with  a  divine  economy :  "  The  Lord  hath 
prepared  His  throne  for  judgment,  and  He  shall  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness." — Ps.  ix.  7, 8.  And  when 
that  cycle  that  ends  in  judgment — long,  it  may  be,  for 
the  first  act  of  an  eternity  may  well  be  no  dream  of 
the  morning — shallhave  indeed  come  round,  what,  amid 
ill  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  wrath,  shall  move  a  deeper 
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awe  than  that  fatal  frailty  of  our  nature  to  which  your 
thoughts  have  been  this  day  directed?  What  more 
appalling  to  conceive  than  that  unravelling  of  the  sub- 
tlest intricacies  of  the  heart's  inward  hypocrisy,  man's 
shame  uncovered  to  himself,  his  imaginary  innocence 
exposed  to  the  scoff  of  the  tempter  that  suggested  it, 
his  darling  deceits  dragged  forth  and  disgraced  before 
his  eyes  ?  A  search  close,  and  deep,  and  penetrating 
as  this,  is  the  perpetual  intimation  of  Scripture.  "Gk)d 
shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men/' — Rom.  ii.  "  Every  man's 
work  shall  be  made  manifest^  (1  Cor.  iii.  13),  "tried  by 
Jire.^^  "  God  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness." — 1  Cor.  iv.  5.  The  dead  are  "judged  out 
of  those  things  which  are  tvritten  in  the  books,  according 
to  their  works." — Rev,  xx.  21.  Does  not  this  speak  of 
inquiry  too  keen  to  be  baffled,  too  authentic  to  be  de- 
ceived, too  minute  to  be  evaded  ?  *'  All  the  ways  of  a 
man  are  clean  in  his  own  eyes,  but  God  weigheth  the 
spirits!^ — Prov.  xvi.  2.  The  wretch  who  was  cast  into 
outer  darkness,  for  lack  of  the  wedding-garment,  evi- 
dently came  in  not  dreaming  of  rejection.  Again  and 
again  our  Lord  represents  this  perpetuation  of  self- 
ignorance  to  the  very  period  of  judgment,  as  one  of  the 
most  terrible  characteristics  of  that  hour  of  terrors. 
Brethren !  if  I  have  this  day,  under  God's  blessing, 
prompted  one  of  you  to  suspect  the  wiles  of  his  own 
guilty  nature, — if  I  have  to  any  purpose  impressed  on 
you  the  certainty  that  "  if  you  say,"  or  imagine,  **  you 
have  no  sin,  you  deceive  yourselves,"  will  you  not, 
when  you  leave  this  house  of  prayer,  leave  it  only  to 
pray  yet  more  earnestly  in  private  to  that  God  who 
can  see  what  you  cannot  see,  and  urge  the  humble 
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avowal  and  petition  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Who  can  un- 
derstand his  errors?  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults ! 
for  thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee ;  our  se- 
cret sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance." — Ps.  xix. 
12;  xc.  8. 
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SERMON  X. 


THE  ETERNAL  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  IN  HEAVEN.* 

PREACHED   IN   THE   CHAPEL   ROTAL,  DUBLIN   CASTLE,   ON   ADVENT 

SUNDAY.  \Mi. 


Rev.  i.  8. 
Beholdy  I  am  alive  for  evermore. 

IT  is  Christ  the  Son  of  God  who  speaks  these  words. 
It  is  He  who  is  "  the  Faithful  Witness  and  the 
First  Begotten  of  the  Dead,"  that  thus  declares  His 
own  triumph,  and  our's  in  His,  after  that,  passing  the 
grave  and  gate  of  death.  He  has  reached  His  destined 
world  of  immortality.  From  thence,  looking  back  once 
more  with  pitying  love  into  the  scene  of  His  trials,  He 
utters  a  voice  strange  and  mysterious,  a  voice  already 
solemnized  to  the  tone  of  that  invisible  world  upon 
which  He  has  entered,  a  voice  deep  with  the  echoes  of 
eternity,  hard  to  catch  or  comprehend,  as  though  it 
were  a  fragment  of  that  "  new  song  which  no  man  can 
learn  but  they  that  are  redeemed  from  the  earth." 

This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  that  con- 
fer a  peculiar  interest  on  the  Book  of  the  Revelation. 

■  This  sermon  was  first  printed  in  "  Sermons  for  Sundays,  Fes- 
tivals, and  Fasts,  and  other  Liturgical  Occasions."  Edited  by  Rev. 
Alexander  Watson,  Curate  of  St.  John's,  Cheltenham.  Masters, 
London 
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Christ  speaks,  it  is  true,  by  His  Spirit  in  all  Scrip- 
ture; but  here,  for  the  first  time  after  His  ascension  to 
glory,  if  we  set  a^ide  those  brief  addresses  to  St.  Paul, 
we  have  Hiin  speaking  in  His  own  person  to  the  mortal 
followers  He  left  behind  Him.     The  veil  of  heaven 
is  undrawn  ;  He  is  alone  with  His  beloved  as  of  old. 
But  a  change  has  passed  over  Him  since  the  times  of 
Capernaum  and  Bethany.     He  has  selected  for  the 
interview  that  dear  associate  who  was  wont  to  recline 
in  His  bosom  ;   but  now  **  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,"  trembling  and  overpowered,  **  falls  at  His  feet 
u  dead."     The  Man  of  Sorrows  now  flashes  insufier- 
able  brightness  from  eyes  which  are  "  as  a  flame  of 
fire," — *'  His  feet  are  like  unto  fine  brass  as  if  they 
burned  in  a  furnace,  and  His  voice  as  the  sound  of 
many  waters.     He  hath  in  His  right  hand  seven  stars, 
out  of  His  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,  and 
His  countenance  is  as  the  sun  shine th  in  his  strength." 
The  change  of  language  is  not  less  wonderful  than  the 
change  of  appearance.    St.  John,  in  his  Gospel  record, 
bves  to  transcribe  the  tenderest  expressions  and  ac- 
tions of  his  Lord;  St.  John,  in  his  Apocalypse,  is  all  ma- 
jesty, ecstacy,  reverence,  and  awe.  It  was  once,  "  little 
children!  yet  a  little  time  and  I  am  with  you;"  it  is  now, 
**  I  am  the  First  and  the  Last, — He  that  Uveth  and 
Was  dead,  and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore!" 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  pomp  of  celestial  gran- 
deur, how  remarkable  is  the  minuteness  of  anxiety 
which  the  messages  of  this  wonderful  Being  manifest ; 
how  little  is  forgotten  or  overlooked  in  His  vigilant 
tad  capacious  survey  !  He  is  represented  as  walking 
iftAe midst  of  SQven  golden  lamps  which  are  Chuichcs, 
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to  typify  His  indwelling  presence  and  pervading  care; 
and  each  Church  is  warned  with  a  precision  and  par- 
ticularity, that  evince  how  impossible  it  is  to  evade 
His  scrutiny,  or  defeat  His  purposes  of  retribution. 
The  joys  of  the  heavenly  world  have  not  distracted 
His  attention  from  His  earthly  charge.  Special  here- 
sies, false  and  unauthorized  teachers,  lack  of  discipline, 
growing  neglect, — all  are  noted  and  admonished ;  even 
as  we  cannot  doubt  that,  at  this  hour,  yea,  in  this  very 
house  of  prayer,  the  same  invisible  Censor  is  awfully 
present  amongst  us,  noting  our  state  as  a  church, 
and  our  deeds  as  its  individual  members.  What  His 
present  relations  may  be  to  other  worlds — to  the  vast 
universe  of  worlds  that  spreads  around  us  through  the 
infinitude  of  space — we  know  not,  nor  can  conjecture; 
but  we  do  know  that  His  relation  to  tz^  is  as  intimate 
and  incessant  as  if  no  other  object  existed  to  occupy 
His  thoughts.  In  His  highest  glory  we  are  all  person- 
ally interested  ;  for  it  is  the  representative  and  cham- 
pion of  our  race  that  is  thus  glorified ;  in  Him  we  are 
virtually  enthroned, — "kings  and  priests  untoGrod  and 
His  Father."  Yea,  even  now,  the  more  the  parties 
sever,  the  closer  the  knot  is  bound.  In  the  passage 
before  us,  the  very  majesty  of  His  celestial  state,  far 
from  forming  a  ground  of  separation,  seems  made  the 
groimd  of  consolation  and  confidence  to  His  poor  dis- 
ciples ;  when  St.  John  sank  in  lifeless  terror  before  the 
apparition  of  His  glorified  Master,  the  divine  visitant 
did  not  abridge  the  splendours  of  His  presence,  but 
gave  the  disciple  strength  to  endure  them  :  to  allay 
the  shrinking  Apostle's  fears.  He  did  not  (as  we  might, 
perhaps,  expect)  speak  of  past  humiliation,  but  of  pre- 
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sent  glory.  He  did  not  diminish,  but  ai$sert,  the  full 
magnificence  of  His  claims,  and  fixed  them  as  the  basis 
of  a  high  and  holy  trust: — "  Fear  not  !  l^m  the  First 
and  the  Last  !" 

But  all  His  powers  and  privileges  of  being  our  eter- 
nal governor,  guide,  and  friend,  are  founded  in  the 
great  declaration  of  the  text  :  '*  I  am  He  that  liveth 
and  was  dead  ;  and  behold,  lam  alive  for  evermore  T 

At  this  holy  season  we  profess  more  specially  to 
discipline  our  hearts  and  minds  for  His  coming.  Is  it 
not  well,  then,  that  we  consider  the  purposes  of  His 
present  glorious  life  in  Heaven,  no  less  than  of  His 
former  lowly  life  on  earth  ;  is  it  not  well  that,  *'  in 
the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day,"  we  should  endeavour 
to  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  His  actual  authority  in  Hea- 
ven, in  order  that  we  may,  however  feebly,  learn  to 
estimate  what  is  indeed  that  state  from  which  He  is 
to  come  among  us,  and  of  which  He  is,  by  that  last 
triumphant  Advent,  to  make  us  the  everlasting  par- 
takers ? 

You  will  not  think  it  prolix  or  uninteresting,  if  I 
go  back  to  the  ideas  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
subject,  in  order  to  bring  you  gradually  to  conceive  it. 

The  great  features  of  the  Christian  Revelation  are 
familiar  to  us  all.  Facts  are  delivered  to  us  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  their  reasons  sufficiently  assigned 
to  enable  us  to  collect  from  the  page  of  Scripture 
these  mysterious  truths  :  that  whereas  a  Being  exists 
through  eternity  as  the  sole  Cause  and  Author  of  all, 
it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  His  purposes,  that  this 
Being  should  in  some  inconceivable  way  descend  into 
the  hmitations  of  the  world  of  time,  that  He  should 
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unite  Himself  specially  with  humanity,  should  thence- 
forward be  inseparably  associated  with  it,  and  should, 
in  virtue  of  tliat  association,  be  empowered  to  carry  a 
portion  of  its  possessors,  by  Him  duly  gifted  for  the 
purpose,  through  all  the  glorious  fortunes  of  His  own 
human  immortality. 

Now  if  any  man  ask  me  to  account  for  these  facts, 
to  reduce  them  to  any  known  principles,  to  show  how 
they  are  necessarily  bound  up  with  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  own  daily  experience,  I  candidly  confess 
that  I  can  go  but  little  way  in  any  such  speculation. 
Gleams  of  light  may  here  and  there  be  caught  by  per- 
severing reason,  but  they  are  ordy  gleams  ;  "  since  the 
world  began  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the 
eyes  of  one  that  was  bom  blind ;"  and  till  natural  rear 
son  expands  into  supernatural  vision,  we  must  still  be 
content  to  "  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight."  These 
facts  of  the  Scripture  story  concern  death  and  life, 
misery  and  blessedness,  and  perhaps  if  we  knew  the 
full  nature  of  these — in  what  it  is  they  consist — we 
might  be  able  to  see  how  Christ's  marvellous  inter- 
ference is  necessarily  connected  with  them ;  but  of  these, 
though  we  see  much,  we  know  little  or  nothing.  The 
course  of  nature — and  of  that  better  nature  which  we 
term  grace — being  the  outward  manifestation  of  the 
secret  laws  of  God,  revolves  around  us  like  some  vast 
and  various  panorama ;  we  can  see  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  objects,  mark  their  positions  and  their  recur- 
rences ;  but  the  groimds  and  reasons  of  the  whole,  the 
mind  of  the  artist,  the  disposition  of  the  mechanism, 
this  passes  the  eye,  tliis  lies  deeper  than  the  visible 
surface,  and  to  those  who  cannot  move  from  their  ap- 
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pointed  post,  who  can  only  see,  not  touch  or  liandle, 
it  is,  and  it  must  remain,  inscrutable. 

However,  the  case  is  less  hopeless,  when,  instead  of 
attempting  to  scrutinize  the  last  reasons  of  these  sub- 
lime dispensations,  we  endeavour  to  observe  and  me- 
thodize what  Revelation  has  declared  concerning  them. 
In  this  point  of  view,  we  can  perceive  that  Christ,  who 
"liveth  for  evermore,"  is  set  forth  in  two  great  charac- 
ters, in  both  of  which  His  eternal  life  in  glory  is  mo- 
mentous to  our  interests. 

In  every  theology  the  world  has  ever  known  or  ima- 
gined, it  has  been  in  some  form  or  other  acknowledged, 
that  there  is  carried  on  in  this  world  a  conflict  between 
opposite  principles  of  good  and  evil.  To  all  who  ad- 
mit that  the  visible  world  is  imder  any  invisible  con- 
trol, this  truth  is  so  manifest  that  it  has  forced  itself 
upon  every  observer,  and  become  embodied  in  every 
leligious  system.  The  most  general,  though  figurative, 
enunciation  of  this  truth  is  to  be  found  in  those  theo- 
ries, spread  through  nearly  all  oriental  countries,  which 
speak  of  a  warfare  between  light  and  darkness;  a  phrase- 
olog}'  employed  in  inspired  Scripture,  and  thence,  pro- 
bably, in  ancient  times,  borrowed,  exaggerated,  and 
travestied  by  pagan  and  heretical  teachers.  However 
represented,  however  distorted,  the  fact  is  certain ;  we 
feel  it  within  us,  aromid  us,  above  us,  beneath  us; 
every  department  of  nature,  by  turns,  is  seen  or  felt  to 
be  a  part  of  the  vast  battle-field,  on  which  incessantly 
h^8  a  contest,  to  wliich  reason  is  perplexed  in  attempt- 
ing to  assign  either  beginning  or  terniinatiou. 

Xow,  when  through  the  intricacy  of  tlie  engagement 
Wfc  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  the  parties  engaged,  we 
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cannot  hesitate  to  perceive  that  the  powers  of  evil  con- 
sist of  two  great  detachments,  which  speculative  men 
have  called  physical  and  moral  evil,  which  plain  people 
are  familiar  with  under  the  titles  of  pain  and  guilt, — 
pain,  which  seems  naturally  to  tend  to  weakness  and 
death;  and  guilt,  which  by  a  process  as  natural,  de- 
scends into  habitual  and  irremediable  sin.  Distinct  as 
are  these  two  forms  of  evil,  even  in  our  own  experience 
we  detect  traces  of  a  connexion  between  them  ;  but  it 
is  to  Revelation  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  clearest 
intimation  of  their  secret  but  indissoluble  association ; 
to  Revelation,  which  announces  that  physical  infirmity 
and  death  entered  our  human  creation  in  the  footsteps 
of  wilful  sin,  that  wilful  sin  is  the  forerunner  of  pains 
eternal. 

To  these  powers,  then,  the  two  great  engines  of 
the  Adversary,  Christ  is  revealed  as  the  counteracting 
agent.  He  came  to  triumph  over  both  ;  His  work  is 
respectively  directed  to  each.  In  relation  to  sin.  He 
is  a  mediator  of  justification  and  holiness;  in  relation 
to  death  and  pain,  He  is  the  author  of  endless  life  and 
glory.  In  relation  to  both,  it  is  our  seciu-ity  and  our 
blessedness,  that  He  is  "  alive  for  evermore." 

My  immediate  business,  then,  is  to  assist  you  to  re- 
flect how  the  immortality  of  Christ  in  heaven  bears 
upon  both  these  particulars. 

I.  As  regards  the  conflict  with  sin,  He  justifies  and 
sanctities.  Both  are  based  upon  the  redemption  through 
blood ;  it  is  the  sacrifice  that  gives  our  Mediator  the 
right,  either  to  vindicate  or  to  purify  His  faithful 
And  of  both  the  dispensation  is  secured  by  a  "  life  for 
evermore." 
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1.  How  then  is  the  perpetuity  of  Christ  in  heaven 
connected  with  the  work  of  our  justijicatwn  ? 

The  Apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  shows 
us,  at  great  length,  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
dispensation  of  Christ  to  the  typical  dispensation  of 
Aaron  and  his  descendants.     He  shows  us  that  the 
covenant  of  Christ  is  better,  for  it  is  a  covenant  of 
grace ;  the  consecration  of  Christ  better,  for  it  was 
attested  with  the  solemnity  of  a  divine  oath ;  the  ta- 
bernacle of  Christ  better,  for  it  is  the  eternal  heaven ; 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  better,  for  it  alone  can  truly  take 
away  sins;  the  priesthood  of  Christ  better,  for  it  is 
everlasting,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedeck.     In  the 
Apostle's  discussion  of  these  last  two  particulars,  there 
emerges,  however,  an  apparent  difficulty.     lie  esta- 
blishes the  pre-eminence  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  priest- 
liood,  by  insisting  on  the  singleness  of  the  sacrifice,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  the  priesthood.     On  the  one  hand  he 
declares,  that "  Christ  was  once  ofiered  to  bear  the  sins 
of  many,"  that  "  by  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  for 
ever  them  that  are  sanctified,"  that ''  there  is  no  more 
offering  for  sin."     On  the  other  hand  he  affirms,  that 
the  divine  priest  of  this  sacrifice  is  constituted  priest 
**  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life,''  in  distinction  from 
the  perishing  descendants  of  Aaron;  thatlleisa"priest 
for  ever;"  that  He  hath  an  ''intransmissible  priesthood," 
because  He  **  continueth  ever/'  that  He  is,  in  this  priestly 
office,  "  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come 
uiito  God  by  Him,  seehig  He  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession for  them."     This  priesthood  of  Christ,   then, 
being  perpetual^  yet  employing  but  a  single  sacrificial 
act,  it  must  consist  in  a  constant  reference  to  that 
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sacrifice,  of  which  His  own  blessed  person  stands  in 
heaven  as  the  undying  memorial.  Our  first  free  re- 
mission in  baptism,  our  subsequent  pardon  of  daily 
transgression  by  repentant  faith,  our  felicity  for  eternity 
(so  far  as  it  results  on  acquittal  of  guilt),  all  are  issued 
from  the  treasury  of  celestial  grace,  in  virtue  of  this 
repeated  exhibition  of  the  justifying  presence  of  Christ 
It  is  thus  that  He  was  "  raised  for  our  justification ;" 
thus  that  He  is  a  "  priest  upon  His  throne ;"  thus  that 
"  we  are  saved  by  His  life" — this  constant  manifesta- 
tion in  heaven  exactly  corresponding  to  the  memorial 
which  we  ofier  in  the  earthly  kingdom  of  Christy  in 
that  most  solemn  act  of  religion,  which,  in  the  symbols 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  represents  His  sacrifice 
to  the  sight  of  God.  He  became  human  that  he  might 
save ;  His  perpetuated  hxunanity  is,  then,  in  heaven, 
the  token  and  warrant  of  salvation,  the  vestment  of  the 
divine  priesthood ;  that  we  should  be  there  recognised 
as  blessed,  it  is  enough  that  the  Son  of  God  be  there 
recognised  a  man.  In  this  view  how  deeply  interesting 
is  it  to  contemplate  those  mystical  pictures  which  the 
New  Testament  now  and  then  gives  us  of  His  occupa- 
tions in  that  wondrous  abode !  The  interests  of  the 
universe  are  dependent  on  His  fiat,  yet  amid  all  those 
complicated  interests,  He  is  still  a  man  and  busy  for 
men.  At  those  majestic  levees,  where  He,  '*  by  whom 
the  worlds  were  made,"  surrounds  His  throne  with  the 
directing  powers  of  the  innumerable  orbs  He  fii'st  sum- 
moned into  being,  amid  the  glittering  millions  that 
encompass  Him,  tlie  marvellous  tale  is  whispered  thiif 
the  Sovereign  of  all  that  infinity  of  glory  has  yet  a 
bond  of  special  and  thrilling  tenderness,  that  links  Him 
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with  one  little  province  in  creation.  Our  names  are 
spoken  of  with  awe.  The  human  heir  of  eternal  life 
is  regarded  as  something  altogether  peculiar  and  con- 
secrated. Angels  look  forward  with  eager  interest  to 
the  hour  when  they  who  by  so  singular  a  connexion 
are  now  "  one  with  Christ,"  shall  enter  into  the  visible 
unity  of  His  eternal  kingdom ! 

2.  But  in  relation  to  His  overthrow  of  sin,  the  eter- 
nal life  of  Christ  in  heaven  is  yet  more  directly  the 
fountain  of  blessing  to  us,  in  being  the  immediate 
source,  not  only  of  justification,  but  of  holiness;  not 
only  of  gracious  acceptance  into  the  favour  of  Grod, 
but  of  all  the  bright  train  of  inward  graces,  by  which 
that  favour  effectuates  itself  in  us. 

It  is  the  perpetual  lesson  of  Scripture,  that  we  should 
fix  our  hearts  in  entire  dependence  on  Christ  Jesus. 
**  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  is  the  warning  of 
Christ  to  His  followers  in  every  age  as  well  as  the 
apostolic.  He  suspends  us  on  Himself  for  our  whole 
spiritual  existence  ;  He  will  have  us  trace  every  emo- 
tion of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  to  His  bounty.  We  know 
the  force  of  ordinary  human  attachments,  how  self 
seems  annihilated,  the  whole  being  merged  and  lost 
in  the  being  of  another ;  but  what  an  attachment  is 
this,  where  not  only  the  object  is  given  us,  but  the 
feelings  that  are  to  meet  and  embrace  the  object.  This 
He  effects  by  that  wondrous  indwelling  with  which 
He  has  promised  to  purify  our  nature  into  kindred, 
into  sameness  with  His  own ;  it  is  the  Christ  within 
the  heart  that  seeks  and  covets  the  Christ  beyond  it ! 
Now  this  communication  is  no  less  necessary  in 
heaven  than  on  earth.     He  must,  therefore,  be  alive 
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not  only  now,  but  "  evermore  ;"  because  He  is  to  pre- 
serve us  in  this  state  for  evermore.  If  the  holiness  be 
everlasting,  the  source  that  supplies  it  must  be  ever- 
lasting too.  You  must  not  look  upon  these  affections 
as  temporary ;  as  though  the  feelings  of  the  Christian 
towards  his  Redeemer  were  but  elements  of  the  pre- 
sent preparatory  state,  and  unnecessary  or  superseded 
in  the  world  of  glory.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  dependence  on  Christ  shall  ever  cease ;  our  very 
exaltation  shall  be  but  to  feel  that  dependence  more 
nearly,  to  lean  on  that  arm  more  trustingly,  to  look  up 
to  those  divine  eyes  with  more  affectionate  confidence. 
Not  only  in  the  dreary  desert  but  "  coming  up  from 
the  wilderness,"  the  bride  in  the  mystical  song  is  sup- 
ported by  her  beloved.  The  Lamb  who  on  earth  was 
declared  to  be  **  the  Light  of  the  world,"  is  in  heaven 
equally  declared  to  be  "  the  Light  thereof"  In  the  in- 
finite progression  of  holiness  that  belongs  to  an  infinite 
existence  of  glory,  we  shall  be  but  drawing  more  and 
more  freely  from  an  infinite  source ;  the  Holy  One  that 
"  inhabiteth  eternity"  is  inexhaustible  as  the  eternity 
He  inhabits.  Christ  is  as  necessary  to  the  heavenli- 
ness  of  heaven,  as  He  is  to  the  holiness  of  earth.  In 
the  very  height  and  rapture  of  the  sanctity  of  heaven, 
when  every  thought  of  all  its  radiant  multitudes  is 
captive  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  knows  its  hap- 
piness only  in  that  blessed  bondage,  were  the  horrid 
conception  possible  that  Christ  Himself  should  sud- 
denly cease  to  exist,  that  instant  every  ray  of  its  holi- 
ness would  expire ;  not  merely  the  heart  would  seek 
in  vain  its  resting-place,  it  would  no  longer  possess  the 
elesire  to  seek  it ;  not  merely  the  light  would  be  toasted 
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in  the  void  abyss,  it  would  be  quenched  utterly  and  for 
ever ! 

He,  then,  that  is  "  alive  for  evermore,"  is  thus  alive 
that  He  may  be  to  us  the  everlasting  fountain  of  holi- 
ness.    The  abiding  sanctity  of  His  nature  is  the  con- 
dition of  our's.     In  the  eternal  laws  of  the  divine  rea- 
son, it  is  decreed  that  Christ  shall  be  the  authorized 
dispenser  of  spiritual  blessedness  to  His  redeemed  ; 
that  every  grace  shall  flow  through  this  channel,  or 
cease  to  flow  ;  and  to  this  law,  universal  in  the  world 
of  time  and  sense,  eternity  can  bring  no  termination, 
heaven  present  no  exception.     The  memorable  decla- 
ration of  St.  Paul  may,  indeed,  occur  to  you,  where 
he  tells  us  how  the  Son,  having  Himself  subdued  all 
things,   shall  "become   subject  to  Him  that  put  all 
things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."     But 
if  there  come  a  period  when  as  Mediatorial  Governor 
the  Son  shall  "  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father," 
and  as  human  shall  be  to  Him  "  subject,"  it  is  also  as 
certainly  declared  that  He  and  His  shall  "  reign  for 
ever  and  ever,"  His  Divinity  still  perpetuating  His 
essential  sovereignty  to  Himself  and  indirectly  to  them : 
Hor,  though  the  functions  of  Christ  as  the  regal  guide 
and  guardian  of  His  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
shall  terminate  when  the  need  of  that  guardianship 
expires  in  the  great  consummation  which  St.  Paul 
designates  "  the  end,"  does  this  give  us  reason  to 
doubt  that  even  in  that  blessed  period  when  *'  God 
shall  be  all  in  all,"  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  shall  still  continue  to 
us,  as  individuals,  the  immediate  conveyer  of  spiritual 
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strength  and  peace.  He  may  resign  His  office,  no 
longer  needed,  of  delegated  administrator  of  the  em- 
pire of  God  ;  but  our  deeper  spiritual  union  with  Him 
shall  never  be  dissolved  or  weakened.  Once  His,  we 
are  His  for  ever  ! 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  it  is  that  the  eternal  life  of 
Christ  Himself  in  heaven  is  the  warrant  of  the  eternal 
overthrow  of  sin, — alike  of  sin  in  its  condemnation, 
and  of  sin  in  its  inherency.  On  His  life  is  suspended 
the  prostration  of  moral  evil  in  the  universe.  It  shall 
continue  to  exist,  but  only  as  the  dark  monument  of 
His  triumph  ;  it  shall  exist,  but  in  chains,  and  feeble* 
ness,  and  defeat. 

H.  And  now  you  must  permit  me  to  direct  your 
view  to  the  other  aspect  of  this  great  subject,  to  that 
which  regsirds  physical  evil, — pain  and  death,  the  re- 
sult of  sin,  but  from  sin  distinct ;  and  to  invite  you 
to  behold  Him  who  is  **  alive  for  evermore,"  alive  as 
the  eternal  antagonist  and  conqueror  of  these  gloomy 
powers.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  worship  Hirn  as  the 
Source  of  acceptance  and  holiness  ;  it  is  not  less  a  pri- 
vilege to  see  in  Him  the  radiant  centre  of  life  itself 
and  happiness,  to  all  that  truly  lives. 

When  the  Lord  appeared  in  this  ecstatic  vision  to 
St.  John,  and  announced  His  own  immortality.  He  de- 
clared it  the  prerogative  of  that  immortality  that  He 
held  "  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades  ;"  that  is,  that 
He  possessed  the  power  of  liberating  from  the  bonds 
of  death  those  who  were,  or  were  to  be,  confined  in 
that  intermediate  state, — or  '*  guard-house"  as  St  Peter 
calls  it,  — which,  as  we  may  collect  from  Rev.  xx.  13, 
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extends  its  privilege  of  restriction  over  all  human 
spirits,  from  the  mortal  hour  to  the  day  of  the  great 
white  throne  and  the  final  judgment. 

In  Scripture  we  know  that  human  death  is  declared 
to  be  the  result  of  human  sin;  the  result  in  each 
instance  of  a  curse  perpetuated  from  Adam.  We  are 
told  that  "  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,"  that  "  sin  en- 
tered into  the  world  and  death  by  sin,"  that  the  con- 
demning law  is  **  the  law  of  sin,  and  death,"  that  the 
author  of  sin  is  *'  he  that  had  the  power  of  death."  That 
eternal  overthrow,  then,  of  sin,  by  the  eternal  life  of 
Christ,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  naturally  in- 
tolves  the  overthrow  of  that  which  is  but  a  consequence 
of  sin ;  and  the  conquest  of  death,  again,  is  the  con- 
quest of  all — pain,  disquietude,  disease — that  disposes 
to  it,  and  in  it  idtimately  terminates.  But  the  Scrip- 
tures are  more  direct  in  their  intimations.  They  set 
before  us  "  death"  as  manifested  in  two  forms  ;  and 
Christ  as  the  destroyer  of  one,  the  ruler  and  restrictor 
of  the  other.  These  are  mysteriously  entitled  "  the 
first"  and  "  the  second"  death  ;  both,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  sameness  of  the  name,  successive  develop- 
ments, first  on  a  less,  afterwards  on  a  vaster  and  more 
terrible  scale,  of  that  common  principle,  whatever  it 
be,  of  death,  which  is  the  original  and  stated  "  wages 
of  sin."  The  first  form  of  death  results  on  the  sin  of 
nature,  and  is  therefore  universal  as  it  is  ;  the  second 
form,  which  perhaps  is  naturally  the  sequel  or  maturity 
of  the  former,  is,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  restricted  to 
unpardoned  guilt.  To  both,  Christ,  "  who  is  our  life," 
is  the  appointed  adversary,  and  over  both  He  triumphs, 
though  in  different  ways  ;  over  the  Jirst  by  raising  all 
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mankind,  over  the  second  by  conducting  His  faithful 
to  glory.  And  in  every  stage  of  the  fortunes  of  these 
His  ransomed  followers,  He  is  Himself  their  forerun- 
ner; asserting  His  supremacy  through  every  form  of 
existence  by  entering  it,  and  carrying  the  principle  of 
life  which  was  within  Him  victoriously  through  them 
all.  Having  been  bom  as  we  are,  He  died  as  we  must 
die,  entered  the  region  of  departed  souls  as  we  must, 
rose  from  that  state  as  we  are  to  rise,  ascended  to  hea- 
ven as  His  servants  shall  yet  ascend.  Through  every 
stage  before  the  last,  mankind,  in  the  mere  changes  of 
existence,  accompany  Him ;  in  the  last  He  and  His 
stand  separate  and  alone.  An  awful  balance  then  re- 
mains, a  terrible  residue  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  principle  and  power  of  evil ;  a  residue  so  terrible 
as  to  urge  us  to  exclaim,  is  "Death," indeed,  "swallowed 
up  in  victory"  with  such  a  tribute  as  this,  of  miserable 
spirits,  paid  into  the  gloomy  treasury  of  "the  second 
death  ?"  And  we  can  only  answer,  that  the  bound- 
less power  of  Christ  being  sufficiently  manifested  in 
the  salvation  of  the  blessed.  His  mysterious  justice 
waives  the  prosecution  of  His  conquest ;  while  Death 
and  Hades  being  (in  the  strong  expressions  of  inspi- 
ration) "  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,"  merged  in  their 
own  horrible  consummation,  they  are  thereby  declared 
to  be  limited  for  all  eternity  to  that  dark  realm.  Thus 
the  eternity  of  torment,  mysterious  and  terrible  as 
it,  doubtless,  is,  in  nowise  afiects  the  universality  of 
Christ's  victory  over  the  powers  of  evil.  Christ,  Him- 
self exalted  to  glory,  fixes  the  barriers  to  the  energies 
of  pain  and  death ;  annihilates  not  the  foe,  but  impri- 
sons  him  ;  makes  him  the  accursed  minister  of  His 
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own  dread  vengeance  ;  and  publicly  manifests  to  the 
universe,  that  if  misery  exist,  it  exists  only  as  a  per- 
mitted agent  in  the  awful  administration  of  God.  He, 
the  source  of  life,  is  still  predominant  over  all,  and 
known  to  be  so  ;  known  yet  more  deeply  to  be  so,  as 
the  life  He  gives  is  mantling  around  Him  into  intenser 
glory.  Life  and  happiness  again  are  one  ;  for  happi- 
ness is  bound  up  in  the  very  essence  and  nature  of  the 
life  that  Christ  bestows  ;  they  are  inseparable  as  sub- 
stance and  quality,  as  the  surface  and  its  colour! 

In  truth  there  is  an  eternal  alliance,  in  the  primitive 
counsel  of  God,  between  life  and  happiness,  of  which 
fidnt  shadowings  are  sometimes  caught  on  earth,  but 
which  is  fully  solemnized  in  heaven — in  the  marriage 
rf  the  Lamb — alone.  For  even  in  earth  beings  are 
made  alive  in  order  to  be  happy  ;  this  is  the  original 
law  and  the  general  rule ;  the  opposing  instances,  mani- 
fold as  they  be,  are  all  exceptions,  the  clear  results  of 
mpervening  evil.  The  weakest  eye  (so  it  be  "  single") 
can  detect  that  these  miseries  are  no  part  of  the  original 
Divine  Ideal,  but  intrusions  of  some  darker  foreign 
element  :  unforbidden  of  God,  they  are  yet  not  from 
God.  There  is  no  instance  producible — setting  aside 
manifest  disease  and  displacement — of  a  living  crea- 
ture expressly  organized  by  our  Creator  for  a  life  of 
agony.  He — a  Father  to  the  children  of  His  love — 
He  meant  that  life  should  be  blessedness ;  if  it  be  other- 
wise, "  an  enemy  hath  done  this."  Would  you  appre- 
hend how  even  our  lost  world  retains  dim  traces  of  His 
purpose  that  Life  and  Happiness  should  be  for  ever 
one  ?  ,  Go  forth  into  that  world,  though  it  is  a  sad 
world  ;  gaze  on  that  age  which  Christ  Himself  made 
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theliving  symbol  of  His  kingdom,  to  perpetuate  a  lovely 
tradition  of  heaven  to  every  generation  ;  behold  the 
child  when  such  as  childhood  should  be,  in  the  joy- 
ousness  of  that  freedom  he  never  again  on  earth  must 
know  ;  mark  the  delight  of  his  young  activities,  the 
bliss  of  growing  energies,  the  bright,  unsullied  fancy, 
the  cheerful  confidence,  the  boundless  hope ;  behold 
him — the  little  type  of  heaven — alone  with  nature  in 
her  summer  noon,  and  asking  nothing  more  of  earth  or 
sky  than  that  the  one  should  thus  blossom,  the  other 
thus  beam,  for  ever ;  and  you  will  be  able,  in  some 
faint  way,  to  conceive  how  the  mere  consciousness  of 
existence  may  be  happiness.  And  thus  Scripture,  as  if 
instinctively,  uses  the  word  "  life"  to  imply  felicity,  and 
"  eternal  life"  to  imply  eternal  felicity ;  for  in  the  first 
draft  of  creation  to  live  was  to  be  blest.  Glorious  alli- 
ance !  it  was  bound  on  earth,  when  God  saw  that  all 
here  "  was  good  ;"  it  shall  again  be  bound  eternally  in 
heaven,  when  He  who  is  "  alive  for  evermore"  shall,  in 
the  power  and  difiusion  of  that  life,  spread  around  him 
happiness  with  it  co-extensive  and  commingled  ;  when 
this  Sun  of  the  celestial  world,  gathering  round  it  all 
the  revolving  orbs  of  blessedness,  shall  shed  from  its 
inexhaustible  depths  not  heat  alone  nor  light  alone, 
but  heat  and  light  inseparably  blended,  the  heat  that 
quickens  all  it  touches  into  life,  the  light  that  irradiates 
that  life  to  glory ! 

Oh!  brethren,  if  this  be  indeed  the  power  and  the 
purpose  of  Christ  towards  His  elect ;  if  He  has  willed 
thus  to  find  His  highest  happiness  in  making  us  happy, 
and  lives  eternally  that  we  may  live  ;  if  such  prospects 
as  these  be  our  covenanted  inheritance, — everlasting 
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communion  with  the  very  Lord  of  glory,  immersion  in 
the  very  fountain-head  of  life  and  light,  capacities  of 
knowledge  and  happiness  increased,  and  still  filled  and 
satisfied  as  they  increase,  earthly  sorrows  forgotten,  or 
remembered  only  that  we  may  feel  how  they  are  con- 
sumed and  lost  in  the  bliss  of  His  immediate  presence, 
— ^if  you,  and  I,  and  all  of  us  are  called — still  called  to 
this,  entreated  by  its  very  Author,  besought  by  Christ 
Himself,  as  of  old  from  the  Cross,  so  now  from  the 
throne,  to  share  it,  and  besought  upon  the  one  condi- 
tion of  turning  to  Him  in  simplicity  and  obedient  love, 
that  is,  besought  to  be  happy  hereafter  on  the  sole  con- 
dition of  being,  in  the  purest  and  deepest  sense,  happy 
now, — ^what  words  can  describe  the  folly,  the  fatuity, 
the  madness  of  those  who,  professing  to  believe  this 
truth,  will  not  turn  this  truth  to  account, — will  resolve 
-*-and  to  delay  is  to  resolve — rather  to  cling  to  nothing- 
ness, emptiness,  uncertainty, — to  moments  of  ease,  hours 
of  unquiet,  a  cloudy  day  at  best  for  their  life,  an  ever- 
laisting  midnight  for  their  eternity, — than  to  seek  the 
substance  of  immutable  happiness  in  God,  to  bid  boldly 
for  this  mighty  prize,  to  attempt  at  last  the  diviner  life, 
^ud,  through  good  report  and  evil  report — for  what 
matters  the  scorn  of  him  whom  God  shall  yet  scorn  ? 
' — through  trial  and  danger — for  what  is  dangerous  in 
competition  with  death  eternal  ? — to  seek  the  one  sole 
aim  of  reasonable  man — the  "  inheritance  incorruptible 
and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in 
heaven  for  them  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God 
through  faith  unto  salvation!'' 

So  then,  brethren,  we  have  now  seen — as  far  as  Scrijv 
lure  deigns  to  guide  our  feeble  steps— the  mighty  pur- 
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poses  of  the  eternity  of  Christ  in  heaven.  We  have 
learned  to  adore  in  that  celestial  life  of  His  the  source 
of  pardon,  of  holiness,  and  of  bliss,  immortal  as  itself. 
Every  blessing  that  belongs  to  our  inheritance  centres 
in  this  great  truth,  that  He  "  who  was  dead"  is  now 
'*  alive  for  evermore."  In  Him  newly  bom,  we  in  Him 
die,  rise,  and  ascend  ;  our  life  is  the  reflection  of  His ; 
if  spiritually  quickened  by  Him,  we  too,  like  Him,  are 
even  now,  and  hereafter  are  destined  yet  more  glo- 
riously to  be,  **  alive  for  evermore  ! " 

"  For  evermore ! "  Words  easily  uttered,  but  in  com- 
prehension vaster  than  human  thought  can  grasp,  till 
man,  entering  upon  eternity,  shall  rise  to  faculties  fitted 
for  the  scene !  "  For  evermore :"  for  an  existence  to 
which  the  age  of  the  earth,  of  the  starry  heavens,  of  the 
whole  vast  universe,  is  less  than  a  morning  dream ;  for 
a  life  which,  after  the  reiteration  of  millions  of  centu- 
ries, shall  begin  the  endless  race  with  the  freshness 
of  infancy,  and  all  the  eagerness  that  welcomes  enjoy- 
ments ever  new.  The  blight  of  all  our  earthly  plea- 
sures is  decay  ;  our  suns  have  scarce  risen  when  they 
set ;  we  have  but  just  persuaded  ourselves  that  we  are 
happy  when  the  happiness  is  vanished.  Pining  after 
something  that  will  endure,  we  are  not  to  be  for  ever 
disappointed ;  bom  for  eternity,  eternity  shall  surely  be 
our's.  But  oh! — horrible  thought! — if  all  this  tendency 
to  the  eternal,  this  longing  for  everlasting  mansions, 
be  to  any  of  us  but  the  prophetic  twilight,  the  fore- 
cast shadow  of  unending  darkness !  Oh !  agony  insuf- 
ferable, if  the  eternal  life  of  Christ — the  Christian's 
warrant  of  justification,  of  sanctity,  of  happiness — be 
but  the  guarantee  of  a  death  as  everlasting  as  His  ever- 
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lasting  life  ;  if  the  prolongation  of  His  divine  exist- 
ence be  but  the  seal  and  surety  of  tliat  never-dying 
death  which,  by  a  dread  union  of  opposites,  seems  des- 
cribed as  protracting  dissolution  itself  into  immortality! 
Invoke  not  Christ  in  such  an  hour!    All-merciful  now, 
He  cannot  pity  then  ;  an  inconceivable  change  shall 
We  passed  over  His  nature  ;  and  perhaps  he  is  de- 
clared to  resign  "  the  kingdom"  to  the  pure  Godhead 
after  the  final  judgment,  for  this  very  reason,  that  we 
may  know  Him  no  longer  able,  as  a  man  and  brother, 
to  compassionate  and  intercede.     The  love  for  sinners 
that  fixed  Him  on  the  cross  expires  in  the  hour  of 
judgment.  Turn  not  away  from  these  dread  thoughts! 
The  things  are  true  whether  we  will  receive  them  or 
'lot ;  our  doubts  or  disbelief  cannot  shake  the  founda- 
^ons  of  the  throne  of  God.    The  time  shall  come, — we 
*^ow  not  when,  we  know  not  hoWj — but  come  it  shall, 
"When  every  deathless  spirit  within  these  walls  shall 
^wake  to  the  world  of  retribution,  and  each  shall  be 
Enabled  to  utter  for  himself  the  words  of  Christ:  "'Be- 
liold  /  am  alive  for  evermore ;'  the  hour  at  length  is 
tiome,  and  I  too  am  immortal!     This  is — this  is  the 
light  of  eternity  that  glares  around  me  ;  these  are  the 
anthems  of  angels !"    How  such  words  shall  be  uttered, 
whether  with  the  anguish  of  anticii)ated  woe,  with  the 
remembrance  of  years  misspent,  warnings  despised, 
opportunities  neglected  ;  or  with  the  blessed  recollec- 
tion of  faith  unwavering  amid  a  hostile  world,  of  tem- 
pers meek  and  loving  in  despite  ol'all  its  bitterness, 
of  temptations  met  and  vanquished,  of  services  that, 
never  indeed  sufficient,  were  still  sincere, — those  hum- 
ble but  rapturous  recollections  that  in  their  fearful  joy 
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are  bright  already  with  the  glory  they  herald ; — whichj 
I  say,  shall  be  your  destiny  when  that  long-promised 
mom  shall  have  dawned,  as  under  God  it  lies  with 
yourselves,  may  God  in  His  mercy  enable  you  this  day 
to  resolve! 


SERMON  XI. 


THE  CANAANITE  MOTHER  A  TYPE  OF  THE  GENTILE 

CHURCH. 


Matt.  xv.  28. 

Tlien  Jems  anstcered  and  said  unto  her^  0  woman,  great  is  Viy 
faith  :  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt  ! 

npHESE  are  the  last  words  of  Christ  to  one  who 
-*-  had  persevered  to  trust  in  His  mercy,  through 
silence,  and  exclusion,  and  reproach;  who  had  beheld 
the  flow  of  His  boundless  benevolence  checked,  and 
its  glory  clouded ; — ^yet  had  penetration  enough  to  de- 
tect the  divine  reality  concealed  under  these  harsh 
appearances,  to  read  a  willing  heart  through  the  veil  of 
unwilling  words,  to  believe  in  Him  in  spite  of  Himself, 
and,  amid  every  assumption  of  coldness  and  severity, 
to  see  in  Him  the  one  unaltered  incarnation  of  divine 
love.  The  woman  of  Canaan  comes  forth  out  of  the 
depths  of  a  dark  and  degrading  idolatry,  to  be  an 
example,  for  ever,  to  the  world  of  light,  and  privilege, 
and  profession.  A  rescued  heathen  is  chosen  to  be  the 
model  and  instructress  of  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 
He  who,  of  old,  went  to  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  to  find 
a  father  for  believers,  has  chosen  his  fairest  and  fullest 
example  of  Gospel  faith  from  the  worshippers  of  Baal 
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and  of  Dagon.  It  is  indeed  deserving  of  remark,  tliat 
the  most  eminent  instances  of  faith  in  Christ's  claims 
and  powers,  recorded  in  the  Gospel  history,  should 
have  been  found  among  the  Gentile  world :  that  of  the 
Centurion  (of  whom,  even  after  the  call  of  the  Apostles, 
our  Lord  declares  that  He  had  "  not  found  so  great 
faith,  no  not  in  Israer*),  and  the  still  more  interesting 
case  which  the  text  brings  before  us.  Everything  in 
the  life  and  actions  of  Christ  is  profound  in  piirpose, 
and  pregnant  with  meaning ;  and  surely  we  can  disco- 
ver in  this  an  ordinance  of  the  most  perfect  propriety. 
If  it  be  through  the  special  virtue  and  dignity  of  the 
grace  oi  faith  that  the  new  dispensation  is  enabled  to 
make  itself  commensurate  with  the  world,  it  seems 
peculiarly  appropriate,  that  the  chief  examples  of  that 
grace,  which  was  thus  to  equalize  the  claims  of  all  the 
races  of  mankind,  should  have  been  selected  from 
among  those  who  were  to  gain  the  advantage  in  this 
equalization.  This  farther  typical  purport  seems  to 
have  been  present  to  our  Lord's  mind,  when,  after 
commenting  on  the  Centurion's  faith,  he  rose  to  that 
extension  of  it  which  was  yet  to  embrace  the  world : 
'*  I  say  imto  you  that  many  shall  come  from  the  east 
and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out."  Nor,  perhaps,  is  it 
altogether  unworthy  of  notice  in  this  point  of  view, 
that,  when  the  Church  was  indeed  to  be  declared  a 
church  of  Gentile  no  less  than  Jew,  the  iirst  believer 
— the  common  ancestor  of  the  world  of  evangelized 
heathen — was  a  man  holding  the  same  oflSce,  and,  it 
would  appear,  similarly  connected  in  habits  and  dispo- 
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sition  with  the  Jews :  for  as  it  is  said  of  the  Centurion 
of  the  Acts,  that  he  was  "  one  that  feared  God,  and 
gave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God 
alway," — so  is  it  likewise  said  of  the  Centurion  of  the 
Gospel,  that  "  he  loved  their  nation,  and  had  built  them 
a  synagogue."     And  I  may  add  that  this  respectful 
attachment  to  the  ancient  people  of  Jehovah  is  very 
discernible  in  the  language  of  our  immediate  subject, 
the  believing  Canaanite ;  for  she  not  only  addressed 
her  Redeemer  in  her  supplication  as  "  the  Son  of 
BavidT  (a  title  which  could  appear  honourable  only  t^ 
one  who  sympathized  with  the  feelings  and  preposses- 
sions of  a  Jew),  but  even  acceded  to  the  justness  of 
our  Lord's  strong  expressions  when  He  classed  her 
nation  as  **  dogs"  in  comparison  with  the  long-adopted 
'*children''  of  God.      If  this  remark  be  well  founded 
(that  the  prominent  examples  of  the  first  heathen  elect 
were  purposely  such  as   had  some  connexion   with 
Israel),  it  may,  perhaps,  be  properly  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  that  wonderful  dispensation  of  heaven, 
80  observable  through  all  ancient  history,  which  made 
the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  heathen  nations  depend 
]ai]gely  on  their  treatment  of  the  Jewish  people,  a  dis- 
pensation which  has  rendered  the  Israelite  prophets 
the  anticipative  historians  of  the  chief  empires  of  anti- 
quity: a  dispensation  which,  as  the  Jews  are  undoubt- 
edly reserved  for  a  mysterious  future,  may  not,  perhaps, 
have  ceased  so  completely  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
"  Behold,  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Jacob's 
tents,  and  have  mercy  on  his  dwelling-places.     Their 
children  also  shall  be  as  aforetime,  and  their  congrega- 
tion shall  be  established  before  me,  and  I  mil  punish 
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all  that  oppress  them'^ — Jer.  xxx.  18,  20.  "  Assemble 
yourselves,  and  come !"  cries  the  Spirit  of  God  by  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxix.  17) ;  "gather  yourselves  on 
every  side  to  my  sacrifice  that  I  do  sacrifice  for  you, 
even  a  great  sacrifice  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
that  ye  may  eat  flesh  and  drink  blood.  Ye  shall  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  mighty,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the 
princes  of  the  earth.  . .  And  I  will  set  my  glory  among 
the  heathen,  and  all  the  heathen  shall  see  my  judg- 
ment that  I  have  executed,  and  my  hand  that  I  have 
laid  upon  themJ^  If  these  predictions  refer  to  times 
and  events  not  yet  elapsed  (as  seems  most  probable), 
they  would  seem  to  show  that  the  eye  of  God  is  not 
yet  closed  upon  the  oppressors  of  Judah  (a  crime  of 
which  nearly  all  European  nations  have  at  various 
times  been  flagrantly  guilty),  and  that,  like  their  own 
Ark  wandering  among  the  Philistines  of  old,  they  are 
a  people  whose  indestructible  consecration  to  heaven 
makes  their  presence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
even  yet  a  mysterious  element  of  trial  and  perplexity. 
However  this  may  be,  the  choice  of  the  previous 
friends  and  reverers  of  Israel,  as  the  special  instances 
of  Gentile  faith  in  Christ,  may  be  considered  in  a  view 
beyond  this  ;  not  merely  as  a  striking  exemplification 
of  that  law  of  gradual  transition  which  seems  to  per- 
vade all  the  works  of  God,  spiritual  no  less  than  phy- 
sical,— the  heathen  being  partially  Judaized  before  he 
becomes  wholly  enlightened,  but  also  as  manifestly 
rendering  these  instances  more  appropriate  types  of 
the  entire  work  of  Gentile  conversion  : — externally, 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  in  all 
ages,  which  in  all  ages  must  include  so  large  a  Jewish 
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element,  must  build  itself  upon  Jewish  history,  au- 
thenticate itself  by  Jewish  prophecy,  and  proclaim  its 
great  Subject  the  fulfilment  of  Jewish  types ;  inter- 
nally, of  the  parallel  story  of  the  Gospel  life  in  the 
soul,  which,  perhaps,  finds  every  man  more  or  less  a 
Jew  in  heart,   in  pride,  self-reliance,  spiritual  igno- 
rance, and  formality, — before  it  conducts  him  into  the 
humility,  the  faith,  the  illumination,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  Gospel    And  thus,  enlarging  upon  the  subject,  we 
might  not,  perhaps,  refine  overmuch,  if  we  ventiired  to 
say  that  these  two  remarkable  cases  (the  Centurion 
and  the  Canaanite),  considered  as  recorded  fruits  of  the 
revelation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  in  and  adjacent  to 
the  immediate  scene  of  His  labours,  may  stand  as  fitting 
types  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Gentile  world,  as 
designated  from  the  sons  of  Noah: — the  Roman  Centu- 
rion, a  child  of  Japhet;  the  Canaanite  mother,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ham ;  while  the  Jews  themselves,  the  Lord's 
direct  subjects,  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel" 
to  whom  he  was  "  sent,"  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  whom 
the  whole  earth  was  to  be  blest,  form  ample  represen- 
tatives of  that  race  of  Shem,  who  only  are  wanting  to 
complete  the  universal  supremacy  of  Him  to  whom  it 
was  promised,  "  that  all  the  ends  of  the  world  should 
turn  unto  him,  and  that  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations 
should  worship  before  him."     Thus,  even  during  the 
earthly  life  and  pilgrimage  of  Christ,  had  the  great 
branches,  African,  and  eastern,  and  western,  of  His 
Catholic  Church,  their  seminal  representatives;  single, 
and  isolated,  and  obscure,  it  may  be, — but  the  more 
answerable  in  this  feebleness  of  their  infancy  to  that 
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"  kingdom  of  heaven"  which  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  "  which  is  less  than  all  the  seeds  that  be  in  the 
earth;  but  when  it  is  sown,  it  groweth  up  and  becometh 
greater  than  all  herbs,  and  shooteth  out  great  branches, 
so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  lodge  under  the  sha- 
dow of  it." 

Such  a  generalization  as  this,  of  simple  Gospel  inci- 
dents (which  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  I  beg  leave  to 
say,  without  patient  and  thoughtful  comparison),  seems 
to  me  perfectly  warrantable.  But  as  many  prejudices, 
from  various  sources,  lie  against  every  attempt  to  see 
in  Scripture  more  than  Scripture  expressly  speaks,  I 
will  occupy  the  second  division  of  this  discourse,  with 
some  brief  considerations  on  the  subject,  which  may 
prepare  the  way  for  an  attempt — simpler,  perhaps,  and 
plainer — to  penetrate  the  providential  mystery  of  this 
Canaanite's  gift  of  faith. 

I  confess,  then,  that  where  so  little  is  recorded  of  the 
most  wondrous  life  in  all  history,  1  cannot  forl)ear  ex- 
pecting depths  of  undeveloped  mysteries  in  each  of  the 
few  incidents  selected  for  special  memorial.  And  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  study,  though  men  may  indeed 
transgress  by  exaggeration,  I  fear  the  liability  will 
always  be  much  stronger  to  err  by  indolence,  oversight, 
and  neglect.  It  must,  indeed,  be  evident  to  every  one 
that  tlie  life  of  Christ  is  not  given  to  us  in  the  fashion, 
or  for  the  purposes,  of  ordinary  life-writing.  The 
detached  memoranda  of  the  Evangelists  answer  to  no 
such  idea.  We  have  no  regular  diary  (though  who  can 
blame  the  curiosity  that  sometimes  covets  it  ?)  of  His 
sayings  and  His  wanderings  ;  far  less  have  we  the 
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methodical  elaborateness  of  a  finished  memoir.     His 
story  is  cast  less  in  the  mould  of  a  formal  biography 
than  as  the  successive,  but  separate,  scenes  of  a  majes- 
tic monodrama.     A  mystic  shroud  still  envelopes  the 
daily  walk  of  the  Son  of  God.      The  Spirit  speaks  of 
Him  with  a  holy  and  reverent  reserve.     So  truly  was 
this  reserve  decreed  in  the  counsels  of  heaven,  that 
(wonderful  as  it  surely  is ! )  there  is  scarcely  a  fragment, 
beyond  the  Gospel  narratives,  preserved  of  the  express 
words  or  deeds  of  Jesus ;  a  fact  unparalleled  in  all  its 
circumstances.     And  when  Satan  (according  to  the 
usual  law  of  imitation  observable  in  his  operations) 
prompted  his  imhappy  agents,  among  the  early  here- 
tics,  to  overlay  the  true  with  false  narratives, — an 
attempt  renewed  not  long  since  by  an  English  infidel, 
K>  that,  like  the  shields  in   the  Roman  temple,  the 
divine  gift  might  be  imdistinguishable  among  its  human 
imitations, — the  watchful  providence  of  God  gradually 
discredited  the  whole  of  these  forgeries,  and  left  the  four 
authentic  records  as  the  sole  written  inheritance  of  the 
Church,  the  spiritual  aliment  of  every  race  and  nation 
of  man, — while  it  imprisoned  their  rivals  among  the 
dusty  tomes  of  the  learned,  to  magnify,  by  the  contrast 
(rf  their  extravagancies,  the  inimitable  workmanship 
(rf  heaven.     All  has  vanished  of  Him  who  "  spake  as 
never  man  spake,"  but  that  which  God  expressly  ex- 
cepted ;  but  this  again  supplies  another  wonder,  from 
which  I  cannot  pass  without  a  moment's  notice.     Ma- 
homet was  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the  sublimity  of 
his  Koran  (itself  a  pompous  plagiary  from  our  Scrip- 
tures, as    indeed    his  whole  religion  is   a  Christian 
A«r«y),  in  proof  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission;  but 
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lofty  imagery  is  not  very  difficult  to  borrow  or  invent 
Our  Gospels  (which  surely  are  themselves  of  the  high- 
est order  of  the  truest  sublime)  contain  a  characteristic 
far  rarer  than  any  sublimity  of  imaginative  decoration. 
The  hand  only  of  a  master  can  achieve  the  greatest 
"  effect"  in  the  fewest  strokes ;  and  is  it  not  astonishing 
that  a  few  scenes  and  a  few  discourses  should  convey 
an  impression  of  the  Actor  and  the  Speaker  more  dis- 
tinct and  perfect,  perhaps,  than  has  ever  been  conveyed 
of  any  man  eminent  in  the  world's  history,  by  the 
most  voluminous  biography? — so  that  every  one  (as 
far  as  natural  apprehensions  can  reach)  understands 
"  the  mind  that  was  in  Clirist  Jesus," — knows  how  that 
blessed  Personage  would  feel  and  act  in  any  ordinary 
conjuncture  of  life, — would  be  prepared  to  meet  His 
daily  habits  and  to  enter  into  His  line  of  conversation, 
— more  securely  and  completely  (and  this  from  a  calm 
perusal  of  the  Gospels  alone)  than  he  could  engage  to 
do  with  any  subject  of  the  most  copious  historical 
record, — nay  (such  is  the  irresistible  conviction  o{  His 
unrivalled  singleness  and  sincerity  !)  than  he  could, 
perhaps,  attempt  with  his  most  intimate  and  trusted 
friend.  And  this  (you  will  remember)  such  a  charac- 
ter as,  in  all  its  blended  ingredients, — so  new,  yet  so 
harmonious, — the  world  had  never  seen  before,  and 
has  seen  in  but  rare  and  feeble  imitation  since.  And 
hence,  though  the  records  are  so  few  and  brief,  they  are 
(by  a  marvellous  conciliation  of  difficulties)  abundant 
for  the  great  purpose  of  example.  But  to  follow  this 
topic  would  lead  me  too  far ;  and  I  am  now  speaking 
not  so  much  of  what  we  can  copy  as  of  what  we  can 
only  contemplate.  If,  then,  in  this  limited  history  which 
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the  Gospel  supplies,  we  find  the  miracles  of  Christ 
related  in  very  different  forms, — sometimes  aggregated 
in  a  constellation  of  mercies  ('*they  that  had  any  sick 
with  divers  diseases  brought  them  imto  Him,  and  he 
laid  His  hands  on  every  one  of  them,  and  healed  them  ; 
and  devils  also  came  out  of  mani/'  (Luke^  iv.  40,  41) ; 
or,  ^""^  great  multitiule  of  people  came  to  hear  Him,  and 
to  be  healed  of  their  diseases,  and  they  were  healed. 
And  the  whole  nudtitude  sought  to  touch  him,  for  there 
went  virtue  out  of  him,  and  healed  them  aW  (vi.  17-19), 
fcc.  ic),  sometimes  set  forth  with  a  minute  specialty 
of  place,  and  time,  and  manner, — we  cannot  but  sus- 
pect that  the  presiding  Spirit  that  governed  the  com- 
poeition  of  the  four  great  records  of  the  life  of  Christ 
roust  have  had.  His  reasons  for  the  difference.     We 
ctnnot  but  feel  ourselves  justified  in  seeking  for  those 
reasons  below  the  surface,  nor  are  we  to  be  deterred, 
by  the  opposition  of  some  and  the  extravagancies  of 
others,  from  expecting  that,  in  many  instances,  it  may 
he  permitted  to  patient  industry  to  seize  them;  though 
it  be  very  possible  ( indeed  I  believe  it  altogether 
certain)  that  the  full   intelligence    of  these  reasons 
inay  not  be  given  until  some  future  crisis  of  events — 
perhaps  until  the  completion  of  the  whole  mystery  of 
God — shall  itself  explain  them.     Many  parts  of  the 
Holy  Volume  (as  the  temple  of  Ezekicl,  and  others  not 
professedly  prophetical)  may  then   be  found,  though 
now  regarded  of  so  little  relative  importance,  to  be 
charged  with  the   weightiest  and   most  momentous 
practical  truth.     Doubtless  we  are,  in  some  measure, 
as  the  Jews  so  long  were,  the  conservators  of  treasures 
whose  real  force  and  scope  we  have  never  entirely  mas- 
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tered.  That  lan^uafre  of  actions  and  events  in  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  loves  to  speak,  seems  to  be  inexhaus* 
tible  in  meaning.  The  same  events  that  fulfils  an  an- 
cient prophecy,  often  becomes  itself  a  type  that  silently 
prophecies  a  series  of  future  wonders.  And  thus,  in  a 
manner,  God  makes  the  history  of  the  whole  world 
His  Scripture ;  and  monarchs  and  empires,  in  their  rise 
and  their  revolutions,  the  letters  of  His  mystic  page. 
But,  of  course,  such  considerations  of  the  profound  pur 
port  of  revelation  apply  mainly  to  the  written  word 
of  God,  and  chiefly  encourage  us  in  every  honest  effort 
to  sound  its  depths.  And  I  may  add,  that  these  consi- 
derations  alone  are  an  abundant  answer  to  the  objec- 
tor, who  smiles  or  sneers  at  the  anxiety  which  the 
modern  societies  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
manifest,  for  the  preservation  of  the  tokole  volume  in 
its  unbroken  integrity,  so  that  all  must  be  received  or 
none ;  and  who  asks,  what  would  public  morals  suffer 
though  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  and  the  Genealogies  of 
the  Chronicles,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  per- 
plexing visions  of  Ezekiel  or  Zechariah,  were  lost  for 
ever  to  the  public  eye  ?  The  answer,  I  repeat,  is  sim- 
ple and  decisive.  We  are  the  pledged  depositories  of 
a  treasure,  the  trustees  for  future  ages ;  and  as  we  have 
received,  so  must  we  transmit.  We  dare  not  measure 
the  depth  of  God's  purposes  by  our  penetration  of 
them.  The  Church  is  the  sworn  executor  of  Grod's 
solemn  bequest;  and  the  honest  executor  dares  not 
curtail  the  legacy  because  he  fears  that  a  part  may  be 
abused,  and  a  part  may  bear  no  interest.  If  the  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  preserved  at  all,  and  not  left  to  the 
providential  recovery  of  some  future  Hilkiah,  it  can 
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only  be  (under  God)  by  the  multiplication  of  copies, 
and  the  stem  principle  of  rescinding  nothing  which 
heaven  has  thought  fit  to  perpetuate.     Had  the  Jews 
acted  on  the  short-sighted  calculations  of  the  objector, 
we  should  at  this  day  have  been  without  many  of  the 
most  decisive  prophetical  authentications  of  Christ ; 
for  who  would  have  dreamed  that  Zechariah^s  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  or  his  King  lowly,  and  riding  on  an  ass, 
were  ever  meant  to  find  their  minute  fulfihnents  ?    Or 
who  would  have  thought  that   Jeremiah's   "Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children,"  or  Hosea's  "out  of  Egypt  1 
have  called  my  Son,"  were  (though  realized  in  a  lower 
Bcnse  at  or  near  the  times  of  these  prophets)  in  truth 
bat  the  dim  reflections  of  mightier  events  not  yet,  nor 
for  ages,  to  rise  u{)on  the  dark  horizon  of  time  ?     And 
vould  not  such  passages  have  been  (on  the  principle 
1  un  opposing)  among  the  first  condemned  to  inferio- 
rity, removed  from  popular  inspection,  and  thus  ex- 
posed to  gradual  neglect  and  ultimate  disappearance  ? 
From  these  suggestions  in  confirmation  of  the  truth, 
more  and  more  to  be  evinced  by  circumstances  and 
events, — that  "  all  Scripture  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
ind  reproof,  and  correction,  and  instruction,"  and,  more 
especially,  of  the  value  and  depth  of  every  line,  which 
tells  us  of  the  doings  of  our  Lord,  at  once  the  giver 
ind  fulfiUer  of  the  whole,  "  the  Author  and  the  Finisher 
of  the  Faith," — we  return  once  more  to  our  imme- 
diate subject,  and  endeavour  to  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  important  instance  the  text  brings  before 
lis, — ^itself  an  emblem  or  symbol  for  all  ages  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Jewish  privilege  into  Gentile  adoption,  of 
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the  steps  by  wliich  tlie  Lord  is  pleased  to  work  this 
merciful  providence,  and  the  grounds  and  conditions 
which  He  requires  in  those  who  obtain  its  benefits. 
Let  us,  then,  omitting  all  comparisons  of  other  mira- 
cles, or  other  interviews,  with  this,  confine  ourselves 
to  it  alone.  We  shall  find  it  abundantly  adequate 
to  represent  the  whole  mystery  of  heathen  salvation  ; 
to  picture  the  Church  (already  in  mysterious  pros- 
pect co-extensive  with  every  clime  and  family  of  man) 
approaching  humbly  and  believingly  the  Lord  of  all, 
and  soliciting  from  Him  who  cannot  refuse  the  prayer 
of  faith,  the  permission,  on  behalf  of  enslaved  thou- 
sands, to  become  His  emancipated  servants. 

I  call  your  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  race 
and  country  of  the  believing  mother  in  the  narrative. 
This  is  expressed,  with  some  variety  of  phrase,  though 
substantial  sameness,  in  the  two  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  in  w^hich  the  event  is  recorded  (with  great 
propriety  if  Matthew's  Gospel  was,  as  learned  men 
conclude,  mainly  intended  for  the  Jews,  and  Mark's  for 
the  Gentiles,  both  of  whom  were  equally  concerned  in 
the  incident).     The  variety,  however,  is  most  instruc- 
tive in  relation  to  our  present  purpose.     Christ  is  said 
to  have  "  departed  to  the  coasts"  or  "  borders  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon^'  and  the  w^oman  to  have  "  come  out  of 
the  same  coasts."      St.  Matthew  adds  that  she  was  "a 
woman  of  Canaan^      And  St.  Mark  tells  us  that  she 
was  to  be  considered  "  a  GreeF  (that  is,  in  religion  and 
habits), "  a  Syro-Pliomician  by  nation  "  Now,  I  request 
you  to  sum  up  these  brief  notes  of  country  and  origin; 
and  I  mistake,  or  you  will  find  them  to  embrace  every 
great  division  of  the  then  known  Gentile  world,  con- 
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sidered  as  to  position  relatively  to  Israel ;  and,  still 
more,  regarded  (as  the  Old  Testament  prophets  always 
regard  them)  with  a  view  to  their  open  hostility,  or 
hollow  and  treacherous  alliances — on  which  heaven 
always  frowned — with  the  original  people  of  God,  for 
whom  these  idolatrous  enemies  were  now  to  be  substi- 
tuted.    Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
sacred  territory  (though  in  remote  antiquity  on  terms 
of  alliance),  had  long  become  the  persecutors  of  the 
chosen  people ;  as  you  discover  in  the  triumphant  de- 
nunciations of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  mingled  now  and 
then  with  a  singular  strain  of  promise.    It  was  the  old 
prediction  of  the  Psalmist  that  the  "  daughter  of  Tyre' 
fchould  be  present  with  a  gift  at  the  nuptials  of  the  Mes- 
8iahd  spouse;  and  Isaiah,  though  he  bids  "  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  howl"  for  wasted  Tyre  (ch.xxiii.), yet  promises 
that  a  time  would  come  when  *'  her  merchandize  and 
her  hire  should  be  holiness  to  the  Lord."     But  the 
woman  in  the  story  is  further  declared  to  be  of  Canaan ; 
a  child  at  once  of  that  accursed  race  in  whose  room 
the  chosen  people  (now  to  be  forsaken)  had  of  old 
been  planted,  and  in  Canaan  of  that  "  Ham,  the  father 
uf  Canaan/'  who  stands  in  the  prophets  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Kgypt,  and,  more  or  less,  of  the  entire 
90uth.  But  she  is  also  *'  a  Syro-Phoenician,"  not  merely 
of  Phoenicia  in  its  Canaanitish,  but  of  Phoinicia  in  its 
Syrian  asixjct; — of  that  Syria,  then,  which  not  only  had 
sooften,  in  its  limited  acceptation,  been  the  foe  of  Israel, 
and  thence  bears  in  Isaiah  the  bitter  **  burden  of  Da- 
mascus/' but  which,  some  300  years  before  Christ's 
coming,  had  merged  in  itself,  as  one  enii)ire,  the  old 
glories  of  ^i.v.v^n'a, — the  Assyria  of  Shahnanescr,  Sen- 
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nacherib,  Nebuchadnezzar, — and  which  thus  involves 
in  its  associations  and  connexions  the  whole  body  of 
the  eastern  enemies  of  the  Jewish  people.  And  then, 
adds  St.  Mark,  she  was  "a  Greek;"  she  inherited  (from 
the  Greek  colonists  or  traders  of  her  country,  doubt- 
less) and  she  symbolized,  when  she  fell  at  the  feet  of 
Christ,  the  image-worship  of  the  west^  and,  bound  as 
that  was  with  all  its  habits  and  manners,  might  suffi- 
ciently represent  the  entire  mass  of  its  degrading  sen- 
sualities and  its  profitless  wisdom. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  the  suppliant  to  her  divine  Ac- 
ceptor. Christ  was,  at  the  moment  she  met  Him,  pur- 
posely a  wanderer  from  the  land  of  Israel,  displeased, 
w^e  may  conclude,  with  the  result  of  an  interview  He 
had  just  held  with  the  chiefs  of  the  unhappy  people 
His  favour  was  so  soon  to  abandon.  And  what  was 
the  nature,  what  the  subject  of  that  interview?  What, 
in  the  practical  Judaism  of  the  age  of  Christ,  would 
you  pronounce  to  have  been  most  imworthy  of  a  per- 
petual religion,  most  requiring  the  substitution  of  a 
system  more  comprehensive,  most  amenable  to  the  di- 
vine judgments?  You  would  reply,  its  bigoted  attach- 
ment to  spiritless  ceremony,  its  multiplication  and  en- 
forcement of  unauthorized  traditions,  its  complicated 
hypocrisy,  and  perhaps,  above  all,  if  you  were  to  select 
an  instance,  that  eminently  atrocious  device  of  hypo- 
crisy, by  which  its  teachers  instructed  their  pupils  to 
desert  a  parent  under  pretext  of  honouring  God.  Such 
precisely  are  the  subjects  upon  which  Christ  has  just 
met  and  refuted  these  miserable  guides,  *•  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  which  were  of  Jericmlem"  thus  represent- 
ing, though  in  Galilee,  the  very  heart  of  the  corrupted 
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people.      Just  such  are  tbe  guilty  perversions  upon 
which  he  has  cited  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xxix.  17), 
which  in  the  original  is  followed  by  an  express  annun- 
dation  of  some  most  mysterious  change,  a  ''  marvellous 
work  and  wonder  among  the  people,"  at  which  "  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise  is  to  perish,  and  the  understanding 
of  the  prudent  to  be  hid,"  but  which  is  to  "  make  Le- 
banon" (the  very  country  of  our  Syrian  suppliant)  "  a 
fruitful  field,  while  the  fruitful  field  becomes  a  forest." 
Just  such  are  the  accursed  doctrines,  of  which  He  has 
but  now  said  to  His  disciples,  telling  Him  on  His  way 
of  the  ofiended  Pharisees,  that  "  every  plant  that  His 
Father  had  not  planted  should  be  rooted  upj^  and  that 
tlie  blind  and  their  followers  ''should  hoth faUinto  the 
pit!^  Just  such  is  the  loathsome,  the  corrupted,  the  de- 
caying Judaism  from  which  the  Lord  of  Glory,  grieved 
yet  resolute,  turns  to  meet  the  woman  of  Canaan,  the 
worshipping  heathen;  to  meet  the  mystical  Church  of 
the  Gentiles,  as  she  comes  up  from  the  wilderness,  with 
tlie  stamp  and  credentials  upon  her  of  all  nations,  and 
people,  and  tongues ;  as  she  comes  to  find  Him  out  in 
His  loneliness,  though  (how  appropriate  is  tlie  parallel!) 
**Ue  would  have  no  man  know  it."  Blessed  Redeemer! 
•*the  thoughtful  guides  of  the  Church  of  old  assigned 
to  Thee  '*  a  double  will."  I  had  rather  bow  to  the  mys- 
tery than  discuss  it ;  but  here  at  least  we  may  discern 
^^  Thee  a  will  beyond  that  purpose  of  concealment ! 
^Vell  do  we  know  that  thy  kind  heart  was  already 
yearning  for  the  humble  believer  before  she  came  to 
Thee;  that  by  Thee  was  given  the  faith  that  brought 
"^^ ;  that  *'  Thou  couklst  not  be  hid,"  because  Thou 
8*vest  her  a  heart  to  sec  and  follow  Thee  through 
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thousands !  The  hour  teas  at  length  come,  that  Jere- 
miah saw  through  his  tears  of  old,  when  '*  the  Gentiles 
should  come  unto  Thee  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
should  say,  Surely  our  fathers  have  inherited  lies,  va- 
nity, and  things  wherein  there  is  no  profit!" — Jer.  xvL 
19. 

Now  for  a  brief  summary  of  the  interview.  It  is 
the  second  Adam,  and  the  Church  the  second  Eve  ! 
Humble,  repentant,  and  believing,  she  comes  from  the 
long  slavery  of  her  idols.  She  speaks  for  one  she  hath 
left  at  home  among  the  tombs,  harassed  and  torn  by 
the  tyranny  of  Satan.  Her  words  are  few;  she  strives 
not  to  be  "  heard  for  her  much  speaking,"  but  quantity 
is  compensated  by  intensity  of  feeling,  and  truth  of  con- 
viction. Tears  and  cries,  not  words  and  periods,  for 
Him  who  hears  not  with  human  ears ;  who  regards  not 
the  tongue,  but  listens  to  the  beating  of  the  heart.  Her 
words  are  few,  but  what  a  body  of  theology  is  here ! 
She  "cried  untoHim,  saying,  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord, 
thou  Son  of  David ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed 
with  a  devil."  **  Mercy,"  for  every  thought  and  pur- 
pose of  thine  is  compassion  ;  "  mercy,"  for  art  not  Thou 
the  long-expected  Messiah,  at  once  the  Lord  of  all 
and  the  Son  of  David,  true  God  and  true  Israelite  ? 
*'  Mercy  on  rw^,"  for  mercy  to  her  wretched  offspring  is 
one  with  mercy  to  the  Church  ;  for  "  the  daughter  of 
my  people"  groans  and  weeps  beneath  the  crushing 
bondage  of  the  Evil  One.  "  She  besought  Ilim,"  says 
St.  Mark,  "that  He  would  cast  forth  the  devil  out  of  her 
daughter."  She  acknowledged  that  the  true  solution 
of  the  physical  and  moral  (uirse  of  this  world  was  the 
supremacy  of  him  whom  the  Son  of  David,  and  He 
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aloue,  was  empowered  to  overthrow.    And  how  much 

more  can  we  add  to  Iier  creed  ? 
But  the  reception  is  as  remarkable  as  the  appeal. 

"He  answered  her  not  a  word."  A  course  so  unlike  His 
ordiuary  one,  so  unlike  that  prodigality  of  mercy  when 
crowds  were  healed  as  they  came,  marks  the  absolute 
peculiarity  of  the  occ^on,  and  points  to  a  wider  pur- 
pose, and  a  more  expansive  interpretation.  The  reli- 
gion of  Christ  had  at  first  '*  no  word"  for  the  Gentile ; 
and  its  subsequent  extension  was  only  an  instance  of 
that  triumphant  wisdom  of  heaven  which  (strange  to 
lay)  wrought  the  greatest  good  out  of  the  greatest 
evil,  and  enlightened  the  world  by  Jewish  blindness. 
To  deepen  and  enforce  the  contrast,  He  instantly  an- 
swers the  interposing  disciples,  and  answers  only  to 
fortify  exclusion:  "I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  Here,  then,  is  the  trial 
of  a  faith,  which  is  to  believe  His  character  in  spite  of 
His  words,  and  to  know  Him  merciful  even  when  His 
fflercy  is  shrouded.  Did  she  falter?  We  know  not 
vhat  momentary  misgiving  may  have  crossed  her  spirit 
M  she  heard  the  solemn  words:  **  I  cannot,  must  not 
pity  thee,  though  I  would !"  But  courage,  poor  sup- 
pliant! There  is  hope  in  the  very  nature  of  the  limi- 
tation. Remember  the  agonies  of  the  sufferer,  the  Satan- 
uoomed,  whom  you  have  left  behind  you  dependent  on 
the  success  of  the  appeal  you  make !  Remember  that 
on  the  strength  of  your  faith  she  hangs  more  truly,  than 
<JVer  gasping  disease  depended  on  the  energies  of  me- 
^cine;  that  in  your  firmness  her  health  returns,  with 
your  despair  her  case  is  indeed  desperate.  But  the 
Ionian  of  Canaan,  the  outcast  of  haughty  Israel,  re- 
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quires  no  reiiiindiiig.  "  She  came" — undaunted,  un- 
repelled,  she  came — ''  and  worshipped  Him,  saying, 
Lord,  help  me !" 

You  will  observe  that  the  pressure  of  the  trial,  in  this 
great  example,  lies  peculiarly  in  this,  that  it  augments 
as  it  advances,  and  only  ceases  when  it  has  reached  its 
acme.  When  the  thunder-cloud  has  swelled  and  dark- 
ened to  the  utmost,  it  bursts  in  a  shower  of  blessings. 
The  objections  of  the  Lord  are  twofold ;  one  taken  from 
the  limits  of  His  commission,  and  one  from  the  degra- 
dation of  the  object,  manifestly  the  bitterer  and  sterner 
rebuke.  And  I  need  not  remind  you  how  perfectly  the 
wkler  parallel  corresponds ;  how  answerably  the  body 
of  the  Gentiles,  the  oppressed  of  Satan,  were  excluded 
from  divine  favour,  partly  by  the  mysterious  limitations 
of  Providence,  and  partly  by  the  enormity  of  their  own 
pollutions.  On  this  I  cannot  now  insist  at  length  ;  our 
time  allows  little  more  than  to  survey  the  rejoinders  of 
the  Canaanite,  and  in  her  of  the  weeping  and  long- 
deserted  Church  of  the  heathen;  to  note  their  simple 
brevity,  and  yet  their  exquisite  pertinence.  It  is  plain 
that  there  were  two  ways  to  meet  the  two  objections 
respectively.  One  was  to  appeal  to  the  merciful  power, 
and  the  other  to  the  merciful  equity  of  the  Messiah. 
The  Spiiit  of  God  instructed  our  poor  Canaanite  in 
both. 

*'  I  am  not  sent  but  to  Israel,''  said  Jesus.  *'  She  came," 
not  with  an  argument,  but  a  prayer  that  involved  an 
argument,  ''and  worshipped  Him,  saying,  Lord,  help 
me!''  She  no  longer  calls  Him  Son  of  David,  for  her 
object  was  tori^^e  from  the  Son  oi  David  to  the  Son  of 
God,  from  the  Messiah  of  the  Jew  to  the  Messiah  of  the 
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world, — to  "  the  ZorcZ"  in  the  simple  majesty  of  the  name, 
yea,  to  "the  mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the  everlasting 
age,  the  Prince  of  peace."  She,  therefore,  designates  Him 
by  the  vaster  and  ampler  title,  and  adds  to  her  desig- 
nation *' worship."  She  insinuated  that  "the Lord" had 
power  above  His  commission  ;  that  this  plenipotentiary 
of  heaven  could  at  will  transcend  the  terms  of  His  in- 
structions ;  and  by  that  omnipotence  which  ruled  the 
world  it  had  created,  she  invoked  Him,  "  Lord,  help 
me !"  But  even  this  is  ineffective.  Faith  must  see 
more  than  power ;  and  the  Canaanite  must  pay  a  price 
for  being  the  model  of  the  Church  to  come.  Like  Him 
she  implored,  she  must  be  "made  perfect  through 
sufferings."  For — alas ! — omnipotence  acts  by  myste- 
rious and  often  exclusive  laws ;  though  the  agent  be 
almighty,  the  object  may  be  unfit  for  its  operation ;  the 
same  power  that  bade  Carmel  blossom  left  Sinai  a  de- 
sert. "  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread,  and 
to  cast  it  to  dogs;'  '*  Let  the  children  (St.  Mark  adds) 
first  be  filled !"  But  now  for  a  bolder  flight  of  the 
eagle- wing,  and  a  keener  glance  of  the  eagle-eye  of 
faith.  She  springs  from  the  supreme  control  to  the 
benevolent  equity  of  Providence.  She  rises  above  the 
clouds  of  the  divine  power,  often,  to  us  who  can  only 
see  them  from  below,  dark,  disturbed,  and  stormy,  into 
the  holy  serenity  beyond  them.  She  sees  the  calm 
Sovereign  of  the  universe,  partial,  yet  impartial  too, 
preferring  some,  yet  forgetting  none.  She  knows  that 
"His  care  is  over  a//  His  works,"  and — deepest  wonder 
of  her  heaven-sent  enlightenment ! — she  can  see  that 
He  loves  her,  and  yet  accord  His  unquestionable  right 
to  love,  if  He  please  it,  others  more ;  allows  she  can 
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ask  but  little,  yet  believiiigly  dares  to  pronounce  that 
little  certain !  She  will  permit  (would  to  God  we  could 
always  follow  her  in  our  speculations !)  no  mystery  of 
dispensation  to  contradict  the  truth  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter. "Truth,  Lord,"  is  her  retort,  for  the  calmness 
of  her  settled  convictions  left  her  power  to  point  her 
reply :  "  Truth,  Lord !  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  their  master's  table."  Ever}'thing  is 
here.  All  Christianity  is  concentrated  in  one  happy 
sentence.  She  believes  in  her  own  lowliness ;  she  be- 
lieves in  God's  absolute  supremacy;  she  believes  in 
the  secret  propriety  of  the  apparent  inequalities  of  His 
providence;  she  believes  that  those  inequalities  can 
never  affect  the  tnie  luiiversality  of  His  love.  God  is 
all,  yet  she  is  something  too,  for  she  is  God's  creature. 
Men  from  deep  places  can  see  the  stars  at  noon-day; 
and  from  the  utter  depths  of  her  self-abasement  she 
catc*-hes  tlie  whole  blessed  mystery  of  heaven :  like 
St.  PauVs  Cliristian,  ''  in  having  nothing,  she  possesses 
all  things."  No  humility  is  perfect  and  proportioned, 
but  that  which  makes  us  hate  ourselves  as  corrupt,  but 
respect  ourselves  as  immortal ;  the  humility  that  kneels 
in  the  dust,  but  gazes  on  the  skies!  Oh!  with  what 
joy  did  the  blessed  Teacher  see  himself  foiled  in  that 
high  argument! — how  gladly  did  lie  yield  the  victory 
to  that  invincible  faith ! — how  did  He  joy  to  see  the 
grace  thus  budding  which  He  himself  had  planted ! 
He  who  gave  Jacob  the  strength  to  wrestle  with  Him 
of  old,  gave  the  Gentile  mother  the  power  to  vanquisli 
Him  now !    "  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith,  be  it  unto 

thee  even  as  thou  wilt ! For  this  saying  go  thy 

way;  the  devil  is  g(me  out  of  thy  daughter  I" — Matt 
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XV.  28;  Mark,  vii.  29.  Yes,  the  devil  has  departed 
from  that  emancipated  frame.  "Her  daughter  was 
inade  whole  from  that  very  hour  "  The  colour  is  re- 
turned to  those  pallid  cheeks,  the  blood  no  longer 
streams  from  those  lacerated  limbs.  The  sepulchre 
and  the  desert  are  no  more  the  haunts  of  the  rescued 
maniac ;  the  mother's  love  is  triumphant  through  faith. 
Satan  is  dethroned  from  brain  and  heart,  the  faculties 
are  free  for  God.  And  say,  shall  not  we  assume  a 
louder  strain,  and  swell  the  burden  of  the  song  till 
heaven  shall  ring,  while  we — the  saved  from  Satan, 
the  mystic  antitj^xj  of  that  lone  victim — echo,  across 
the  chasm  of  ages,  the  praises  of  the  mercy,  that  crushed 
forever  the  earthly  omnipotence  of  Satan,  that  hurled 
4e  fiend,  "  like  lightning,"  from  the  heaven  of  his 
power,  and  raised  on  the  ruins  of  sin  and  sin's  slavish 
law  the  everlasting  monarchy  of  grace?  "  0  woman, 
great  is  thy  faith !"  0  Church  of  the  living  God,  great 
^^  thy  endurance  in  the  days  of  old:  "We  have 
heard,  and  our  fathers  have  declared  unto  us  the  noble 
things  of  their  day,  and  of  the  old  time  before  them  !" 
High  and  holy  is  the  inheritance,  thy  faith,  through  fire 
•ud blood,  hath  transmitted !  And  oh! — people  of  the 
living  God! — Gentiles  "grafted  into  the  olive  tree"  of 
Christ! — heathens  who  are  blest,  while  "  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  are  cast  out,"  whom  grace,  itself  un- 
hought,  hath  bought  from  hell,  buried  in  baptism  and 
therein  risen  again ! — shall  any  wile  of  the  seducer  de- 
hide  you  back  to  the  ruin  from  which  you  have  been 
^ved?  Shall  this  august  heritage  of  glory  have  been 
offered  and  bestowed  in  vain? — that  heritage  of  mercy, 
^0  smaller  though  thousands  share  it !     "  The  devil  is 
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gone  out"  of  the  Gentile  daughter,  but  shall  he  return 
with  tlie  seven  darker  spirits,  and  the  last  end  be  worse 
than  the  first?  God  grant  you  light  to  see,  and  strength 
to  avoid  this  fearful  doom ;  and,  knowing  that  graces 
abused  are  far  worse  than  graces  never  given,  may  He 
by  faith  and  godly  fear  enable  you  to  reach  that  holy 
country,  where  the  Canaanite  mother  has  ere  now,  it 
may  be,  learned  to  glory  in  a  celestial  Canaan,  and  the 
demoniac  daughter,  whom  Jesus  freed  on  earth,  has 
found  a  voice  to  speak  her  gratitude  in  heaven ! 


SERMON  XII. 


THE  FAITH  OF  MAN  AND  THE  FAITHFULNESS  OF  GOD. 


1  Thess.  v.  24. 
Faithful  is  he  that  calleth  you. 

THE  highest  object  of  man's  existence  is  undoubt- 
edly to  hold  communion  with  his  God.  For  this 
his  nature  was  originally  framed,  and  in  this  alone  will 
his  nature  ever  find  contentment  or  repose.  God  is, 
as  it  were,  the  counterpart  to  his  being ;  the  divine 
and  human  elements  are  fitted  to  each  other ;  and  hu- 
manity, without  the  corresponding  principle  of  Deity, 
is  a  thing  imperfect,  insufiicient,  incomplete.  This  it 
is  that  makes  human  life  such  an  enigma ;  this  it  is  that 
has  perplexed  the  speculative,  and  maddened  the  mis- 
anthropic, and  clouded  the  calculations  of  even  the 
amiable  among  mankind.  The  vital  tic  that  connected 
us  with  heaven  is  broken.  We  are  as  a  limb  of  the 
body  separated  (by  paralysis  or  any  other  internal 
cause)  from  the  benefits  of  the  general  circulation. 
God  is,  so  to  speak,  the  great  centre  of  life  and  motion, 
the  heart  of  the  universal  frame.  We  have  insulated 
ourselves  from  God;  we  have  deadened  the  nerve  that 
conducted  His  influences,  and  what  remains  but  a  mass, 
"with  perhaps  the  outward  appearance  of  life,  some 
wild  convulsive  struggles  that  look  like  life,  but  in 
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reality,  and  for  all  purposes  of  regulated  strength,  or 
useful  effort,  or  graceful  motion,  a  cold,  unprofitable, 
unanimated  mass!  And  this  is  just  the  condition  of  man 
80  long  as  he  continues  exiled  from  the  communion  of 
his  God ;  all  the  appearances  of  power  and  vitality, 
none  of  the  truth ;  faculties  prepared  for  action  but  no 
energy  to  set  them  in  play ;  like  that  Church  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  which  the  Spirit  writes,  "he  hath  a 
name  that  he  liveth,  and  is  dead  I" 

Were  man  wholly  and  hopelessly,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning, this  lost,  debased  thing,  such  expressions  as  I 
have  used  would  indeed  be  preposterous.  No  one,  I 
suppose,  ever  lamented  that  the  brute  creation  was  shut 
out  from  the  converse  of  angels.  Now  why  should 
this  be  so  ?  What  is  it  which  would  convict  of  gross 
extravagance  the  man  who  should  waste  his  days  in 
lamenting,  that  the  beasts  of  the  field  were  condemned 
to  perpetual  exclusion  from  the  glories  of  that  angelic 
community  which  encompasses  the  throne  of  God? 
Plainly,  because  there  are  no  organs,  or  faculties,  or  at- 
tributes of  any  kind  in  the  brute  that  point  to  a  brighter 
destiny.  There  are  no  traces  of  a  fall  from  original 
brightness;  there  is  nothing  about  him  which  makes 
it  a  practical  contradiction  that  he  should  be  as  he  is, 
and  yet  be  what  he  is ;  nothing  which  evermore  cries 
out  that,  though  corruption  be  around  and  within  him, 
there  is  a  voice  also  which  condemns  the  corruption, 
and  desires  that  seek  for  better  satisfactions  than  this 
miserable  world  can  ever  bestow!  The  true,  clear, 
unequivocal  perception  of  his  own  destitution,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  a  reunion  with  the  source  of  all  excel- 
lence, is  indeed  the  exclusive  gift  of  the  enlightening 
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Spirit  of  God ;  but  even  in  the  natural  man  there  ape 
fiiint,  occasional  gleams  of  a  something  over  and  above 
his  present  state,  even  though  he  knows  not  what  it  is. 
There  is,  at  all  events,  in  his  own  perpetual  unhappiness,  a 
tacit,  but  pressing  and  perpetual  proof,  that,  whatever 
be  the  nature  of  the  state  for  which  he  was  originally  in- 
tended, this  world,  most  assuredly,  from  its  incapability 
of  answering  the  call  of  his  whole  being  for  happiness, 
can  uever  have  been  that  state.    It  is  most  true  that  the 
manmay  never  once  have  declared,  in  so  many  words,  that 
he  feels  himself  not  in  his  native  element ;  but  what 
ivails  that?     His  sorrows,  his  tears,  his  whole  nature, 
tre  everlastingly  proclaiming  it.     This  is  a  confession, 
iwt  made  with  lips,  but  written  in  blood,  and  registered 
in  all  the  woes  of  all  mankind.     Every  domestic  be- 
reavement, every  public  calamity,  every  groan  for  him- 
6elf  or  for  others,  that  ever  was  uttered  by  man,  all 
•like  are  a  confession  (more  mighty  than  language  can 
devise)  that  man  was  never  ultimately  designed  by  the 
peat  Creator  of  all  for  a  scene  like  this ;  that,  by  some 
cause  or  other,  he  has  been  excluded  from  his  own 
appropriate  sphere ;  that,  made  for  God,  he  has  deserted 
Ws  Maker,  and  for  a  time,  in  terrible  retribution,  has 
b^n  deserted  by  Him  ! 

I  say,  then,  that  ever}- thing  in  nature,  but,  above  all, 
our  own  melancholy  conviction,  attests  the  reality  and 
we  consequences  of  our  separation  from  God;  and  the 
'eftson  why  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  point  is  this, — that 
Without  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  loss,  you  can 
^ever  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  value  or  the  nature 
^f  the  restoration.  It  is  by  the  length  of  the  dark 
*"ftdow  you  are  to  compute  the  height  of  the  elevation 
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beyond  it.  It  is  by  sunimiiig  up  in  your  own  minds 
the  long  catalogue  of  woe,  which,  even  within  our  own 
ordinary  experience,  sin  has  introduced,  that  you  will 
be  enabled  to  conceive  (as  far  as  man  can  yet  conceive) 
the  enormous  importance  of  that  manifestation  of  mercy, 
whose  object  is,  by  the  descent  of  God  Himself  among 
mankind,  to  bind  once  more  the  broken  links  of  com- 
munion between  man  and  God!  Yes,  if  there  be 
among  us, — and  what  assembly  of  human  beings  is  with- 
out such  auditors  ? — if  there  be  here  one  soul  that  has 
ever  mourned  in  solitude  over  hopes  deceived  and 
prospects  dimmed,  and  a  life  at  times  without  motive 
or  consolation,  to  that  person  I  would  say,  "  you  are 
yourself  among  the  most  powerful  proofs  of  the  deep 
truth  of  Christ's  eternal  Gospel !"  It  was  not  to  a  world 
perfect  in  all  its  elements,  that  He  came  upon  His  mis- 
sion of  salvation.  It  is  the  perpetual  mark  of  all  false 
systems,  that  they  begin  by  flattering  men  and  end  by 
debasing  them.  Christ  alone  began  by  teaching  (what 
you  now  feel)  the  bitter  lesson  of  man's  degradation, 
feebleness,  and  uncertainty,  in  order  that,  upon  the 
deep  foundation  of  human  depravity,  he  might  build 
the  immortal  structure  of  human  sanctification.  The 
gospel  oi  faith  is  not  the  gospel  of  a  consummate  para- 
dise, but  of  a  weak,  and  shivering,  and  wretched  world. 
All  your  sorrows  were  present  to  Christ  Jesus  when 
He  framed  His  own  glorious  remedy  ;  and  it  is  to  such 
as  you  that  he  speaks,  when,  early  in  His  blessed  work, 
He  proclaims,  that  through  Him  the  mourners  shall  be 
comforted,  and  "  the  weary  and  heavy-laden"  receive 
"  rest." 

Now  what  is  the  nature  of  the  restoration  provided 
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for  man,  wliom  we  liave  thus  seen  in  all  the  shame  and 
nriserv  of  a  banishment  from  God  ?     We  have  dwelt 
upon  the  wretched  characteristics  of  his  unredeemed 
condition.     We  have  dwelt  upon  the  evident  tokens 
in  his  nature,  of  powers  formed  for  a  mightier  grasp 
tnd  a  vaster  theatre.     We  have  seen  him,  along  with 
tlie  rest  of  "  the  whole  creation,"  "  groaning  and  tra- 
vailing;" unable  to  content  himself  with  darkness,  at 
the  very  time  that  he  is  "  loving  darkness  rather  than 
light"  If  you  believe  that  I  have  over-stated  one  item 
in  the  list  of  human  debasement,  I  am  content  with  the 
remainder.      But  well  do  I  know  that  there  is  scarce 
one  among  us  (would  we  all  but  make  the  examina- 
tion) whose  recollection  cannot  summon  as  sad  an 
ttsortment  of  weaknesses  permitted  yet  condemned ;  of 
fdlies  unavailingly  regretted  ;  of  promises  to  God  (for 
I  speak  to  baptized  Christians),  repeated,  and  reite- 
nrted,  and  broken  ;  of  purposes  of  amendment  delibe- 
rttely  rejected  or  carelessly  forgotten  ; — I  say  there 
W  few  indeed  among  us,  who  have  made  any  attempt 
to  realize  the  spiritual  life,  and  whose  memory  is  not 
charged  with  as  sad  a  catalogue  of  self-abasement  as 
^y  I  could  devise !    Recall  it,  then !    Recall  the  cause, 
•^^paration  from  God! — and  ask  yourselves,  what 
^U8t  be  the  nature  of  the  remedy  provided  for  man  ? 

The  answer  is  simple:  the  remedy  (whatever  its 
•pacific  nature  may  be)  must,  in  some  form,  be  a  resto- 
^^^^tim  of  the  communion  of  man  with  God.  And  this 
^  the  most  general  character  of  the  Christian  religion, 
•^-the  simplest  definition  of  its  nature  and  object  Man 
^  separated  from  God  as  a  criminal ;  the  communion 
^  restored,  by  free  pardon  on  God's  part,  and  the  ac- 
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ceptance  of  that  pardon  upon  man  s.  Man  is  separated 
from  God,  as  unholy ;  the  communion  is  restored  by 
accepting  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  instead  of  the  abso- 
lute sinlessness  of  Man,  and  by  that  perpetual  and  pro- 
gressive process  of  sanctification,  which  makes  a  lost 
and  ruined  soul  at  length  **  meet  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints."  Christ,  the  great  conduit  of  mercy  be- 
tween God  and  man,  arrayed  in  all  the  attributes  of 
the  two  natures  he  came  to  reconcile,  in  His  own 
single  person  effects  the  whole ;  justifying,  as  we  are 
in  Christ,  sanctifying,  as  Christ  is  in  us.  And  thus  it 
is  that  Christianity  restores  the  race  of  man,  by  restor- 
ing the  communion  with  God.  Thus  it  is  that  all 
those  perplexities  of  which  I  spoke  are  solved, — that 
humanity  once  more  meets  its  counterpart  in  deity, — 
and  the  harmony  of  the  universe  becomes  complete! 

Now,  of  this  ttnion  with  God,  which  is  the  great  pro- 
blem of  the  world,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Chris- 
tianity alone  seriously  ventures  to  attempt,  if  you  were 
called  upon  to  state  the  Ji7\st  great  characteristic^ — re- 
flect— what  answer  would  you  make?  Would  you  reply 
that  "peace"  attends  it?  True, — and  yet  peace  only 
"  attends"  it.  It  is  a  consequence  rather  than  an  ele- 
ment. Shall  we  say  "joy"?  The  same  objection  will 
lie ;  joy  is  less  a  part  of  the  union  itself  than  a  bright 
and  heavenly  light  which  perpetually  falls  upon  it. 
"  Gratitude  ?"  This  docs  indeed  mingle  deeply  in  the 
intercourse  with  God  ;  yet  the  intercourse  itself  must 
be  first  effected.  Suppose  then  we  call  it  "love"? 
What  tongue  can  duly  celebrate  tliat  consummate 
grace?  And  yet  love  is  rather  the  highest  point  of  the 
communion  with  God,  than   its  first  and  necessary 
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Step.     Where,  then,  shall  we  discover  that  first  step, 
and  by  what  name  shall  we  designate  it,  which  brings 
the  renovated  soul  into  the  spiritual  presence  of  God  ; 
that  state  which  contains  within  itself  the  essence  of  the 
connexion,  and  of  which  all  other  religious  affections 
are,  in  some  measure,  the  consequences  only  ?     If  the 
sacred  writers  have  ever  spoken  of  such  a  state,  by 
vfhat  single  term  have  they  been  accustomed  to  denote 
it?    To  discover  this,  consider  what  must  be  the  na- 
ture of  such  a  state, — of  the  state  which  first  actually 
establishes  the  soul's  conscious  connexion  with  its  God? 
It  must  concern  the  intellect,  and  it  must  concern  the 
heart,  for  the  soul  is  both.    In  the  former  view  it  must 
kehold  and  recognise  God  in  all  the  fulness  of  His 
attributes, — ^holiness,  justice,  and  mercy  ;  in  the  latter 
it  must  love  the  holiness,  dread  the  justice,  desire  the 
inercy.    Rightly  to  believe  in  Christ  is  to  know  and 
to  feel  all  three.     Before  this  state  of  the  soul  arrives, 
^e  communion  with  God  cannot  be  said  to  be  to  our 
wn  experience  actually  established  ;  and  after  it,  the 
communion  is  (for  this  world)  complete.     This  state, 
then,  contains  in  it  the  vital  spirit  of  Christianity  as  a 
practical  thing  ;  it  is  on  our  part  the  grand  passage 
from  a  world  of  wickedness  into  the  conscious  pre- 
sence of  Christ ;  it  is  the  internal  change  on  which 
eternity  is  suspended.     Whatever  be  the  details  of  the 
process,  the  process  itself  (if  really  the  genuine  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit)  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
ease,  comprise  in  it  the  seeds  of  immortal  glory.     I 
need  not  repeat  to  you,  that  this  complex  act  of  know- 
ledge and  affection  is,  in  the  Scriptures,  denominated 
the  act  or  grace  of  Faith. 
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You  will  DOW  perceive  why  it  is  that  in  this  maimer 
I  have  approached  the  great  truth  proposed  in  the  text 
That  truth  is  the  ground  and  warrant  of  the  intunaie 
communion,  which.  I  have  alreadv  declared  to  vou,  it  is 
the  great  oi»j*-'Ct  ot"  Christianity,  to  establish.  Chns^ 
tianity  is  a  "ministry  of  reconciliation,' the  restoration 
of  a  broken  bond.  Now  in  even'  perfect  union  there 
must  be  mutual  confidence,  and  a  strict  fulfilment  of 
engagements  on  both  sides.  If  man  be  trustful,  God 
must  be  "  faithful."  In  this  great  contract  there  must 
be  in  God  a  something  that  will  answer  to  the  faith  that 
is  in  his  humble  follower.  And  in  aflSrmation  of  this, 
—  to  show  that  there  is  indeed  a  perfection  in  the 
Deity,  correspondent  to  the  grace  He  gives,  to  make 
the  union  complete,  to  leave  nothing  imperfect, — the 
Apostle,  at  the  very  time  that  he  declares  that  man  is 
"justified  by  faith,"  also  reiterates  (as  if  to  show  that 
God  also,  in  another  sense,  shall  one  day  be  "justified" 
by  His  preservation  of  faith  to  man)  that  *' the  Lord  is 
faithful,"  that  "  God  is  faithful,"  or,  as  in  the  text,  that 
**  faithfid  is  lie  that  calleth  you  "  Thus  faith  in  man 
and  faithfulness  in  God  are  the  two  members  of  one 
spiritual  harmony.  Neither  is  to  be  conceived  with- 
out the  other.  Man,  without  God,  would  be  father- 
less ;  and  God  has  almost  permitted  us  to  say  that, 
without  his  people  (the  "little  children"  \vhom  He 
wills  not  "to  perish").  He  would  Himself  be,  as  it  were, 
childless  in  His  own  celestial  family! 

Having,  then,  seen  how  the  faith  of  the  believer  and 
the  faithfulness  of  God  work  out  that  blessed  commu- 
nion, which  Christ  came  upon  earth  to  establish,  let  us 
for  a  moment  dwell  upon  that  clement  of  the  two,  wliich 
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in  the  text  is  brought  more  directly  before  us, — even 
the  faithfulness  of  that  "  Father  of  light,  with  whom  is 
no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning." 

The  instance  of  God's  inflexible  fidelity,  which  the 
Apostle  notes  in  the  text,  is  gloriously  characteristic 
of  the  spiritual  system  to  which  we  belong.  What  I 
mean  may  be  illustrated  in  this  way.  No  words  can 
go  beyond  the  confidence  of  David  in  the  faithfulness 
of  God.  **  Thy  faithfulness  reacheth  to  the  clouds." 
•*  The  heavens  shall  praise  thy  wonders,  O  Lord  !  thy 
fiithfulness  also  in  the  congregation  of  the  saints." 
"  Thy  faithfulness  shalt  thou  establish  in  the  very  hea- 
vens." "  His  truth  endureth  to  all  generations."  To 
all  these  expressions  (and  hundreds  of  such  expres- 
sions), no  doubt,  high  and  spiritual  meanings  belong. 
Yet,  even  so  understood,  they  refer,  more  usually,  to 
the  mighty  works  which  God  was  to  perform,  in  ex- 
alting His  divine  supremacy  over  the  kingdoms  of  the 
«arth.  The  outward  and  visible  glories  of  God's  holy 
monarchy  appear  to  have  been  those  which  stood  most 
prominently  in  the  royal  Prophet's  vision.  Holiness 
VM  indeed  to  be  the  foundation  of  all ;  but  yet  a  holi- 
"iess  triumphant  in  visible  majesty  and  regal  pomp. 
But  what  is  that  faithfulness  of  God  to  which  St.  Paul 

• 

wvites  attention  ?  The  kingdom  of  God  was  to  him 
evidently  an  inward  and  spiritual  kingdom,  even  at  the 

• 

bine  that  he  looked  forward  to  "  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  and  the  glory  of  His  power,  wlien  he  shall  come 
to  be  glorified  in  His  saints."  How  profound  are  the 
^ords  with  which  he  introduces  liis  declaration  of  the 
fruthfulness  of  God  !  *'  The  very  God  of  peace  muc- 
%  you  wholly  ;  and  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit, 
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and  soul,  and  body,  be  preserved  hlamdess  unto  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Faithful  is  He  that 
calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it !"     It  was  no  relief 
from  temporal  evils  that  the  Apostle  promised,  no  se- 
curity from  adversity,  that  was  to  manifest  the  omni- 
IX)tence  of  God  exerted  on  behalf  of  his  people.     No: 
the  mercy  of  God  might  send  them  to  the  stake  or  the 
lions  ;  it  was  still  his  mercy,  if  it  but  "  kept  them  un- 
spotted from  the  world."     It  might  expose  them  to 
insult,  calumny,  and  wrong ;  they  received  it  still  as 
mercy,  if  it  "  established  them  in  every  good  word  and 
work."     Oh,  brethren  !  how  many  of  you  are  content 
with  sxich  faithfulness  as  this  on  the  part  of  your  hea- 
venly Father  ?     Is  this,  indeed,  the  tone  and  tenor  of 
your  prayers  ?    When,  in  the  solitude  of  your  closets, 
you  address  yourselves  to  the  great  work  of  supplica- 
tion, is  your  heart — (I  ask  not  what  the  lips  are  utter- 
ing)— is  your  heart  busy  in  pleading  with  God  His  own 
eternal  faithfulness  in  behalf  of  your  sanctification  and 
spiritual  safety  ?     Is  it  for  a  more  resolute  faith,  and  a 
higher  reach  in  holiness,  that  you  remind  Him  of  his 
pledge  to  hear  you  ?     Or  are  not  your  affections  too 
often  still  crouching  among  the  hopes  and  fears  of  this 
world,  even  at  the  very  moments  assigned  to  solitude 
and  prayer  ?     Nay,  at  this  hour,  when,  within  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  His  own  temples,  the  brotherhood  of 
the  Christian  family  meet  to  hold  communion  with 
their  common  Father,  are  no  such  miserable  visions 
presented  to  Him  instead  of  prayer  ?     And  sxich  sup- 
plicants speak  of  the  '*  faithfulness  of  God  !"  Yes,  God 
is  faithful  even  to  such  !    "  When  ye  spread  forth  your 
hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you;  yea,  when  ye 
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make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear !"  This  is  the  pro- 
mise to  such  as  insult,  with  a  mockery  of  devotion,  the 
loug-suffering  of  God;  and  to  such  promises  God  can 
be  awfully  "  faithful !" 

The  faithfulness  of  God  is  represented  by  the  Apos- 
tle, in  the  context,  as  extending  to  the  whole  man,  to 
'•body,"  to  "soul,"  and  to  "spirit,"  which  are  all  said 
to  be  "  preserved  blameless."    The  entire  of  our  feeble 
humanity  is  sheltered  under  this  canopy  of  divine  pro- 
tection.    The  "bod/'  is  subdued  into  its  place  as 
humble  minister  to  the  soul ;  the  "  soul"  is  guarded 
from  its  own  special  corruptions  ;  and  the  "  spirit" — 
the  element  that,  given  from  heaven,  is  still  nearest  to 
heaven — is  preserved  undecayed  amid  a  hostile  world. 
Here  is  a  defence  for  this  triple  nature  of  man.     And, 
of  a  surety,  the  mystic  Trinity  that  occupies  the  throne 
of  heaven  will  not  forget  this  humble  image  of  their  in- 
efikble  mystery  (for  so  the  divines  of  old  time  were 
wont  to  regard  it),  which  the  Apostle  has  thus  assigned 
to  our  inferior  being !     Surely  the  "  soul"  will  be  pre- 
served by  that  creative  Deity,  who  first  infused  it  into 
the  frame ;  the  '*  body,"  by  that  eternal  Son  who  was 
pleased  to  assume  it ;  and  the  '*  spirit,"  by  that  ever- 
Wessed  Spirit  who  Himself  bestows  it,  and  well  may 
guard  His  own  inestimable  gift ! 

It  is  also  said  of  this  faithfulness,  that  it  is  the  faith- 
fulness of  Him  "  that  calleth  you."  This  is  not  the 
'^^st  wondrous  circumstance  in  the  unalterable  faith- 
fulness of  God,  that  it  is  a  fidelity  to  ///6'  ofai  gracious 
^figagemeut.  He  calls,  and  He  is  faithful  to  His  own 
^^titciful  calling ;  He  summons  the  heart  to  himself,  and 
*Jv;  adheres  to  His  own  voluntary  summcms;  He,  with- 
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out  destroying  human  freedom  or  human  responsi- 
bility, of  His  free  grace,  commences,  continues,  and 
ends  the  whole  Christian  work.  Yet,  so  "  faithful"  is 
this  His  profound  compassion,  that  He  represents  Him- 
self as  bound  and  tied  to  the  impulses  of  His  own  un- 
constrained mercy.  There  is  no  bond  but  His  own 
love,  yet  that  bond  is  stronger  than  iron ;  and  He, 
whom  the  universe  cannot  compel,  commands  Him- 
self! 

With  such  a  God,  such  promises,  such  faithfuhiess, 
such  calls,  must  the  question  be  evermore  asked  from 
Christian  pulpits,  Why  is  there  a  delay  in  seeking  to 
appropriate  "  so  great  salvation"  ?  If  we  believe  that 
these  things  are  true,  that  the  baptismal  vow  is  no 
mockery,  and  the  Scriptures  no  delusion,  where  is  the 
earnest,  active  faith,  and  where  the  life,  that  answers  to 
it  ?  Wliy  are  our  prayers  so  often  a  superstitious 
form,  our  communion  with  God  a  name,  our  Christian 
profession  forgotten  or  disgraced  ?  Shall  it,  indeed, 
be,  that  God  has  bowed  the  heavens  to  make  offers  of 
mercy,  that  every  soul  is  invited  to  partake  of  His  in- 
exhaustible favour,  that  the  message  of  His  '*  faithful- 
ness" is  perpetually  proclaimed  and  universally  known ; 
and  yet,  that  year  after  year  passes  away,  and,  except 
for  a  few  happy  and  devoted  children  of  light,  scat- 
tered among  the  tribes  of  mankind,  the  world  is,  in 
effect,  still  in  darkness,  and  the  message  of  an  infinite 
love  known  hideed,  but  onlv  known  that  the  know- 
led»i:e  may  hnim  with  it  the  additional  laiilt  of  delilx?- 
i-ate  rejection  ! 

I  began  with  appealhig  to  our  comnum  experience; 
let  me  return  to  it  before  I  close.    I  would  ask  you  to 
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what  the  whole  efforts  of  human  life  are  diiected?  What 
18  that  wliich  all  pursue, — the  same,  though  sought 
in  a  thousand  paths  ?  Is  it  not  a  something  fixed  and 
stable,  something  on  which  hope  can  rest,  and  towards 
which  the  eye  of  the  soul  can  turn,  as  to  an  object  of 
settled  security?  It  is  not  for  me  to  conjecture  the 
special  desire,  pursuit,  solicitude,  of  each  I  address. 
The  countenances  of  men  are  not  more  diversified  than 
their  hearts ;  in  botli  instances  there  is,  out  of  a  few 
elements,  a  variety  almost  infinite.  But  this  at  least 
can,  assuredly,  be  said  of  all, — that  hope  is  perpetually 
pointing  to  some  future  object,  real  or  shadowy,  and 
that  no  agony  could  surpass  his,  whose  life  was  wholly 
without  motive,  or  expectation,  or  aim.  Now,  is  there 
one  among  us  who  can  guarantee  his  lot  from  bitter 
disappointment  ?  Is  there  one  here  who  does  not  know 
that,  whatever  be  his  special  pursuit,  let  it  be  once  at- 
tained, and  half  its  value  vanishes  ?  Is  there  one  among 
U8  who  does  not  know,  that  the  attainment  itself  is 
miserably  precarious,  and  that,  in  most  of  the  prizes  of 
this  world,  the  momentary  pleasure  of  the  winner  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  prolonged  disappointment  of 
hundreds?  And  can  you  feel  contentment  while  in- 
volved in  so  wretched  a  scene  as  this  ?  I  ask,  are  we 
to  have  no  ambition  to  escape  this  wearisome  round  of 
labours  that  bring  no  profit,  of  pleasures  that  have  no 
contmuance,  of  enmities  without  cause,  and  friendships 
without  permanence  ?  Desiring  something  fixed  above 
the  reach  of  change,  can  we  really  expect  to  find  it  in 
EWorld,  where  the  principle  of  change  is  the  only  tiling 
^changeable,  and  over  which  the  gloomy  shadow  of 
^^*ath  evermore  im[Xinds,  di^jturbing  every  calculation, 
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and  clouding  every  prospect  of  the  future  ?  These 
are  simple  questions,  they  are  addressed  to  your  daily 
experience;  the  youngest  person  here  is  old  enough  to 
answer  them,  the  oldest  can  give  them  but  one  an- 
swer ! 

Now  observe,  the  prominent  character  of  God,  put 
forward  in  the  text  before  us,  is  unsluzken  stability. 
"  Faithful  is  He  that  calleth  you."  In  opposition  to  all 
the  uncertainties  of  this  world,  He  purposely  sets  Him- 
self forth  as  the  single  object  beyond  and  above  change. 
**  I  am  the  Lord ;  I  change  not." — Mai.  iii.  6.    Having 
given  to  man  a  desire  for  some  object,  in  which  all  his 
j)owers  might  repose,  He  has  made  Himself  alone  that 
object     God  is  the  true  object,  but  we  seek  our  God 
everywhere  but  where  He  is  to  be  found.     We  seek 
the  God,  who  is  to  satisfy  our  hearts,  in  riches,  in  plea- 
sure, in  power;  we  find  Him  only  "in  the  face  of  Je- 
sus Christ."  There  He  discloses  His  own  unchangeable 
glory,  as  the  one  adorable  object  in  which  man  is  ulti- 
mately made  to  rest.   The7*e  is  the  sufficiency  for  every 
affection,  the  satisfier  of  every  want,  and  in  this  sense, 
as  in  every  other,  "  the  desire  of  all  nations."     Bre- 
thren, if  you  have  not  made  trial  of  this  great  source 
<>f  relief,  I  put  it  to  you,  have  you  treated  your  own 
case  fairly?     If,  in  the  midst  of  your  perplexities  and 
disappointments,  you  hear  constant  mention  of  an  in- 
fallible remedy,  are  you  doing  yourself  justice  when 
you  neglect  to  adopt  it  ?     How,  oh !  how  is  it,  that  the= 
prudence,  which  would  so  certainly  direct  us  in  th 
management  of  bodily  health,  utterly  fails,  when  th 
spiritual  life  or  death  of  the  eternal  soul  is  tlie  tre- 
mendous question  at  issue  ! 
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But  remember,  however  you  may  waver,  or  hesi- 
tate, or  procrastinate,  "  God  is  faithful,"  faithful  to  His 
warnings  as  He  is  to  His  promises  !     A  few  years 
more  (to  many  here  far  fewer  years  than  they  have 
already  past),  and  the  crisis  shall  at  last  arrive,  which 
shall  determine,  by  terrible  proofs,  the  awful  faithful- 
ness of  God.    A  day  shall  come  when  every  wavering 
half-believer  shall  learn,  how  truly  it  was  "the  god 
of  this  world"  that  "  blinded"  him  in  that  half  belief  ! 
At  that  hour,  that  inflexible  faithfulness,  which  forms 
the  rock  of  his  salvation  to  the  redeemed  one's  heart, 
shall  assume,  to  the  God-despiser,  the  terrible  form  of 
an  inflexible  curse.    The  permanence  of  God's  charac- 
ter is  the  very  warrant  of  his  doom,  and  the  seal  of  its 
eternity.     It  is  a  profound  and  impressive  remark  of 
Bishop  Butler  that  the  most  formidable  of  all  God's 
attributes  to  the  wicked  is  His  goodness ;  *'  malice," 
observes  the  sage,  "  n»ay  be  wearied  or  satiated  ;  ca- 
price may  change ;  but  goodness  is  a  steady,  inflexible 
principle  of  action."     The  very  same  attributes  which 
(like  the  pillar  in  the  wilderness)  present  to  the  saved, 
a  aide  of  light  and  protection,  shall  present  (themselves 
unchanged)  to  the  lost,  a  gloomy  apparition  of  clouds 
*nd  darkness.     The  justice  that  acquits  the  believer, 
^  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  shall  condemn  the  despiser 
^'^that  blood.   The  goodness  that  shelters  the  beloved 
^Mldren  in  the  bowers  of  Paradise,  shall  (to  us  mvste- 
''oiisly  but  truly)  abandon  to  his  punishment  the  guilty, 
^^^  the  benefit  of  the  universe.     The  wisdom  that  is 
•'^own  in  ccmtriving  salvation,  shall  be   "  justified  of 
*^r  children"  in  condemnation  also.     The  power  that 
'^med  a  heaven  for  the  blessed,  shall  be  revealed  more 
•^fully  still  in  he  structure  of  the  abodes  of  misery  ! 
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Oh,  brethren  !  what  is  to  be  gained  by  a  contest  with 
such  a  being  as  this  ?  Can  you  expect  to  sway  His 
eternal  purpose,  or  bend  to  your  caprices  His  eternal 
laws  ?  Think  you  that  He  will  waver  because  we  hesi- 
tate ;  that  He  will  forget  His  faithfulness  because  we 
forget  our  faith  !  Never,  never  !  You  must  alter,  for 
God  wiU  not.  We  beseech  you,  then,  "  be  ye  recon- 
ciled !"  The  ransom  has  long  been  paid,  heaven  is 
open,  and  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
Everything  is  ready  but  the  heart  of  man  !  Do  you  in 
anywise  feel,  under  the  impulses  of  God's  grace,  that  it 
were  high  time  this  matter  were  settled  between  you 
and  your  Judge  ?  Pause  not  one  hour  in  setting  cor- 
dially about  it !  Those  who  love  God  will  be  your  ex- 
amples and  instructors.  Be  with  them  in  prayer  and 
watching.  Seek  for  the  light  where  God  has  bade  you 
expect  it;  seek  it  with  an  earnest,  humble,  persevering 
heart ;  and  God  Himself  will  raise  up  in  your  minds 
the  lamp  of  His  own  immortal  truth.  With  His  own 
Spirit  He  will  teach  you,  and  with  His  own  love  sur- 
round you,  and  with  His  own  power  protect  you,  and 
with  His  own  joy  refresh  you.  The  whole  host  of 
heaven  will  be  your  spectators  and  applauders.  You 
may  have  to  bear  the  coldness  of  earthly  friends  (for 
such  things  must  sometimes  be),  but  you  will  do  it 
only  to  enter  into  a  holier  intimacy  with  "  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born  which  are  writ- 
ten in  heaven."  You  may  perhaps  have  to  resign  some 
of  the  distinctions  of  earth,  but  the  everlasting  home 
prepared  for  you  in  heaven  will  more  than  compensate 
the  paltry  loss.  You  will  give  up  "  this  world,"  but 
you  will  receive  in  return  the  God  of  the  universe ! 
**  Faithful  is  He  that  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it" 


SERMON  XIII. 


THE  WEDDING  GARMENT. 

PREACHED  ON  THE  SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITT. 


Matt.  xxii.  11-14. 

And  when  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  saw  there  a  man 

whiA  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment : 
And  he  saiih  unto  him,  Friend,  how  camest  thou  in  hither,  not 

hoeing  a  wedding -garment  f     And  he  was  speec/Uess. 
Then  said  the  king  to  the  servants,  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and 

take  him  away,  and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness  ;  t/iere  shall  be 

fBeeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
for  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 

'pHESE  verses,  though  taken  from  a  different  Evan- 
■*■  gelist,  form  the  second  part, — the  closing  scene 
•irf  consummation  of  the  impressive  parable  of  the  fes- 
tival and  guests,  which  you  heard  read  as  the  Gospel 
of  this  day.  They  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  derive 
•  peculiar  awfulness  from  the  connexion  in  which  they 
<^ccur.  I  do  not  merely  mean  that  that  connexion  puts 
tke  tremendous  import  of  these  verses  beyond  doubt, 
^t  is  too  obvious  to  require  much  confirmation  ;  but 
^the  connexion  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  parable 
pvea  the  prediction  now  before  us — the  prediction  of 
eternal  judgment — all  the  terrible  simplicity  of  a  plain 
^tter  of  historical  fact.     For  this  parable — the  series 
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of  events  symbolized  in  the  parable — stretches  across 
all  time,  from  the  first  call  of  the  Jews  to  the  final 
judgment  of  mankind.  Part  is  past,  part  is  to  come; 
we  are  in  the  midst.  The  part  that  is  past, — the  re- 
peated invitations,  the  perverse  refusals,  the  fearful 
punishment  of  the  Jewish  people,  is  certain,  for  it  is 
fulfilled ;  certain,  not  in  the  expectation  of  faith,  but 
in  the  ordinary  belief  of  historical  record  ;  certain, 
exactly  as  we  are  certain  of  any  unquestionable  event 
of  times  gone  by,  of  the  leading  circumstances  of  any 
national  history  whatever, — of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  or  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  Norman 
Conquest,  or  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Nothing  is  of  such  felt  reality  as  what  we  know  to  be 
past.  It  has  made  sure  of  existence.  No  power  can 
ever  make  that  to  be  in  itself  doubtful,  or  barely 
possible,  which  has  already  occurred.  Not  Omnipo- 
tence itself  could  now  make  that  not  have  been  which 
has  been.  But  part  of  the  parable — that  which  we  are 
about  to  be  engaged  on — is  yet  to  come  ;  and  what  I 
desire  to  impress  is  this,  that  the  felt  reality  which 
belongs  to  the  one  communicates  itself,  with  a  most 
awful  power,  to  the  other  ;  that  it  makes  the  future 
event  as  much  a  matter  of  downright  historical  cer- 

• 

tainty  as  the  past  event.  They  are  both  equally  in- 
cluded in  the  one  simple  sketch,  and  when  that  sketch 
was  drawn,  both  were  alike  future.  The  great  event 
of  the  divine  vengeance  on  the  Jews,  in  the  seventh 
verse,  was  just  as  much  a  thing  to  come^  as  the  univer- 
sal judgment  in  the  verses  before  us,  at  the  time  th& 
Lord  spoke  the  parable  that  proclaims  both.  Both 
then  to  come  ;  both  were  predicted  in  the  self-sam 
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prophecy  ;  one  has  notoriously  taken  place  ;  who  can 
doubt  that  the  other  is  certain  ?  He  who  was  so  fear- 
fully right  when  He  predicted  the  one,  was  surely  not 
mistaken  in  predicting  the  other.  The  one  was  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  Jewish,  the  other  the  strictly 
analogous  judgment  of  the  Church  universal.  Events 
have  made  the  one  a  fact,  and  we  look  back  upon  it  as 
such  ;  events  as  surely  will  make  the  other  a  fact  too, 
and  the  time  will  as  surely  come,  when,  from  a  point 
in  the  eternal  ages  yet  to  be,  men  will  look  back  upon 
what  we  now  call  the  Last  Day,  and  see  in  it,  too,  the 
first  day  of  a  further  and  mightier  dispensation,  the 
dawn  of  a  new  celestial  development  of  the  one  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  God. 

This  awful  certainty  of  the  judgment  prophecy,  aris- 
ing out  of  its  being  but  one  of  a  chain  of  predicted 
events,  of  which  some  are  now  undoubtedly  certain, 
because  already  past,  seems  to  me  so  very  important, 
as  a  matter  of  practical  impression,  that  I  may  be  par- 
doned attempting  a  further  illustration  of  it.  Take  for 
this  purpose  some  succession  of  events  familiar  to  us 
all,  the  more  familiar  the  better.  Let  us  suppose  that, 
at  the  time  when  Britain  was  peopled  by  half  savage 
tribes,  before  the  period  of  the  Roman  sway,  some 
gifted  seer  among  the  Druids  had  engraven  upon  a 
rock  a  minute  prediction  of  a  portion  of  the  future 
history  of  the  island.  Suppose  he  had  declared,  that  it 
should  ere  long  be  conquered  by  a  warrior  people  from 
the  south  ;  that  he  should  name  the  Caesar  himself, 
describe  his  eagle  standard,  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  conquest.  Suppose  he  should  portray  the  Sax- 
on invasion  centiu*ies  after, —  the  sevenfold  division 

Q 
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of  the  monarchy,  the  Danish  inroad,  the  arrival  and 
victory  of  the  Normans.  Our  imagined  prophet  pauses 
here,  or  at  whatever  other  precise  period  you  please 
to  suppose  ;  and  his  next  prediction,  overleaping  a  vast 
undescribed  interval,  suddenly  represents  the  England 
of  the  present  day.  Now  conceive  the  forefathers  of 
existing  England  to  have  studied  this  wondrous  record, 
and  to  find  to  their  amazement  that  every  one  of  its 
predictions  was  accurately  verified  ;  that  as  their  ge- 
nerations succeeded,  they  but  walked  in  the  traces 
assigned  for  them  by  the  prophetic  inscription,  and  all 
it  spoke  progressively  became  fact.  Can  we  suppose 
that,  however  far  away  in  futurity  was  the  one  remain- 
ing event,  and  however  impossible  to  theni^  at  their 
early  stage,  to  conceive  the  means  by  which  all  the 
present  wonders  of  this  mighty  empire  could  ever  be 
realized,  they  would  permit  themselves  to  doubt  its 
absolute  certainty,  after  sucli  overwhelming  proofs  of 
the  supernatural  powers  of  the  seer  who  guaranteed  it? 
Would  they  not  shape  their  course  as  confidently  in 
view  of  the  unquestionable  future,  as  in  reference  to  the 
imquestionable  past?  In  short,  would  not  that  future  be 
already  considered,  in  a  manner,  historical, — already 
a  fixed,  integral  portion  of  the  story  of  the  nation?  It 
is  just  thus  we  call  on  you  to  regard  the  great  Pro- 
phet's announcement  of  the  judgment  to  come.  That 
too  is  predicted,  but  as  one  event  among  many, — 
among  many  that  are  now  undeniably  certain,  for  they 
are  now  actually  pust.  An  event,  future  when  the 
Lord  spoke,  is  now  an  old  historical  epoch  ;  and  that 
very  event  is  here  bound  up  with  the  revelation  of  the 
judgment.     I  ask  you  does  not  this  connexion  give  a— 
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terrible  reality  to  our  expectation  of  that  judgment? 
That  the  sun  shall  rise  to-morrow  is  not  as  certain  as 
the  judgment  to  come  ;  for  that  sunrise,  sure  as  it  may 
be,  can  hardly  be  called  as  sure  as  what  we  know  to  be 
past ;  and  the  past  is  not  more  certain  than  the  judg- 
ment, since  the  same  unerring  voice,  long  before  either, 
has  declared  them  both.     Awful  surely  is  it,  thus  to 
feel  ourselves  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  these  au- 
thentic testimonies  of  the  great  consummation  to  come; 
these  plain,  undeniable  proofs  that  we  are  moving  on- 
ward, and  events  on  all  sides  converging,  to  a  point 
already  fixed  in  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High.    Doubt 
that  the  knowledge  was  supernatural,  and  the  utter- 
ance, too,  when  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  sitting 
^th  His  few  poor  followers.  He  calmly  declared  that 
superb  Jerusalem  should,  within  that  generation,  be  a 
ruin,  and  these  few  poor  followers  go  forth  to  revolu- 
tionize the  earth  ; — then  may  you  doubt  that  same  voice 
when  it  spake,  in  that  self-same  hour,  of  the  judgment, 
Dot  of  Jerusalem,  but  of  the  world,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Church  no  longer  militant,  but  triumphant 
*nd  in  glory ! 

It  is  this  great  coming  event,  then,  of  which — itself 

unseen — the  awful  shadow  has,  in  the  fate  of  Jeru- 

^slem,  already  fallen  across  the  history  of  the  world, 

^at  the  Lord  here  describes.      This  marriage  feast, 

^  which  the  parable  speaks,  is  to  take  place  in  the 

^urts  of  heaven  ;  it  is  the  future  everlasting  espousal 

^''Christ  to  His  Church,  at  last  by  Himself  to  Himself 

P^sented,  "  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,"  '*  holy  and 

^thout  blemish  ;"  the  same  majestic  ceremonial  which 

^^  elsewhere,  by  the  very  same  prophetic  figure,  enti- 

q2 
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tied  "  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb,"  when  "  His 
bride  shall  have  made  herself  ready ;"  that  eternal  union 
of  Christ  and  the  blessed,  of  which  St.  Paul  instructs 
us  that  all  earthly  marriages  are  types, — of  which,  above 
all,  that  first  marriage  in  Eden  was  a  type,  for  from  the 
body  of  this  second  Adam  also  is  His  Eve — ^'  the  mo- 
ther of  all"  that  be  spiritually  **  living" — formed.  The 
scene,  then,  is  in  heaven  ;  but  it  is  preceded  by  a  long 
and  momentous  'process  upon  earth  ;  it  is  a  festival 
with  guests  ;  these  guests  must  be  invited  ere  they  can 
present  themselves  to  be  received.  And  now  is  the 
time,  and  this  world  the  scene,  of  the  invitation.  Of 
this  invitation,  therefore,  we  must  first  speak,  and  then 
of  the  qualification — the  appropriate  "  wedding  gar- 
ment"— of  the  guests  ;  and  lastly,  of  the  awful  con- 
summation in  the  text, — the  lack  of  the  qualification  of 
this  spiritual  apparel  of  the  soul,  and  its  consequence. 

I.  To  us,  then,  how  and  when  is  this  invitation  ac- 
tually addressed  ? 

1.  It  is  delivered  to  us,  first  of  all,  in  our  Baptism^ 
when,  taken  out  of  the  mass  of  Adam,  we  are  translated 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  when  "buried  by  Baptism 
into  His  death,"  "buried  with  Him  in  Baptism,"  we  are 
thence  "  risen  with  Him  through  faith  of  the  operation 
of  God  who  raised  Him ;"  when  solemnly,  by  that  most 
holy  rite,  introduced  into  the  spiritual  sphere,  even 
the  outer  chamber  of  "  the  house  not  made  with  hands 
eternal  in  the  heavens,"  we  are  thenceforth  (oh!  most 
awful  privilege,  profession,  and  responsibility,  our  in-  - 
efiable  blessing  or  our  tenfold  condemnation!)  enrolled.^ 
as  the  children  of  God,  members  of  the  crucified  andB 
ascended  Christ,  expectant  inheritors  of  the  kingdon 
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of  heaveD.  And  thus,  too,  in  reference  to  the  subse- 
quent mystery  of  the  parable,  in  Baptism  is  the  holy 
garment  said  to  be  bestowed  ;  for  "  as  many  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ." 

2.  But  in  the  delivery  of  that "  unspeakable  gift,"  we 
have  most  of  us  been  unconscious  recipients,  blessed 
and  unknowing  of  our  blessings.  Therefore  it  is  wisely 
provided  that,  with  our  own  free  and  deliberate  assent, 
we  should  adopt  and  publicly  testify  to  the  grace  of 
God.     And  thus,  through  the  ministration  of  Christ's 
chief  ministers  among  us,  is  the  delivery  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  invitation  reiterated  and  established  in 
our  Confirmation.     And  there^  as  on  the  one  hand  we 
solemnly  proclaim  that  the  vows  of  oiu:  Baptism  are 
indeed  upon  us, — that  by  the  covenant  of  our  Baptism 
we  refuse  not  to  stand  or  fall ;  so,  on  the  other,  may 
we  trust  that,  in  answer  to  the  prayer,  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  to  illumine  and  to  fortify  are  not  withlield ;  and 
(once  more  in  reference  to  the  garment  of  the  parable) 
that,  as  in  our  Baptism  we  have  **  put  on  Christ,"  so  now 
we  are  enabled,  as  well  as  exhorted,  to  "  put  on  the 
«pAofe  armour  of  God,"  therewith  to  "  stand  against  the 
wiles  of  the  devil,"  to  "  withstand  in  the  evil  day,"  and 
"having  done  all,  to  stand." 

3.  Again  is  this  invitation  delivered  to  us,  and  the 
^hole  imagery  of  tliis  very  parable  vividly  exliibited, 
^hen,  after  the  ministerial  proclamation  of  divine  for- 
giveness to  "all  that  witli  hearty  repentance  and  true 
^••ith  turn  to  God,"  we  are  admitted  to  share,  in  a  mys- 
^i"y,  the  spiritual  sustenance  of  the  Lord's  holy  table. 
^^  is  in  the  sense  of  this  close  and  obvious  application, 
^at  our  own  Church  warns  her  communicants  to  "come 
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holy  and  clean  to  such  a  heavenly  feast,  m  the  marriage 
garment  required  of  Grod  in  Holy  Scripture."  Every 
such  occasion  is  indeed  a  shadow, — rich,  no  doubt,  with 
substantial  blessings,  but  yet  in  its  prospective  cha- 
racter a  shadow,  of  the  eternal  festival,  combined  tviA 
the  eternal  judgment  to  come.  Hence  it  is  that,  with 
its  character  of  inestimable  blessedness,  St.  Paul  so 
awfully  mingles  (exactly  as  in  our  parable)  the  notion 
of  an  accompanying  judgment: — *'let  a  man  examine 
himself,  and  so  let  him  eat ;"  "  he  that  eateth  and  drink- 
eth  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation,"  or 
**  judgment,"  **  to  himself."  And  so  should  each  Chris- 
tian make  every  such  periodical  approach  to  God  an 
occasion  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  self-inquiry  ;  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  last  awful  scrutiny  ;  a  prelibation  of 
judgment ;  an  inward  realizing  of  that  tremendous  hour 
when  sight  shall  behold — in  horror  or  in  transport — 
the  Christ,  who  is  now  spiritually  and  sacramentally 
received  by  faith. 

4.  But  not  alone  in  those  holy  offices  of  the  house 
of  God  (two  of  them  the  express  provision  of  Christ 
Himself,  and  channels  of  His  mysterious  graces,  the 
third  an  ancient  and  holy  observance  in  which  God's 
presence,  if  not  directly  covenanted,  may  be  confidingly 
hoped);  not  alone  in  these  is  the  merciful  invitation  of 
our  God  to  His  high  festival  given  and  received.  .His 
own  words  forbid  any  such  limitation :  "  All  day  long 
have  I  stretched  out  mine  hands."  "  Wisdom  uttereth 
her  voice  in  the  streets,  she  crieth  in  the  chief  place 
of  concourse"  (the  highways  of  our  parable),  "in  the 
opening  of  the  gate??,  in  the  city,  she  uttereth  he 
words."  Ever}'  urgent  appeal  of  the  ministers  of  Christn 
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to  their  charges, — every  new  proclamation  of  "  the 
goodness  and  severity  of  God," — every  exhortation  that, 
sinners  themselves,  they  yet  feel  constrained  to  make 
to  fellow-sinners, — all  alike  are  reiterated  utterances  of 
the  one  perpetual  invitation  of  the  Lord  of  this  ever- 
lasting festival,  eager  to  crowd  His  banquet  with  happy 
and  rejoicing  guests.     The  desire  to  return  to  Him  is 
itself  a  proof  of  His  willingness  to  receive ;  for  it  was 
He  who  gave,  and  therefore  gave  the  desire.     At  this 
hour,  though  weak  are  the  lips  that  deliver  to  you  His 
message,  yet  it  is  His  message  still.     He  it  is  who 
Himself  solicits  you  who  listen,  by  me  who  speak,  and 
prays  you  from  His  own  omnipotent  throne  to  hear  and 
to  believe.     He  forces  not  your  obedience ;  He  be- 
seeches you  to  obey.     It  is  the  mystery  of  the  parable 
that  God  is  suppliant  to  His  creature.     He  who  ago- 
mzed  beneath  created  hands,  still,  in  the  perpetuated 
spirit  of  that  miraculous  love,  as  it  were,  protracts  His 
^wn  humiliation,  and  beseeches  the  beings  He  has 
inade  to   make  Him    happy  by   making   themselves 
hiessed.  He  could  compel,  but  He  will  not;  for  He  un- 
^^tands  His  own  glory.     It  is  His  highest  glory  to 
^^iciUate  divine  omnipotence  with  the  unimpaired  frec- 
^^in  of  man,  that  ''His  people"  should  be  ''willing  in 
"lo  day  of  His  power,'' 

Through  all  the  creation  below  man  His  will  is  the 
^^\v  of  their  operations.  In  man  aUme — free,  self-con- 
**^ious  man—  His  will  would  risk  the  dishonour  of  dis- 
'•^bediencc,  that  it  might  enjoy  the  glory  of  voluntary 
Subjection.  Served  by  the  powers  of  the  inuninuite 
^tiiverse,  the  King  of  all  that  wondrous  array  wearies 
'^f  an  obedience  that  proves  but  His  power  and  llis 
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wisdom.  He  demands  a  higher  and  holier  bond  than 
the  laws  of  brute  nature  can  supply, — unconscious,  me- 
chanical ministers  of  His  will.  The  orbs  of  heaven,  "the 
moon  and  the  stars  which  he  hath  ordained,"  revolve 
in  obedience  to  a  command  they  know  not.  But  He 
would  be  obeyed  by  the  nobler  attractions  of  the  heart; 
the  willing  service,  in  which  love  is  the  all-sufficing 
law  that  preserves  the  spirits  of  His  blessed  ones  revolv- 
ing, in  changeless  harmony,  around  the  divine  centre 
of  their  regenerate  life. 

5.  And  yet  there  is  a  force,  an  indirect  and  most 
gracious  constraint,  whereby  He  would  sometimes  re- 
mind the  careless  of  His  invitation.  The  ^'chastise- 
ments'^ of  God  speak  His  summons  with  an  eloquence  of 
their  own.  Earthly  tribulations  are  His  apostles.  It  is 
in  the  depths  of  mourning  hearts  His  call  meets  its 
surest,  its  profoundest  echo.  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,"  to  whom  mourning  has  taught  the  need  of  this 
higher  consolation  ;  happy  the  tempest  that  casts  its 
wrecks  upon  the  shores  of  Paradise.  The  object  which 
preachers  have  vainly  essayed  for  years,  one  stroke  of 
affliction  may  achieve.  It  is  when,  alone  and  comfort- 
less, amid  his  crushed  and  shattered  hopes,  the  victim 
slowly  awakes  to  the  treachery  of  the  **  god  of  this 
world,"  that  we  may  trust  the  rebel  heart  will  at  length 
bethink  itself  of  returning  to  its  abandoned  God. 

Thus,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  forms,  goes  forth  the 
incessant  proclamation  of  a  God  who  still  waiteth  to 
be  gracious,  the  invitation  of  the  ever-merciful  King  to 
the  whole  multitude  of  His  subjects.  In  sacraments 
He  solemnly  delivers  it ;  in  exhortations  He  renews 
and  unfolds  it;  in  all  the  dispensations  of  His  high 
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providence,  by  pressing  contrasts,  He   emphatically 
enforces  its  need.     His  offer  is  universal,  for  he  would 
be  absolved  before  heaven  and  earth  when  that  offer 
is  despised.     Man's  own  reason  shall  have  to  acknow- 
ledge that  man,  if  condemned,  was  not  unwarned;  that 
if  he  did  not  come  to  God,  it  was  not  that  God  did  not 
come  to  him.    Conscience,  overpowered  on  earth,  shall 
assume  a  terrible  activity  in  the  world  of  punishment, 
it  shall  retain  a  fearful  energy  to  condemn;  and  in  the 
abode  of  ruin  itself,  the  miserable  attestation  shall  be 
uttered,  of  the  long-suffering  of  God,  of  neglected  mer- 
cies whose  remembrance  shall  then  constitute  the  deep- 
est bitterness  of  its  despair. 

II.  So  much  for  the  divine  invitation.     Suppose  it 

now  delivered  and  accepted  ;  the  attire  that  suits  the 

festival  must  yet  be  provided;  the  "  wedding  garment" 

for  this  heavenly  banquet  has  still  to  be  sought  and 

gained.     For  it  is  quite  plain,  from  the  parable  itself, 

that  the  invitation  may  be  given,  that  man  may  really 

receive  it,  and  really  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  it 

l^stows,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  this  further  necessary 

9^Hfication.      Nor  must  any  artificial  system  of  theo- 

^fiy  be  allowed  to  obscure  so  manifest  and  undeniable 

•  truth  as  this. 

Clear,  however,  as  is  the  great  lesson  of  the  whole 
'^ixe  happy  instrument,  we  may  trust,  of  warning  to 
^^Ousands  who  have  been  content  to  receive  it  in  its 
8>^tieral  purport);  the  precise  significancy  of  this  wed- 
^^g  garment  has  been  made  matter  of  uncertainty, 
^^d  even  (from  its  connexion  with  another  and  larger 
^Viestion)  of  bitter  controversy.  I  have  no  intention 
^Ow  of  conducting  you  into  these  labyrinths.     One 
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consideration  I  shall  hazard,  because  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  very  commonly  overlooked.  The  garment  must, 
surely,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  image,  have  been 
intended  to  signify  something  public  and  visible^  in 
which  each  wearer  harmonizes  with  all,  and  all  with 
the  spirit  of  the  pecrdiar  seem  into  which  they  are  intro- 
duced, and  to  which  the  dress  is  appropriate.  I  would 
say,  then,  that  by  this  remarkable  symbol  our  Lord  did 
not  intend,  merely  the  inward  principle  of  faith  exclu- 
sively considered,  nor  yet  merely  the  mysterious  im- 
putation of  righteousness,  through  identification  with 
Christ  (though  these  are,  no  doubt,  necessary  condi- 
tions and  first  steps  to  its  possession) ;  for  apparel  is, 
of  all  things,  the  most  manifest  and  visible,  and  the 
wedding  apparel  is  specially  the  apparel  of  joy.  This 
festal  garment  of  heaven,  then,  which  each  man  must 
bring  with  him  into  the  high  presence  of  God,  seems 
to  be  no  other  than  that  celestial  temper  which  nianir 
Jests  itselt  by  the  infallible  indications  of  a  holy  joy, — 
that  spiritual  sympathy  with  the  things  of  the  spiritual 
world,  which  exhibits  itself  in  cordial,  irrepressible 
demonstrations  of  the  blessedness  within;  holy  happi- 
ness, public  and  expressed;  the  ''joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost" 
— no  longer  a  secret,  timid,  half-uttered  delight,  but 
sparkling  in  the  eye,  and  fearless  in  the  voice;  the 
'*  life"  no  longer  "  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  but  "  ap- 
parent with  Him  in  glory."  I  rei)eat  it,  inward  spiri- 
tual happiness,  developed  by  the  presence  of  God,  and 
the  consciousness  of  heaven,  uito  visible  nianifestatiany 
— this  is  the  "wedding  garment"  which  Christ  beholds 
and  approves  in  the  savud. 

Thus  viewed,  this  blessed  possessioii — this  gloriousr 
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visible  vesture  of  the  spirit — is  not  merely  that  "  put- 
ting on  of  Christ"  which  accompanies  the  Christian's 
justification,  it  is  rather  that  first  blessedness  seen  in 
its  ultimate  consummation.  The  Christ,  who  first  covers 
us  to  shield  and  protect,  is,  in  the  day  of  His  power, 
represented  as  covering  us  to  adorn  and  to  glorify. 
The  cloak  that  shelters  from  the  tempest  becomes,  as 
it  were,  gradually  transfigured  into  the  garment  that 
decorates  for  the  bridal.     "  Gradually,"  I  say,  for  here 
is  the  profound  importance  of  the  lesson  taught  us  in 
the  parable.    The  garment  is  the  ffradual  attainment  of 
a  life  of  progressive  sanctification.     The  guest  is  re- 
proved for  having  entered  the  banquet-hall  without  it. 
He  should,  it  seems,  have  sought  it  before  he  came.  He 
should  have  brought  it  with  him  from  that  earthly  scene 
which  is  but  the  antechamber  of  heaven;  it  is  not, 
**  how,  after  thou  hadst  reached  my  presence,  soughtest 
thou  not  the  fitting  vestment  for  my  foast  ?"  but  "how 
^med  thou  in  hither  not  having  a  wedding  garment  ?" 
The  wedding  garment,  then,  must  be  woven  and 
fishioned  on  earth.     It  must  be  brought  from  thence 
^th  each  happy  spirit  to  heaven.  And  if  that  garment 
^  such  as  I  have  suggested,  what  does  this  import  but 
^at  on  earth  must  be  formed  the  temper  suitable  to 
^Gaven,  the  disposition  fitted  for  that  blessed  abode ; 
^(i  more  specifically,  as  here  more  directly  intended, 
""^the  temper  of  a  cheerful  and  animated  sympathy 
**^th  holiness — of  a  high  and  celestial  joy  ?  A  moment 
^  each  of  these  particulars. 

That  the  temper  suitable  to  a  heavenly  existence 
^^xist  be,  in  substance,  acquired  beforehand  on  earth ; 
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in  other  words,  that  in  those  who  are  forgiven  and 
accepted  at  the  last  day,  there  will  not  (as  perhaps 
men  sometimes  dream)  be  a  sudden  change  of  the  spi- 
ritual nature  to  fit  it  for  heaven,  but  rather  a  cont'mu" 
ance  of  the  previous  temper  of  the  soul  on  earth,  with 
new  accessions  of  supernatural  assistance,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  all  hinderances  to  its  perfect  growth ;  this,  as 
it  is  a  most  indubitable  scriptural  truth,  so  is  it  nearly 
the  most  important  of  all  religious  truths  in  its  practi- 
cal results.  There  is  but  one  great  change  spoken  of 
in  Scripture,  as  taking  place  in  the  whole  lifetime  of 
the  spirit  of  man,  and  that  is  a  change  on  earth.  Such 
as  are  our  hopes  and  joys  on  earth,  such  shall  they  be 
for  everlasting.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  that  I  should 
insist  on  the  practical  bearing  of  this  great  truth,  the 
preservation  of  men's  inward  moral  nature  from  this 
world  into  the  next.  The  source  of  much  indifference 
in  religion  is  the  vague  hope  of  ultimate  pardon.  But 
can  you  not  now  perceive  that  pardon  itself  would  be 
worthless  without  an  entire  change  of  disposition;  that 
this,  therefore,  is  the  great  object  to  be  perseveringly 
sought  after  ?  A  few  sighs  and  tears  in  the  evening 
of  life,  we  fondly  deem,  will  gain  our  pardon ;  but  who 
that  has  ever  yet  reflected,  by  the  lights  of  common 
experience,  upon  the  constitution  of  the  human  heart, 
will  say  that  a  few  sighs  and  tears  will  change  the 
nature  ?  Plainly,  then,  you  are  omitting  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  this  great  revolution  in  the  relations  between 
you  and  God;  infatuated  to  calculate  at  all  upon  a 
barely  possible  future,  you  are  doubly  infatuated  when 
you  leave  out  of  your  calculation  the  principal  item  in 
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the  reckoning.  The  pardon  will  open  the  gates  of  the 
King's  palace  to  the  guest;  but  those  gates  are  equally 
open  for  his  rejection,  if  he  lack  the  wedding  garment 

But  this,  the  solemn,  the  mysterious  phrase  in  ques- 
tion, recalls  us  from  the  general  principle  to  the  parti- 
cular case.  A  heavenly  vesture  of  the  spirit  must 
be  borne  with  us  from  life  to  the  death-bed,  from  the 
death-bed  to  the  grave,  from  the  grave,  across  the  whole 
unknown  world  of  spirits,  to  the  glory;  a  vesture  woven 
on  earth,  but  even  there  woven  of  undecaying  texture, 
and  fitted  for  the  wear  of  immortality.  But  we  have 
seen  there  is  something  more  distinct  and  definite  here. 
Not  every  garment  of  holiness  is  designated  in  the 
mystic  story;  but  the  garment  of  a  wedding,  the  garment 
of  festivity,  the  garment  then  of  joy. 

I  must  not  pause  to  remind  you — ^you  cannot  need 
to  be  reminded — how  essential  an  element  is  this  grace 
in  the  complex  of  the  Christian  life ;  how,  if  Scripture 
may  be  trusted,  the  whole  spiritual  life,  amid  all  its 
trials  and  distresses,  is,  in  some  mysterious  way,  in- 
volved in  an  atmosphere  of  joy.  I  am  not  now  about 
to  investigate  the  causes,  or  the  nature,  of  this  happy 
state;  I  must  for  the  present  assume  as  a  mere  fact  that 
it  is  a  real  characteristic  of  the  holiness  of  earth,  and 
(still  more  undeniably)  of  the  happiness  of  heaven; 
and  I  now  only  desire  to  press  it  as  a  simple  test  of 
your  own  fitness  for  that  world  to  which  it  is  eminently 
appropriate.  I  do  so,  because  it  seems  to  be  a  matter 
upon  which  no  amount  of  self-delusion  can  blind  us. 
A  man  may  persuade  himself  of  much  that  is  imagi- 
nary, but  he  can  hardly  believe  that  he  derives  joy 
from  a  field  of  thought  which  never  yields  it.     The 
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feeling  of  joy  is  too  distinct  and  characteristic  for  any 
counterfeit.  And  if  a  man  can  scarcely  mistake  in- 
difference for  joy,  how  yet  more  decisive  is  the  test 
when  indifference  is  exchanged  for  positive  distaste  and 
repugnance ;  when,  so  far  from  forming  the  constant 
spring  of  happiness,  the  topic  of  religion  is  barely  en- 
dured for  two  or  three  tedious  hours  each  seventh 
day  ;  and  the  very  mention  of  its  grounds  of  hope  and 
consolation,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society, 
seems  something  strange,  unexpected,  indecorous,  in- 
trusive ;  when  religious  themes,  under  the  honourable 
exile  of  an  affected  reverence,  are,  in  substance,  ba- 
nished from  each  social  reunion,  and  friends  can  njeet 
and  pour  into  friendly  ears  every  detail  of  sorrow  or 
joy,  but  that  which  is  to  make  the  sorrow  or  joy, 
and  can  alone  constitute  the  friendships,  of  an  eter- 
nity. When  religion  is  thus  distasteful  and  thus 
evaded,  need  I  say  how  decisive  and  terrible  a  test, 
in  such  a  case,  becomes  the  startling  question — what 
amount  of  our  happiness  truly  arises  from  this  source  ? 
— what  is  the  ardour  of  our  joy,  the  rapture  of  our 
hope,  in  the  contem})lation  of  heaven  and  of  God  ? 
Our  life  is  decorous, — yes,  but  is  it  spiritually  joyful  ? 
Our  religious  observances  are  regular, — ^yes,  but  are 
they  the  delighted  utterance  of  gratitude  and  praise? 
We  violate  no  plain  precept  among  the  Command- 
ments,— grant  it,  alas !  how  unmerited  liberality  of 
concession  ! — but,  even  so,  do  you  rejoice  in  keeping 
them  ?  We  exhibit  the  deportment  of  Christians,  we 
wear  the  outward  costume  and  apparel  of  moral  pro- 
priety ; — ^yes,  but  where  shall  we  look  for  the  brighter 
apparel  of  the  soul,  the  brilliance  and  beauty  of  the 
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festive  robes  of  rejoicing  saintliness,  the  glory  of  the 
"  wedding  garment"  ? 

Such  is  the  test  I  propose  to  you,  as  simple  and  irre- 
sistible ;  God  grant  to  us  all  earnestness  and  sincerity 
to  apply  it !  But  this  is  the  work  of  the  life  that  now 
is— of  the  world  of  time  and  of  trial.  The  parable 
stretches  beyond  it.  We  follow  the  great  Revealer  ; 
Ue  withdraws  the  curtain,  and  the  scenery  of  eternity 
is  before  us. 

III.  The  hour  is  at  last  arrived,  the  burden  of  so 
many  prophecies,— the  hour  to  which  all  other  hours 
are  but  preparatory, — the  hour  of  the  everlasting  union 
aud  the  everlasting  separation.  "  The  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  is  come,  and  His  wife  hath  made  herself  ready." 
**  Blessed  are  they  which  are  called  unto  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb ;"  yea,  blessed  are  they  which  are 
"called,"  for  of  the  called  are  the  "chosen." 

And  now  the  courts  of  heaven  are  peopled  with  the 
crowding  guests  of  God,  the  multitude  of  those,  to 
^hom  mercy  and  acceptance  has  been  proffered,  and 
^ho  hence,  in  whatever  spirit,  professed  to  obey  the 
call    Manifold,  no  doubt,  and  complicated,  are  the 
^^lings  in  all  that  myriad  host  of  candidates  for  glory. 
^ut  Scripture  ever  takes  large  and  general  distinctions. 
■^hey  have,  or  they  have  not,  the  temper  of  heaven, 
^e  heart  trained  to  the  love,  and  fitted  for  the  eternal 
"^i^ce,  of  God.    They  have,  or  they  have  not  (for  the 
*^ngle  guest  of  the  parable  is,  of  course,  but  the  repre- 
^iitative  of  a  multitude  like  him)  the  spirit  of  a  holy 
^nipathy  with  the  ways  and  works  of  God,  the  re- 
Juicing  anticipation  that  exults  in  the  new  scene  of 
*Uty  before  it ;  for  the  happiness  of  heaven  is  the  hap- 
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piness  of  everlastingly  serving  God,  and  is  intelligible 
only  to  those  who  love  that  service.  They  possess,  or 
not,  the  hope,  the  joy,  suitable  to  this  mighty  spousal 
of  earth  and  heaven,  in  short,  the  "  wedding  garment" 
of  the  soul ! 

Of  this  indispensable  requisite,  the  need  (which  is, 
as  we  shall  see,  altogether  unfelt  by  the  wretched  de- 
faulter himself)  is  at  once  visible  to  the  penetrating 
glance  of  God.  '*  When  the  king  came  in  to  see  the 
guests,  he  saw  there  a  man  which  liad  not  on  a  wed- 
ding garment"  "  A  man," — he  is  represented  as  single, 
to  impress  more  perfectly  the  accurate  scrutiny  of  the 
divine  eye,  detecting  the  individual  amid  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  also  in  order  that  each  of  us  may  more  dis- 
tinctly appropriate  to  himself  the  individual  lesson. 
The  eternal  Judge,  now  about  to  purify  his  long-de- 
filed Church,  beholds  the  culprit,  who  dares  to  claim 
glory  while  unattired  for  glory.  The  awful  eye,  ra- 
pidly traversing  the  ranks  of  the  blessed,  pauses  darkly 
upon  him.  You  remember  the  memorable  moment 
when  **  the  Lord  looked  upon  Peter,"  and  the  Lord 
looks  upon  the  guilty  now  again.  But,  oh,  diflFerence 
dread  and  unspeakable !  It  is  the  same  God  that  gazes, 
yet  that  look  was  of  grace,  this  of  judgment, — that  to 
melt,  this  to  scorch  and  to  consume.  Uneasy,  fearful 
misgivings  glide  into  the  heart  of  the  Avi-etched  man ; 
for  the  first  time  conscience  is  aroused,  and  her  late 
awaking  is  terrible  ;  for  the  first  time  he  feels  the  hope- 
less distance  of  his  own  state  from  the  purity  of  &. 
world  of  holiness.  Dim  recollections  return,  of  warn- 
ings despised  in  that  long-vanished  earthly  life,  no^r' 
so  dream-like  and  so  distant  Words  that  once  seemed. 
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meaningless,  the  cant  of  superstition  or  weakness,  come 
back  upon  him  fraught  with  terrible  truth.     Even  be- 
fore the  Judge  has  spoken  he  feels  his  ruin  sealed. 
And  yet  the  words  are  calm  and  untroubled :  "  Friend^ 
how  earnest  thou  in  hither,  not  having  a  wedding  gar- 
ment T  "  Follower  of  mine !  how  is  it  thou  hast  thought 
to  bring  the  defilements  of  the  world,  the  '  garment 
spotted  with  the  flesh'  into  this  home  of  holiness  ?     A 
servant  of  mine, — where  is  the  livery  of  thy  service  ? 
A  soldier  of  mine, — where  is  the  uniform  of  the  mysti- 
cal warfare  ?    Baptismally  consecrated  to  be  a  priest 
of  spiritual  sacrifices,  where  is  the  vestment  of  thy 
priesthood  ?     Called  to  be  a  king, — a  sharer  of  the 
very  throne  of  Christ, — where  are  thy  royal  robes  ?'* 
**  And  he  was  speechless." 

"  Speechless!"  It  is  the  terrible  silence  of  conviction. 
Hardly  the  most  thoughtless  have  ever  read  this  Para- 
ble, and  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  force  and  signifi- 
cancy  of  this  part  of  the  representation.  Of  all  that 
multitude  of  excuses,  that  now  pass  current  to  justify 
the  world's  forgetfulness  of  its  Maker,  not  one  rises  to 
his  lips.  Perhaps  they  have  wholly  vanished  fi:om  his 
thoughts,  in  the  unimaginable  terror  of  that  hour.  Or  he 
inay  remember  them,  but  feels  them  too  glaringly  worth- 
less to  hazard  now.  He  dares  not  address  to  the  visi- 
We  God  those  easy  apologies  for  worldliness,  on  which 
he  was  willing  of  old  to  venture  his  salvation.  He 
d*res  not  avow  to  God  in  person  those  excuses  for  sin, 
^hich  are  themselves  a  worse  sin  than  that  which  they 
^  brought  to  justify ;  for  the  sin  may  be  of  sudden 
P^^ion,  but  the  excuse  is  of  deliberate  corruption.  He 
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dares  not  say — dare  we  now  to  say — we  who  shall  yet 
stand  beneath  the  same  awful  eye  that  froze  his  speech 
within  him, — that,  forsooth,  the  engagements  of  society, 
the  necessities,  however  artificial,  yet  the  necessities  of 
station,  the  urgency  of  business,  the  more  attractive 
urgencies  of  pleasure, — that  these  things  detained  him 
from  the  life  to  God.  From  one  of  our  own  hired  ser- 
vants should  we  tolerate  such  excuses  as  these  for  a 
neglected  task  ?  And  is  the  Master  of  us  all  to  endure 
them  ?  "  Business?"  What  business  can  compete  with 
the  security  of  an  immortal  inheritance  ?  "  Station  ?" 
What  claims  of  social  position  can  rival  the  claims  of 
that  eternal  King,  who  summons  us  to  be  the  honoured 
officials  of  His  celestial  administration?  "  Pleasure?" — 
but  this  is  too  futile.  Alas  !  it  is  our  deepest  guilt 
that  we  find  no  pleasiu'e  in  the  true  "  ways  of  pleasan^ 
ness,"  and  look  forward  to  none  from  Him  at  whose 
**  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore." 

But  "  he  was  speechless."     He  saw  at  last  into  the 
awful  reality  of  things.  Religion — the  phantom  of  this 
world — substantiated  in  all  its  terrific  truth,  and  the 
solid-seeming  world  the  phantom  in  its  stead.     The 
ghastly  reality  so  long  evaded  would  be  put  by  no 
longer.     Conscience  was  to  sleep  no  more.    The  vast- 
ness  of  the  loss,  the  hopelessness  of  the  doom,  the 
infatuation  of  the  delusion, — all  burst  upon  him.    His 
heart  withered  within,  and  **  he  was  speechless."     But 
through  all  the  horrible  silence  of  the  time,  while  all 
heaven  was  mute  to  hear,  his  ear  could  catch  th^ 
awful  voice  that  spoke,  never  to  be  again  heard,  but  to 
leave  its  dread  echo,  for  all  eternity,  within  the  heart : 
"  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  take  him  away,  and  cast 
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him  into  outer  darkness  ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth." 

Into  that  abode  of  misery  we  cannot  pursue  him.  It 
is  "outer  darkness,"  and  in  darkness  be  its  horrors 
veiled.     Not  for  us  is  it  to  sound  those  depths  of 
despair,  that  flame  unquenchable,  that  worm  und3ning, 
that  wall  impassable,  those  mournings  unpitied,  those 
blasphemies  unutterable,  those  remembrances  of  agony, 
that  futiu^  without  hope  and  without  end.    The  facul- 
ties of  man  must  be  enlarged  for  even  the  conception 
of  such  misery  as  this.      If  there  be  a  glory  too  bright 
for  human  eye  to  gaze  on,  there  is  an  anguish  too  dark 
for  human  eye  as  yet  to  penetrate.     Oh,  brethren !  if 
these  things  be  indeed  so,  and  the  Lord,  who  shall  yet 
judge  us,  hath  truly  thus  drawn  the  portraiture  of  His 
own  last  awful  sitting,  at  once  the  Court  of  His  regal 
praence  and  the  Court  of  His  tremendous  justice  ; — if, 
indeed,  this  high  qualification  of  which  I  have  spoken 
mnst  be  acquired,  or  heaven  can  never  be  our's; — if 
we  must  either  bring  with  us  this  robe  of  habitual 
ri^teousness,  "  walking  in  white"  as  those  who  are 
"worthy,"  or  endure  to  be  "clothed  with  curses  as 
with  a  garment"  for  everlasting; — if  this  life,  this  little, 
dreamlike  life,  slipping  so  rapidly  away  through  our 
lumds,  can  never  again  be  repeated,  but  all  we  do 
nnrt  7UW  be  done,  and  all  we  are  to  be  for  ever  we 
^w  must  learn  to  be; — if  all  the  glory  of  this  world,  its 
tnnmphs  and  its  distinctions,  useful  though  they  be  for 
^  temporary  scene,  fold  up  and  fade  as  the  eye 
^kens  in  death,  and  nothing  crosses  the  grave  with 
•oy  man  but  the  garb  of  the  soul  that  he  bears  with 
^im  to  the  Court  of  the  heavenly  king ; — if  God  gives 
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US  ample  opportunity  for  making  our  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure,  so  that,  if  among  the  "many  called"  few 
be  *'  chosen,"  no  man  can  blame  God  that  he  was  not 
among  those  few,  and  every  excuse  shall  then  be 
vain,  and  every  culprit  speechless ; — I  ask  you  can 
any  infatuation  equal  the  infatuation  of  those,  who, 
knowing  all  this  to  be  certain,  can  yet  defer  this  mighty 
work,  or  can  be  content  with  the  feeble  imposture  of 
religion  that  passes  current  with  the  world  for  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ  ?  Nothing  of  man's  mind  survives  the 
grave  but  that  which  is  central  and  inmost  in  his  nar 
ture ;  and  if  his  religion  be  not  there,  he  has  left  it 
behind  him  with  the  world,  of  which  it  was  a  part :  it 
goes  not  with  him  to  the  judgment,  and  he  is  con- 
demned. The  religion  of  the  world  is  no  more  a  thing 
permanent  and  immortal  than  any  other  element  of  the 
world.  More,  surely  more,  than  this  there  needs  to 
be,  or  Christ  has  taught  us  the  mighty  lesson  of  this 
day  in  vain.  This  deep  and  vital  union  of  heart  and 
soul  with  the  will  and  purposes  of  God, — this  harmo- 
nizing of  the  tone  and  temper  of  our  thoughts  with  the 
eternal  world  that  awaits  us, — this  joyous  sympathy 
with  heaven  and  things  heavenly  which  I  have  spoken 
of,  as  more  especially  the  garment  of  the  spirit  that 
befits  the  marriage  festival  to  come, — this  is  the  abid- 
ing element  over  which  the  grave  has  no  power,  which, 
disappearing  from  this  life  with  the  departing  soul,  shall 
re-appear  with  the  soul  itself  in  heaven,  and  receive  the 
approving  smile  of  God.  This,  and  nothing  short  of 
this,  is  His  demand  in  those  who  will  be  meet  for  His 
inheritance  ;  and  till  this  be  your's,  you  deceive  your 
own  souls  if  you  relax.     If  at  this  hour  you  feel  one 
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faint  impulse  to  seek  the  blessing,  cherish  that  impulse 
as  His  gift,  welcome  it  as  His  call.  He  would  thus 
arouse  you  to  aspire  after  the  glory  He  offers.  He 
would,  thus  even  now  raise  your  thoughts  above  this 
world  only  that  He  may  fix  them  permanently  upon 
Himself.  He  knows  that  man  yearns  after  enduring 
happiness,  and  He  would  not  disappoint  that  inborn 
thirst  of  the  heart.  He  would  direct  those  desires, 
that  now  go  astray  among  the  glittering  phantoms  of 
time,  till  they  fix  upon  a  nobler  and  more  enduring 
mark, — the  immutable  realities  of  eternity.  Terrible 
as  we  have  seen  Him  in  His  mysterious  wrath,  He  is 
more  divinely  abundant,  more  Himself,  in  acts  of  mercy. 
A  God  who  "  is  love"  would  willingly  cast  no  man  "  into 
outer  darkness."  Therefore  by  His  written  word,  and 
by  the  incessant  voice  of  His  ministers,  doth  He  this 
day,  and  every  day,  reiterate  these  offers  of  unbounded 
acceptance  to  the  "  many  that  be  called."  May  the 
same  grace  that  speaks  in  the  call,  by  a  yet  deeper  and 
more  abiding  operation,  enable  you,  joyfully  receiving 
the  call,  to  place  yourselves  at  last  among  the  blessed 
"  few  that  be  chosen." 
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SERMON  XIV. 


CHRIST  SOUGHT  AND  FOUND  IN  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT SCRIPTURES. 


John,  v.  39. 

Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life  ; 

and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me. 

IN  the  remarkable  address,  of  which  these  words 
form  a  part,  our  Lord  is  engaged  in  proclaiming 
and  enforcing  His  dignity,  personal  and  official ;  and 
it  is  in  order  to  confirm  His  assertions  that  He  makes 
the  appeal  they  contain.  He  had  been  challenged,  by 
the  cold-hearted  hjrpocrisy  of  the  Pharisaic  Jews,  for 
the  crime  of  working  a  miracle  of  mercy  on  the  sab- 
bath day.  The  act,  it  might  be  supposed,  not  only  as 
merciful  but  as  miraculous,  was  its  own  justification ; 
for  He,  who  could  perform  it,  must  have  had  a  com- 
mission from  on  high  competent  to  the  suspension,  or 
even  the  abolition,  of  any  ceremonial  enactment.  On 
this  our  Lord  insists ;  but  not  on  this  at  first.  The 
structure  of  His  address  is  indeed  very  observable. 
He  commences  with  a  proposition  of  the  utmost  height 
and  universality,  and  He  gradually  descends  to  the 
lower  topics  and  sources  of  proof  He  begins  (ver.  17) 
with  an  assertion  of  His  co-equality  with  His  Father. 
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"  Up  to  this  moment"  (sabbath-day  and  all  days)  "  my 
Father  worketh,  and  I  work  ;"  an  answer  whose  force 
and  pertinency  can  rest  only  on  the  unexpressed  as- 
sumption of  a  natural  and  inherent  equality  of  privi- 
lege ;  the  argument  manifestly  being,  that,  if  the  Fa- 
ther could  be  justified  in  His  incessant  activity,  the 
Sou  must  share  in  the  same  justification,  as  sharing  in 
the  same  rights  and  dignities.     So  the  Jews  unques- 
tionably understood  it ;  their  persecution  was  built  on 
the  assumption ;  Christ  was  the  daily  martyr  of  His 
claims  to  divinity.     And  so,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
the  very  form  of  St.  John's  comment  (ver.  18)  proves 
him  to  have  interpreted  Jesus  also ;  for  it  seems  to  me 
highly  probably  that  the  words,  "  making  Himself  equal 
with  God,"  are  meant  by  the  Evangelist,  not  only  as 
the  Jewish  charge,  but  as  St.  Johris  own  comment  upon 
the  claim  of  sonship ;   the   accusation   of  assuming 
equality  with  God  being  not  denied,  but  justified;  and 
the  Evangelist  in  that  clause  intending  willingly  to  al- 
low that,  in  claiming  God  as  "  His  own  Father"  {lliov 
wrepa)^  Christ  had  implicitly  claimed  a  community  of 
nature,  and  thence  an  equality  of  dignity.     Our  Lord, 
however,  hastens,  as  usual,  to  prevent  the  unity  of  na- 
ture from  absorbing  the  distinctness  of  person,  and 
hiding  the  speciality  of  the  personal  functions  in  this 
divine  economy.     Accordingly  He  descends — if  it  be 
a  descent — (vv.  19,  20)  to  declare,  tliat  such  is  the 
unanimity  of  purpose,  and  the  mysterious  co-operation, 
of  the  Father  and  Son,  that  "  the  Son  can  do  nothing 
of  Himself  but  what  He  seetli  the  Father  do  ;"  that  it 
is  the  Father's  to  give  the  initiative,  but  that  "  whatso- 
fXitr  the  Fatlier  doeth  the  Son  doetli  likewise."  In  this, 
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or  after  this,  He  passes  (vv.  21-30)  into  His  media- 
torial subordination,  and  pronounces  that  the  bestowal 
of  life,  and  the  dispensation  of  judgment,  are  commit- 
ted to  His  administration. 

And  now,  having  published  these  lofty  characteristics 
of  His  nature  and  oflSce,  He  comes  at  once  upon  the 
question  of  credentials.  "  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my 
witness  is  not  true."  But  He  had  a  manifold  evidence, 
distinct  from  His  own.  He  had  the  evidence  of  His 
Father,  speaking  from  heaven,  and  speaking  in  the 
awful  language  of  miracles;  He  had  the  evidence  of  St 
John  the  Baptist,  till  then  the  greatest  bom  of  woman; 
and,  finally,  He  had  the  evidence  of  the  text,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Scriptures.  The  transition  to  this  topic 
is  effected  in  the  preceding  verse :  "  Ye  have  not  His 
word  abiding  in  you,  for  whom  He  hath  sent.  Him  ye 

believe  not Search  the  Scriptures,  for  they  testify 

of  me."  The  voice  of  the  Father  from  heaven,  and  the 
voice  of  God  in  His  word.  He  classes  as  two  forms  of 
the  same  general  attestation:  "Ye  have  neither  heard 
His  voice  at  any  time  nor  seen  His  shape,  and  ye  have 
not  His  word  abiding  in  you."    You  have  neither  wit- 
nessed Him  speaking  immediately,  nor  understood  Him 
speaking  mediately.     And  if  you  prefer  to  regard  the 
miracles  as  anotlier  conjoint  depai'tment  of  the  Father'* 
evidence,  which  is  perhaps  the  simpler  way  of  analy— 
sing  the  import  of  this  profound  passage,  from  ver.  3L 
to  40,  you  may  (slightly  altering  your  point  of  view ^ 
regard  our  Lord  as,  for  the  present,  waiving  the  testi — 
mony  of  John,  as  belonging  to  an  inferior  class  of  evi^ 

dences  ("I  receive  7iot  testimony  from  man 

have  greater  witness  than  that  of  John." — vv.  33,  36^ 
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and  mainly  engaged  in  setting  forth  (agreeably  to  His 
preceding  statements  of  a  commission  from  the  Father) 
the  threefold  attestation  which  the  Father  had  furnished 
to  this  great  tiiith, — the  voice  from  heaven,  the  miracles 
on  earth,  and  the  Scriptures  echoing  from  all  past  ages. 
God  spoke  in  them  all,  and  in  them  all  He  accredited 
Jesus  as  His  Messiah. 

"  Ye  search,'*  declares  Christ, — for  the  word  may  be 
rendered  either  as  a  command  or  an  assertion,  and  the 
latter  seems  both  more  natural  and  more  pointed, — "Ye 
search  the  Scriptures  because  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life;  now  these  very  Scriptures  testify  of  me  ; 
and,  nevertheless,  ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  may 
have  the  life  ye  seek."     "  Of  late  you  have  learned  to 
scrutinize  the  Scriptures,  to  compare,  to  balance,  to 
infer.    You  have  been  taught  to  seek  in  them  satisfac- 
tory and  solid  proofs  of  an  eternal  happiness  beyond 
the  grave ;  you  think  you  have  the  treasure  securely 
laid  up  in  them ;  and  it  is  true,  but  only  true  as  they 
testify  of  me.  Your  unhappy  inconsistency  is  this,  that 
believing  life  to  be  in  your  Scriptures,  you  will  not 
believe  it  be  where  those  Scriptures  have  placed  it. 
i^ou  contend  with  your  Sadducean  opponents  that  the 
Promise  is  indeed  there  ;  but  you  agree  with  them  in 
^^jecting  Him  on  whom  the  promise  is  suspended. 
5iurprisingly  clear-sighted  to  a  certain  point,  from  that 
t^int  you  are  blind."     This  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
Simplest  mode  of  connecting  the  sense  of  the  thirty- 
t^inth  and  fortieth  verses.     With  the  remainder  of  the 
discourse  (which  is  partly  a  corroboration  of  this  topic) 
xve  have  at  present  no  concern. 

In  this  passage,  then,  thus  understood  (and  it  will 
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not  make  any  material  difference,  as  to  the  substance  of 
the  argument,  whether  you  render  the  first  word  in  the 
imperative  or  indicative),  our  Lord  may  be  considered 
as  advancing  two  assertions ;  that  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  testify  of  Him,  and  that  they  testify  of 
Him  in  the  special  character  of  a  source  or  dispenser 
of  eternal  ll/e.  I  will  endeavour  to  engage  you  with 
both  these  topics ;  not  in  the  way  of  minute  discussion 
of  separate  passages,  which  would  be  the  work  of  days 
and  volumes,  but  in  the  way  perhaps  more  calculated 
for  pulpit  utility,  by  large  and  general  comment,  which 
may  subsequently  serve  to  animate  or  direct  your  own 
private  studies  or  reflections.  I  am  about  to  regard 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  simply  as  a  collection  of  written 
records,  a  body  of  writings  of  various  dates,  bearing 
manifestly  on  the  same  general  subjects ;  and,  for  my 
present  purpose,  it  would  be  of  no  importance  if  we 
received  them  for  the  jirst  time  into  our  hands,  and 
knew  little  or  nothing  beyond  what  the  collection  itself 
informs  us.  There  were  certain  records  accounted  au- 
thentic and  venerable  among  the  people,  and  to  these, 
simply  as  written  documents,  and  to  their  internal  evi- 
dences, our  Lord  in  the  text  referred.  Let  us  take 
those  Scriptures  in  tfie  mass,  and  ask  if  their  whole 
aspect  is  not  essentially  predictive,  and  predictive  of 
Jesus. 

I.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  then,  themselves,  and  the 
})eople  and  polity  which  form  their  singular  subject, 
intimate  a  wondorfxxl  future,  and  point  altogether  to  it, 
and  are  wholly  inexplicable  unless  on  the  supposition 
of  it.  This  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  every  other 
ancient  writing  of  the  same  kind ;  among  all  national 
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literatures  this  makes  the  Jewish  unique.     And,  what 
is  peculiarly  observable,  this  characteristic  is  neither 
the  growth  of  the  people  themselves,  nor  in  any  respect 
required  by  their  national  constitution.      The  people, 
taken  in  the  gross,  appear  to  have,  according  to  the 
record  itself,  acted  on  temporal  promises ;  little  or  no- 
thing more  was  exhibited  to  them  by  their  guides  and 
instructors :  the  "  days  long  in  the  land,"  the  "  children 
visited  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation," — these  are 
the  stimulants  to  endurance  and  obedience.    And  yet, 
though  this,  and  only  this,  be  discoverable  on  the  siu:- 
fece,  never,  surely,  existed  writings  which  in  themselves 
seem  to  stretch  so  vastly  beyond  any  temporary  scope; 
and  which,  in  their  very  excellency,  seem  so  perpetu- 
ally and  powerfully  to  evince,  that  tlie  fate  of  a  single 
nation  of  mankind  could  never  cover  their  whole  de- 
sign and  significancy.     This  is  the  irresistible  internal 
argument  for  the  genuineness  and  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures ;  the  more  forcible  because  it 
turns  not  on  detached  passages, — these  might  be  called 
interpolations, — but  on  the  spirit,  style,  and  bearing  of 
the  whole.     In  this,  however,  you  must  not  so  much 
J^ason  as  feel ;  taste  and  imagination  (the  powers  that 
are  busied  in  the  higher  departments  of  criticism) 
inust  be  called  into  action  to  appreciate  the  force  of 
t.hc  argument ;  but  thus  appreciated  it  is  irresistible. 
The  law  commands,  but  in  a  tone  that  speaks  more 
t.han  its  own  limited  commands.  The  prophets  promise 
»ind  tlireaten  ;  but  their  threats  and  promises  swell  be- 
yond the  measure  of  the  occasion.     The  voice  of  both 
law  and  prophets  is  too  loud  for  that  little  region ;  it  is 
made  to  fill  a  universe.  Infidels  have  felt  this,  m\d  (as 
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Voltaire)  have  ridiculed  the  pomp  of  language,  with 
which  the  fortunes  are  predicted  of  a  people,  whose 
narrow  strip  of  country,  from  end  to  end,  did  not  reach 
two  hundred  miles  ;  as  if  this  very  inconsistency  was 
not  itself  an  internal  indication  of  a  boundless  prophe- 
tic purport,  increasing,  moreover,  as  it  perpetually  ap- 
pears to  do,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  misfortunes  and 
degradation  of  the  people ;  insomuch  that  the  voice  of 
prophecy  is  never  more  commanding  or  confident,  than 
when  the  nation  is  all  but  annihilated.  How  short- 
sighted is  the  objection  ;  how  narrow-minded  the  pre- 
judice it  betrays  !  For  if  a  platform  is  to  be,  indeed, 
sought,  adequate  to  be  the  stage  on  which  a  God  shall 
act,  shall  the  world  itself  suffice  ?  Is  Palestine  more  a 
speck  in  the  map  of  the  earth  than  the  earth  itself  is 
in  the  chart  of  the  visible  universe  ? — or  the  visible 
universe  in  tlie  vast  array  of  worlds  beyond  our  ken  ? 
— or  all  these  together,  compared  with  the  concep- 
tions and  tlie  dignity  of  the  God  who  made  them  ? 
The  mote  in  the  sunbeam,  and  the  sun  itself,  are  equal 
as  regards  the  eternal  Spirit,  for  both  are  alike  incom- 
mensurate with  Him  !  Palestine  was  chosen  to  be  the 
temporary  scene  of  divine  agency ;  but  every  move- 
ment of  that  agency,  as  recorded  in  this  volume,  indi- 
cates that  the  scene  was  to  be  but  temporary,  and  that 
this  race  of  Jacob  held  in  trust  for  the  world.  A  double 
voice  was  given  to  their  law ;  Israel  might  suffice  to 
hear  and  to  obey  the  one  ;  every  child  of  Adam  was 
concerned  to  hear  tlie  other.  A  double  voice  was 
given  to  their  prophets ;  the  enemies  of  the  chosen  line 
might  tremble  at  the  one,  but  the  whole  earth  is  weak 
to  support  or  echo  the  other.    Nay,  is  there  not  some- 
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thing  significant  in  the  very  choice  of  prophecy  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people;  of  ^Aa^  beyond  all  other  forms 
of  miraculous  interference  ?  Was  it  not  that  the  mind 
of  this  people,  even  when  it  thought  but  of  national 
prosperities  and  national  overthrows,  might  at  least  be 
disciplined  to  the  attitude  of  expectation ;  that  they, 
who  were  emphatically  the  people  of  the  future,  might 
have  every  motive  resolved  into  hope  and  fear,  and, 
carnal  and  confined  as  they  manifestly  were,  might 
evermore  be  habituated  to  forget  the  thing  present  in 
the  thing  to  come  ?  Could  I  be  permitted  for  a  mo- 
ment to  turn  from  the  probabilities  of  my  argument  to 
the  facts  of  histor}%  how  sad  a  commentary  do  these 
facts,  as  so  many  centuries  have  witnessed  them,  fur- 
nish to  this  remark!  The  truth  perverted  becomes 
worse  than  the  truth  unknown,  the  disappointed  affec- 
tion turns,  like  the  scorpion,  to  sting  itself;  and  the 
longings  that  once  brightly  pointed  Judah  to  her  com- 
bg  Messiah,  their  legitimate  purpose  passed,  have  dark- 
ened and  embittered  into  feverish,  fruitless,  visionary 
discontent ! 

Expectation,  then,  is  the  inward  spirit  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, as  Fulfilment  of  the  New.     Wonderful  itself, 
its  function  clearly  is  to  testify  wonders  more  august 
to  come.  From  Moses  to  Malachi,  these  Hebrew  Scrip- 
ttires  are,  as  it  were,  one  long-drawn  sigh  of  sorivicfid 
fkope;  while,  to  make  the  purposed  lesson  of  imperfec- 
tion more  complete,  the  same  testimony  is  uttered  from 
^very  rank  and  state  of  humanity,  for  of  what  variety 
^f  human  fortune  will  you  not  find  an  example  there? 
IKot  from  Jeremiah  in  his  dungeon  alone,  but  from  the 
^)rgeous  palace  of  their  mightiest  king,  at  the  most 
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consummate  hour  they  record  of  earthly  prosperity, 
comes  forth  the  mournful  strain  (it  is  the  voice  not  of 
Jewish,  but  of  human,  nature) :  **  Vanity  of  vanities,  all 

is  vanity I  have  seen  all  the  works  that  are  done 

under  the  sun;  and  behold,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit !" 

Do  we  deny,  then,  that,  considered  in  themselves, 
these  records  of  the  Old  Testament  are  imperfect, 
incomplete,  inconsistent  ?  Nay,  we  admit  it,  and  we 
glory  in  the  admission.  We  know  that  they  speak  to 
Judah  in  language  too  mighty  for  her  narrow  fortunes, 
in  language  too  exalted  for  her  unenlightened  corrup- 
tion. We  know  that  they  promise  more  than  they 
perform,  that  they  begin  what  they  cannot  end.  They 
"  cry  out  of  the  depths ;"  but  they  cannot  do  more  than 
cry.     Their  voice  is  still,  "  Bow  thy  heavens,  0  Lord, 

and  come  doivn. Send  thine  hand  from  ahoveP 

A  mightier  element  than  any  they  contain  must  indeed 
come  down,  to  raise  them  from  their  prostration ;  a 
new  power  must  be  infused  into  the  human  heart,  even 
the  Spirit  of  God,  bound  up  with  the  spirit  of  man  by 
the  resurrection  of  a  God  incarnate  ;  this  heavenly  ele- 
ment must  have  combined  with  the  earthly  before  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  shall  have  become  righteousness 
and  fulfilment.  Not  from  insulated  predictions  alone, 
not  from  separate  types  alone,  not  from  occasional  al- 
lusions alone,  but  from  the  whole  spirit,  and  tendency, 
and  bearing  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  was  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  justified  when  He  declared,  that  "they  are 
they  which  testify  of  Him ;"  that,  disjointed  from  Him, 
they  were  a  fair  and  elaborate  structure,  doubtless, 
but  shadowy,  nevertheless,  and  unsubstantial;  while. 
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seen  in  the  light  that  His  coming  flashed  back  upon 
that  strange  story  of  four  thousand  years,  every  page 
sparkled  with  illumination,  every  sentence  quickened 
with  meaning;  the  whole  vast  mass,  in  all  its  members, 
the  awful  law,  the  wonder-laden  history,  the  Psalm  of 
hope  or  penitence,  the  solemn  proverb,  the  mystic  pro- 
phecy,— all  became  instinct  with  new  vitality,  invested 
with  the  hues  of  the  better  life ;  yea,  that  body  of  the 
Law  and  Prophets  rose,  as  it  were,  and  ascended  with 
its  inspirer,  Jesus,  and,  unchanged  yet  wholly  changed, 
was  with  Him  glorijied  ! 

All,  then,  in  the  Old  Testament  testified  of  restoration 
to  come,  and  in  the  individuality  of  its  types, — things  de- 
finite all  of  them,  and  personal  the  most, — it  testified  of 
a  single  personal  restorer ;  that  is,  as  distinguished  from 
a  general  revolution,  or,  as  added  to  it,  it  pointed  to  an 
individual  revolutionizer.     But  of  this  we  are  to  speak 
presently;  suflSce  it  now  to  say  that  the  Old  Testament, 
overladen  by  one  sect  of  Jews,  curtailed  by  another, 
candidly  studied  by  none,  witnessed  internally  to  a 
mighty  future.   I  pass  not  beyond  its  own  pages,  I  ask 
not  whence  it  came,  nor  how,  I  ask  no  external  confir- 
mations from  contemporar}'  history,  I  interrogate  the 
Book  alone,  and  its  answer  is  unequivocal.     Nay,  in 
this  view,  its  answer  is  often  most  direct  when  its  lan- 
guage is  most  obscure.     That  mysterious  volume,  so 
large,  so  various,  whose  remotest  authors  are  a  thou- 
sand years  asunder,  had  a  single  character,  and  that 
character  was  promissory.   That  still  follows  it  through 
all  its  many  styles  and  all  its  mazy  windings ;  that  still 
ia  found — ^yea,  more  distinctly  caught — in  the  dim  re- 
cesses of  those  half  revealings,  where  it  whispers  more 
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than  it  speaks  aloud.  It  is,  in  truth,  as  some  vast  forest, 
— its  own  Lebanon  or  Carmel, — dusky  and  8hado\vy, 
yet  with  wondrous  breaks  an(J  glimpses  of  sudden 
light,  strange  shapes  and  spectres  in  the  gloom,  and 
sometimes  darkness  thick  as  midnight ;  but  a  majestic 
spirit  haunts  the  obscure  immense, — the  spirit  of  the 
future.  Its  presence  startles  us  when  we  least  expect 
it ;  and  we  walk  with  reverence  and  godly  fear,  feeling 
that  all  we  see  is  holy,  and  all  we  see  not  holier  still. 

II.  But  we  have  said  that  our  Lord's  words  imply 
not  this  alone,  but  more  than  this ;  that  they  affirm  of 
the  elder  Scriptures  (and  in  them  of  the  dispensation 
which  they  profess  to  record),  that  these  Scriptures 
speak  of  a  future,  which  was  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
gift  of  "  eternal  life," — in  words  more  distinct,  that 
they  point  to  death  conquered  by  sacrifice,  life  won  by 
resurrection ;  the  "  life  of  the  spirit,"  in  holiness  here, 
in  immortal  glory  hereafter.  Of  this,  then,  we  would 
now  speak  as  before,  not  with  detailed  reference  to 
special  passages,  but  in  a  general  view  of  the  entire. 
Let  us  stand  in  front  of  the  huge  edifice,  not  to  criti- 
cise its  plinths  and  capitals,  but  to  take  in  the  effect  of 
the  whole.  We  are  not  asking  the  shape  or  dimen- 
sions of  the  features,  but  the  expression  of  the  face. 
Regarding,  then,  successively,  the  general  corrobora- 
tion furnished  by  the  Old  Testament  to  the  doctrines 
of  atonement,  of  sanctification,  and  of  immortality,  we 
inquire,  first: — 

1.  Did  the  volume  of  the  Old  Testament  witness  to 
an  atonement  as  the  foundation  of  eternal  life  ?  There 
are  those  who  boast  themselves  followers  of  Christ, 
and  yet  deny  this  characteristic.     The  impatience  of 
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mystery^  which  is  so  strangely  short-sighted  when  men 
have  to  deal  with  the  substance  of  a  communication 
from  heaven^  has  disabled  them  from  discovering  a  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  in  the  iVin/;  Testament,  and  the  same  spirit 
has  usually  advanced  (on  grounds  of  perfect  consistency) 
either  to  waive  the  Old  Testament  altogether,  as  anti- 
quatedf  local,  and  irrelevant  to  modern  purposes,  or  to 
deny,  by  natural  explications,  every  thing  miraculous, 
and  every  thing  typical  in  its  pages.  Now  the  object 
here  is  to  get  rid  oimystery^ — an  object  false  and  futile 
in  itself,  when  we  argue  of  the  interferences  of  God 
with  man;  but  let  all  that  is  claimed  be  conceded, 
and  is  the  object  yet  attained  ?  Suppose  it  a  contest 
of  opposite  improbabilities ;  let  every  burden  of  mira- 
cle be  thrown  overboard  by  our  adversaries,  and  shall 
they  yet  have  lightened  their  vessel  of  mystery  ?  shall 
they  have  presented  an  intelligible  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  Old  Testament?  Though,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  miserable  criticism,  ministering  to  a  still 
more  miserable  philosophy,  you  were  to  evacuate  that 
Old  Testament  of  every  express  miracle  it  records, 
though  you  were  to  convert  the  prophets  into  jugglers 
and  the  people  into  fools,  and  make  of  our  Elijahs  and 
Isaiahs  pretenders  to  power  and  conjecturers  in  know- 
ledge,— that  is,  though  you  were  substantially  to  justify 
the  Jews  for  that  "  blood  of  the  prophets"  which  Christ 
charged  as  their  crime, — could  you  even  so  clear  the 
Old  Testament  of  wonders?  You  may  deny  the  story 
of  miracles,  but  can  you  destroy  the  miracle  of  the 
story  ?  You  may  discredit  this  volume  of  miracles,  for 
the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  now  descend  to  silence  its 
gainsayers,  but  can  you  unmiracle  the  obstinate  fact  of 

s 
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the  volume  itself  ?  Can  you  resolve  the  enormous 
difficulty  of  this  history,  these  recorded  habits,  and, 
above  all,  this  recorded  religion  ?  You  deny,  or,  in 
confessing,  you  neutralize  any  typical  purport,  any 
prospective  atonement :  mark,  then,  the  mysteries  that 
emerge  upon  your  own  supposition.  The  whole  spi- 
ritual system  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  made  up  of 
two  elements,  entwined  with  the  most  intricate  close- 
ness, yet  absolutely  opposite  in  character.  You  are 
then  to  answer  satisfactorily,  how  it  was,  that  every 
particular  of  a  long  and  laborious  system  of  minute, 
and  often  very  repulsive,  sacrificial  observances,  is 
found  united  in  the  same  volume  with  conceptions  of 
God,  that  surpass,  in  their  profoimd  and  internal  spi- 
rituality, all  that  unassisted  man  has  ever  elsewhere 
imagined,  nay,  that  all  our  modern  refinement  is  unable 
to  emulate  ?  What  miraculous  mind  was  it  that  com- 
bined these  singular  contradictions  ?  Where  is  there 
a  real  parallel  to  this  mysterious  inconsistency  ?  Who 
is  this  strange  instructor,  or  series  of  instructors,  that 
now  portrays  the  form  of  the  one  everlasting  essence 
hid  in  the  veil  of  attributes  that  are  themselves  unfa- 
thomable, and  now  issues  the  most  minute  and  elabo- 
rate directions  as  to  the  proper  mode  and  the  tremen- 
dous obligation  of  slaughtering  a  yearling  lamb,  and 
this  as  the  duty  required  of  him  who  would  approach 
that  eternal  Spirit  f  Who  is  he  that,  at  one  moment, 
enounces  the  simplest,  sublimest  code  of  human  duties 
in  existence, — for  even  Christ  abridged  not  alteredit; — 
at  another,  nay,  in  the  same  page,  the  same  sentence, 
exhorts,  with  equal  earnestness,  to  the  equal  necessity  of 
drenching  the  earth  with  animal  blood  as  the  appointed 
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path  of  human  purification  ?  Here  then  is,  in  the  very 
texture  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  polity,  a  mystery 
greater  than  any  you  can  escape  by  denying  its  predic- 
tive import.  It  is  altogether  insoluble  on  any  suppo- 
sition but  the  one,  the  supposition  which  alone  can 
elevate  ceremonies  to  the  dignity  of  moral  obligations. 
Judaism  with  a  typified  atonement  may  be  a  miracle 
or  a  chain  of  miracles,  but  Judaism  without  it  is  a 
greater  miracle  still ! 

Impressed,  if  he  is  impressed,  with  such  considera- 
tions as  these,  the  opponent  of  "  mystery"  has,  how- 
ever, a  subterfuge  in  reserve.  An  excuse  for  suspense 
is  quite  as  welcome  as  an  excuse  for  disbelief.  He  con- 
tents himself  with  observing,  that  the  Atonement  is  a 
mystery,  and  that  these  difficulties  about  the  Jewish 
ritualism  are  certainly  somewhat  mysterious  also:  "Let 
ns,  then,**  he  argues,  "neutralize  them  by  each  other, and 
leave  the  question  as  indeterminable."  Certainly,  if 
we  can  pronounce  the  improbabilities  equal  on  both 
aides.  But  can  we  ?  The  improbabilities  of  the  Jewish 
system,  considered  apart  from  its  fulfilment  in  the  Chris- 
tian sacrifice,  are  improbabilities  of  which  we  can  all 
judge.  They  are  in  the  field  of  our  own  human  nature, 
which  (whether  we  think  it  or  not)  is  the  daily  study 
of  every  man  that  lives.  On  such  a  question  we  are 
adequate  and  authorized  judges.  When  we  call  such 
things  improbable,  we  know  what  we  say.  But  the 
great  Atonement, — who  shall  dare  to  say  that  he  knows 
enough  of  the  counsels  of  heaven,  the  requisitions  of 
God,  and  His  relation  to  man,  to  pronounce  it  impro- 
habile?  Who  is  he  that  comes  among  us  in  the  high 
character  of  confidential  secretary  to  the  divine  admi- 
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nistration,  that  he  can  venture  to  affirm  that  Grod  re- 
quires no  suffijring  mediator  ?  Where  is  the  man  or 
angel  who  has  irresistibly  demonstrated  to  the  crea- 
tures of  earth  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
moral  systems  of  all  the  spheres,  and  who,  enriched 
with  this  immensity  of  knowledge  (for  nothing  short 
of  this  will  suffice),  has  at  length  expressly  revealed  it 
as  certain,  or  even  probable,  that  the  nature  of  God 
cannot  require  a  sacrifice  as  the  basis  of  redemption  ? 
Give  us  the  evidence  of  such  an  one,  and  we  will  con- 
sent that  an  atonement  is  "  improbable."  But  until  such 
testimony  be  exhibited,  I  shall  be  content  to  '*  search 
the  Scriptures,"  and  to  find  them,  in  characters  of  blood, 
"  testifying"  to  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world."  Until  such  a  "  friend  of  God** 
and  partner  of  His  counsel  be  forthcoming,  I  shall  be 
content  vrith  that  "  friend  of  Grod"  who,  in  covenant 
and  sacrifice  of  blood,  "saw  the  day  of  Christ,"  and 
rejoiced  to  see  it.  Until  such  a  visitant  of  heaven  is 
among  us,  I  shall  ask  but  the  testimony  of  Him  who 
hath  said,  that  "  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven 
but  He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of 
man  which  is  in  heaven  ;"  and  who,  in  the  might  and 
fulness  of  that  famiUarity  with  all  the  recesses  of  the 
heavenly  counsels,  hath  Himself  declared  that  He  "came 
to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many," — that  "  His  blood 
was  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

And,  viewed  in  this  aspect,  there  are  few  considera- 
tions more  startling  or  impressive  than  our  Lord's  oxm- 
sieiniparticipatian  in  the  significant  rites  of  tlie  Jewish 
religion,  during  the  days  of  His  humiliation  in  the  flesh. 
Of  how  wonderful  a  sight  were  the  Jewish  bystanders 
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the  unconscious  witnesses,  when  they  beheld,  at  each 
returning  assembly,  Him  meekly  hearing  the  prophe- 
cies, in  whom  all  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled  !  "  The 
testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ;"  and  lo ! 
the  Inspirer  is  sitting  at  the  feet  of  His  messengers,  and 
learning  the  lesson  lie  taught  them !  But  in  the  calm, 
unmoved  aspect  of  the  Son  of  God,  no  trace  can  be  dis- 
covered of  tlie  mighty  interest  He  alone  can  take  in 
those  mysterious  anticipations  of  Himself.  One  among 
a  crowded  synagogue,  seldom  called  upon  to  bear  an 
office  or  utter  an  opinion,  rebuked,  it  may  be,  to  the 
lowest  place,  overlooked  as  a  poor  man  among  his  bet- 
ters, and  deemed  altogether  disqualified,  by  narrowness 
ofeducation  or  capacity,  for  sounding  the  depths  of  the 
page  which,  but  for  Him — at  once  inspirer  and  object 
— had  never  existed !  "  This  people  that  know  not 
the  law  are  cursed,"  and  the  humble  artisan  of  Naza- 
reth was  one  of  "  this  people !"  But  pass  from  pro- 
pliecy  to  the  more  vivid  language  of  type,  and  contem- 
plate Him  as  He  comes,  in  meek  obedience  to  the  law, 
"  fulfilling  all  righteousness,"  to  celebrate  or  to  witness 
those  bloody  sacrifices  that  portrayed  His  own  death 
of  blood!  Thrice  a  year  He  entered  Jerusalem  to  act, 
more  or  less  directly,  the  story  of  His  coming  suffer- 
ings. If  He  were  present  (and  on  one  occasion  we  find 
Ilim  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  just  after 
it)  at  the  great  Festival  of  Expiation,  how  profoundly 
must  He  have  entered  into  the  purport  of  all  that  so- 
lemn scene.  The  bleeding  sacrifice  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  guiltless  animal  dismissed  with  the  im- 
puted guilt  of  Ismel,  the  blood  borne  by  the  priest  into 
the  holy  of  holies, — image  of  that  celestial  ^unctuiu-y 
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He  was  so  soon  to  enter  with  a  similar  oflTering;— how 
must  all  this  dumb  show  have  addressed  the  Saviour^s 
soul — a  soul  in  which  exquisite  tenderness  of  affec- 
tion was  doubtless  united  with  intense  capacities  of 
suffering?  Or  consider  that  more  domestic  sacrifice  in 
which  the  Jewish  layman  was  more  directly  concerned, 
that  Passover  which  so  accurately  typified  the  divine 
oblation  of  Christ.  In  this  each  Israelite  was  his  own 
sacrificer ;  and  often  must  He  have  beheld  His  bre- 
thren slay  the  lamb  which  was  to  represent  that  better 
"  Lamb  withqut  blemish  and  without  spot,"  "  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  How  must  the 
human  heart  of  Jesus  have  shrunk,  in  such  an  hour, 
from  the  terrible  picture  of  His  sufferings  to  come. 
And  when  the  bleeding  knife  was  drawn  from  the 
quivering  flesh,  and  the  blood  sprinkled  at  the  altar- 
base,  with  what  feelings  did  the  Man  of  Sorrows  return 
to  share  in  the  feast  that  followed  ?  Oh!  how  much 
more  than  the  cross  was  borne  by  the  crucified  Re- 
deemer! Or  rather  how  daily  and  hourly  was  the 
cross  He  bore ! 

Abundantly,  then,  in  all  their  structure  and  bearing, 
do  the  Scriptures  and  their  Jewish  subject  attest  the 
Atonement  that  was  to  found  our  redemption  ;  attest 
it  by  virtue  of  their  composition  and  character,  and 
though  their  historical  narration  were  nothing  beyond 
an  ideal  allegory.  But  this  witness  sketches  farther 
still.  They  testify  not  only  to  the  cause  of  life,  but  to 
the  life  itself, — the  spiritual  quickening,  present  and 
eternal.  Here,  too,  I  seek  not  to  detain  you  with  the 
separate  manifestations  of  the  blessed  future,  the  spe- 
cial types  that  visibly  embodied  the  invisible  gift  of 
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sanctificatiou  to  come, — the  anointings,  the  washings, 
the  solemn  seclusion  of  the  entire  people  from  the  com- 
mon family  of  nations.  I  observe  only  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  whole  current  of  the  scriptural  re- 
cords themselves,  and  I  find  it  all  pressing  on,  and 
gathering  as  it  advances,  to  the  holiness  won  and  dis- 
pensed by  Jesus. 

IL  It  is  not  an  easy,  and  it  is  in  some  sense  an  invi- 
dious, task,  to  attempt  a  distinction  between  the  charac- 
teristic holiness  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Any 
such  distinction  must,  of  course,  be  taken,  not  as  above 
all  possible  exception  strictly  and  literally  universal, 
but  as  a  general  contrast,  marking  the  genius  ami  spirit 
of  each.  And,  understood  in  this  liberal  construction, 
perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  the  habitual  sanctity  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  a  life  to  God  united  with  a  life  to  the 
world  disc,  the  loyalty  of  the  subject  to  his  prince, 
which  does  not  interfere  with  a  strong  development  of 
other  tendencies  too;  while  that  of  the  Christian  insti- 
tute is  peculiarly  a  death  to  the  worlds  in  order  that 
man  may  enter  upon  a  life,  intimate  and  undivided, 
with  God  alone.  How  vividly  this  is  represented  in 
the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Christian  life,  I  need  not 
observe.  But  (to  avoid  all  misconceptions  upon  a 
matter  of  such  moment)  I  will  digress  to  say,  that 
this  great  characteristic  of  the  covenant  of  the  Spirit 
does  not  impair  the  obligation  or  the  energy  of  a  single 
earthly  duty^ — of  even  a  single  legitimate  affection;  it 
simply  destroys  for  ever  the  independent  sovereignty 
of  those  principles,  superadds  an  affection  of  such 
strength  as  to  overcome  them  when  they  interfere,  or 
to  pervade  them  wlien  they  harmonize  with  it;  subdues 
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them  to  itself  or  subdues  them  altogether,  and  (it  may 
be  granted)  disposes  the  mind  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  multiplying  them,  without  discernible  spiri- 
tual advantage.  The  Christian's  "  death  to  the  world" 
amounts  to  simply  this, — that  no  principle  not  tracea- 
ble to  heaven  shall  be,  for  even  an  instant,  recognised 
as  the  sovereign  director  of  the  soul;  not  merely  that 
God  shall  ordinarily  hold  the  first  place  in  his  delibe- 
rate calculations  of  opposing  courses  of  conduct  (for 
this  the  pious  of  all  ages  have  admitted),  but  that  eoery- 
thing  dse — habits,  affections,  situations,  events — shall 
be  connected  with  Him,  imbued  and  pervaded  with 
His  light,  and,  as  it  were,  seen  and  known  by  it  alone. 
This  total  separation  of  every  earthly  bond,  considered 
as  earthly,  and  assumption  of  a  new  life  at  the  hand  of 
God,  so  that  man,  while  on  earth,  practically  lives  in 
heaven,  was  not  within  the  scheme  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment revelation,  however  it  may  appear  by  glimpses 
in  the  inspired  writers  themselves.  If  they  possessed 
it,  it  was  not  for  the  public.  Nor,  indeed,  with  God 
eminently  represented  as  a  national  God,  and,  instead 
of  the  ample  expanse  of  heaven  and  of  eternity,  with 
this  earth  regarded  as  the  great  scene  of  His  rewarding 
dispensations,  is  it  easy  to  see  how  these  views  of 
unworldly  purity  could  possibly  have  been  proposed. 
But  what  is  mainly  to  be  considered  at  present  is,  that» 
though  not  directly  proposed,  they  seem  evermore  to 
be  seen  in  dim  and  distant  vision,  in  vision  that  grows 
nearer  and  brighter  constantly  as  the  day  of  Christ 
approaches.  David  himself,  the  great  type  of  Israel- 
itish  holiness,  and  whose  language  in  our — perhaps 
often  in  his  own — spiritual  applications,  embraces  all 
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the  profoundcst  feelings  and  hopes  of  the  Christian, — 
David  perpetually  rises  above  his  state,  beseeches  a 
power  which  he  can  conceive  but  cannot  compass,  and 
seems  struggling  to  get  heyofnd  his  place  in  the  progres- 
sive order  of  revelation.  "  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that 
I  may  behold  wonders.  ...  I  will  run  the  way  of  thy 
commandments  wlim  thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart .... 
I  have  longed  after  thy  precepts,  quicken  me  in  thy 
righteousness.  Let  thy  tender  mercies  come  unto  me 
that  I  may  live.  My  soul  fainteth  for  thy  salvation. 
Thy  commandment  is  exceeding  broad.  Let  my  cry 
come  before  thee,  O  Lord,  give  me  imderstanding !" 
And  as  the  sacrijice  of  Christ,  after  He  had  republished 
the  Law  as  His  own,  was  to  be  the  necessary  condition, 
and  so  prior  to  Bfis  power,  of  dispensing  t/ie  Spirit, — so 
do  we  observe  the  very  same  order  in  the  preparatory 
disposition  of  the  Old  Testament.  There,  too,  the  law 
is  first  solemnly  enacted  at  Sinai,  the  complicated  ob- 
servances of  sacrifice  are  then  ordained,  and  the  fur- 
ther work  of  sanctification  comes  out  in  gradual  pro- 
minence of  prediction,  and  at  length  attains  its  highest 
splendour  of  promise  in  the  pages  of  the  prophets. 
You  will  at  once  perceive,  how  this  obvious  analogy 
between  the  two  Testaments  silences  the  objection  of 
Socinians  and  Deists,  against  the  additions  to  the  Gos- 
pel, which  they  profess  to  discover  in  the  apostolic 
Epistles.  And  in  the  hallowed  raptures  of  Isaiah  and 
liis  prophetic  brethren,  along  with  the  promise  of  sanc- 
tification under  the  second  covenant,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  observe,  in  dim  outline,  those  traits  accompany- 
ing it,  which  accompany  the  possession  of  the  gift  in 
the  preaching  and  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  Paul,  and 
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John.  The  precepts  of  the  Law  are  in  the  Law  delivered 
with  sternness  and  brevity,  its  penalties  denounced 
with  unmitigated  severity;  in  the  Prophets,  a  code  sub- 
stantially the  same  is  presented,  by  transitions  almost 
insensible,  in  colours  softer,  and  richer,  and  more  attrac- 
tive.    Hues  from  some  distant  glory,  itself  unrevealed, 
have  fallen  upon  those  gloomy  features,  and  illumined 
them  into  its  own  likeness.    Judaism  in  Moses  and 
Isaiah  is  still,  indeed,  Judaism,  but  it  is  like  the  one 
landscape  seen  in  different  lights,  and  we  can  scarcely 
recognise  it  for  the  same  !    "  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life"  has  already  begun  to  supplant  the  '^  law  of  sin  and 
death."  Whether  the  misfortunes  of  the  people,  know- 
ing, as  we  do,  how  largely  affliction  is  employed  as  an 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  might  have  been  con- 
cerned in  fitting  them  to  receive  this  higher  tone  of 
spiritual  promise,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  with  certainty; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  from  the  depths  of  cap- 
tivity, in  the  hour  of  bitterest  bondage,  that  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  have  reached  the  culminating  point  of  the 
promise  of  holiness  to  come, — that  great  announce- 
ment of  the  covenant,  the  peculiar  charter  of  our  reli- 
gion,— which  you  will  find  cited  in  that  character  by 
St.  Paul  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.     "  Behold  the  days  come  that  I  will  make  a 
new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Judah,  not  accordinsr 
to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  for  this 
is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make.     I  will  put  my  laws 
into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts,  and  I 
will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a 
j)eople." 

If  these  anticipations  of  spiritual  vitality,  of  life  from 
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the  death  of  sin,  be  thus  the  constant  character  of  the 
Old  Testament  (itself  unpossessed  of  the  gift),  we  may 
repeat  that  in  this  sense  also  was  the  Lord  of  glory  jus- 
tified, when  He  appealed  to  those  Scriptures  in  the 
mass,  for  their  testimony  to  Him  as  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  life. 

3.  It  remains  that  we  speak  of  the  last  subject  of 
attestation,  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  to  Christ, 
as  the  soiirce  of  an  immortality  of  glory  to  His  follow- 
era  Few  minutes  are  left  us  for  this ;  but  it  need  not 
detain  us  long.  It  seems,  in  relation  to  our  subject,  the 
topic  most  prominent  of  all ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  contained  in  the  former.  Christ's  atone- 
ment, Christ's  gift  of  the  Spirit,  Christ's  gift  of  glory, 
follow  in  necessary  internal  connexion ;  and  wherever 
the  two  former  are  proclaimed,  the  last  is  substantially 
involved.  But,  according  to  the  universal  law  of  pro- 
gressive development,  the  Old  Testament  predictions 
become  less  and  less  vivid  as  we  advance  through  the 
three:  the  earliest,  the  atonement,  is  presignified  the 
most  distinctly  of  all;  the  sanctification  by  the  Spirit, 
less  and  more  lately;  the  final  glorification  faintly,  and 
more  often  by  implication  than  assertion.  Nor  indeed 
could  EITHER  the  present  or  the  eternal  life  of  the 
Spirit  have  been  adequately  manifested  in  tjrpe  or  pro- 
phecy without  the  other;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  prediction  of  the  spiritual  covenant,  which  I  have 
just  cited,  declares  that  Jehovah  will  become  "a  Gorf" 
to  His  sanctified  people,  a  phrase  whose  import,  as 
extending  to  the  future  world,  Christ  Himself,  on  one 
illustrious  occasion,  interpreted.  The  connexion  of 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  immortal  glory  is  not 
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arbitrary  or  external,  but  inward  and  essential.  Many 
have  insinuated  that  to  insist  on  the  heavenly  recom- 
pense is  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  religious  motives. 
Deeper  reflection  would  have  taught  them  that,  with- 
out the  heavenly  future,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
preach  our  religion  at  all.  Men  cannot  possess  the  de^ 
vation  of  the  Christian  afiections  on  a  temporal  scheme, 
and  without  constant  reference  to  a  larger  world  as 
their  own.  Men  cannot  breathe  the  breath  of  heaven 
without  the  free  amplitude  of  heaven  around  them. 
You  cannot  proclaim  a  religion  built  on  mystical  union 
with  God,  unless  you  first  lift  men  into  God's  world, — 
into  a  world,  therefore,  of  incorruption,  of  eternity. 
Even  could  we  exclude  the  notion  of  reward  altoge- 
ther, our  religion  could  not  live  and  grow  without 
heaven  and  immortality  as  its  element.  And  (without 
arguing  that,  on  any  other  supposition,  their  fortitude 
must  have  exceeded  that  of  our  Christian  martyrs)  I 
cannot  doubt,  that  though,  perhaps,  forbidden  by  the 
Spirit  to  declare  their  convictions,  except  in  glimpses 
and  enigmas,  the  holy  men  of  old  must  have  lived  on 
such  a  belief;  that  "  the  fathers  looked  not  for  transi- 
tory promises;"  that  some  "sought  the  heavenljr" 
country  in  the  strength  of  a  general  dependence  on 
the  tried  faithfulness  of  God;  others,  favoured  with  vi- 
sions, more  or  less  express,  of  "  His  day,''  who  now 
appealed  in  turn  from  their  unbelieving  descendants 
to  them  and  their  Scriptures  for  the  promise  of  "eter- 
nal Ufe,"  as  being  "  they  which  testified  of  liim."  As 
the  hour  drew  nearer,  we  know  from  other  sources 
that  the  conviction  became  more  decided ;  some  of  the 
apocryphal  books  teem  with  notices  of  a  future  state. 
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National  misfortune  drove  the  Jews  from  the  present 
to  a  coming  world ;  and  before  the  advent  of  Him  who 
was  destined  to  "  bring  them"  to  perfect  '*  light,"  "  life 
and  immortality"  had  already  feebly  dawned  upon  the 
beliefs  or  the  hopes  of  Israel.  But  in  Him  alone  was 
that  consummated,  which  Israel  till  then  could  only 
conjecture.  They  might  "search  the  Scriptures"  in 
pursuit  of  **  eternal  life,"  but  in  Him  alone  had  those 
Scriptures  centred  it ;  in  Him  every  scattered  ray  that 
brightened  their  immortal  prospects  converged  into 
one  resplendent  focus ;  His  marvellous  existence  alone 
satisfied,  in  one  comprehensive  solution,  all  their  diffi- 
culties, accomplished  all  their  promises,  substantiated 
all  their  hopes.  He  was  rejected,  but  on  that  rejection 
was  built  the  world's  acceptance,  the  atonement,  the 
illumination,  the  immortality.  To  it  you  owe  that,  re- 
deemed from  dumb  idols,  you  can  this  day  expatiate  at 
will  through  the  old  Jewish  inheritance,  once  so  jea- 
lously guarded ;  that  you  can  "  search  the  Scriptures," 
and,  discerning  on  every  page  the  hidden  name  of 
Jesus,  can  hear  them  whisper  of  "eternal  life,"  but  only 
88  they  speak  of  Him,  who  is  the  sole  dispenser  of  the 
priceless  wealth  of  immortality. 


SERMON  XV. 


HUMAN  AFFECTIONS  RAISED,  NOT  DESTROYED,  BY 

THE  GOSPEL. 


1  Tim.  vi.  17. 

Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  ihey  be  not  high- 
winded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  Grod^ 
who  giveth  us  riclily  all  things  to  enjoy, 

THE  business  of  the  pulpit,  my  brethren,  is  to  take 
man  as  it  finds  him,  though  not  to  leave  him  as  it 
finds  him.  Its  position  places  it  in  the  midst  of  a  lost 
and  degraded  world,  and  it  must  regard  that  world  as 
such  without  qualification  or  compromise,  or  else  miss 
of  its  proper  destination.  Christianity  itself,  as  recog- 
nised in  Christian  lands, — what  is  it  but  (as  it  were)  a 
vast  medical  establishment  for  diseased  minds  ?  And 
the  functions  of  the  jjulpit, — what  are  they  but  the  so- 
lemn and  public  tender  of  divinely  authorized  remedies 
to  the  assembled  patients  in  each  ward  of  that  mighty 
hospital,  the  sin-afflicted  world?  The  physicians  may 
vary  in  skill  or  activity, — the  sufferers  in  the  virulence 
of  the  evil ;  but  the  relation  between  them  remains 
substantially  unchanged.  Nor  does  it  affect  the  truth 
of  the  representation  that,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances, 
the  sick  are  unsuspicious  of  their  sickness  ;  any  more 
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than  the  confidence  of  the  insane  would  be  accepted 
as  evidence  of  sanity.  The  ignorance  is  a  part  of  the 
disease,  and  the  first  step  to  health  is  to  know  how  far 
we  are  from  it.  The  pulpit,  then,  I  repeat,  must  take 
man  exactly  as  it  finds  him,  with  all  his  multitude  of 
passions  and  prejudices  around  him ;  with  his  discon- 
tented, yet  perversely  obstinate  devotion  to  this  world, 
and  his  feeble  aspirations  after  a  better.  It  must  take 
the  whole  mass  as  it  moves  in  the  crowded  walks 
of  common  life,  and  not  any  imaginary  or  fictitious 
humanity  ; — it  must  take  it,  that,  purifying,  direct- 
ing, strengthening  these  weak  elements,  it  may,  in  the 
energy  of  the  Spirit  of  Gkni,  mightily  accompanying  the 
Word  He  once  gave,  mould  them  into  a  better  har- 
mony, and,  of  these  rude  materials  of  intellect  and 
affection,  frame  a  "  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  for  time 
and  for  eternity ! 

"  Of  these  materials,"  I  say,  for  here  is  the  point. 
The  Apostle  sets  before  us,  in  the  text,  two  applica- 
tions of  the  same  human  affection.  He  bids  us  not  to 
"  trust  in  uncertain  riches,"  but  to  trust  *'  in  the  living 
God."  He  assumes  that  there  is  in  the  heart  of  man 
the  tendency  to  dependence,  upon  something  beyond 
itself,  yet  intimately  connected  with  itself ;  and,  above 
ill  (and  as  the  chiefest  instance  of  the  principle),  upon 
that  wealth,  which  is  the  pledge  and  representative  of 
all  earthly  enjoyment,  and  which  is  thus  the  great  me- 
diator between  the  heart  and  the  world  that  attracts  it. 
He  assumes  that  this  trusting  impulse  exists,  and  he 
would  not  destroy  but  reform  it.  He  would  exhibit  the 
true  and  eternal  object  for  a  tendency  in  itself  inde- 
ilructible ;  and  would  intimate  that  there  is  prepared 
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for  the  just  desires  of  the  soul  a  sphere  of  being,  ade- 
quate to  these  desires,  and  from  which  the  present 
detains  us,  only  as  the  counterfeit  and  mockery  of  it! 
On  the  one  hand,  "  uncertain  riches ;"  on  the  other  the 
parallel  announcement,  that  "  God  giveth  us  richly  all 
things  to  enjoy."  And  thus  the  Spirit,  that  spoke  in 
the  exhortation  of  Paul,  instructs  in  the  great  truth, 
that  the  faculties  of  men  are  themselves  a  mechanism 
for  eternity  ;  that  it  is  not  they^ — it  is  not  Love,  and 
Reliance,  and  Hope,  and  Desire, — ^but  their  habitual 
objects,  that  man  must  toil  to  change ;  that  if  your 
worldliness  assume  (as  in  the  text)  the  form  of  un- 
bounded trustj  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  mighty  Master, 
you  must  not  cease  to  trust,  but,  with  a  thousandfold 
force,  concentrate  all  the  energies  of  your  dependence 
upon  *'  the  living  God ;''  in  short,  that  you  must  be 
the  man  you  were,  but  not  whei^e  and  as  you  were, — 
the  same  faculties,  but  not  the  same  uses  ;  even  as  the 
breathing  organs  of  a  human  body  are  still  substan- 
tially the  same,  when  at  one  hour  inhaling  pestilence 
and  ruin,  at  another  drawing  the  pure  and  blessed  air 
of  morning  in  the  open  landscape,  and  with  all  the 
happy  consciousness  of  life,  and  health,  and  vigour. 

The  text,  then,  invites  us  to  regard  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  religious  affections  in  this  aspect,  and  the 
more  imperatively,  that  in  our  ordinary  discussions  of 
the  spiritual  life,  it  seems  to  be  constantly  misconceived 
or  exaggerated.  The  text  exemplifies  one  instance 
which,  in  its  general  application,  pervades  the  whole 
intercourse  of  God  and  man, — the  principle,  namely, 
of  the  preservation  in  the  renewed  nature  of  the  whole 
heart  of  man,  with  all  its  multitude  of  feelings  and 
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affections,  the  only  element  absolutely  new  being  the 
higher  and  holier  direction  which  is  impressed  on  them 
by  the  energy  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.  On  tliis 
important  matter,  then,  I  shall  first  endeavour  briefly 
to  engage  your  attention,  and  I  shall  then  attempt  to 
illustrate  the  melancholy  extent  of  the  actual  perver- 
sion of  our  nature,  by  showing  how,  even  in  their  wan- 
derings, these  affections  betray  the  higher  purpose  for 
which  they  were  primarily  intended,  and  how — more 
especially  in  the  instance  noted  in  the  text,  the  "  trust  in 
riches^ — man  still  unconsciously  invests  with  the  very 
attributes  of  perfect  felicity,  of  heaven,  and  of  God,tlie 
earthly  idol  to  which  he  sacrifices  both ! 

There  are  those,  then,  who  speak  with  solemn  and  pro- 
phetic truth  of  the  change  which  comes  over  the  aspect 
of  the  human  soul,  when,  for  the  first  time  "awaking  to 
righteousness,"  it  is  introduced  (while  yet  in  the  world 
of  time)  into  tlie  eternal  world,  and  becomes  cognizant  of 
the  glories,  till  then  unseen,  that  surround  **  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb."  They  tell  us,  and  how  truly 
do  they  tell  us,  that  such  a  change  as  this  in  impor- 
tance stands  alone  in  human  life  ;  they  say,  or  might 
8ay,  that  all  the  variations  of  fortune,  in  her  wildest 
caprices,  lifting  peasants  to  a  throne,  and  depressing 
kings  to  a  dungeon,  are  idle  as  the  changeful  shadow- 
ings  of  an  evening  cloud,  when  compared  with  that 
solitary  hoiu:,  when  He  who  "  stands  at  the  door  and 
knocks"  is  first  consciously  admitted  by  the  loving 
heart  of  a  repentant  believer ;  that  the  one  class  of 
changes  are  those  of  a  world  itself  the  veiy  type  of 
change ;  the  other  the  revolution  of  the  destinies  of 
*n  eternity,  witnessed  by  all  enraptured  heaven,  and  of 
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which  ten  thousand  angels  are  the  historians.  This 
surely  is  not  to  exaggerate,  it  is  simply  to  describe,  that 
transcendent  event  in  the  spiritual  world, — the  con- 
scious re-creation  of  a  human  soul  after  the  image  of 
the  God  who  formed  it. 

But  when,  from  the  dignity  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  change,  men  pass  to  define  its  nature j  there  is 
often,  it  seems  to  me,  much  inaccuracy  and  some  im- 
prudence in  their  statements.  We  find  it  sometimes 
described  as  if  no  one  element  of  human  nature  were  to 
remain  in  the  regenerate  spirit.  The  declaration  that 
a  new  heart  is  bestowed  is  taken  in  almost  the  fulness 
of  a  literal  acceptation.  All  the  old  machinery  of  hu- 
manity is  discarded ;  the  "works"  are  (as  it  were)  taken 
out  of  the  case  of  the  instrument,  and  a  totally  new 
organization  of  passions  and  aifections  provided.  The 
spiritual  renewal  is  thus  falsely,  I  think,  and  danger- 
ously, made  to  consist,  not  in  "setting"  our  emancipated 
"  affection  upon  things  above," — not  in  the  privilege  of 
having  "  the  ivhole  hody^  and  soul,  and  spirit  preserved 
blameless  until  the  coming  of  Christ," — but  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  some  indescribable  affections  (if  such  they 
may  be  called),  which,  though  they  be  named  love  and 
desire,  are  no  longer  human  love  and  human  desire, 
but  differing  almost  as  much,  it  would  seem,  from 
these  affections  as  they  are  in  our  hearts,  as  love  and 
hate  differ  from  each  other !  Hence  that  mystic  and 
dangerous  mode  of  representation,  too  common  among 
a  large  class  of  teachers,  which  would  exalt  the  "love 
to  God"  (for  example)  beyond  all  human  conception, 
not  merely  in  the  dignity  of  its  object  (in  which,  I  need 
not  say,  no  language  could  overstate  it),  but  even  iu 
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the  very  nature  of  the  feeling  ;  as  if  the  love  of  a  de- 
voted friend  was  one  thing  and  intelligible,  but  the 
love  to  God  quite  another  affection,  and  all  but  incom- 
prehensible !     Or,  again,  it  is  the  same  injudicious  and 
unwarrantable  exaggeration,  which  represents  that  state 
of  the  soul  in  regard  to  Christ  Jesus,  which  forms  the 
inward  human  condition  of  our  justification,  and  the 
fundamental  element  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  state  of 
faUhy  as  something  in  its  own  nature  totally  distinct 
from  faith  as  exercised  upon  any  other  object, — as  con- 
risting  in  some  mysterious  "  apprehension,"  for  which, 
it  would  seem,  a  n^^  faculty  must  be  miraculously  pro- 
videdy  as  assuredly  no  one  of  the  ordinary  faculties  of 
m  average  human  mind  at  all  answers  to  its  descrip- 
tion, or  is  competent  to  its  supposed  functions.     The 
error  of  all  such  cases  is  the  same, — the  notion  that  in 
the  work  of  renewal  new  faculties  are  given  us,  instead 
of  a  new  direction  to  the  old  ones ;  the  notion  that  God 
annihilates  human  nature  when  He  only  perfects  it, 
and  that  the  proper  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  eva- 
cuate our  former  being,  instead  of  taking  it  as  the  basis 
of  His  mighty  work, — to  destroy  the  channels  them- 
selves, instead  of  cleansing  their  polluted  streams,  and 
^replenishing  them  for  ever  with  the  waters  of  Para- 
dise! 

This  question,  my  brethren,  of  the  true  nature  and 
extent  of  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  is,  be  assured,  no  mat- 
ter of  mere  speculation ;  there  are  many  reasons  why 
It  18  of  direct  and  practical  importance.  Over  and 
•'tove  the  general  advantage  of  distinctness  and  sim- 
plicity in  all  our  apprehensions  of  the  work  of  God  in 
the  heart  of  man,  and  the  gross  injury  done  to  religion 
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by  dissociating  it  from  the  plain  and  familiar  laws  of 
our  nature,  as  if,  because  "  the  ground  whereon  thou 
standest  is  Ao/y,"  it  therefore  ceases  to  be  a  part  of  our 
native  earth ; — beyond  this,  I  say,  there  is,  in  the  imme- 
diate practical  bearing  of  the  case,  much  that  invests 
with  especial  peril  all  error  and  enthusiasm  concerning 
it.  As  long  as  men  conceive  that  the  religious  affec- 
tions are,  in  their  essence,  wholly  different  from  every 
other  affection,  they  will  inevitably  conclude  that  the 
training  and  discipline  for  them  must  be  itself  equally 
different.  The  path  of  holiness  becomes  at  once  clouded 
with  obscurity,  and  the  rules,  which  are  of  universal 
application  in  the  formation  of  daily  character,  become 
(so  contrarily  to  the  Scripture  teaching)  totally  inap- 
plicable to  the  regulation  of  progressive  godliness. 
But  when  it  is  clearly  felt  that  man,  bom  for  Grod,  has 
within  him  the  very  faculties  that  God,  operating  by 
His  eternal  Spirit,  would  direct  to  Himself;  that  there 
are,  in  the  texture  and  substance  of  our  nature,  the 
rudiments]  of  eternal  life,  though  distorted  and  de- 
graded ;  that  we  are  to  "  love,  not  the  world,  nor  the 
things  of  the  world,"  but,  with  the  vei^y  same  affection, 
to  "love  the  Lord  our  God;"  that  we  are  (as  in  the 
text)  not  to  "  trust  in  uncertain  riches,"  but,  with  the 
very  savie  fulness  of  devoted  reliance,  as  again  in  the 
text,  to  "  trust  in  the  living  God ;" — then  the  simplicity 
of  the  conception  gives  simplicity  to  all  its  conse- 
quences ;  our  way  is  open  and  unambiguous ;  and  we 
see  at  once  that,  if  we  would  be  the  servants  of  a 
heavenly  Master,  we  must  apply  and  sanctify  to  His 
blessed  service  the  very  maxims,  which  years  of  melan- 
choly experience  have  taught  us  are  all-powerful  in 
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binding  om:  slavish  affections  to  the  bondage  of  the 
world!  We  vanquish  Satan  with  his  own  weapons, 
and  all  our  "knowledge  of  the  world"  will  only  instruct 
us  how  to  soar  above  it !  The  wretchedness  of  the 
past  itself  becomes  our  teacher  in  the  art  of  happiness; 
for  as  long  as  the  faculties  and  feelings  of  our  nature 
remain  (and  they  must  in  themselves  remain)  the  same, 
there  is  not  one  rule  of  ordinary  experience  more  capa- 
ble of  fortifying  us  in  ruin  than,  properly  applied,  it 
may  tend  to  make  us  "  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light !" 

So  far  for  the  general  principle  involved  in  the  par- 
ticular exhortation  of  the  Apostle,  the  principle  that 
the  same  affections  which  cling  to  the  lowly  earth  are 
those  which  must  struggle,  under  celestial  guidance,  to 
find  their  rest  in  God.  "Trust  not  in  riches,  but  [trust] 
in  the  living  God !"  Blessed  invitation  !  How  it  exalts, 
even  while  it  reproves,  our  fettered  nature  !     How, 
from  the  very  depth  of  our  infatuation,  it  unfolds  its 
glorious  contrast,— the  bright  story  of  our  true,  though 
forgotten  destinies, — the  title  deed  and  charter  of  our 
neglected  immortality !     Trust,  yes,  trust  with  a  de- 
votedness  such  as  the  wildest  frenzy  of  avarice  has 
never  exhibited !  Trust,  and  fear  not !  It  is  among  the 
noblest  energies  of  your  being, — it  was  never  given  in 
vain.     Trust,  but "  trust  in  the  living  God !"    Preserve 
unbroken  every  element  of  your  affections;  they  are  all 
alike  the  property  of  heaven.    Be  ambitious,  but  ambi- 
tious of  the  eternal  heritage.  Let  avarice  be  your's,  but 
avarice  of  celestial  treasures.  Covet  esteem,  but  esteem 
in  the  mind  of  God  and  the  circler?  of  the  blesx^cd. 
Labour  after  knowledge,  but  let  it  be  "  the  liglit  of  the 
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knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Ood  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ!"  Yearn  after  sympathy,  but  seek  it  where 
alone  it  is  unfailing, — in  Him  whose  essence  from  eter- 
nity is  love,  and  who  became  man  that  He  might 
humanize  that  awfulness  of  celestial  love  to  the  ten- 
derness of  a  brother's.  The  father  of  our  race  had  all 
these  aflfections  when  alone  with  God  in  Paradise; 
objects  to  meet  and  satisfy  them  He  who  gave  them 
would  never  have  failed  to  supply  in  a  world  of  inno- 
cence. Be  it  our's  to  find  in  the  new  world  unveiled 
in  the  Gospel  the  true  materials  of  these  holy  desires, 
and  so  to  train  them  while  on  earth  for  the  society  of 
heaven. 

I  have  but  this  moment  glanced  at  a  topic  which 
might  well  demand  deeper  and  fuller  illustration.  I 
mean  the  change  which  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  of 
God  must  rightfully  make  in  all  that  concerns  the  laws 
and  regulation  of  the  human  affections.  For,  after  all, 
these  affections  do,  doubtless,  strive,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, towards  human  objects;  human  themselves, 
they  naturally  cling  to  the  human  outside  and  beyond 
them.  Ever  since  God  became  incarnate,  this  tendency 
precludes  not  their  direct  passage  to  heaven;  nay,  it 
quickens  and  guides  it.  Hence  we  can  perceive  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  practical  morality  of  the  Jewish 
period  was,  in  many  things,  especially  in  the  deeper 
spiritual  government  of  the  heart  and  thoughts,  tole- 
rated at  a  lower  point  than  is  permitted  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  affections  that  tend  to  God,  the  "  theo- 
pathetic"  affections  (to  use  a  phrase  of  Hartley's),  were 
not  yet  provided  with  their  object  in  all  its  human  ful- 
ness and  attractiveness.   It  would  have  been  little  short 
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of  miracle,  that  even  the  most  pious  should  maintain 

the  state  of  perpetual  contemplative  affection  towards 

the  awful  essence  of  the  unmingled  God.      But  when 

that  God  became  man  this  difficulty  was  removed. 

The  direct  pathway  to  heaven  was   opened  to   the 

human  heart     Man,  seeking  his  own  image,  finds  it 

there^  himself  in  all  but  sin;  he  is  **  drawn  by  the  cords 

of  a  man,"  and  to  a  man ;  the  second  table  of  the  Law 

(as  St  John  has  hinted  (1  Johuj  iv.  20))  leads  to  the 

first;  and,  in  a  manner,  the  love  of  man  is  itself  but 

sublimed  and  purified,  when  it  passes  into  the  love  of 

that  God  who,  though  God,  is  man  also.    In  this  view 

ve  see  how  just  are  the  higher  requirements  of  the 

Christian  rule  of  perfection ;  how,  when  it  presents  a 

mightier  source  of  attraction  in  heaven,  and  one  so 

exquisitely  qualified  to  win  to  it  our  whole   actual 

nature,  it  fairly  demands  that  our  affections  shall,  with 

a  new  and  correspondent  energy,  "  seek  those  things 

which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand 

of  God." 

From  these  general  considerations, — which,  I  trust, 

"«ve  not  been  w^ithout  their  advantage  in  directing  the 

^lews  of  those,  at  least,  among  you,  who  have  learned 

^  sanctify  their  understandings,  as  well  as  their  affec- 

^^ns,  to  the  service  of  God,  by  reflectincj  on  the  work  of 

^vine  grace  in  the  heart  of  man, — let  us  for  a  while 

^^Scend  to  a  closer  contemplation  of  the  Apostle's 

^'^arge  to  his  convert     And  the  more  you  regard  the 

P^^sage,  the  more  will  you  perceive,  that  such  views  as 

^*^ose  I  have  sketched  were,  in  subfcJtancc,  the  views 

^liich   occupied   the  inspired   teacher.       His?  whole 

^^ect  is  manifestly  to  contract  the  two  rivtds  for  the 
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human  heart,  the  worlds  visible  and  invisible ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  text  before  us  is  the  natural  sequel 
to  the  preceding  verse,  where  the  glory  of  the  eternal 
God  is  unveiled  in  all  its  majesty  as  the  object  which 
is  to  fix  tlie  affections  of  man.  There  is,  proclaims  St. 
Paul  (ver.  15),  a  "blessed  and  only  Potentate,"  who  is 
hereafter  to  determine,  "in  his  oion  time"  (as  it  is  em- 
phatically called),  the  appearing  of  Christ  Jesus  in 
glory.  This  Being  demands,  as  His  inalienable  rights 
all  the  energies  of  all  the  affections;  for  no  inferior 
claimant  can  interfere  with  Him,  who  is  "King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords."  This  Being  is  above  change 
in  the  serenity  of  His  own  incommunicable  attribute  of 
self-existence,  for  He  "only"  (ver.  16)  "hath  immor- 
tality." This  Being  is,  in  His  pure  deity,  beyond  hu- 
man access,  for  He  "  dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no 
man  can  approach  unto;"  yea,  except  as  visible  in  the 
face  of  Christ  Jesus,  He  is  removed  from  all  human 
perception,  for  Him  "  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can  see." 
Hut,  though  thus  mysterious  in  His  nature  and  proper- 
ties, this  great  Being  exists,  is  around  us,  within  us, 
sustains  and  upholds  us  ;  has,  by  the  adoption  of  our 
nature,  descended  to  meet  us;  has  shed  His  own  light 
upon  our  dust,  and  consecrated  our  very  weaknesses 
by  for  a  time  assuming  them;  fiwii  therefor e  it  is  that, 
with  St.  Paul,  we  likewise  echo  the  note  of  praise,  "  to 
Him  be  honour  and  power  everlasting!" 

Then  conies  the  exhortation.     Seeing  that  such  a 
privilege  as  this  is  our's  (ver.  17),  "charge  them  that 
are  rich  hi  this  world,"  that  they  interi;)ose  not  a  veiL 
iKUween  themselves  and  this  Father  of  their  spirits, 
or  suHor  the  clouds  and  vapours  of  earth  to  sully  or" 
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eclipse  the  beams  of  this  eternal  sun.  "Charge  them, 
that  they  be  not  high-minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain 
riches,  but  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all 
tilings  to  enjoy !" 

I  mean  not,  however,  to  follow  out  the  purport  of 
all  these  pregnant  words ;  I  must,  at  the  same  time, 
for  distinctness,  ask  you,  in  passing,  to  observe  the  sub- 
ject of  the  charge,  *'  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world  ;" 
the  mtardlconsequ^nces  imputed,  self-exaltation, — "  that 
they  be  not  high-minded  ;"  and,  as  its  cause,  a  grovel- 
ling confidence  in  (as  the  more  emphatic  original  has 
it)  "the  uncertainty  of  wealth:"  and  then  the  contrasts 
uplifted  to  every  member  of  the  statement ;  self-trust 
opposed  to  trust  in  God;  perishableness  to  the  ''liviruf' 
uid  eternal  God ;  and  that  dependence  on  earthly  re- 
sources, which  produces  the  wretched  and  contradic- 
tory self-confidence  of  the  worldling,  to  the  blessed 
dependence  of  the  believer  on  those  spiritual  supplies, 
which  exceed  them  alike  in  extent,  in  liberality,  and 
in  consolation  (for  He  "  giveth  us  all  things  richly  to 
ew/oy*'),  and  the  constant  experience  of  which  fortifies 
the  trust  in  God,  or,  if  it  ever  excite  any  form  of  "  self- 
conjidencej'  can  only  excite  it  as  a  reflection  of  that  con- 
fidence in  God^  by  which  the  disciple,  identifying  him- 
self with  his  Master,  feels,  that  the  power  of  heaven 
pledged  for  him  becomes,  as  it  were,  his  own,  and  that 
^1  the  choicest  graces  of  heaven  arc  made  over  to  him 
Wi  in  a '  manner,  his  celestial  property,  a  divine  free- 
Wd  held  under  God,  but  permitted  still  to  be  held  as 
hisown! 

Such  is  the  analysis  of  the  exhortation  in  the  text ; 
^t  IS  well  minutely  to  meditate  it ;  but,  as  I  have  said, 
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into  the  depths  and  variety  of  these  particulars  I  am 
not  now  about  to  enter.  I  pass  at  once  to  that  second 
general  lesson  which,  I  observed  to  you,  was  involved 
in  the  very  parallelism  of  the  text ;  not  merely  what 
we  have  already  insisted  on, — the  contrast  of  the  visible 
and  the  invisible  worlds  as  the  objects  of  one  and  the 
same  trusting  affections, — but  the  further  and  most  im- 
pressive fact,  that  our  earthly  objects  of  pursuit  are 
themselves  clad  by  hope  with  colours,  that  rightfully 
belong  only  to  their  celestial  rivals ;  that  our  ordinaiy 
earthly  longings  themselves  strain  after  a  really  hea- 
venly happiness,  while  they  miss  so  miserably  the  way 
to  reach  it ;  that,  in  other  words,  in  the  treasuries  of 
heaven  are  laid  up  all  that  you  truly  covet,  even  while, 
by  a  wretched  illusion,  you  labour  after  their  mockeries 
on  earth  !  Surely,  if  this  can  be  proved,  no  conceivable 
argument  can  more  powerfully  demonstrate,  how  we 
are  made  for  religion,  and  can  only  find  our  true  rest 
there  ! 

Now  the  truth  is,  brethren !  so  wholly  are  we  framed 
for  the  eternal  world,  that  we  must  make  a  heaven  of 
earth  before  we  can  fully  enjoy  it ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
must  ideally,  and  in  the  dreams  of  hope  or  fancy,  in- 
vest this  world  with  those  very  characteristics  which 
are  the  exclusive  property  of  the  world  to  come, — its 
abundance,  its  dignity,  above  all,  its  imfading  perma- 
nence,— before  we  can,  with  full  content  of  heart,  sit 
down  to  the  feast  it  offers  to  sense  and  soul.  God  has 
so  inwoven,  in  the  innermost  texture  of  our  nature, 
the  title  and  testimonies  of  the  immortal  state  for  which 
lie  made  us,  that,  mingled  with  the  perishable  elements 
of  earth,  it  is,  even  now,  for  ever  around  us ;  it  rises 
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in  all  our  dreams,  it  colours  all  our  thoughts,  it  haunts 
us  with  longings  we  cannot  repel ;  in  our  very  vices  it 
reveals  itself,  for  they  cannot  charm  us  till  they  have 
more  or  less  counterfeited  it:  and  thus,  not  merely 
"  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings,"  but,  if  ye 
will  receive  it,  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  voluptuary  him- 
self, has  God  *'  ordained  praise,"  the  praise  of  those  un- 
dying enjoyments,  in  search  of  which  the  wretch  has 
gone  astray  among  shadows !   Our  miseries  are  still  the 
sublime  discontent  of  a  being  too  mighty  for  the  perish- 
able world  he  dwells  in ;  a  deathless  spirit  is  impatient 
for  its  native  eternity.     Yes,  the  heir  of  immortality  is 
fcrfrom  the  Father's  bosom,  by  what  mysterious  doom 
it  skills  not  to  say;  suffice  it,  he  awakes  to  breathe  a 
liostile  air,  he  is  born  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  amid 
the  camp  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  They  have  trained 
him  up  among  them,  they  have  taught  him  (and,  oh! 
with  what  fatal  success !)  to  blaspheme  his  parent  and 
despise  his  heritage  ;  they  would  crush,  if  they  could, 
every  trace  of  his  high  lineage,  and  intercept  every 
lingering  hope  that  still  hovers  between  the  worlds  of 
his  birthright  and  of  his  exile.  But  it  cannot  all  perish ! 
There  are  aspirations  turned  astray,  that,  even  in  their 
distortion,  attest  their  origin  and  purpose.     There  are 
harped,  and  crippled,  and  polluted  hopes,  that,  even 
from  their  dungeon  of  flesh,  still  cry  to  heaven.  There 
We  desires  that,  cursed  with  the  frenzy  of  sin,  run 
JJ^ad  through  the  thronged  and  heated  highways  of  the 
World, — yea,  that  are  evolved  in  all  the  hideous  forms 
of  vice,  and  intemperance,  and  blood.     But  vice  itself 

• 

^  not  objectless  ;   this  insanity  is  superinduced  upon 
^und  faculties ;  these  fires  arc  the  fires  of  conflagra- 
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tion  and  ruin,  but  they  do  not  less  than  others  pomt  to 
tlie  skies!  Ay,  even  vice  itself,  could  it  but  under- 
stand its  own  blind  emotions,  is  not  without  its  wit- 
ness of  immortality !  Not  to  speak  of  those  hours  of 
better  thought,  in  which  the  most  degraded  are  known 
to  catch  these  whispered  voices  from  eternity,  surely 
the  very  hours  of  highest  enjo)anent  are  not  without 
this  attestation.  To  be  enjoyment  it  must  be  felt  so ; 
to  be  felt  so,  it  must  either  be  itself  congenial  with  the 
heavenly  country  (as  in  the  whole  train  of  the  benevo- 
lent affections,  themselves  happiness  and  heaven !),  or 
else,  by  the  accursed  mockery  I  have  denoimced,  in- 
vested for  the  time  by  hope  and  fancy  with  the  cha- 
racters which,  in  truth,  belong  only  to  the  world  of 
eternity  and  of  God ! 

In  the  spirit  of  these  convictions,  turn  again  to  the 
text.  To  whom  does  the  Apostle  enjoin  the  exhorta- 
tion ?  To  "  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world."  What 
does  he  here  assume  ?  He  assumes  the  existence  of 
wealth,  and  (involved  in  that  existence)  the  desire  to 
attain  it,  which  is  the  necessary  motive  for  its  accumu- 
lation. He  assumes  that  there  resides  in  the  heart  of 
man  the  desire  to  build  up  around  it  the  means  of  per- 
petual enjoyment,  to  secure  to  itself  the  materials  of 
happiness, — of  happiness,  for  such  is  the  specific  essence 
of  moneyed  wealth,  that  may  be  independent  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  which  (as  it  were,  condensed  in  its  repre- 
sentative) may  be  preserved  for  a  period  indefinitely 
future.  But  what  terms,  save  tliese^  shall  we  employ, 
when  we  would  depict  the  hmven  of  the  Scripture  re- 
velation ?  What  characters  are  these  but  the  very  pro- 
perties of  God's  eternal  world?     And  so  far  is  it  not 
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manifest  that  the  votary  of  earthly  wealth  does  in  fact, 
with  all  the  energies  of  his  nature,  strain  after  that 
very  security  of  unchangeable  bliss  which  we  preach ; 
but,  mistaking  the  illusory  phantom,  weds  his  whole 
soul  to  the  fictitious  heaven,  which  the  powers  of  evil 
have  clothed  in  colours  stolen  from  the  skies  ? 

The  delusion  produces  its  own  delusive  results.  But 
these  also  are  but  the  shadowy  copies  of  a  bright  and 
holy  reality.  Every  attribute  of  the  eager  candidate  for 
earthly  happiness  and  security  is  but  the  poor  sem- 
blance of  the  very  state  the  Christian  already  possesses 
or  anticipates.  The  rich  are  first  warned  of  the  peril  of 
what  is  here  called  "  high-mindedness  ;"  a  word  whose 
bappy  ambiguity  perfectly  corresponds  to  my  argimient. 
Superior  to  the  surrounding  world  in  what  that  world 
most  prizes,  the  wealthy  Christian,  even  in  those  early 
days  of  privation  and  persecution,  might  be  tempted  to 
betray  a  triumph  over  his  less  gifted  brother.  Are  the 
sincerely  Christian  of  our  own  days  wholly  unspotted 
of  that  blemish  ?  How  far  the  evil  is  aggravated  among 
"the  nominally  Christian  it  would  be  idle  to  insist.    Of 
^U  temptations  it  is  the  most  secret,  constant,  penetra- 
ting, and  perilous.     But  as  there  is  a  worldly  and  Sa- 
^ftanic  "  high-mindedness,"  so  is  this  (as  before)  but 
^e  counterfeit  presentment  of  a  high-mindedness  God- 
^ven  and  celestial.     Laying  deep  its  foundations  in 
self-abasement,  the  doctrine  of  faith  alone  bestows  the 
T>ie8sed  confidence,  without  which  the  Christian  may 
be  the  inconsolable  penitent,  the  mortified  ascetic,  the 
prostrate  trembler  before  an  offended  God ;  but  with- 
out which  he  is,  nevertheles,  but  half  a  Christian.  The 
happy  confidence  of  the  children  of  God  is  an  element 
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which,  though  false  teaching  may  exaggerate,  no  true 
teaching  will  ever  discard.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
he  is  bid  to  rest  upon  the  rock  of  ages,  and  to  antici- 
pate upon  earth  the  repose  of  immortality.  It  is  not 
for  nothing  that  the  justified  fugitive  to  Christ  is  de- 
clared to  possess  *' peace  with  God,"  and  all  its  train  of 
heavenly  consequences ;  rejoicing  in  tribulations,  be- 
cause they  bring  patience,  and  experience,  and  hope ; 
delighting  in  a  discipline,  every  hour  of  which  is  refining 
more  and  more  the  pure  gold  that  is  to  pass  from  the 
fire  of  earthly  trial  into  the  adorning  of  Grod's  eternal 
temple !  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  is  bid  to  '*  lift 
up  his  head  as  his  redemption  draweth  nigh ;"  and,  as 
no  affliction  can  separate  him  from  the  love  of  Grod  in 
Christ,  so  to  suffer  no  affliction  to  cloud  his  ^'joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost ;"  but,  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  pro- 
mise, to  "  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,"  ''rejoicing  always.'* 
And  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  course  which 
ends  in  heaven,  there  is  a  justifiable,  though  humble 
and  moderated,  self-content,  inseparable  from  righteous 
self-exertion,  and  permitted  by  a  gracious  God  to  His 
struggling  disciple ;  nor  shall  the  solitary  combatant 
with  evil  remain  uncheered  by  an  exulting  sense  that 
his  cause  is  the  right  cause,  that  God  is  with  him,  that 
all  the  powers  of  good  are  enlisted  in  his  behalf,  and 
that,  if  he  be  but  true  to  himself,  he  cannot  fail,  until 
Satan  have  dethroned  the  Lord  of  heaven  !  Here,  then* 
is  the  "  high-mi?idedness"  of  the  Christian ;  here  is  the 
truth  to  match  that  worldly  falsehood,  that  high-mind- 
edness  base  and  debasing ;  here  is  the  bright,  unchang- 
ing fire,  which  the  votary  of  this  world  would  rake 
among  the  dust  and  ashes  of  earth  to  enkindle ! 
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Once  more,  the  '*  rich  in  this  world"  is  warned,  not 
merely  of  the  peril  of  self-exaltation,  but  also  of  that 
of  unbounded  ^^trtisf  in  the  fleeting  riches  he  accumu- 
lates. The  contrast  I  need  not  here  insist  on.  We 
have  already  noticed  it,  and  the  Apostle  himself  has 
expressly  enforced  it.  The  "  living  God"  and  His 
liberal  graces  arise  to  claim  the  homage  of  the  "  trust- 
ing" heart.  The  dependent  on  riches  makes  them  his 
god,  in  making  them  the  object  of  his  dependence. 
Heaven  is  here  again  defrauded  of  its  own,  and  all  the 
charms  of  the  divine  character,  the  charms  that  fix  and 
fiscinate  the  adoring  believer  in  Christ, — its  abiding 
permanence,  its  just  sovereignty,  its  fixed  security,  its 
nnshaken  faithfulness, — aU  are  torn  from  the  throne  of 
God  to  clothe  the  idol  of  the  worshipper  of  wealth !  I 
need  not  continue  the  argument.  You  will  perceive 
kow  universally  it  applies  to  all  the  variety  of  human 
pursuits  ;  though  unquestionably  the  direct  pursuit  of 
wabh  itself  J  the  instance  presented  in  the  text,  seems 
fonned  to  embody  and  illustrate  the  argument  with 
special  and  singular  force.  But  in  all  alike  the  same 
principle  is  revealed ;  in  all  alike  the  soul  made  for 
keaven  is  seen  lost  among  heaven's  shadows  upon  earth ; 
it  feigns  the  heaven  it  cannot  find,  and  casts  aroimd 
the  miserable  companions,  yea,  around  the  inanimate 
forniture,  of  its  exile, — the  dust  and  clay  of  earth, — 
the  attributes  that  belong  to  the  God  it  was  bom  to 
*dore!  Brethren,  if  among  you  there  be  those  who 
fear  that  you  may,  in  any  degree,  have  thus  robbed 
heaven  of  its  rights,  and  suffered  your  afiections  to  be 
detained  on  their  way  to  God  by  the  mockeries  that 
^lie  Him,  oh !  learn  at  length  to  recognise  the  true  and 
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unchangeable  happiness  for  which  you  were  framed, 
and  seek  it  where  God  Himself  has  placed  it!  The 
heart  and  affections  of  man  are  too  precious  to  be 
wasted  thus.  Lay  not  out  your  rich  capital  of  faith, 
and  hope,  and  love,  and  admiration,  upon  the  poor, 
precarious  investments  tliis  world  at  best  can  offer  you ! 
Impress  upon  your  hearts  the  conviction, — and  say,  is 
it  not  ^  proud  conviction? — that  not  one  energy  of  all 
this  host  of  energies  but  was  primarily  designed  for 
heaven  ;  and  open,  in  this  blessed  belief,  the  full  tide 
of  your  affections  to  that  world  where  alone  they  can 
ever  find  repose !  Realize  the  presence  of  God  by 
faith,  know  Him  as  He  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and,  I  will 
not  say  love  Him, — to  know  Him  thus  is  to  love  Him ! 
This  is  that  life  in  the  world,  and  yet  above  the 
world,  which  old  philosophy  saw  in  the  dim  distance, 
and  fondly  persuaded  itself  it  sometimes  reached. 
Vain  illusion!  for  what  is  all  ancient  learning  but  the 
ever-varied  expression  of  one  mighty  want,  one  con- 
suming hunger  of  the  heart,  for  that  which  the  Desire  of 
all  nations  came  to  give?  He  had  prophets  to  publish 
His  coming  in  type  and  in  prediction  ;  but  not  these 
were  His  prophets  alone.  Forerunners  had  He,  mightier 
and  more  awful  still,  hopes  and  fears,  and  the  dread 
oracles  of  conscience,  and  the  bafiled  aspirations  of  four 
thousand  years  of  suffering  men ;  yea,  tlie  universal 
heart  of  mankind,  from  out  of  the  depths,  invoked  the 
presence  of  the  Restorer,  though  it  could  not  read  its 
own  involuntary  prophecy.  Above  all  did  Death  it- 
self, and  all  its  dread  accompaniments,  proclaim  a  mys- 
tery to  be  solved  alone  by  "  Him  that  was  to  come." 
The  dying  heathen,  in  that  awful  loneliness  of  spirit 
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which  is  the  most  fearful  attribute  of  Death, — all  the 
busy  scenery  of  life  melting  into  shadows  around  him, 
as  it  must  in  that  hour  around  each  of  us, — but  with 
nothing  before  him  but  the  blackness  of  annihilation, — 
he,  in  his  very  helplessness  of  despair,  was  the  symbol 
of  that  want  the  Lord  of  Life  came  to  satisfy.     He 
has  come,  and  He  has  shed  light  upon  the  grave  and 
beyond  it ;  and  shall  we  not  walk  as  "  children  of  the 
light"  He  has  given?  The  humblest  pupil  in  our  Chris- 
tian schools,  knowing  more  of  the  history  and  destinies 
of  man  than  the  great  teachers  of  old  ever  dared  even 
to  conjecture,  shall  not  our  life  be  a  life  beyond  their's? 
And  if  they  could  feel  that  there  is  that  in  us,  that 
claims  nothing  short  of  God  for  its  object,  shall  not  we, 
who  know  this  for  a  fact,  surpass  them  who  dreamed  it 
for  a  possibility,  and,  rising  habitually  into  the  eternal 
world  which  is  our  home,  learn,  with  all  the  forces  of 
our  hearts,  human  indeed,  but  exalted  to  things  divine, 
"to  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches,"  not  in  aught  else 
that  is  uncertain,  unsatisfying,  unenduring,  **  but  in  the 
living  God?" 


u 


SERMON  XVI. 


THE  REST  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GOD. 


1  Chronicles,  xxiii.  25. 

For  David  mid,  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  Iiath  given  rest  mtto  His 

people. 

MY  brethren !  these  are  words  of  weight  to  reflec- 
tive and  feeling  hearts.  In  these  simple  words 
we  may  truly  say,  that  the  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  gift 
which  our  religion  promises  to  confer,  is,  in  a  mystic 
and  symbolical  form,  set  before  us.  The  rest  which, 
externally  and  nationally,  David  here  congratulates  his 
land  on  attaining,  prefigures  deeper  realities ;  it  speaks 
to  us  of  that  rest  which  *'  the  whole  creation"  natu- 
rally "  groaneth  and  travaileth  for  ;"  of  that  rest  which 
our  God  hath  ever  proclaimed,  as  the  attribute  of  His 
own  mighty  essence,  and  the  exclusive  blessing  of  His 
eternal  kingdom.  The  good  king  of  Israel  felicitates 
his  subjects  on  their  happy  privilege  of  living  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Most  High,  of  being  the  peculiar 
people  of  Him  to  whom  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  owe 
allegiance,  and,  specially,  of  now  possessing  that  mark 
of  His  favour,  which  is  implied  in  being  permitted  to 
close  with  a  period  of  rest  the  long  and  stormy  annals 
of  their  previous  national  history.   But  do  you  suppose 
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that  his  mindy  ever  illumined  with  predictive  know- 
ledge, and  ever  glowing  with  those  high-wrought  spi- 
ritual affections  that  in  good  men's  hearts  are  them- 
selves a  kind  of  prophecy  of  a  blessed  future,  —  do 
you  suppose  that  the  mind  of  him  who  so  often  wished 
for  **  the  wings  of  a  dove,  to  fly  away  and  be  at  rest," 
gave  no  deeper  significancy  to  his  words,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  "rest"  which  "  the  Lord  God  had  given  to 
His  people"?     The  author  of  Psalms,  which  are,  to 
this  day,  the  best  expressions  the  Church  possesses 
of  its  highest  Christian  experience, — Psalms  which, 
wherever  we  go  in  spiritual  feeling,  we  will  find  have 
been  there  before  us ; — the  man,  whose  fervent  and  ten- 
der heart  gave  utterance  to  such  songs  as  these,  we 
nay  well  believe,  had  brighter  hopes  of  rest  than  any 
national  prosperity  could  ever  answer.     He  must  have 
known  and  felt  that  external  peace  is  of  little  or  no 
Talue,  save  as  it  tends  to  allow  the  cultivation  of  the 
interior  peace  "  which  passeth  understanding ;"  that 
instruments  cannot  harmonize  together  to  any  purpose, 
when  each  is  not  in  tune  with  itself! 

But,  besides  these  holy  aspirations  and  just  convic- 
tions, which  belonged  to  such  a  heart  as  that  of  David, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the 
Old  Testament  language,  in  describing  national  favours, 
points  naturally  to  higher  and  better  graces.  The  soul, 
^hose  gratitude  glorified  God  for  the  wealth  of  a  fa- 
voured country,  was  already  prepared  to  glorify  Him 
for  the  more  precious  internal  riches  of  His  gracious 
Spirit 

I.  In  the  mysterious  polity  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  were  so  closely  allied, 

u2 
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that  the  same  language  might  naturally  be  employed 
to  signify  either.  To  a  people  who  lived  under  the 
direct  government  of  God,  temporal  felicity  was  the 
consequence,  and  thence  the  indication,  of  divine  fa- 
vour ;  and  when  once  the  vast  conception  of  imme- 
diate divine  agency  is  introduced  into  the  minds  of 
men,  it  can  scarcely  lie  idle  there.  When,  with  the 
conviction  (founded  on  palpable  evidence  of  sense  and 
experience)  oi  special  divine  superintendence^  was  com- 
bined the  pure  and  lofty  moral  nature  of  the  divine  go- 
t^emor^  as  revealed  in  the  law  issued  by  Moses,  it  is 
inconceivable  but  that  the  higher  class  of  Israelitish 
minds,  the  holy  and  meditative  class,  must  often  have 
felt,  that  the  mass  of  ordinances  which  surrounded  them 
were  truly  meant  as  types  of  some  more  profound  spiri- 
tual realities,  and  that  their  whole  national  history  was 
intended,  in  some  secret  way,  to  image  forth  a  moral 
history,  wider  in  its  purpose  and  extent,  and  more  ade- 
quate to  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  God  whom,  at  the 
very  time  they  were  exulting  in  his  special  favour,  they 
well  knew  to  be  the  God  of  the  tvhole  earth  as  well  as 
of  the  territory  of  Israel,  yea,  even  *'  a  God  whom  the 
heaven  of  heavens  could  not  contain."  Among  our 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  we  possess  an  inva- 
luable tract,  whose  especial  purpose  is  to  unfold  the 
true  pxirport  of  that  dialect  of  things  symbolical,  through 
which  it  pleased  God  to  address  the  people  of  Israel. 
I  allude,  as  you  know,  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
In  that  Epistle  we  are  taught  to  understand  the  pro- 
phetic language  of  ceremonies ;  and,  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  to  contemplate  the  one  substance  of  so  many 
typical  shadows.     But  we  can  also  read  more  than  this 
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in  the  inspired  interpretation  of  inspired  rites,  furnish- 
ed by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  that  Epistle.     We  can  per- 
ceive that  God  spoke  in  a  dialect  of  events,  no  less  than 
in  a  dialect  oi  ceremonies  ;  that  the  history  and  fortunes 
of  Israel  were  meant  as  truly  (though  not  indeed  in 
the  same  degree)  to  foreshadow  interior  truths ;  and 
that  the  Jewish  student,  who  in  a  fitting  spirit  medi- 
tated over  the  records  of  his  country,  might  detect 
there  the  laws  of  God's  spiritual,  as  really  as  of  His 
temporal,  providence,  and  become,  in  a  manner,  an  an- 
ticipated Christian!      Thus  it  is,  brethren,  that  the 
Old  Testament  becomes  to  us  a  symbolical  history,  not 
only  of  the  facts  that  secure  our  justification,  but  also 
of  the  grace  that  constitutes  our  sanctification.     To 
evince  how  truly  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  ad- 
dresses the  internal  experience  of  Christians,  I  might 
refer  you  to  the  eleventh  chapter  of  that  interpretative 
Epistle  to  which  I  have  drawn  your  attention.     You 
will  there  find  the  radical  virtue  of  Christianity,  the 
grace  of  faith,  made  to  be  the  moving  principle  of  the 
whole  Jewish  history,  as  far  as  it  was  a  history  of  suc- 
cessful achievements ;  and  the  history  itself,  under  God's 
guidance,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  display  the 
reality  and  power  of  that  principle ;  so  that  Christia- 
Jiity  shall  appear,  not  so  much  to  require  a  new  virtue, 
*8  to  present  a  new  object  to  a  pre-existing  virtue.   But 
I  prefer  to  turn  your  attention  to  another  part  of  the 
same  Epistle,  not  only  because  it  has  direct  reference 
^  our  immediate  subject,  but  because  it  carries  the 
Value  of  the  Old  Testament  histories  a  step — and  a 
very  important  step — farther.     It  ct^tablishcs  that  they 
contain   not  only  a  scries  of  symbolical  representa- 
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tions  of  the  atoning  sacrifice,  and  constant  instances 
of  the  grace  that  apprehends  it,  but  also  hints  and  sha- 
dows of  the  rewarding  blessedness  which  consecrates 
each  heart  that,  relying  upon  that  sacrifice,  walks  holily 
with  God.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle,  it  is 
shown  that  the  "  rest"  which  the  Israelites  enjoyed  in 
the  land  of  promise,  no  less  than  the  rest  of  the  Sab- 
bath day,  was  symbolical  of  the  repose  of  the  perseve- 
ring Christian.  It  is  shown,  moreover,  that  specially 
through  the  mouth  oi David  (whose  words  we  are  this 
day  considering)  the  Spirit  of  Grod  presignified  this  rest 
And  though  it  is  commonly  held  that  the  Apostle,  in 
this  passage  of  his  Epistle,  solely  has  regard  to  that 
eternal  rest  which  remains,  beyond  the  grave,  to  the 
faithful  people  of  God,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  consent 
to  limit  the  purport  of  his  expressions  to  that  exclu- 
sive scope.  I  believe  that  he  speaks  generically  of  the 
blessed  rest  of  a  devoted  believer ;  a  rest  not  indeed 
consummated  until  the  gates  of  the  grave  are  passed, 
but  begun  before  they  are  reached ;  and  that,  while  he 
directs  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  repose  of 
heaven,  as  the  noblest  instance  of  the  peace  which  he 
is  eulogizing,  it  is  only  as  the  noblest  instance  that  he 
cites  it.  "  We  which  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest,'' 
he  declares  ;  and  if  the  propriety  of  this  version  be 
questioned,  as,  on  the  ground  of  a  peculiar  idiom  of 
present  for  future,  it  has  been,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  reasoning  in  the  tenth  verse  of  the  chapter  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  how  comprehensive  was 
the  view,  which  the  Apostle,  in  this  place,  was  taking, 
of  the  "  rest"  of  a  Christian  si)irit.  Comparing  the  Sab- 
bath of  God's  rest  at  creation  with  the  Sabbath  that  is 
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left  to  the  people  of  Grod,  he  justifies  the  comparison 
by  urging,  that  "he  that  is  entered  into  liis  rest,  he  also 
hath  ceased  from  his  own  works,  as  God  did  from  His." 
This,  surely,  would  seem  to  show  that  when  we  cease 
from  "  our  own  works"  the  sacred  rest  commences. 
What,  then,  are  "  our  own  works  ?"   We  may  perhaps 
derive  some  light  from  the  contrasted  expression  in 
the  second  chapter  and  twenty-sixth  verse  of  Revela- 
tion :  "  He  that  keepeth  my  works  unto  the  end,  to  him 
will  I  give  power  over  the  nations."     By  "  our  own 
works,"  therefore,  I  would  understand  all  those  wretched 
and  laborious  ways  of  life,  which  have  their  origin  and 
end  in  the  corrupted  principles  of  our  own  hearts ;  as 
contrasted  with  those  way s  of  life  and  happiness  which 
at  once  become  our's,  and  with  them  a  sabbath-rest  of 
spirit,  when   (and  surely  this  is  before  the  grave), 
abandoning  all  the  miserable  devices  with  which  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  endeavours  to  delude  itself  into 
fictitious  happiness,  we  cast  our  sins  upon  the  sacri- 
ficed Lamb  of  God,  our  cares  upon  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies, and,  in  the  bright  confidence  of  faith,  walk  humbly 
on  to  heaven,  feeling  already  within  us  the  dawnings  of 
the  heaven  we  are  approaching ! 

IL  I  say  then,  brethren !  that  it  is  not  unwarrantable 
for  us  to  conjecture  that,  in  the  joyous  utterance  of  his 
inmost  heart,  contained  in  the  text,  David  insinuated 
profounder  truths  than  lie  on  the  surface,  of  his  words ; 
that  when  the  patriot  cried  that  ''  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  had  given  rest  unto  His  people"  he  was  not  more 
the  patriot  of  Israel  than  of  mankind ;  or,  at  least,  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  spoke  through  his  lips  with  a  higher 
purpose,  to  be  explained  and  developed  by  the  events 
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of  subsequent  ages.  But,  even  though  the  significancy 
of  his  words  was  of  a  transient  and  temporary  nature, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  regard,  with  interest  and 
curiosity,  the  important  crisis  on  which  they  were 
spoken.  Tlie  pious  King  had  just  organized  all  the 
officers  connected  with  divine  worship,  upon  a  footing 
suitable  to  the  new  service  upon  which  they  were  to 
be  engaged.  The  ark  of  the  Lord  was  no  longer  to 
be  borne  from  place  to  place ;  the  visible  presence  of 
God  was  no  longer  to  continue  a  wanderer  among  the 
homes  of  Israel.  Change  and  unsettlement  were  to 
give  place  to  permanence  and  repose.  The  ancient 
city  of  Salem,  where  a  priest,  Melchisedeck,  had  ruled 
in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  where  a  high-priest  "  after 
his  order"  was  to  offer  up  a  mightier  oblation  in  after 
ages,  was  selected  by  God,  as  the  centre  and  scene  of 
that  middle  dispensation,  which  was  to  connect  the 
faith  of  Abraham  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  David,  looking  upon  the  past  history  of 
his  countr}%  a  history  of  troubles  and  uncertainties,  a 
history,  for  the  most  part,  of  crime  and  punishment,  and 
now  contemplating  the  glorious  and  contrasted  pros- 
pect of  settled  peace,  should  have  burst  forth  in  grati- 
tude and  joy.  The  light  of  divine  favour,  which  be- 
fore had  gleamed  upon  Israel  in  sudden  and  transient 
flashes,  seemed  now  to  fix,  like  a  noon-day  sun,  in 
steady  and  continuous  lustre.  And  he  himself  who 
had  been  so  strangely  chosen  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Lord,  had  performed  a  distinguished  part  in  this  groat 
revolution.  He,  as  a  warrior,  had  begun  what  his  son, 
as  a  man  of  peace,  was  to  consummate.  The  God  of 
Israel,  in  permitting  His  ark  to  be  deposited  in  a  per- 
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maaent  abode,  seemed  to  guarantee  the  eternal  glory 
of  the  city  of  David.  And  it  seemed  at  length  that  the 
Lord  was  about  to  give  His  people  the  proof  of  His 
peculiar  favour  which  they  might  naturally  have  ex- 
pected, by  actually  exalting  them  to  the  highest  tem- 
poral position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  by 
making  the  divine  glory  on  the  mercy-seat  the  centre, 
from  which  the  deputed  authority  of  God  was  to  ra- 
diate to  the  circumference  of  the  world !     "  The  Lord 
God  of  Israel  hath  given  rest  unto  His  people,  that  they 
may  dwell  in  Jerusalem  for  everT 

Whether,  and  how  far,  the  King  of  Israel,  when  he 
qpoke  these  words,  sympathized  with  such  lofty  expec- 
tations as  those,  or  to  what  extent  his  prophetic  vision 
corrected  all  exaggerated  anticipations  of  this  kind,  it 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  determine.  His  high  spiri- 
tual affections,  doubtless,  led  him  to  anticipate  a  purer 
internal  felicity  than  any  which  temporal  distinctions 
could  bring,  as  alone  worthy  of  the  moral  character  of 
the  holy  God  whom  he  served.  But  his  deep  patriot- 
ism, his  sympathy  with  the  welfare  of  his  native  land, 
Blight,  by  an  amiable  weakness,  give  to  these  feelings 
a  more  earthly  turn.  With  such  an  equality  of  rival 
affections,  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven  alone  could 
^um  the  balance  ;  and  though  we  know  that  David  was 
destined  to  be  the  channel  of  much  of  our  most  definite 
Christian  prophecy,  we  cannot  be  certain,  how  far  he 
understood  the  purport  of  what  he  prophetically  de- 
clared, and  how  far  the  words  of  his  utterance,  which 
illumine  our  convictions  at  this  day,  illumined  his  own, 
^'hen  he  spoke  or  wrote  them. 
But,  whatever  was  the  measure  of  knowledge  vouch- 
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safed  at  that  period,  how  utterly  would  he  have  been 
deceived,  who  entertained  such  expectations  of  the  fu- 
ture glory  of  Israel  as  I  have  mentioned !    It  was  the 
destiny  of  that  country,  after  a  brief  period  of  pros- 
perity, to  separate  into  rival  dynasties,  to  run  through 
a  course  of  much  iniquity,  to  despise  constant,  reiter- 
ated warnings,  and  at  length  to  merge  in  utter  ruin, 
undestroyed  indeed,  but  preserved  only  as  a  monu- 
ment of  God's  abiding  vengeance.     But  mark  the  im- 
searchable   depths  of  the   purposes   of  Providence ! 
These  national  misfortunes  brought  in  universal  bless- 
edness. Israel  fell  to  prepare  the  salvation  of  mankind; 
and  the  "  rest,"  which  the  Lord  God  denied  His  people, 
was  denied,  only  that  an  everlasting  rest  might  be  se- 
cured to  His  spiritual  people  for  ever !     Well  might 
the  Apostle,  who  was  chosen  as  the  chief  labourer  ia 
this  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  exclaim  when 
He  contemplated  that  great  revolution  :  "  O  the  depth. 
of  the  riches,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of^ 
God !    How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His 
ways  past  finding  out !" 

III.  If,  then,  my  brethren !  '*  there  remaineth  a  rest 
to  the  people  of  God,"  through  Christ,  which  was  out— 
wardly  and  temporally  refused  to  the  people  of  God  in 
Israel,  it  becomes  us  to  secure  this  great  blessing  as  th^ 
sole  or  chief  object  of  existence.  "  Let  us,  therefore 
fear,"  says  the  Apostle,  **  lest,  a  promise  being  left  u3 
of  entering  into  His  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to 
come  short  of  it!" 

Brethren!  this  rest  which  "  the  Lord  God  of  Israel" 
bestows  on  His  spiritual  Israel, — "that  they  should  dwell 
in  Jerusalem  (even  the  heavenly  Jerusalem)  for  ever/' 
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— ^is,  I  must  once  more  remind  you,  no  unattainable 
Uessing  even  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  It  is  the  mark 
of  a  poor  spirit  to  be  satisfied  with  small  things !    Be- 
lieve it,  we  never  received  the  principle  of  ambition  for 
nothing!    Set  it  to  work  on  its  proper  objects,  and  it  is 
a  noble  element  of  our  nature.     Alas !  we  seem  to 
covet  every  happiness  but  religious  happiness ;    we 
spurn  the  idea  of  inferiority  in  every  pursuit,  but  that 
itt  which  the  prize  is  an  immortal  crown!    I  know  not 
your  personal  histories;  I  have  never  inquired  into  the 
special  dissatisfactions  of  those  w^ho  now  hear  me  ; 
"the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,"  and  "a  stran- 
ger intermeddleth  not"  either  "with  its  joy"  or  its  sor- 
row. But  in  addressing  an  assembly  of  human  beings, 
I  need  not  doubt,  that  I  am  addressing  many  whose 
hearts  are  asking  for  a  happiness,  which  the  circum- 
stances of  life  deny  them.  I  need  not  doubt,  that  there 
surround  me  numbers,  whose  hourly  experience  pre- 
sents them  with  causes,  continually  recurring,  of  dis- 
content with  the  ordinary  course  of  life.  It  is  said  that 
our  religion  regards  such  discontent  as  a  crime.     In  a 
certain  sense,  the  doctrine  is  true,  but  in  a  wider  and 
Diore  important  sense,  it  is  utterly  false.     With  the 
temporal  dispensations  of  God,  whatever  they  be,  a 
Christian  is  bound  to  be  content;  but  for  the  man  who 

• 

wnof  a  Christian,  that  discontent  should  be  his  portion 
w  the  prayer  of  mercy  itself!  May  sucli  a  man  continue 
discontented  with  all  that  the  world  can  bring !  Such 
discontent  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  whom 
his  nature  was  originally  formed,  calling  upon  him  to 
perceive  and  acknowledge,  that  he  has  "  no  abiding 
^^ty  here,"  and  that,  in  seeking  after  '*  the  things  that 
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belong  to  his  peace,"  he  must  turn  to  the  Prince  of 
Peace!  Glorious  discontent  indeed! — though  it  be  the 
misery  of  this  world,  it  is  the  truest  testimony  to  the 
inherent  dignity  of  our  fallen  nature !  What  some 
dreamer  imagined  as  to  the  structure  of  the  earth  we 
live  on,  is  a  truth  as  regards  our  own  internal  nature* 
We  are  indeed  a  fragment  struck  from  the  great  source 
of  light  and  heat,  from  the  sun  of  eternal  righteous- 
ness ;  and  if  the  force  that  wilfully  separates  us  from 
our  origin  would  but  cease  to  operate,  we  should  return 
to  our  native  birth-place,  even  the  bosom  of  our  Fa- 
ther,— we  should  fly  to  the  centre  of  all  good,  and  there 
abide  in  blessedness  for  ever! 

Now,  my  brethren  !  to  effect  this  union  is  the  great 
object  of  our  religion;  "  Christ  the  mediator"  is  the 
link  that  binds  us  to  the  centre  of  everlasting  happiness, 
lie  is,  in  his  own  profound  words,  describing  this  spiri- 
tual mediation, — "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life."  He 
is  "  the  way"  that  leads  to  truth  and  Hfe,  "  the  truth" 
through  which  we  must  behold  the  life,  and  "  the  life" 
which,  as  opposed  to  death  and  imperfection  leading 
to  death,  is  the  perfection  and  consummation  of  all  con- 
scious natures.  Christ,  and  Christ's  law,  is  the  true 
answer  to  all  these  discontents  which  harass  and  afflict 
you.  If  it  could  not  give  such  an  answer  it  would  not 
be  worth  your  attention.  Observe  now,  in  a  few  words, 
whether  it  is  not  formed  to  produce  the  true  internal 
peace.  Your  own  prayers,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
animates  and  that  answers  them,  must  bestow  the  rea* 
Ikies  of  these  truths;  I  only  ask  you  to  acknowledge  is 
not  the  machinei\y  prepared,  if  you  would  but  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  effectively  put  it  in  motion ! 
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IV.  1.  I  insist,  then,  that  rest  and  peace  must  fall 
upon  a  Christian  Spirit, — first  from  its  devotion  to 
Christ  Himself,  and  its  devoted  imitation  of  His  pure 
and  perfect  example.  The  life  of  a  Christian  is  the 
imitation  of  Christ.  "  If,  when  we  were  enemies,"  says 
the  inspired  reasoner,  "  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled^  we 
shall  he  saved  by  His  lifeJ^  And  saved,  I  would  again 
say,  my  brethren !  by  a  salvation  which  commences 
even  in  this  life.  If,  indeed  and  in  truth,  feeling  that 
our  beloved  Master  was  human  as  ourselves,  we  would 
but  determine  to  walk  as  He  walked,  to  do  the  deeds 
of  righteousness  as  He  did,  to  love  where  He  loved, 
and  hate  as  He  hated, — though  ever  far  below  our 
model,  and  though,  as  works  of  righteousness,  our 
works  could  command  but  little  approbation,  yet,  with 
all  this,  God  would  look  complacently  upon  such  a  state, 
and  our  conscience,  which  is,  in  some  respect,  the 
image  of  God  upon  earth,  would  bring  us  a  peace  be- 
yond what  the  world  could  give.  If  by  constantly 
regarding  the  character  of  Christ,  as  it  is  presented  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  living  in  His  Spirit,  we  would 
but  earnestly  set  ourselves  to  copy  that  all-perfect  ex- 
ample, the  Apostle  is  our  guarantee  as  to  the  conse- 
quences, when  he  tells  us  that  by  "  beholding,  as  in  a 
glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  into  the 
same  imaffe^  from  glory  to  glory !"  And,  among  all  the 
imitable  attributes  of  Christ,  none  is  more  beautiful 
than  His  perfect  peace.  In  His  saddest  hours  He 
mralked  on  earth  as  the  God  of  it !  In  the  midst  of  His 
affliction  He  was  calm.  He  had  voluntarily  underta- 
ken His  humiliation,  and  He  bore  it  with  the  quiet 
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dignity  of  a  voluntary  sufferer.  When  He  wished  that 
"  the  cup  should  pass,"  He  ended  the  wish  with  a 
prayer  of  resignation ;  and  when  on  the  cross  His  ex- 
ceeding agony  burst  forth  in  the  terrific  cry  that  •*  God 
had  forsaken  Him,"  we  shudder  at  the  thought,  only 
because,  in  being  so  alien  from  His  usual  habits,  it 
forces  on  us  a  dim  conception  of  the  depths  of  horror 
His  spirit  must  have  laboured  through, — how  all  the 
powers  of  evil  must  have  assaulted  His  soul  at  that 
tremendous  hour.  But  the  celestial  warrior  conquered 
them,  conquered  all,  and,  after  a  dread  struggle,  was 
at  length  enabled  to  say,  "  It  is  finished," — the  meet 
momentous  sentence  that  was  ever  uttered  since  God 
said,  "  Let  us  make  man." 

If  you  doubt  whether  you  can  attain  this  celestial 
peace  of  Christ,  I  remand  you  to  His  own  words: — 
''  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  Jl/y  peace  I  give  unto  you;  not 
as  the  world  giveth  give  I  unto  you."  Blessed  Lord ! 
thou  dost  indeed  give  us  this  peace  when  thou  givest 
thyself  as  our  example  !  To  l^e  thy  disciples  and 
copjdsts  is  to  be  at  peace  with  everything  but  sin ! 

2.  But  this  influence  of  the  character  of  Christ  be- 
coming the  great  exemplar  of  their  actions  is  not  the 
only  cause  which  works  peace  and  rest  in  the  hearts  of 
His  followers.  The  very  singleness  of  the  object  of  His 
hope  has  a  power  to  elevate  the  Christian  above  the 
petty  concerns  of  daily  life.  The  Marthas  of  the  world 
are  "  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things ;"  the 
Marys  feel  that  "there  is  one  thing  needful."  Those  who 
have  many  debts  often  feel  it  a  relief  to  exchange  them 
all  for  a  single  creditor ;  he  whose  whole  heart  is  bent 
upon  reaching  a  single  point  leaves  all  around  him  on 
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his  way  in  equal  and  complete  insignificance.  The  true 
peace  of  mind  is  that  which  resolves  all  into  a  single 
principle.  God  is  one ;  let  our  affections  but  partake 
of  the  unity  of  that  object,  and  we  shall  have  reached 
the  pathway  of  real  and  imperishable  rest. 

3.  I  might  argue  the  same  great  question  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  Christian  qfections,  affections  whose 
very  exercise  is  peace  and  happiness.  For,  unlike  cer- 
tain vain  and  false  systems  of  human  device,  Christia- 
nity does  not  suppress  those  affections,  but  direct  them. 
In  the  very  exercise  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  there 
are  the  materials  of  peace,  even  apart  from  the  subject 
of  these  feelings.  The  mere  position  of  a  mind  believ- 
ing, and  trusting,  and  loving,  is  one  of  real  happiness. 
But  I  do  not  delay  you  on  this  point,  because  I  wish 
you  finally  to  weigh  that  great  motive  to  Christian 
peace  and  happiness  which  arises  from  its  hope  being 
anchored  in  a  future  world. 

4.  In  such  a  state  as  our's,  unless  the  eternal  world 
in  some  manner  becomes  the  guarantee  of  this,  we  are 
the  slaves  of  every  accident,  without  any  hope  for  the 
fixture,  any  consolation  for  misfortune,  any  substantial 
or  permanent  motive  for  conduct,  any  reward  for  en- 
durance, any  guide  for  life.  To  support,  still  more  to 
exalt  us,  heaven  must  mingle  with  earth.  You  know 
that  to  direct  a  vessel  upon  the  ocean  there  must  be  two 
elements  at  work,  the  air  must  modify  the  agency  of 
the  water;  you  know  that  to  set  a  vessel  at  rest  there 
must  be  more  elements  than  one  employed,  and  the 
earth  must  afford  the  means  of  resisting  the  breezes  and 
the  sea  Now  this  comparison,  rude  as  it  is,  may  assist 
you  in  conceiving  the  position  of  man  in  the  voyage  of 
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his  life.    The  earthly  and  the  heavenly  elements  must 
combine,  or  we  are  jx^werless.    Confined  to  the  single 
element  of  our  corrupted  nature,  we  are  the  sport  of 
of  every  accident,  we  have  no  rules  for  our  navigation. 
If  you  doubt  it,  recur  to  your  own  experience  as  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  exclusively  worldly,  and  you  will  find 
such,  running  adrift  without  any  real  principle  of  mo- 
tion or  certainty  of  course,  and  upon  a  sea  already 
bestrewn  with  shipwrecks !     But  they  who  join  to  the 
human  nature  the  higher  element,  they  have  a  power 
that  guides  them  to  the  everlasting  haven  !     To  have 
the  great  object  of  our  thoughts  placed   beyond  the 
chances  of  human  life  is  to  place  ourselves  beyond 
them!      Our  hope   "entereth   into  that  within   the 
veil !"   The  Christian  lays  hold  of  a  chain  which  is 
bound  to  the  throne  of  God ;  he  links  himself  to  the 
eternal  certainties  of  nature;  the  immutable  attributes 
of  the  God  of  the  Universe  are  pledged  for  his  secu- 
rity !    As  the  certainty  of  the  end  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  means,  and  as  the  dead  world  that  surrounds  us 
exists,  doubtless,  with  a  main  view  to  the  Christian 
people  of  God, — the  less  perfect  being  ever  subordi- 
nate to  the  more  perfect, — so  we  may  say  that  the 
firmest  laws  of  nature  and  man,  the  very  foundations 
of  the  world  that  now  is,  are  less  firm  and  durable  than 
the  purpose  of  God  to  make  His  faithful  people  happy ! 
Hence  the  awful  words  of  our  Lord  :    "  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass 
away."      The  laws  that  bind  together  the  elements  of 
the  universe  may  vanish  and  give  place  to  new  rela- 
tions and  connexions ;  the  law  that  binds  together  the 
eternal  sovereignty  of  Christ  with  the  happiness  of 
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His  people,  is  unchangeable  as  God  Himself!  Shall  we 
call  it  less  than  insanity,  the  perversity  that  sends  men 
from  such  promises  as  these  to  grovel  in  the  delusive 
felicities  of  worldly  pleasure,  that  all  experience  proves 
to  be  short  and  bitter  mockeries  ?  Shall  we  call  it  less 
than  absolute  idiotcy,  the  worse  perversity  that  blinds 
even  the  afflicted,  those  who  have  never  known  that 
dream  of  worldly  prosperity, — to  the  free  offers  of  the 
everlasting  Consoler  ?  If  such  dreamers  be  among  you, 
God  calls  upon  them  to  awake  from  their  visions,  to 
awake  even  now  to  righteousness  and  peace ;  unless 
they  would  defer  their  time  of  awaking  to  that  momen- 
tous hour  when  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  shall  awake 
them,  to  know  (how  dreadful,  if  to  know  then  for  the 
first  time !)  the  terrible  realities  of  eternity !  But  for 
the  people  of  God,  the  children  on  earth  of  faith,  and 
hope,  and  love, — let  the  passage  on  which  we  have 
been  commenting  speak  for  them, — "the  Lord  God  hath 
given  rest  to  His  people,  that  they  may  dwell  in  Jeru- 
salem for  ever," — even  that  "  new  Jerusalem,"  "  the 
holy  city,"  "  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven." 


X 


SERMON  XVII. 


CHRIST  THE  TREASURY  OF  WISDOM  AND  KNOW- 
LEDGE. 


Col.  ii.  3. 
In  whom  are  hid  all  Hie  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

HERE  is  a  sentence,  my  brethren,  which  might  well 
claim  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  age,  whose  pro- 
minent characteristic  it  is,  to  covet "  knowledge**  under 
all  its  forms.  We  are  not  apt,  with  the  Jews,  "  to  re- 
quire a  sign ;"  it  has  become  rather  imfashionable  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  one ;  but  we  assuredly  display 
no  small  development  of  that  other  tendency,  with 
"  the  Greeks,"  to  "  seek  after  msdom!^  Now,  'this  is 
a  tendency  of  which,  as  you  know,  the  Scriptures  give 
very  opposite  accounts.  Sometimes  "to  search  for 
knowledge  as  for  hid  treasures"  is  applauded  as  the 
noblest  business  of  man;  a  labour  rewarded  by  [the 
richest  testimonies  of  divine  favour,  and  involving,  as 
it  would  seem,  almost  every  other  excellence  within  it 
At  other  times,  to  search  after  wisdom  is  coldly  re- 
buked as  the  characteristic  of  the  arrogant  and  dissa- 
tisfied caviller,  the  mark  of  a  heart  alienated  from  the 
obedience  of  Grod,  the  temper  inherited  from  that 
unhappy  mother  who  did  eat  of  the  tree  because  she 
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saw  it  was  "  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  mise.^^ 
Can  the  same  act  be  liable  to  a  verdict  so  opposite, 
and  this  a  verdict  from  the  very  tribunal  of  infallible 
truth  ?  Yes, — for  it  is  the  same  act  founded  in  oppo- 
site dispositions  and  motives;  or  rather,  as  these  dispo- 
sitions and  motives  are  themselves  the  direct  objects  of 
the  divine  perception  and  judgment,  it  is  not  the  same 
act,  but  acts  different  and  opposite,  though  expressed 
under  the  same  title  from  the  sameness  of  outward 
appearance. 

And  thus,  when  in  one  place,  akeady  alluded  to,  the 
Apostle  has  noticed  the  Grecian  solicitude  for  "  wis- 
dom," headdsjby  way  of  contrast,  that  "we  preach  CAm^ 
crucified,"  who  was  to  these  disputants  "  foolishness," 
and  who  was  not  to  be  preached  "  with  wisdom  of 
words,"  lest  His  **  cross  should  be  made  of  none  effect;" 
while  here  he  speaks  of  this  same  Christ  as  containing 
within  Him  all  the  infinitude  of  wisdom  and  of  know- 
ledge.     The  Christ  whose  Gospel  was  invested  with 
the  simplicity  of  infancy,  was  yet,  it  seems,  the  foun- 
tarn  of  a  wisdom  deep  as  eternity ;  the  preaching  of 
His  truth  was  to  be,  like  Himself,  at  once  lowly  and 
divine.   It  was  to  be  a  light  which  "  the  darkness  com- 
prehended not,"  valued  not ;  and  yet  a  "  marvellous 
light,"  on  which  angels  shrank  as  they  gazed.    "  Little 
children"  were  to  know  it,  and  rejoice  in  it,  and  bless 
it;  the  sage  of  eighty  winters  was  to  reject  it  in  per- 
plexity, or  distrust,  or  contempt.  And  as  it  thus  began, 
80,  there  was  little  doubt,  thus  it  was  to  continue. 
Through  all  its  earthly  fortunes  it  was  to  meet  an 
^^r^oncileable  antagonist  in  that  spurious  wisdom  it 
deposed.      Pride  in  Adam  originally  made  its  revela- 

x2 
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lion  necessary;  pride  in  the  sons  of  Adam  was  to  be  its 
everlasting  foe.  "  The  foolishness  of  God"  was  indeed 
far  "  wiser  than  men ;"  but  to  the  mass  of  men  it  was 
to  be  "  foolishness"  still.  The  "  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge"  were  to  be  in  Christ,  but,  as  the  text 
emphatically  has  it,  they  were  to  be  "  hid"  there. 

It  appears,  so  soon  was  the  trail  of  the  serpent  again 
visible  in  the  Paradise  of  God,  that  these  Colossians,  to 
whom  St.  Paul  wrote  this  sentence,  required  some  ad- 
monition upon  these  points.  As  the  first  churches  had 
many  advantages  over  us,  so,  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
they  had  some  disadvantages  too.  Visited  by  Apos- 
tles, yet  Apostles  could  not  always  abide  with  them  ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  we  may  conclude  that  at  this 
very  early  period  their  regular  ministry  was  but  partly 
filled,  and  their  ecclesiastical  organization  still  imper- 
fect. The  Holy  Spirit  might  be  active  in  supplying 
these  deficiencies,  but  the  laws  of  spiritual  agency  are 
mysterious,  and  we  know  not  how  often  the  moral 
failures  of  churches  may  have,  in  anger,  suspended  these 
preternatural  blessings.  Nor  had  they  always  the  ready 
and  easy  appeal  to  written  documents,  containing  the 
plan  and  substance  of  the  faith,  which  we  possess.  And 
thus,  though  in  all  the  main  features  of  the  truth  it  is 
wholly  beyond  doubt  they  kept  the  faith,  and  in  their 
creeds  transmitted  it, — creeds  which  all  resemble,  and 
bespeak  a  common  and  sacred  origin, — though,  in  the 
great  outlines  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  they  are,  as 
they  advanced  to  their  full  development,  the  acknow- 
ledged model  of  our  own  Church,  and  worthy  to  be  so, 
and  though  heresy,  at  worst,  could  be  but  temporary 
and  occasional,  resisted  as  it  ordinarily  was  by  the 
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indignant  denunciation  of  the  local  authorities,  or  of 
the  Church  at  large, — ^yet  the  vigour  which  could  sup- 
press heresy  could  not  always  prevent  its  entrance. 
**  We  have  entered  into  the  labours"  of  these  blessed 
communities ;  we  possess  the  faith  they  kept,  we  pos- 
sess the  ministry  they  transmitted;  but,  while  we  thus 
enjoy  the  results,  we  cannot  know  the  conflict  they 
often  endured  to  preserve  to  us  this  precious  inheri- 
tance. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  many  matters  affecting  the  new 
religion,  tempting  opportunities  were  afforded  to  am- 
bitious teachers  for  perverting  inexperienced  minds ; 
and  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  there  are  few  of  the 
Pauline  epistles  that  do  not  intimate,  in  his  apostolic 
absences,  intrusions  of  the  errors  he  had  discounte- 
nanced, unauthorized  teachings,  and  personal  dissen- 
sions. The  particular  errors  which  he  rebukes  may, 
like  their  unhappy  authors,  have  disappeared ;  having 
no  root  in  the  common  mass  and  deposit  of  the  faith, 
they  may  have  decayed  and  dropped  from  the  tree  they 
encumbered,  and  left  to  us  the  simple  proportions  of 
the  truth  of  Christ:  but  we  know  too  well  that  the 
spirit  which  originated  these  devices  has  not  vanished. 
It  has  assumed  new  forms  suitable  to  a  new  scene  of 
action.  The  Church  of  Christ,  though  promised  an 
existence  immortal,  is  also  promised  an  existence  of 
conflict;  it  must  live,  but  only  by  fighting  for  life;  and, 
surely,  this  age  of  our's  does  not  seem  likely  to  disap- 
point the  prediction,  or  to  leave  the  servants  of  the  liv- 
ing God  without  an  adversary  to  meet  and  to  resist. 

Now  the  one  point  in  which  these  pretended  en- 
lighteners  of  the  Christian  community,  in  St.  Paul's  day. 
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all  agreed,  which  formed  the  badge  of  their  calling, 
their  pride  and  boast,  was,  we  can  collect,  the  profes- 
sion of  "  wisdom."  This  was  the  ground  on  which  they 
challenged  universal  attention,  and  in  comparison  with 
which  they  depreciated  the  apostolic  teaching  as  cold 
and  imsatisfactory.  We  can  gather  this  from  the  very 
letter  before  us.  The  Apostle  had  previously  prayed 
that  they  "  might  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God's 
will  in  all  wisdom,"  and  declared  that  he  **  preached 
Christ,  warning  every  man  and  teaching  every  man  in 
all  wisdom ;"  and  in  the  words  that  follow  the  text  we 
discover  the  reason  of  these  forms  of  phrase.  "  This,  I 
say,"  he  adds  to  his  proclamation  of  the  wisdom  to  be 
found  in  Christ,  "  lest  any  vian  should  beguile  you  with 
enticing  words."  "Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,"  by  seducing  your 
simplicity  into  tenets  and  practices  "which  have  a 
show  of  wisdom^  The  object  of  these  perpetual  refe- 
rences to  the  attainment  of  "  wisdom  and  knowledge" 
cannot,  then,  be  mistaken.  Pretences  were  abroad  in 
this  little  society,  which  it  was  necessary  to  denounce 
and  counteract.  The  sages  of  this  Colossian  congre- 
gation thouglit  they  could  not  confer  a  greater  blessing 
on  society,  tlian  by  suiting  to  the  spirit  of  the-  age  a 
revelation  somewhat  too  rude  for  men  of  reflection 
and  experience.  The  gold  of  heaven's  own  sanctuary 
might  be  advantageously  refined,  as  they  thought.  It 
was  true  God  Himself  had  come  from  heaven  with 
His  restorative,  but  these  instructors  thought  that  per- 
haps the  remedy  might  be  made  yet  more  effective  bjr 
a  little  earthly  qualification.  Now,  as  far  as  we  caife^ 
collect  from  the  record  before  us,  these  improvement 
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seem  to  have  been  of  two  kinds.    I  name  them,  because 
they  distinctly  mark  the  two  principal  paths,  by  which 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  has  ever  proceeded  in  cor- 
rupting,  or  in  practically  superseding,  the  Grospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  originally  held,  preached,  and  trans- 
mitted by  His  Church.      The  most  active  of  these 
teachers  (if  we  may  conjecture  the  degree  of  their 
mischievous  activity  by  the  space  the  Apostle  devotes 
to  them)  inclined  to  superstitious  additions,  to  a  reli- 
gion more  diversified,  romantic,  and  minute,  than  the 
Gospel  supplied, — to  the  worship  of  angels,  to  the  ri- 
tual observances  of  the  Jews  (chap.  ii.  16-18,  &c. )  But 
something  of  a  different  kind  is  probably  meant,  when 
the  Apostle  warns  his  children  against  those  ^^  enticing 
words,"  that  "  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,"  with  which 
their  inexperience  was,  or  would  be,  assailed.     Here 
we  discover  the  effort,  not  so  much  to  multiply  the  ob- 
servances of  religion,  as  to  refine  all  religion  into  a 
dreamy  mysticism,  or  (for  the  same  root  of  bitterness 
lias  a  new  offshoot  for  every  age)  into  whatever  other 
'Way  of  thought  characterized  the  prevailing  speculation 
of  the  day.     What  was  then  a  cold,  unpractical  mysti- 
cnsm  would  now  be  as  cold  and  heartless  a  devotion  to 
>¥hat  worldly  men  call  the  "  substantial  goods"  of  hfe. 
iut  the  enlighteners  of  that  day,  and  the  enlighteners 
«f  this,  are  brethren.     Both  alike  would  sacrifice  to  the 
received  wisdom  of  the  time,  that  "  everlasting  Gospel" 
which  is  of  no  time,  or  rather  of  all  times,  because  it 
addresses  itself  to  a  nature  unchanged  in  its  wants  and 
its  weakness  from  the  hour  of  the  Fall  to  the  liour  of 
*'  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth." 
It  is,  then,  against  such  delusive  idols  as  these,  whc- 
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ther  substitutions  for  the  truth  or  corruptions  of  it,  that 
our  Apostle,  in  this  memorable  passage,  erects  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  that 
simple  but  all-sufficing  Gospel,  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  declare ;  beyond  which  (in  his  own  expres- 
sive phrase)  he  "  determined  to  know  nothing;"  and  in 
comparison  with  whose  "excellency  of  knowledge,"  he 
had  learned  to  count  all  as  loss  and  refuse.  It  is  the 
same  cause  in  which  I  have  to  animate  you ;  for  the 
time  demands  these  warnings.  The  supremacy  of  this 
truth  is  again  virtually  disclaimed,  its  paramount  au- 
thority again  questioned.  The  position  and  claims  of 
the  faith  of  Christ  to  stand  as  the  fundamental  element 
in  national  advancement, — the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  witness  and  depositary  of  that  faith,  to  be 
recognised  as  the  nation's  organ  of  moral  education, — 
if,  as  I  rejoice  to  think,  they  are  received  and  appre- 
ciated by  a  growing  number  among  us,  are  still  but  too 
faintly  felt  by  many.  The  truth,  which  had  once  to 
contend  against  an  over-fond  and  superstitious  devo- 
tion, has  now  to  contend,  with  equal  anxiety,  against  a 
cold  and  carnal  selfishness.  Men  have  again  learned  to 
think  that  this  sacred  deposit,  this  awful  representative 
of  God  in  the  world,  may,  without  a  crime,  be  left  for 
superstition  to  corrode,  or  infidelity  to  neglect ;  that 
this  truth,  for  which  Christ  died,  is,  after  all,  but  an 
incidental  adjunct  to  the  formation  of  the  mind  of  a 
people ;  that  they,  to  whom  God  has  given  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  dispensing  truth  or  falsehood  among 
millions,  may  abandon  all  effort  to  secure  the  publica- 
tion of  God's  message  among  a  dark  and  godless  popu- 
lation.  It  is  not  with  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless  we 
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have  to  deal,  when  we  undertake,  as  Christ's  commis- 
sioned servants,  to  repel  these  infatuations.  These  are 
loo  often  the  theories  of  gifted  statesmen  and  laborious 
thinkers ;  of  men  who  profess  to  be  the  guides  of  their 
brethren,  the  vanguard  of  their  country's  intellect.    It 
is  these,  "  the  wise  and  prudent,"  who  cannot  discover 
either  "wisdom  or  knowledge"  in  the  myster}'^  of  Christ. 
Nay,  these  are  even  the  most  liable  to  the  delusion  ! 
The  dream  of  modem  sophistry,  that  any  education  can 
be  of  real  value,  in  a  world  like  our's,  which  is  not  based 
upon  definite  convictions  as  to  the  world  beyond  it ; 
that  trial  and  temptation  can  be  met  and  resisted  out 
of  the  armoury  of  this  world's  weak  and  shadowy  mo- 
tives, however  vain  the  dream  be,  will  naturally,  per- 
haps, be  most  cherished  by  those,  whose  station  has 
allowed  them  to  refine  their  minds  by  earthly  specula- 
tion, and  who  keenly  relish  its  charms.     Or  whence 
else  is  it,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  influence,  and 
property,  and  even  virtue  of  these  lands,  can  look 
abroad  over  the  myriads  of  souls  that  God  has  virtu- 
ally set  in  their  charge  through  the  extent  of  these 
^iountries,  and  profess  to  believe  them  created  for  eter- 
^:^ty,  and  that Z//!? eternal  is  only  "to  know  the  true  God 
^nd  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent,"  and  yet  can, 
"Xrithout  a  struggle,  resign  this  high  and  holy  conflict 
^or  the  truth,  to  which  they  are  by  authority  of  station 
Summoned  ?    Do  I  exaggerate  when  I  speak  of  men, 
^and  that  no  small  or  unimportant  class,  among  whom 
"the  maxim  has  taken  its  place  as  authentic  truth,  that 
falsehood  may  be  rightfully  established,  encouraged, 
«nd  endowed,  wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  votaries 
«rti  found  to  demand  it ;  that  in  religion,  though  in  no- 
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thing  else,  what  each  man  thinks  true  is  truth  to  him, 
and  invested  with  all  the  claims  and  attributes  that 
belong  to  the  very  message  bequeathed  by  Him  who 
was  ''the  truth  and  the  life."  Alas!  these  are  the  ap- 
proved  axioms  of  our  modem  systems  of  moral  train- 
ing  ;  of  "  wisdom  and  knowledge"  they  speak  loudly, 
but  little  and  vaguely  of  Him,  in  whom  '*  their  trea- 
sures are  hidJ' 

Against  these  perversions,  I  repeat, — against  these, 
which  are  but  modem  forms  of  that  old  Colossian 
spirit,  that  strove  to  be  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  God; 
against  these  theories  of  national  iUumination,  which 
mask  indolence  and  indifference  in  the  guise  of  chari- 
table liberality;  against  these  it  is  your  duty  to  be 
prepared  to  bear  a  prompt  and  willing  testimony,  and, 
where  the  means  have  been  organized,  as  among  you(a), 
to  make  that  testimony  practically  available  for  your 
poorer  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  whatever  class  the 
adversaries  of  Christian  education  belong,  whichever 
section  of  the  Colossian  schismatics  they  reflect,  be  pre- 
pared, in  a  deep  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  theGroe- 
pel  of  Christ,  to  cherish  the  inestimable  bequest,  and 
to  discountenance  every  pretext  for  superseding  it^ 
however  plausible.  You  may  do  much  to  rectify  the 
public  mind  upon  the  great  question  of  a  general  edu- 
cation for  the  entire  people  of  our  country;  but,  how- 
ever you  resolve  that  problem,  no  doubt  can  cloud,  no 
delay  should  be  suffered  to  impede,  your  solicitude  to 
fulfil  your  duty  to  the  poorer  members  of  your  o¥m^ 
body.  It  is  their  privilege  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  i 

(a)  Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leeds. 
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as  free  tx)  them  as  the  light  of  the  day;  nothing,  then, 
remains  to  prevent  their  education  from  being  eminently 
the  education  of  Christian  disciples,  but  the  backward- 
ness of  their  wealthier  brethren.     Shame  would  it  be 
if,  in  any  district  of  our  land,  this  backwardness  were 
evinced,  at  such  a  crisis  and  such  a  call !  I  cannot  give 
you  dispositions,  I  can  only  give  you  reasons.  I  cannot 
make  you  joyful  in  the  truth  of  Christ,  or  resolute  to 
support  and  spread  it;  these  graces  are  in  the  gift  of 
Grod  alone;  but  I  can  tell  you,  with  my  inspired  author, 
of  the  glory  of  this  truth,  of  its  pervading  power,  and 
its  boundless  extent ;  how  it  is  a  very  and  literal  cer- 
tainty, that  "  in  it  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom/' for  that,  varied  as  are  the  departments  of  human 
thought,  this  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  God  in 
Christ  embraces  all,  and  fills  all,  and  vivifies  all,  and 
exalts  all.    This  is  what  makes  it  paramount  in  educa- 
tion, and  us  urgent  in  pressing  it ;  thvi  alone  makes 
Us  "partakers  of  the  divine  nature:"  all  education  with- 
out it  leaves  man  the  animal  it  found  him  !     We  up- 
liold  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  when  we  demand 
tte  Gospel  for  our  children ;  it  is  the  true  civilizer,  this 
^^velation  of  Jesus.     Apart  from  it,  what  is  ordinary 
civilization,  but  variety  of  corruption  and  maturer  sa- 
gacity in  evil  ?  Apart  from  it,  what  is  human  science? 
IBut  let  the  Apostle's  own  reasonings  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion, for  on  it  his  words  directly  turn.     Bear  with  me 
for  a  moment  farther,  then,  if  you  would  estimate  the 
predominant  position  of  Christian  instruction  in  rela- 
tion to  all  that  .rivals  it;  if  you  would  be  supporters  of 
Gospel  education  from  fixed  and  clear  conviction. 
When  the  Apostle  spoke  of  the  wisdom  hid  in  Christ, 
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he  meant  by  "wisdom"  just  what  his  adversaries  meant, 
that  is,  the  knowledge  of  man  in  those  sublime  rela- 
tions that  connect  him  with  Grod  and  God's  universal 
plan.  Now  this  is  a  sort  of  knowledge,  to  which  eoery- 
thing  may  be  expected  to  contribute  some  remote  and 
faint  light ;  but  the  point  here  to  be  observed  is,  that 
the  Revelation  of  Christ  Jesus,  alone  and  unaided, 
flashes  a  beam  of  splendour  upon  it,  in  which  all  others 
are  lost  and  disappear.  Nor  this  only,  but  as  all  know- 
ledge is  mainly  valuable  as  it  helps  our  eflTorts  for  this 
last  and  mightiest  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  God,  so 
when  this  is  attained,  through  virtue  of  the  Christian 
truth,  it,  in  its  turn,  radiates  back,  upon  all  the  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  a  new  and  blessed  light  And 
thus  the  Revelation  of  Christ  not  merely  teaches  us, 
in  itself,  a  series  of  truths  of  inexpressible  importance, 
and  without  it  wholly  unattainable,  but  it  also,  as  a  great 
central  discovery,  harmonizes  all  our  beliefs,  sacred 
and  secular,  binds  them  together  as  its  own  servants, 
gives  them  a  new  interest,  and  position,  and  colouring, 
and  dignifies  the  pursuit  of  them  as  a  labour  in  the 
very  cause  of  God  Himself, — ^begun  and  prosecuted  with 
a  view  to  His  glory, — for  to  know  the  beauty  of  the 
temple  is  to  know  the  glory  of  the  architect.  And 
hence,  so  far  are  we  who  advocate  the  Revelation  of 
Christ  as  the  basis  of  education,  from  (as  our  slanderers 
have  it)  restricting  or  dreading  the  free  search  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  once  the 
corner-stone  has  been  fixed  in  our  foundation,  we  exult 
in  a  science  and  a  philosophy  that  is  subservient  to  the 
faith  of  Christ ;  we  hail  every  bright  discovery  as  a 
new  tribute  to  the  creating  and  redeeming  God  whom 
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we  adore.  Let  but  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  reign  in 
the  centre  of  the  soul,  and  we  know  that  every  element 
of  inferior  knowledge  will  dispose  itself  to  revolve  har- 
moniously tround  it! 

Here,  then,  you  can  catch  (in  a  large  and  general 
sense)  the  Apostle's  meaning,  when  he  said  that  "  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge"  were  laid  up  in 
the  faith  of  Christ.  He  meant  that  all  true  wisdom 
centred  in  this  faith,  and  that  all  else  was  wise  or 
wisdom-giving,  only  as  this  faith  pervaded,  and  bright- 
ened, and  hallowed  it. 

But  draw  nearer  yet  to  the  subject.  What  are  the 
objects  of  all  human  inquiry  ?  Man  investigates  na- 
ture ;  man  investigates  himself ;  man  rises  from  botli 
to  the  Author  of  both,  and  inquires  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God.  Confine  him  to  each  of  these,  as 
matter  of  direct  experimental  inquiry  and  observation, 
and  see  what  progress  he  will  make  towards  that  wis- 
dom, which  tells  him  his  duties  and  his  destinies.  I 
speak  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  of  the  average  man  ;  for 
it  is  with  such  our  educational  measures  have  to  deal. 

Place  your  pupil,  then,  in  front  of  the  vast  edifice  of 
miture.     Bid  him  enter  its  doors  and  survey  its  cham- 
bers ;  it  is  the  glory  of  our  age  that  he  is  enabled  to 
8uch  extent  to  do  so.     Show  him  the  marvels  of  the 
structure,  teach  him  how  to  classify  all  the  varieties  of 
this  wonderful  museum  ;   but  show  him,  teach  him 
nothing  more.     Can  it  be  questioned  that  the  conclu- 
sion will  forcibly  strike  him,  that  so  much  design  must 
have  a  designer ;  that  a  care  so  constant  betokens  a 
presiding  Providence  ;  that,  if  such  a  Being  exist,  he 
is,  doubtless,  one  to  whom  subjection  is  rightfully  due? 
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Can  it  be  questioned  ?  Brethren !  it  can  be  questioned, 
and  that  in  no  petulant  spirit,  but  in  melancholy  con- 
viction.    These  conclusions  are  to  us  so  elementary 
and  perpetual, — the  Church  herself,  nay,  Ae  everlast- 
ing traditions  of  human  reason,  so  constantly  impress 
them, — that  we  forget  they  were  never  our  own  con- 
clusions, however  evident  when  proposed.     But  sup- 
pose I  grant  that  an  average  mind  (and  that  too  upon 
average  attainments  in  the  science  of  nature)  will,  with- 
out assistance,  make  these  deductions,  will  yet  their 
light  be  clear  enough,  their  force  strong  enough,  to 
form  permanent  principles  of  action  ?    Let  the  expe- 
rience of  all  ages,  nations,  and  tongues  answer  the 
question.     And,  then,  above  all,  what  is  it  your  deduc^ 
tions  have  established  ?   The  being,  the  power,  and  the 
skill  of  God.     Convictions  awful  indeed,  but  cold  and 
repelling !     Convictions  that  never  yet  won  the  heart 
of  man ;  and  yet  the  heart  is  the  sole  empire  in  which 
God  will  condescend  to  reign.     Do  I,  then,  affirm  that 
we  cannot  discover  the  goodness  also  of  the  Supreme 
in  His  work  of  creation?     Nay,  I  profess  to  thank  Him 
for  our  "  creation,  preservation,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  this  life  ;"  but  I  rise  beyond  them  to  "  the  means  dT 
grace  and  the  hope  of  glory,"  because  I  feel  tliese  to  be 
indeed  the  sources  of  a  gratitude  which  earthly  changes^ 
however  sudden  or  afflictive,  cannot  take  away ;  ancL 
I  rejoice  in  the  consoling  thought,  because  I  well  know^ 
that  the  vexing  bitternesses  of  this  life  are  (to  our  im- 
perfect nature)  powerful  enough  to  crush  too  oileim. 
our  best  efforts  at  gratitude,  were  we  dependent  orx 
the  light  of  nature  alone  for  our  grounds  of  love.     A- 
single  finger  held  near  the  eye  will  hide  half  the  hea- 
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vens  ;  a  single  misfortune  near  the  heart  will  hide  all 
the  earthly  evidences  of  divine  beneficence.  But  a  God 
made  known  in  Christ  crucified, — ^give  us,  O  heavenly 
Spirit!  but  a  firm  faith  in  this,  and  no  earthly  visitation 
can  shake  our  confidence  in  His  love !  Affictions  may, 
for  a  moment,  cloud  our  apprehensions  of  the  divine 
mercy,  but  there  is  an  evidence  in  that  one  awful  fact, 
the  God  condemned  for  man, — that  must  triumph  over 
every  temporary  obscuration,  re-assume  its  placid  em- 
pire in  the  soul,  and  restore  the  trembling  Christian  to 
His  Lord  again. 

But  come,  bring  your  pupil,  your  Gospel-deprived 
pupil,  from  the  outward  to  the  inward  world  ;  set  him 
to  explore  his  own  heart,  and  to  find  his  duties  and 
his  hopes  there  !  Unfold  to  him  all  the  variety  of  his 
powers  and  his  affections  ;  show  him  the  just  preroga- 
tives of  his  reason,  the  due  subjection  of  the  inferior 
nature.  Much  will  you  have  done,  and  yet  little ! 
Much  will  you  have  furnished  to  perplex,  but  no  light 
at  all  towards  a  solution  !  A  nature  so  sublime,  so  de- 
based,— with  such  occasional  perceptions  of  good,  such 
perpetual  tendencies  to  evil, — how  shall  he  know  whi- 
ther to  turn  in  this  chaos?  Above  all,  how  shall  he 
know  the  right,  when  there  is  that  within  him  which 
perpetually  urges  him  to  love  the  wrong?  Can  the  judg- 
ment be  trusted  when  the  passions  are  ever  ready  to 
betray  it?  What  is  the  reason  of  most  men  but  a 
special  pleader  to  the  passions,  a  hired  advocate  ready 
to  justify  whatever  they  have  predetermined  ?  A  fixed 
standard,  independent  of  these  variations,  we  must  have; 
that  standard  is,  and  is  only,  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  ! 
You  would  tell  your  pupil  why  man  is  evil,  and  yet 
the  mysterious  child  of  eternal  hopes  ?  Cast  aside  your 
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pompous  pretences  of  an  education  independent  of  the 
Gospel  ;  place  before  the  immortal  being  for  whom 
you  are  prescribing,  a  page  of  the  story  of  Paradise  for 
the  one,  the  death,  and  victory  over  Death,  of  the  Sa- 
viour, for  the  other ;  and  one  lesson  will  have  taught 
him  more  than  years  of  ineffective  inquiry. 

We  have  searched  nature;  we  find  her  dumb  until 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  give  her  a  mouth  and  utterance  : 
we  have  sought  this  hidden  wisdom  in  the  heart  of 
man,  and  found  no  response,  or  none  worth  a  pause, 
till  the  same  Gospel  tells  us  the  history  of  that  heart, 
its  fall  and  its  restoration :  shall  we  now  direct  our  un- 
gospelled  pupil  to  dream  of  God,  and  find  his  '*  wisdom'* 
in  his  dreams  ?  But  I  refrain  from  even  the  supposi- 
tion. A  voice  beyond  man  bids  me  resign  the  theme, 
an  oracle  from  the  sanctuary  that  supersedes  all  discus- 
sion. "  Jesus  saith,  /am  the  way.  ...  No  man  cometh 
to  the  Father  but  by  me.''  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time ;  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him."  This  suflSces. 
You  may  demonstrate  a  First  Cause,  and  call  Him,  if 
you  please,  the  Monarch  of  the  Universe ;  but  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  as  God  is,  is  in  Christ  alone.  And  amid 
all  the  boasts  of  an  arrogant  age,  amid  its  pretences 
to  penetrate  unauthorized  into  the  very  courts  of  God,  it 
is  still  our  blessed  belief,  the  spring  and  support  of  our 
exertions,  that  "God  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ!"  There  alone  we  profess  to  find  it; 
there  alone  we  would  bid  those,  who  ask  us  the  way  to 
God,  to  seek  it  and  be  happy. 


SERMON  XVIII. 


THE  DIVINITY  OF  OUR  PRIEST,  PROPHET,  AND 

KING. 

PREACHED  ON  TRINITY  SUNDAY,  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBUN. 

♦ 

2  Cor.  v.  19. 
God  was  in  Christy  reconciUng  the  world  unto  Himsdf* 

THE  Christian  Church,  by  immemorial  usage,  and 
on  the  justest  principles,  appropriating  distinct 
days  to  the  special  consideration  of  each  of  the  leading 
elements  of  our  belief,  invites  us,  upon  this  occasion,  to 
reflect  upon  the  loftiest  of  them  all, — upon  a  doctrine 
which  (as  if  to  force  upon  us  the  immeasurable  advan- 
tages of  Revelation,  as  distinguished  from  the  intima- 
tions of  the  natural  faculties)  is  at  once  placed  beyond 
the  discovery,  perhaps  even  beyond  the  conjectures, 
of  Reason,  and,  at  the  same  time,  when  once  known, 
becomes  discernibly  the  central  point  of  our  whole 
system  of  religious  beliefs,  around  which  the  rest  group 
themselves  in  natural  arrangement,  and  deprived  of 
which  they  seem  to  lose  their  presiding  principle,  their 
collective  symmetry,  and  their  relative  order.  Happy 
would  it  be,  if,  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  it  were  per- 
mitted us,  forgetting  all  the  cavils  which  the  fevered 
restlessness  of  a  too  ambitious  ignorance  has  perpe- 

Y 
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tually  raised  against  the  mysteries  of  God,  to  resign 
ourselves  wholly  to  the  feelings  which  the  simple  re- 
ception of  the  truth  brings  with  it ;  and  as  we  reflect, 
to  know  by  the  same  testimony  of  inward  conscious- 
ness, that  they  are  deceived,  who  tell  us  that  this  is  a 
doctrine  which,  even  if  conceded  to  be  true,  is  barren 
of  practical  fruit,  isolated  from  the  Christian  life  and 
experience.  Of  a  truth,  they  who  dwell  in  the  light  of 
this  belief,  when  they  drop  into  the  dead  world  of  com- 
mon life,  might  well  be  as  men  whose  upward  eyes 
have  been  too  dazzled  with  the  brightness  of  the  hea- 
vens to  discern  the  objects  and  relations  of  earth.  Such 
elevation  is  in  itself  high  and  holy;  but  let  us  remember 
that  there  are  few  or  no  merely  contemplative  abstrac- 
tions among  the  truths  which  God  has  thought  fit  to 
reveal  to  His  Church.     The  speculative  doctrine  is,  iu 
this  instance,  met  by  a  practical  counterpart,  mysterious 
indeed  as  itself,  yet  of  deep  and  daily  interest  to  eveiy 
regenerate  soul.     As  that  Godhead,  which  was  sub- 
stantially one  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  hath  en- 
tered into  fellowship  with  the  human  nature,  so  ar^ 
we  invited  to  a  corresponding  fellowship  with  th^ 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit.     These  are  the  two^ 
terms — and  the  necessary  terms — of  the  mystic  inter-^ 
course  of  heaven  and  earth.     This  is  the  inheritance^ 
sealed  to  every  believing  soul,  that  in  it  should  abid 
these  three  mysterious  agents  ;  and  that  in  our  unio 
specially  with  the  Son,  as  in  His  specially  with 
should  be  virtually  involved  the  union  with  the  Father* 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.    Thus  are  we,  through  that  blend- 
ing of  the  human  and  divine  in  Christ  (and  even  n»i- 
tural  reason  in  its  calmer  hours  might  apprehend  tha^ 
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thence  only  could  the  wondrous  object  be  effected), 
introduced  into  the  very  presence  of  Deity  in  all  its 
aspects  ;  incorporated,  as  it  were,  with  the  Godhead  ; 
*•  partakers,"  in  the  Apostle's  language,  "  of  the  divine 
nature  ;"  and  immortalized  hereafter  in  glory  by  that 
eternal  essence  thus  mystically  united  to  our  own. 

The  assumption  of  humanity  by  the  divine  Substance 
m  its  second  Person,  is,  then,  the  fact  or  doctrine  which 
makes  the  remoter  mystery  of  the  Trinity  of  practical 
importance  to  us  ;  and  on  this  subject  specially  I  shall 
endeavour,  this  morning,  to  fix  your  attention.     The 
general  question  of  the  Trinity  divides  into  the  cha- 
racters of  divinity  and  of  personality,  as  attributable 
to  each  of  the  three  Persons.     With  respect  to  the 
Father,  both  divinity  and  personality  are  conceded  by 
all  who  profess  to  call  on  His  adorable  name.     As 
i-egards  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  the  case  is  reciprocally 
x^versed.     Of  the  Son  of  God  (as  manifestly  one  with 
tJie  "  Son  of  Man")  the  personality  is  granted,  and  the 
c3ivinity  denied  ;  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  contrary, 
*he  divinity  is  usually,  in  some  sense,  granted  (when 
^e  is  considered  as  an  attribute  or  influence  of  God), 
«nd  the  distinct  personality  refused.     I  may,  perhaps, 
conclude,  that  many  of  the  topics  that  concern  the  latter 
question  were,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  brought 
before  you  on  the  last  Sunday ;  and  this  exclusion, 
with  the  admission,  already  stated,  of  the  divinity  and 
personality  of  the  Father,  leaves,  as  my  more  imme- 
diate subject,  the  union  of  a  true  and  perfect  deity  with 
the  human  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I  will  attempt,  on  this  occasion,  to  evince  that  there 
19,  apart  from  all  dir^t  scriptural  affirmations  of  the 
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divinity  of  Christ,  an  antecedent  probability,  and  an 
internal  evidence,  of  the  reality  of  that  faxit,  derivable 
from  the  declared  purposes  of  His  coming,  and  the 
nature  of  His  religion, — amounting  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, to  absolute  moral  certainty.  The  subject  is  of 
such  extent,  that  within  the  brief  compass  of  a  single 
discourse  I  can  only  offer  a  few,  and,  perhaps,  not  the 
most  effective,  out  of  many  topics  ;  selecting  rather 
such  as  can  be  easily  and  compendiously  expressed, 
than  such  as  are  in  themselves  most  convincing ;  and 
aware  that,  even  in  them,  I  shall  with  difficulty  escape 
the  imputation  of  obscurity. 

There  are  two  characters  in  Christ,  which,  as  they 
are  both  in  different  senses  divine,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
quest, at  least,  my  younger  hearers  carefully  to  distin- 
guish. On  the  one  hand  is  the  essential  divinity  of 
the  eternal  Son  of  God;  on  the  other,  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
actuating  His  humanity.  It  was  by  this  latter  agency 
that  the  Christ,  or  Anointed  One,- was  duly  inaugu- 
rated to  all  His  mediatorial  offices  ;  and  we  find  it  pe^ 
petually  present  with  Him,  and  influential  during  His 
whole  earthly  career.  God  "  gave  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  to  Him  ;"  and  it  is  in  these  spiritual  influences 
that  His  Church,  or  body,  is  said  to  share,  we  "  receiv- 
ing of  His  fulness,"  and  "  grace  for  grace,"  that  is,  a 
grace  corresponding  in  its  own  degree  to  every  grace 
in  Him  ;•  the  mission  of  this  Spirit  to  those  who  believe 
on  Him  being,  however,  an  exercise  of  power  itself 
doubtless,  divine. 

Now  this  Spirit  which,  miraculously  accomplishing 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  dwelt  in  Him,  and 
constituted  Him  the  Christ,  is  declared  by  type,  predic- 
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tioii,  and  our  Lord's  assertions,  to  have  qualified  Him 
for  three  principal  offices, — the  priestly,  the  prophetical, 
and  the  regal.  Daniel  prophesies  the  '*  anointing  of  the 
Most  Holy,"  who  was  to  be  ''cut  off,  not /or  Himself  ;^ 
and  David,  "  the  Priest  after"  the  eternal  "  order ;" 
Christ  Himself  applies  the  prediction  that  "  the  Spirit 
hath  anointed  Him  to  preach ;  and  the  second  Psalm 
declares  Him  "'the  King''  set  by  God  upon  His  holy 
hill  of  Zion.  These  functions  make  up  the  mediato- 
rial character,  as  far  as  it  is  given  to  us  to  understand 
it ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  these  He  was  unquestiona- 
bly human.  My  object  is  to  show,  that  He  could  not 
have  been  competent  to  any  one  of  them,  unless  deity 
was,  in  the  most  absolute  and  literal  reality,  combined 
with  the  inferior  nature,  in  the  single  person  of  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  man. 

L  The  text  states  that  "  God  was  in  Christ,  recon- 
cUing  the  world  to  Himself;^  and  our  first  consideration 
shall  dwell  on  Him  in  His  character  of  reconciling 
priest  The  argument  I  shall  now  submit  has,  since  I 
was  first  capable  of  contemplating  such  subjects,  im- 
pressed my  own  raind  with  an  evidence  which  I  can- 
not call  less  than  demonstrative. 

It  is,  indeed,  disputed  how  far  moral  subjects  are 
properly  susceptible  of  demonstration.  But  if  demon- 
stration consist  in  evolving  from  previous  suppositions 
all  which  these  suppositions  contain,  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  applicable  to  these  no- 
tions; for  these  notions  unquestionably  do  involve  re- 
lations admitted  by  all  unprejudiced  minds  the  instant 
Uiey  are  expressed;  and  I  have  little  doubt  the  admis- 
sion would  be  universal,  if  the  ideas  in  (question  could 
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be  detained  in  steady  clearness  before  the  judging  fa^ 
culty,  pure  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  habit  and 
of  prejudice.  The  facility  of  obtaining  the  idea,  thus 
pure  from  foreign  and  adulterated  admixture,  is  the 
great  advantage  of  the  ordinary  demonstrative  sciences, 
but  does  not  constitute  them  exclusively  demonstrativa 
And,  however  we  may  determine  about  other  depart- 
ments of  moral  inquiry,  this  seems  evident  in  all  specu* 
lations  concerning  the  just  or  obligatory ^  in  which  reason 
takes  the  whole  matter  into  her  own  hands  independent 
of  all  inductions  from  fact;  or,  if  she  does  descend  into 
the  world  of  fact,  descends  there  only  to  apply  autho- 
ritatively  her  own  pre-established  formulas. 

If  in  our  moral  deductions  concerning  earthly  rela- 
tions, we  can  attain  this  determinate  conviction,  still 
more  forcibly  may  it  be  anticipated,  when  we  transfer 
our  meditations  to  the  divine  attributes.  For  here, 
passing  into  the  very  sphere  of  the  Infinite  itself,  all 
qualifications,  limitations,  and  allowances  cease.  Here, 
bare  abstract  excellence  is  realized  and  in  action ;  and, 
therefore,  here,  if  anywhere,  we  may  confidently  rely 
upon  the  deductions  of  the  moral  reason,  certain  that 
they  cannot  but  be  carried  out  in  the  events  of  the  di- 
vine administration,  even  though  we  see  not  how. 

From  a  common  confusion  of  ideas,  an  objection  may 
here  be  anticipated,  appearing  in  some  such  shape  as 
this,  "  that  we  have  no  right  to  apply  our  poor  facul- 
ties to  pronounce  on  things  regarding  God."  To  such 
an  objection,  first,  if  it  imply  that  we  can  know  nothing 
of  the  moral  character  of  God  apart  from  revelation, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  oppose  the  express  denial  of  re- 
velation itself;  or  to  evince  (which  might  be  easily 
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done)  that  this  supposition  would  make  the  very  words 
of  the  revelation  unintelligible, — those  words  which  in- 
volve moral  notions,  which  suppose  a  moral  capacity, 
which  capacity  proclaims  the  character  of  God ;  or, 
finally,  to  waive  the  examination  of  the  objection  alto- 
gether, and,  whatever  becomes  of  itj  to  recur  to  the  full 
testimony  of  revelation,  which  declares  that  God  is  in- 
finitely just,  and  wise,  and  good,  understanding  by  this 
n^nky,  that  no  exception  to  the  absolute  universality 
of  these  attributes  in  God,  except  whatever  may  be  de- 
manded by  their  mutual  consistency,  ever  can,  by  any 
possibility,  or  in  any  circumstances,  occur.  But,  se- 
condly, if  the  objector  mean  that,  though  we  may  be 
certain  of  Grod's  moral  character,  we  can  never  pro- 
nounce in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  developed^  and,  there- 
fore, can  never  know  whether  a  certain  set  of  facts  are 
demanded  by  it  or  not,  on  account  of  unknown  rela- 
tions that  may  reconcile  what  we  cannot  reconcile, — I 
answer,  that,  however  appUcable  the  principle,  as  a 
general  one,  may  be,  we  have,  in  the  case  now  before 
me,  clear  and  ample  intimations  that  the  reconcilement 
is  effected,  within  the  limits  of  thefacts^  by  them,  and  by 
no  others  whatsoever. 

Now,  God  being,  in  the  sense  before  explained,  in- 
finitely just  and  loving,  the  problem,  on  the  creation  of 
a  free  being  capable  of  transgression  and  transgressing, 
was,  the  conciliation  of  both ;  and  to  the  fact  of  this 
abject  in  the  eternal  counsels  Scripture  bears  constant 
testimony,  were  it  only  in  the  perpetual  use  of  legal 
terms  of  condemnation  and  acquittal  in  the  statement 
of  our  condition  before  God,  Who  is  declared  to  make 
it  the  great  aim  of  His  work  in  Christ,  that  He  might 
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be  "just  and  yet  the  justifier."     That  this  conciliatioii 
is  naturally  necessary,  that  sin  deserves  piinishinent 
and  must  receive  it,  and  that  the  office  of  perfect  love 
in  the  divine  being  can  never  be  to  hinder  or  eclipse 
the  activity  of  equally  perfect  justice,  is,  indeed,  ques- 
tioned by  those  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  Accustomed 
to  that  system  of  compensation  and  compromise,  which 
our  weaknesses  oblige  in  earthly  dispensations  of  retri- 
bution, they  dare  to  apply  the  necessities  of  our  ihdlty 
to  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  mind.     But  as  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  possibility  of  wilful  denial,  we  can 
neither  concede  this  point  to  caprice,  nor  delay  at 
present  among  all  the  fantastic  varieties  of  objection. 
Whether  we  regard  the  idea  of  law  as  indispensably 
including  sanction,  or  the  fact  of  desert  as  a  feding  of 
every  rational  mind,  or  the  express  and  reiterated  de- 
clarations of  Scripture,  the  same  truth  emerges,  that  the 
moral  legislation  of  the  universe  (whose  upholder  and, 
as  it  were,  embodiment,  is  God)  inevitably  connects  sin 
and  punishment.  To  escape  the  conviction,  w^e  can  but 
recur  to  that  universal  scepticism,  which  denies  this  to 
be  certain,  in  denying  anything  to  be  certain  that  re 
spects  the  moral  character  or  government  of  God. 

The  demand  of  each  individual  conscience  is,  that 
the  punishment  be  undergone  by  the  criminal.  This  de- 
mand of  the  natural  reason  continues,  and,  in  continuing, 
teaches  the  value  and  the  mercy  of  the  pardon.  But 
it  by  no  means  renders  transference  of  punishment  im- 
possible or  inconsistent;  the  possibility  of  the  vicarious 
transference  depending,  not  on  our  sense  of  desert,  but 
on  the  secret  connexion  between  guilt  and  pain  in  the 
mind  of  God  and  the  reason  of  things.  If  this  connexion 
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be  absolute  and  necessary^  transference  is  impossible ;  if 
the  final  cause  of  punishment  he  preventive,  transference 
might  take  place  if  a  better  preventive  could  be  found; 
if,  furthermore,  to  "  magnify  the  law  and  make  it 
honourable,"  punishment  may  be  transferable,  if  a 
mode  more  effective  can  be  devised,  of  accomplishing 
the  same  purpose  in  full  consistency  with  God's  attri- 
bute of  justice.  But  in  all  possible  cases  punishment 
is  not  superseded,  but  transferred ;  for  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced altogether  inconceivable,  that  the  law,  distinct 
at  it  is,  and  ever  must  be,  from  considerations  of  com- 
passion, could  be  satisfied  without  a  penalty  in  some 
place,  at  some  time,  in  some  manner,  undergone. 

Arrived  at  this  point,  I  open  the  page  of  revelation. 
I  there  find  all  my  gloomy  anticipations  verified.  I 
find  this  volume  (and  it  alone)  evermore  represent 
God  as  the  immediate  governor  of  man,  and  exacting, 
with  rigorous  justice,  the  service  of  body  and  soul.  I 
find,  so  important  was  the  impression  of  this  relation 
between  God  and  man,  that  many  hundred  years  of 
the  history  of  mankind  were  devoted  to  acting  it  over 
in  one  district  of  the  world,  to  exhibiting,  in  colours  not 
to  be  mistaken,  God's  demands  and  man's  inability  to 
fulfil  them.  I  find  this  long  and  wondrous  history,  from 
Moses  downwards,  declared  by  an  inspired  interpreter 
to  have  been  intended  as  a  preparatory  exhibition  of 
truths  universal  as  the  human  heart ;  perpetual  require- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  perpetual  incompetence  on  the 
other ;  and  the  necessity  of  a  provision  for  the  conci- 
liation of  both.  That  terrible  alliance  of  sin  and  punish- 
ment, which  natural  justice  had  already  proclaimed,  I 
find  everywhere  assumed  or  asserted ;  but  I  find  more 
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than  this.  That  transference  of  punishment,  which  I 
had  only  dared  to  hope  for,  is  repeatedly,  forcibly,  ex- 
plicitly declared ;  and  a  mysterious  Being^  whom  the 
coldest  and  most  cursory  inspection  cannot  deny  to  be 
invested  with  attributes  of  extraordinary  dignity, — a 
Being  of  whom,  before,  and  during,  and  after  His  ap- 
pearance among  us,  language  is  used,  which,  detached 
from  the  context,  no  one  familiar  with  the  jealous  cau- 
tion of  Scripture  phraseology  could  hesitate  to  believe 
applied  only  to  supreme  Deity, — such  a  Being  as  this 
is  revealed  as  the  voluntary  subject  of  the  vengeance 
of  oflfended  law. 

I  return  to  the  determinations  of  reason  once  more, 
and  I  ask  of  her,  what  was  the  nature,  and  what  the  dig- 
nity, of  the  Being,  who  undertook  and  who  accomplished 
such  an  office  as  this  ?  If  He,  indeed,  appeared  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world  to  solve,  in  His  own  person,  the 
problem  of  justice  made  consistent  with  pardon,  what 
must  have  been  the  position,  in  relation  to  the  law  it- 
self, of  the  Being  who  could  triumphantly  effect  it; 
who  could,  at  the  same  moment,  add  new  glories  to 
the  moral  legislation  of  God,  and  win  a  title  to  the 
skies  for  the  ruined  race  that  had  violated,  disgraced, 
and  contemned  it  ? 

I  affirm  that  reason  replies,  that  every  scheme,  which 
does  not  suppose  the  Being  who  suffered  actually 
identical  with  the  Being  whose  justice  demanded  the 
sacrifice,  and  whom  we  call  by  the  holy  name  of  God, 
defeats  the  notion  of  satisfaction,  and  not  only  leaves 
the  attributes  of  infinite  justice  and  infinite  love  imre- 
conciled,  but  does  manifestly  violate  them  both. 

To  state  the  case  in  the  briefest  form: — such  a  Being 
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must  have  been  greater  than  God,  or  equal  with  God, 
or  inferior  to  God,  or,  finally,  God  Himself. 

The  two  first  suppositions  need  not  detain  us.  They 
are  easily  shown  to  be  self-contradictory,  and  will  not 
be  maintained  by  any  adversaries  with  whom  the  truth 
of  God  has  to  contest.     We  arrive  at  the  third  pos- 
sible supposition,  that  which  pronounces  the  law  satis- 
fied by  the  punishment  of  one  Himself  the  bounden  svb- 
ject  of  the  law, — of  a  law  which,  in  its  evangehcal  pro- 
mulgation, commands  every  man  to  be  ready  to  *'  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  brethren."     Now  if  such  be  the 
nature,  and  such  the  extent,  of  the  law  of  God,  that  all 
works  of  supererogation  are  manifestly  impossible,  and 
that  of  every  creature,  the  lowest  not  more  than  the 
highest,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  said  that,  after  he 
has  done  all  that  he  ever  did  or  could  perform,  whe- 
ther for  himself  or  otliers^  He  is  still  but  the  performer 
of  his  duty, — it  seems  necessarily  to  follow  that,  though 
we  regard  the  work  of  Christ  under  its  most  exalted 
aspect,  it  was,  were  Christ  simply  a  creature,  no  more 
than  a  realization  of  that  universal  law  of  love  imder 
which  every  created  being  is  bound,  and  consequently 
could  have  no  propitiatory  influence  beyond  His  own 
person ;  in  other  words,  that  even  He  fulfilled  but  His 
duty  as  a  creature,  when  He  '*did  to  others  as  He  would 
they  had  done  for  Him."     This  argument  is  equally 
applicable  through  every  stage  of  created  being,  unless 
creation  be  wider  than  the  sovereignty  of  its  Creator^s 
law.  The  propitiatory  virtue  of  Christ's  sacrifice  must, 
therefore,  rest  altogether  upon  the  dignity  of  His  per- 
son, and  no  dignity  can  cover  the  conditions  of  the 
question,  until  we  reach  that  one  Behuj^  over  whom  is 
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no  superior,  and  to  whom  the  conception  of  duty  to 
any  object  above  himself  ceases  to  be  applicable.  Our 
fourth  supposition  now  emerges,  and  the  sacrificing 
priest  of  the  New  Testament  is  discovered  to  be  onk 
with  the  everlasting  God. 

As  regards  the  reconcilement  of  the  attributes,  the 
supposition  is  equally  impeachable,  which  exhibits  in- 
finite justice  placing  the  burden  of  guilt  on  a  being 
totally  distinct  from  Himself,  His  inferior,  and  abso- 
lutely innocent ;  and  which  exhibits  infinite  love  as  ac- 
cepting an  infliction  of  pain,  which  (unless  we  question 
the  divine  Omnipotence)  could  manifestly  have  been 
prevented  by  the  very  disposition  of  events  which  the 
Christian  Church  receives.  And  to  that  infinity  of 
excellence  which  the  great  fact  itself  was  professedly 
meant  to  display,  and  to  which  the  least  exception  is 
as  fatal  as  the  greatest,  the  defence  is  totally  nugatory, 
which  pleads  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  sacrifice  as  a 
justification  of  its  acceptance  by  Him  who  is  substan- 
tial love ;  a  doctrine  which,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
practically  transfers  the  whole  merit  of  the  act,  and  our 
whole  gratitude  for  its  performance,  from  God  to 
the  man  or  angel  who  undertook  to  be  our  champion, 
on  the  other,  leaves  that  God  in  the  strange  and  inad- 
missible position  of  being  outdone  by  His  own  creature 
in  the  manifestation  of  His  own  noblest  attribute,  at 
the  most  critical  moment  of  its  exercise,  and  in  a  dis- 
pensation purposely  intended  to  display  it ! 

Contemplating  Christ,  then,  in  His  priestly  charac- 
ter, these  propositions  appear  to  be  amply  ratified  by 
reason;  tlie  propriety  of  punishment,  the  possibility  of 
transference,  and  the  internal  necessity  that  the  satis- 
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fier  of  the  demands  of  the  Law  should  Himself  bfe  one 
with  its  Author,  its  Dispenser,  and  its  Judge.  From 
Christ  the  Priest,  I  pass  to  Christ  the  Prophet,  with 
the  advantage  that  most  of  those  who  deny  Him  as  the 
Saviour  from  penalty,  will  at  least  consent  to  admit 
Him  as  the  legislator  and  revealer  of  duty.  But  in  this, 
no  less  than  the  former,  I  read  the  indelible  characters, 
and  behold  the  manifest  assumption,  of  deity ;  and 
though  He  had  never  declared  Himself  one  with  the 
Father,  or  accepted  the  imqualified  adoration  of  those 
who  approached  Him,  or  heard  without  a  disclamatic:n 
the  incredulous  disciple's  confession  of  His  divinity, — 
I  could  not  contemplate  His  own  position  in  the  Law 
He  gave,  without  knowing,  that  none  below  God  could 
have  been  the  Prophet  of  the  New  Testament ! 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  principal  part  of  His 
prophetic  function,  came  to  confirm  the  whole  law  of 
God,  by  an  ampler  revelation,  a  more  authoritative 
commission,  a  more  perfect  example,  a  more  impressive 
evidence.  To  this  part  of  His  office  He  perpetually 
refers,  with  careful  caution  resisting  the  notion  that  He 
had  come  to  destroy  and  not  to  fulfil.  If,  on  the  one 
hand.  He  declares  that  heaven  and  earth  should  pass 
away  sooner  than  His  word,  on  the  other  He  proclaims 
that  "  it  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  than  one 
tittle  of  the  Law  to  fail;"  and  thus  identifies  "His 
word"  and  the  Law  of  God,  in  a  common  authority  and 
A  common  perpetuity.  And  hence  He  usually  preferred 
to  present  His  own  commands,  while  He  continually 
declared  them  His  ovm^  rather  as  abstracts  of  the  more 
diffuse  requisitions  of  the  old  law,  or  ias  literal  repeti- 
tions of  them,  than  in  a  form  absolutely  new.     Now, 
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"  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ ;"  the  dispensation  of  command 
(the  "  ministration  of  condemnation")  was  committed 
to  Moses  as  its  messenger;  the  dispensation  of  pardon 
(the  "  ministration  of  righteousness")  to  Christ  Con- 
sidered simply  as  ambassadors  of  Grod,  we  have,  per- 
haps, no  direct  reason  for  establishing  a  personal  supe- 
riority of  one  to  the  other ;  in  each  case  alike  a  man 
could  be  originally  authorized,  a  man  could  speak,  a 
man  could  be  dignified  by  miraculous  attestations. 
But  when  we  descend  into  the  substance  of  the  two 
commissions,  the  equality  disappears,  and  a  distinction 
manifests  itself,  which  not  merely  elevates  the  promised 
"  Prophet  like  unto  Moses"  above  Moses,  but  places  Him 
where  no  created  nature  can  stand.  This  personage, 
who  was  to  witness,  and  enforce,  and  be  the  martyr  of 
the  Law,  comes  forward,  at  the  same  moment,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  same  commission,  to  suspend  its  terrors, 
and  to  suspend  them  on  what  condition  ?  On  condi- 
tion of  the  possession  of  a  spiritual  grace,  directed 
immediately  to  Himself,  and  terminating  in  Himself; 
a  grace  which  is  alternately  designated  as  "  faith  in 
God"  and  "  faith  in  Christ,"  and  which,  if  it  sometimes 
regard  Him  as  messenger,  and  relate  simply  to  belief 
in  His  veracity,  assuredly  no  less  frequently  regards 
Him  as  the  final  and  ultimate  object  of  religious  affec- 
tion. Now  consider  the  state  of  this  case.  A  being, 
who  declares  that  the  law  itself  shall  stand  eternal  and 
immutable,  professes  to  insure  acceptance  with  Qody 
without  its  personal  fulfilment  by  the  accepted.  He 
declares,  that  in  the  mind  of  each  individual  thus 
accepted,  a  substituted  condition  must  be  realized;  a 
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condition  which,  in  itself,  has  no  natural  claim  to  jus- 
tify, and  can  derive  its  justifying  quality  only  from  the 
merciful  ordination  of  God.  This  condition  is  such  as 
to  rest  the  whole  weight  of  the  mind  upon  the  messen- 
ger himself,  who,  with  the  voice  of  a  man  and  a  bro- 
ther, proclaims  its  sufficiency.  Every  form  of  phrase 
is  employed  which  can  evince  that  in  Him  the  substi- 
tuted affection  is  to  find  its  object,  scope,  and  scene ; 
and  that,  in  the  balance  of  the  great  account,  a  tho- 
rough dependence  on  Him,  infused  by  the  Spirit  and 
living  in  the  life,  is  to  cancel  the  debt  we  never  could 
have  paid.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  argument  to  what 
class  we  reduce  this  peculiar  grace,  whether  it  be 
essentially  moral  or  purely  instrumental.  I  only  de- 
mand what  all  Scripture  confirms,  that  it  is  declared, 
in  terms  equally  absolute,  to  concentre  in  Christ  as  to 
concentre  in  Grod.  Who,  then,  is  this  Being,  that  thus 
transfers  the  rights  of  God  to  Himself?  Who  is  He 
that  boldly  annuls  the  harmonies  of  the  moral  universe, 
and  makes  the  tendency  to  Him  equivalent  to  the  ten- 
dency to  God  ?  Who  is  this  new  "  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness/' that  identifies,  in  their  effects  on  the  eternal  state, 
the  attraction  of  faith  to  himself  as  a  centre,  and  the 
attraction  of  unsinning  obedience  to  God  as  a  centre? 
I  can  find  no  solution  for  the  question,  till  I  find  the 
objects  identical ;  until  I  recognise  in  Him,  who  fixed 
on  Himself  man's  grasp  of  faith,  the  same  everlasting 
God,  who  of  old  fixed  on  Himself  man's  obligation  of 
obedience.  Then  can  I  see  the  force  of  that  compari- 
son of  St.  Paul  between  the  two  prophets  of  the  Law 
and  Gospel,  which  occupies  the  opening  of  his  third 
chapter  to  the  Hebrews ;  when  he  states  that  Moses 
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was'*  the  servant,"  but  Christ  "the  builder  of  the  house" 
and  "  the  Son  over  his  oum  house."  Himse^  the  archi- 
tect and  orderer  of  the  great  structure  of  righteous- 
ness, He  alone  could  descend  into  His  own  mansion, 
and  "  at  the  counsel  of  His  will,"  arrange  its  temporary 
disorders.  As  the  giver  and  witness  of  the  Law,  yea, 
the  ver}'^  essence  of  righteousness  in  His  own  person, 
He  could,  on  the  one  hand,  maintain  it  inviolate,  orf  the 
other,  alter  His  terms  of  acceptance,  from  sinless  obe- 
dience to  Himself,  to  faith  dependent  on  Himsdf.  But 
what  an  "  order"  would  that  have  been,  which,  leaving, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Law  unsatisfied,  should 
have  compensated  disobedience  to  God  by  the  worse 
crime  of  unreserved  reliance  on  a  creature  ?  Or  what 
should  we  have  thought  if  Moses,  "the  servant  in  the 
house,"  had  come  forth  with  a  similar  proposal,  and 
dared  to  pronounce  himself,  his  human  and  created 
self,  the  object  on  which  the  despairing  heart  of  man 
was  to  rest,  and,  in  so  resting,  feel  itself  liberated  from 
the  curse  of  moral  guilt,  and  in  union  with  the  un- 
created God ! 

My  opportunity  of  detaining  your  attention  is  at 
present  too  brief  to  carry  this  point  into  any  further 
development.  I  pass  without  delay  to  the  third,  the 
kingly  office  of  the  Messiah;  and  in  the  Being,  who  was 
anointed  to  this  office  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  I  seem  to 
detect  the  necessary  presence  of  the  element  of  divi- 
nity, even  more  prominent  and  obvious,  though  not 
more  certain,  than  in  either  of  the  former  of  his  mediar 
torial  functions. 

When  the  prophet  Zechariah,  in  his  wondrous  thir- 
teenth chapter,  publishes  the  character  of  the  evange- 
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lical  times,  after  that  he  has  spoken  of  thfe  "  fountain 
for  sin,"  to  be  "  opened  to  the  house  of  David,"  he  spe- 
cifies as  one  important  result  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel,  that  "  idols''  should  cease  "  out  of  the  land/' 
This  promise  has  been  partially,  and,  in  proportion  to 
the  success  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ,  will,  of  course, 
be  more  and  more  completely,  fulfilled.  The  evil  exists 
in  direct  antagonism  to  Christianity,  and  necessarily 
falls  as  it  rises.  Now,  in  the  sense  which  the  Scriptures 
often  expressly  ascribe  to  idolatry,  and  in  the  sense 
everywhere  demanded  by  their  purport  and  spirit,  all 
withdrawal  of  the  spiritual  affections  from  God  to  any 
other  being  is  denounced  as  equivalent,  in  moral  cri- 
minality, to  the  coarser  guilt  of  the  worshippers  of 
wood  and  stone.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  that  blessed  revelation  whose  purpose  is 
to  unite  us  now  and  for  ever  with  our  God, — that  it 
should  propose  Him,  and  Him  alone,  as  the  one  final 
object  of  the  affections  of  man. 

Now  let  us,  for  a  moment,  contemplate  the  prominent 
object  in  the  foreground  of  Scripture  prediction  and 
Scripture  history.   Alike  in  ancient  prophecy,  in  direct 
personal  claim,  in  apostolic  description,  and  in  the  yet 
bftier  portraitures  of  the  future  world,  a  Being  is  found 
to  move  through  the  Bible,  invested  with  characters  of 
dignity  beyond  which  no  higher  exaltation  is  conceiva- 
ble by  man.    To  this  Being  a  power  is  by  His  own  hal- 
lowed lips  declared  to  be  "  committed,"  which  embraces 
all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  and  no  doubtful  inti- 
mations apprize  us  that  the  recognition  of  His  authority 
extends  far  beyond  this  world  and  its  inhabitants.     A 
prophet,  who  is  subsequently  interpreted  by  a  propliet. 
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represents  Him  as  surrounded  by  the  adoring  hosts  of 
heaven,  who  veil  their  faces  in  presence  of  His  sur- 
passing lustre ;  and  the  last  book  of  divine  prediction 
discloses  the  same  transcendent  abode,  not  merely  as 
evermore  resounding  His  praises,  but  even  as  owing 
the  very  light  that  fills  and  beautifies  it  to  Him.  And 
if  it  be  true  of  the  sinless  heaven,  that  "  the  Lamb  is 
the  light  thereof,"  no  marvel  that  He  should  be  desig- 
nated as  "  the  light  of  this  world;"  or  that,  from  every 
department  of  our  lower  creation,  a  tribute  should  be 
levied  to  celebrate  His  praise,  who  is  declared  to  be 
the  one  that  *'  fiUeth  all  in  all."  Accordingly,  with 
direct  reference  to  His  mediatorial  and  assumed  roy- 
alty (of  which  alone  I  speak  here),  names  and  titles 
are  sought  for  Him  which  assuredly  leave  nothing  but 
the  Godhead  itself  beyond  them ;  titles  which,  after 
exhausting  every  form  of  unqualified  pre-eminence,  at 
length  rise  to  designating  Him  "  Prince  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth,"  "  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings." 
That  this  regal  state  was  given  to  Christ,  and  given  on 
account  of  His  participation  in  the  human  nature,  is 
unquestionable,  for  Christ  Himself  amply  attests  it 
"  The  Father  Yi^ith  given  Him  authority  to  execute  judg- 
ment, because  He  is  the  Son  of  man."  But,  consistently 
with  the  principle  just  laid  down,  I  now  ask,  could  this 
dignity  and  its  appendages  have  ever  been  consigned 
to  any  being  not  essentially  divine  ? 

Religion  being  mainly  a  practical  matter,  our  true 
devotion  is  not  where  our  words,  but  where  our  hearts 
place  it.  I  have  already  said  that  this  principle  is 
abundantly  testified  by  revelation  ;  I  now  add,  that  it 
is  so  obvious  to  reason  as  to  need  no  detailed  proof. 
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That  which  is  the  final  object  of  the  thoughts  and 
affections,  is  to  every  man  practically  his  God.  Now 
the  aim  of  the  revelation  of  God's  will  being  (as  all 
admit)  to  direct  the  heart  to  Him^  the  object  most 
prominent  in  revelation  will  unquestionably  be  that 
God  himself;  and  on  Him  alone,  with  scrupulous  jea- 
lousy, will  the  entire  devotion  of  the  soul  be  centred. 
K  earthly  power  be  recognised  as  venerable,  it  will  be 
venerable  only,  or  chiefly,  as  "  ordained  of  God ;"  and 
the  same  oracle  that  bids  us  render  unto  the  earthly 
monarch  (and,  by  parity  of  reason,  to  the  highest  con- 
ceivable created  power)  "  the  things  that  are  his,"  will 
be  sure  to  reserve  for  God  "  the  things  that  are  God's." 
At  all  times  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  soul  will  be 
His  "  by  whom"  alone  "  kings  reign ;"  the  loyalty  that 
guards  the  throne  itself  has  its  limits  when  it  jars  with 
His ;  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  are  God's,  by  a  right 
ancient  as  creation,  with  which  nothing  can  interfere 
and  nothing  participate. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  same  divine 
Being,  who  thus,  by  the  voice  of  His  Scriptures, 
demands  our  whole  wealth  of  affections,  has  also,  in 
the  very  same  Scriptures,  exhibited  to  us  a  personage, 
distinct  from  the  simple  and  immingled  Godhead,  who 
makes,  and  is  everywhere  countenanced  in  making, 
the  very  same  demand.  We  find  that  God's  dispensa- 
tion, appointing  in  its  wisdom  a  "  Lord  of  lords"  over 
the  earth,  has  been  such,  that  the  highest  conceivable 
attributes  of  supremacy  are  combined  in  this  being,  so 
as  to  demand  our  absolute  submission  as  a  right.  We 
find  that  our  whole  spiritual  life  and  eternal  fortunes 
are  suspended  upon  Him  who  "  quickeneth  whom  He 
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will,"  SO  as  to  demand  it  as  our  interest.  We  find  that 
every  glory  imaginable  by  man,  and  more  than  he  can 
ever  imagine,  is  lavished  upon  this  great  personage,  so 
as  to  obtain  it  from  our  admiration.  Yet,  were  this  all, 
we  might  still,  perhaps,  by  resolute  eflfort,  contrive  to 
save  a  thought  for  God  from  His  too  attractive  messen- 
ger. But  this  is  not  all !  Ties  more  potent,  more  holy 
still,  bind  us  to  the  Mediator,  and  chann  us,  by  the 
very  necessity  of  our  nature,  from  the  cold  majesty  of 
a  distant  and  invisible  God;  and  these  ties  (strange  to 
say!)  are  found  to  compose  the  whole  habit  of  reli- 
gion !  He  redeemed  us,  and  we  love  him ;  He  offered 
us  salvation,  and  we  believe  on  Him ;  He  is  to  receive 
us  into  glory,  and  we  hope  in  Him ;  He  is  our  strength 
and  life,  and  we  rqoice  in  Him ;  He  is  proclaimed  our 
"  King,"  our  "  Head,"  the  vine  in  which  we  are  grafted, 
the  foundation  on  which  we  are  built,  and  we  adore 
Him !  He  who  framed  the  human  heart,  and  knows 
His  own  work,  knows  we  cannot  enter  the  portals  of 
this  "  kingdom"  of  the  Mediator,  and  not  forget  all  in 
the  monarch  who  reigns  there !  If  we  are  the  unwar- 
ranted worshippers  of  a  creature,  God  Himself  has 
raised  up  His  own  rival,  and  unveiled  the  image  to  oiu" 
adoration,  and,  in  investing  that  image  with  all  the 
perfections  of  deity,  has  betrayed  us  by  our  own  best 
emotions.  But  no ;  the  monarch  of  this  kingdom  is 
such  as,  in  Himself,  to  accomplish  all  and  to  reconcile 
all ;  the  commissioned  sovereign  and  the  eternal  sove- 
reign are  one,  man  incorporated  with  God ;  this  "  King 
on  Zion"  bears  that  within  Him  which  can  stand  the 
whole  weight  of  our  adoration : — we  need  not  dread, 
in  our  hours  of  deepest  devotion,  in  all  the  prostration 
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of  the  heart  before  its  Lord,  that  we  are  defrauding 
the  Grod  when  we  worship  Him  who  is  also  "  the  man, 
Christ  Jesus."  God  has  not  placed  between  us  and 
Himself  a  Being  who  must  inevitably  arrest  the  affec- 
tions, as  they  struggle  to  their  Creator;  he  has  not  con- 
demned us  to  hover,  in  unhappy  indecision,  between 
the  restrictions  of  the  reason^  forbidding  the  worship  of 
the  creature,  and  the  impulse  of  the  heart  to  see  its  God 
in  Him,  in  whom  it  sees  unbounded  majesty  softened 
to  unbounded  love ! 

We  have  thus  seen  (and  I  have  given  you  but  the 
fragments  of  a  wider  argument)  that  though  the  Scrip- 
tures had  never  expressly  ascribed  to  Christ  absolute 
and  essential  deity,  as  an  element  in  His  mediatorial 
person  and  capacity,  the  reason,  dwelling  on  the  objects, 
execution,  and  consequences  of  His  work,  might,  with 
no  timid  voice,  affirm  that  God  alone  was  competent  to 
every  office  it  involved. 

To  you  who  now  have  beheld,  in  the  incarnate  God, 
your  Priest,  your  Prophet,  and  your  King,  may  He  give 
the  will  and  power  to  adore  Him  as  He  deserves ! 
This,  which  is  a  theme  of  grace  and  peace,  is  too  truly 
a  theme  of  terror  too.  Christ  the  divine  Saviour  is 
one  with  Christ  the  divine  Judge ;  nor  is  there  any 
consideration  more  appalling  to  conscious  guilt  and 
conscious  neglect  than  this,  that  it  is  none  other  than 
the  Shepherd  who  yielded  life  itself  for  the  sheep,  that 
is  yet  to  sit  in  judgment,  on  that  day,  when  mercy 
once  more  shall  disappear  into  the  depths  of  the  divine 
essence,  and  justice  alone  be  visible  upon  the  throne 
of  God !  Had  there  been  one  effort  unmade,  one  in- 
stance of  love  unexemplified,  one  form  or  shape  of 
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mercy  untried  to  save  us,  we  might  have  a  hope  to 
bend  the  Sovereign  Judge  to  pity;  we  might  plead  that 
every  chance  had  not  yet  been  exhausted,  and  trust 
our  misery  might  move  Him  to  respite  the  evil  day, 
till  the  one  omitted  remedy  were  tried !  But  the  Judge 
comes  into  court  with  all  the  insignia  of  agony  and 
sacrifice!  He  has  already  proved  to  what  depths 
almighty  love  could  go  !  There  is  nothing  we  can 
propose  which  He  has  not  already  anticipated!  The 
treasury  of  heaven  is  exhausted,  the  possibilities  of 
mercy  are  run  out!  Pondering  these  things,  let  us 
work  while  it  is  yet  day,  "  for  the  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work."  So  shall  that  "  night"  be  to  us  but 
the  dawning  of  a  better  day;  and  we  who  have  trusted 
in  Him  as  our  Priest,  and  followed  ffim  as  ourPropheti 
shall  glory  in  Him  as  our  King^  when  that  brightest 
manifestation  of  His  power  shall  arrive,  which  inspired 
lips  have  termed  '*  the  glorious  appearing  of  our  great 
God  and  Saviour,  J esns  Christ!" 


SERMON  XIX. 


THE  EXPEDIENCY  OF  CHRIST'S  INVISIBILITY. 

PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


John,  xvi.  7. 


It  is  expedient  for  you  tliat  I  go  away;  for  if  I  go  not  atoay,  the 

Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you. 

OUR  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sets  before  us,  in  these 
words,  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  His  govern- 
ment. You  are  all  familiar  with  the  context.  It  was 
the  night  of  the  betrayal  He  that  had  "  received  the 
sop"  had  already  gone  out,  to  the  last  an  hypocrite ; 
for  even  then  the  disciples  thought  the  "  see  thou  do 
it  quickly"  to  be,  not  the  sufferance  of  treachery,  but 
the  injunction  of  charity.  He  had  **  gone  out;"  "  and 
it  was  night,"  adds  the  Evangelist, — night,  that  faintly 
imaged  the  gloom  of  the  traitor's  own  perturbed  spirit. 
He  had  "  gone  out,"  and  was  already  in  commimica- 
tion  with  the  murderers,  for  it  was  at  length  "  their 
hour  and  the  power  of  darkness."  But  if  there  was 
**  thick  darkness"  that  hour  "  in  all  the  land,"  surely 
"the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  t/ieir  dwelling."  That 
lonely  "  upper  room"  held  within  it  the  living  '*  Light 
of  the  world,"  and,  may  we  not  say,  held  Him  at  His 
loveliest  hour ;  or  do  I  err  when,  in  the  calm  setting  of 
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this  Sun  of  Righteousness,  I  seem  to  perceive  a  radiance 
more  tenderly  beautiful  than  it  ever  diffused  before, — 
a  glory  we  no  longer  admire  with  shaded  and  fearful 
eyes,  but  fondly  gaze  on  through  unconscious  tears? 
He  was  subject  to  all  the  guiltless  laws  of  human  na- 
ture ;  and  we  know  that  grief  has  a  power  to  call  out 
forms  of  spiritual  beauty  more  thrilling  than  its  ordi- 
nary manifestations.  However  it  be,  we  seem  to  see 
farther  into  the  very  heart  of  Jesus  in  the  mild  majesty 
of  that  evening's  discourse,  to  discover  a  depth  of  di- 
vine peace  more  central,  to  feel  the  heavenly  element 
more  thoroughly  transfused  into  the  earthly,  to  see  Him 
more  truly  (in  the  fashion  we  are  promised  to  behold 
Him  hereafter)  "  as  He  is^  Peter,  and  James,  and 
John,  adored  an  outward  change  on  Thabor ;  this 
seems  a  kind  of  spiritual  transfiguration.  It  is  far  from 
being  explained,  but  it,  of  course,  is  felt  more  deeply, 
from  the  contrast  of  the  contemporary  incidents.  The 
murderers  are  already  on  their  way,  led  by  an  elect 
disciple;  and  He,  who  saw  Nathanael  under  the  fig- 
tree,  saw  them  even  as  He  spoke ;  and  while  His  words 
breathe  the  tranquillity  of  Paradise,  there  is  only  "  the 
brook  Cedron"  between  Him  and  Grethsemane. 

It  is  one  peculiarly  touching  trait  in  the  sorrows  of 
Jesus,  that,  to  a  great  degree,  He  was  necessarily  alom 
in  these  sorrows  !  The  poor  and  illiterate  men  who 
heard  Him  could  not  yet  accompany  Him  into  those 
abysses  of  woe  which  He  was  treading  and  to  tread. 
Far  from  comforting,  they  could  scarcely  understand 
Him.  He  had  to  sustain  them  and  Himself;  instead  of 
diminishing,  they  but  multiplied  His  grief.  A  man  will 
endure  much  if  he  feels  that  his  endurance  is  appre- 
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ciated;  but  these  men  had  been  taught  no  philosophic 
admiration  for  heroic  virtue,  they  were  no  refined  en- 
thusiasts of  the  moral  sublime.  They  loved  Him,  in- 
deed; bulit  is  not  the  unintelligent  affection  of  instinct 
or  habit  that  can  console  in  a  crisis  like  this;  and 
events  proved  how  infirm  and  wavering  was  even  that 
habitual  loyalty.  "  Ye  shall  leave  me  alone."  Alas ! 
had  He  ever  been  biU  alone  ? 

Themselves  helpless,  unable  then  to  help,  they  hang 
upon  their  betrayed  Master;  but  He  considers  not 
what  they  can  return,  but  what  they  need.  He  pre- 
dicts their  future  sufferings,  that  these  may  not  come 
unexpected,  and,  therefore,  more  overwhelming  ;  and 
that  the  remembrance  of  the  prediction  may  assure 
them  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Divine  Predictor. 
**  *  These  things  have  I  told  you  that  when  the  time 
shall  come  ye  may  remember  that  I  told  you  of  them/ 
I  did  not,"  He  continues  (ver.  iv.),  "fully  reveal  to  you 
these  tidings  of  trial  and  trouble  from  the  beginning, 
'  because  Iwas  with  you ;'  the  new  and  imtried  dispen- 
sation of  my  absence  had  not  yet  commenced,  and  it  was 
unnecessary  to  afflict  you  with  intelligence  which  could 
have  no  reference  except  to  it  '  But  now'  (vv.  5,  6)  •  I 
go  my  way  to  Him  that  sent  me,'  and  ye  ask  not  whither ^ 
but  unthinkingly  grieve  at  my  communication.  Ye  are 
8o  occupied  with  grief  for  my  departure,  and  those  trou- 
bles which  must  oppress  you  when  your  protector  is  no 
more  at  hand,  that  none  of  you  thinks  of  asking  the  far 
more  momentous  question, — what  is  the  goal,  and  what 
the  object,  of  this  great  journey?  *  Nevertheless  I  tell 
you  the  truth,'  startling  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  *  it  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  ;'   advantages  shall 
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accrue  to  you  such  as  you  have  never  yet  experienced; 
knowledge  yet  unpossessed,  languages  yet  unspoken, 
miracles  mighty  as  mine  own.  But  to  communicate 
these  powers  I  must  no  longer  be  on  earth ;  one  world 
cannot  contain  us  both  ;  the  Master  must  disappear 
that  the  disciples  may  appear  in  His  delegated  autho- 
rity. If  I  depart  not  in  the  flesh  I  cannot  come  in  the 
Spirit.  The  Holy  Ghost  in  mysterious  silence  awaits 
the  signal  of  my  presence  in  the  courts  of  heaven,  and 
must  await  it:  'If  I  go  not  away  the  Comforter  will  not 
come  unto  you/  " 

This  is  the  special  declaration  to  which  I  am  to  call 
your  attention.  It  affirms  (you  will  observe)  not  merely 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  come,  but  that,  imless  Christ 
departed,  He  could  not  come ;  that  the  disappearance 
was  the  necessary  condition  of  the  advent ;  that  a  visible 
Christ  and  an  invisible  "  Spirit  of  Christ"  were,  in  the 
present  dispensation,  incompatible.  For  this  law,  thus 
declared,  there,  doubtless,  are  reasons  infinitely  beyond 
all  capacity  of  human  thought ;  reasons  which  to  see 
would  be  to  see  some  of  the  darkest  secrets  of  eternity. 
There  may  be  an  impossibility  in  this  case,  more  in- 
superable than  any  law  of  physical  nature.  The  har- 
monies of  heaven  might  have  been  as  fatally  violated 
by  a  contradiction  of  this  ordinance,  as  those  of  earth 
by  the  sudden  suspension  of  its  widest  natural  laws  ; 
and  the  human  intellect,  which  is  unable  to  grasp  the 
ultimate  reasons  of  Providence,  is  at  least  permitted  to 
be  assured  that  those  reasons  cannot  but  exist.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  perfections  of  the  divine  legislation,  that 
a  multitude  of  reasons  may  exist  for  a  single  ordinance, 
that  a  thousand  proprieties  may  be  conciliated  and  sa- 
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tisfied  in  a  single  event,  and,  therefore,  that  innume- 
rable intellects,  through  all  the  progressive  stages  of 
intelligence,  may  contemplate  the  same  fact  in  different 
aspects,  deduce  from  it  different  results,  refer  it  to 
different  laws,  yet  aU  pronounce  it  wise,  all  unite  in 
the  choral  song,  "great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works, 
O  Lord  Grod  Almighty !  just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
thou  King  of  saints !"     And  thus,  even  in  our  limited 
experience,  we  may  perchance  detect  one  or  two  of 
these  subordinate  fitnesses  which,  along  with  vaster 
and  profounder  reasons,   made  it  right  that  Christ 
should  be  in  the  world  of  glory  ere  the  Paraclete  de- 
scended into  the  world  of  trial,  and  that,  thencefor- 
ward, the  literal  and  physical  presence  of  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God  should,  during  the  earthly  history  of  the 
Church,  be  superseded  by  the  inward  energies  of  Ilis 
Omnipotent  Spirit.  The  subject  divides  itself  naturally 
into  three  main  topics  of  consideration,  with  each  of 
which  I  am  to  engage  you.     It  directs  us  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  present  government  of  the  Church  by  an 
inimble  Head ;  to  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
canying  on  this  dispensation  of  invisible  control ;  and 
to  the  disappearance  of  Christ  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  Spirit's  descent.     My  object  shall  be  to  assist 
your  minds  in  harmonizing  these  facts  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  scriptural  representations  of  religion  and 
(tf  man.     These  three  great  questions,  singly  distinct 
yet  mutually  connected,  and  forming  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  text,  shall  engage  us  on  this  and  the 
two  n§xt  Sundays  ;  and  I  am  mistaken  if  they  do  not 
lead  us  to  views  of  the  divine  government,  new,  it  may 
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be,  to  some  of  us,  consoling  and  impressive,  I  would 
hope,  to  us  all. 

And  first, — the  government  of  the  Church  by  the 
invisible,  as  contrasted  with  the  visible,  superinten- 
dence of  Christ,  the  uses  and  purposes  of  such  a  dis- 
pensation.    We  know  that  the  declared  object  of  the 
earthly  work  of  Christ  was  the  creation  of  the  Churchy 
regarded  as  catholic  or  universal,  as  no  longer  restricted 
to  a  special  race,  but  in  design  and  capabilities  co-ex- 
tensive with  mankind.     So  prominent  is,  indeed,  this 
object,  that  it  seems  to  outshine  every  other,  and  to  fill 
the  whole  horizon  of  hope.     It  is  the  ardent  genius  of 
prophecy  to  strain  its  powers  of  supernatural  sight  to 
the  remotest  point  of  ipossihle  vision,  to  merge  the  means 
in  the  end,  the  coming  preparation  in  the  distant  com- 
pletion ;  and  hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that,  though  the  pages  of  the  inspired  seers  contain 
many  clear  intimations  of  the  dread  mystery  of  sorrow 
by  which  the  great  object  was  to  be  wrought  out,  the 
object  itself  animates  them  to  yet  ampler  and  more 
glowing  phrase.     The  diflFusion  of  divine  power,  a 
throne  unbounded  and  unquestioned,  the  "isles  waiting 
for  the  law,"  "judgment  brought  forth  unto  victory," 
are  the  chosen  subjects  of  praise  and  promise ;  and 
however  the  Psalmist  might  delight  to  listen  to  the 
music  of  that  "  river ^  the  streams  whereof  make  glad 
the  city  of  God,"  he  still  more  rejoices  to  see  it  in  its 
future  depth  and  vastness,  as  that  illimitable  seOy  by 
whose  waters  two  other  prophets  have  symbolized  the 
spread  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  (Is.  xi.  9; 
Hab  ii.  14).     The  saddest  pictures  of  the  mysterious 
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agony  to  come  insensibly  brighten  into  this  before  they 
pass  away.  The  same  song,  which  begins  with  those 
awful  syllables,  echoed  back  across  a  thousand  years 
by  the  Sufferer  of  Calvary  ("  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"),  and  runs  through  every 
mood  of  wretchedness  and  wrong,  closes  with  the 
high  prediction  that ''  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall 
worship  before"  God.  The  most  minute  and  the  most 
mournful  of  all  the  sections  of  prophecy,  that  begins 
by  speaking  of  one  who  was  "  despised  and  rejected  of 
men/'  ends  by  proclaiming,  that  "  many  shall  be  justi- 
fied by  the  knowledge  of  Him ;"  that  "  the  many  shall 
be  His  portion  and  the  mighty  His  spoil."  There  is 
"a  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,"  but  is  to  be  "  the 
head-stone  of  the  comer."  If  He  is  a  priest,  He  is  to 
be  "  a  priest  upon  His  throne."  If  He  "  makes  recon- 
ciliation for  iniquity"  it  is  "  to  bring  in  an  everlasting 
righteousness;"  and  ''all peoples,  nations,  and  languages, 
diall  serve  Him."  Thus,  through  all  the  trials  they 
saw  the  triumph ;  if  they  spake  of  "  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,"  they  spake  also  of  "  the  glory  that  was  to  fol- 
low;" nay,  the  sufferings  seem  almost  lost  in  the  glory, 
aad  the  intercepting  cloud  is  consumed  and  irradi- 
ated in  the  orb  that  rises  in  the  distance  behind  it ! 
Thus,  the  estabUshment  of  a  kingdom  universal  and 
eternal,  of  a  Church  catholic,  whose  first  stage  of  de- 
velopment (would  God  it  corresponded  more  worthily 
to  its  transcendent  calling !)  already  exists,  is  the  cul- 
minating point  of  prophecy,  is  that  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  eminently  promised.  Himself  the  great  agent  in 
ita  accomplishment. 

Now  as  this  seems  fairly  deducible  from  the  general 
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tenor  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  lawfiil  to  ask,  by  what  in- 
strumentality such  a  result  could  be  suitably  brought 
about,  whether  by  the  immediate  visible  sovereignty 
of  a  living  governor,  occupying  a  fixed  and  definite 
place  on  earth,  or  by  the  same  controlling  power,  equally 
operative,  but  invisibly  exerted.  A  very  slight  degree 
of  reflection  will  surely  suffice  to  decide  this  question. 
Whatever,  in  the  changes  of  the  world,  or  of  the  Church, 
or  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  relationship  to  both,  may 
be  intended  and  suitable  for  the  future, — it  appears 
very  manifest  that,  for  the  present,  the  universality  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  most  fittingly  realized  and 
secured  by  the  influences  of  an  unseen  Ruler,  and  a 
purely  spiritual  energy  operating  as  His  gift  and  re- 
presentative. To  fix  and  define  Christ's  position  would 
itself  be  to  particularize  the  character  of  this  universal 
society;  to  know  that  its  presiding  head  was  here^  rather 
than  ihere^  would  inevitably  result  in  collecting  the 
Church  around  a  single  centre,  whence  its  gifts  and 
graces  should  radiate  to  all  others,  becoming  (like  all 
radiations)  fainter  as  they  spread.  Those  who  stood 
upon  the  outer  verge  of  the  spiritual  monarchy  could 
not  feel  themselves  equally  sitting  in  the  sunshine  of 
this  living  righteousness,  with  those  who  literally  "  be- 
held the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Christ  Jesus."  And 
can  we  affirm  that  such  a  feeling  would  be  altogether 
unjustifiable,  when  we  remember  in  what  terms  the 
Scriptures  constantly  speak  of  a  blessing,  peculiar  and 
special,  attached  to  the  actual  vision  of  God  ?  But 
the  perfection  of  the  empire  of  Christ  is  that,  however 
it  may  please  His  mysterious  wisdom  to  distribute  His 
special  favours  among  the  ages  and  climates  of  the 
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world,  its  capacities  of  blessiug  are  equal  and  uniform 
in  all  places  and  times.  We  look  not  to  one  earthly 
centre,  but  gather  round  a  thousand  centres,  all  pointing 
to  one  above !  The  prerogatives  of  this  spiritual  con- 
stitution are  meant  to  be  not  accidental  but  essential, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  not  accumulated  round  any 
chosen  earthly  locality,  as  would  be  in  some  degree 
inevitable,  if  the  Lord  of  the  Church  were  Himself  to 
assume  a  fixed  position  as  His  own.  A  property  in 
land,  or  the  appendages  of  such  a  property,  rise  in 
value  as  you  approach  a  metropolis ;  the  air  and  light 
of  heaven,  which  can  be  appropriated  by  none,  are 
equally  valuable  to  all  and  everywhere.  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  this  very  centralization  of  the  Church 
under  a  single  visible  head,  which  our  Lord  seems  pur- 
posely to  have  avoided,  until  the  great  revolution  that 
shall  attend  His  Second  Advent,  is  precisely  the  object 
which  the  theory  of  the  Papacy  attempts  to  attain. 

2.  But,  even  supposing  this  objection  obviated,  and 
that  our  Lord,  preferring  not  to  depute  His  invisible 
Spirit,  had,  by  whatever  means,  coimteracted  these  ten- 
dencies ;  suppose  that  this  "  Ught  of  the  world,"  from 
an  earthly  station,  could  have  poured  its  beams  as 
equably  and  universally  as  when  fixed  in  the  heavens ; 
even  in  this  case  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  discern 
reasons,  which  make  it  questionable  how  far  it  would 
be  expedient  that  Christ  should  thus  be  manifested  as 
the  public  sovereign  of  His  Church  and  people. 

We  know  that  Christ,  being  God  as  well  as  man, 
deserved  and  received  adoration  during  the  days  of 
His  flesh.  In  all  the  instances  of  this  unqualified  ado- 
ration, however,  it  is  not  certain  how  far  we  can  answer 
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for  the  absolute  purity  of  the  motives  of  all  the  adorers. 
The  action  itself  being  materially  justifiable,  it  is  quite 
possible,  that  He  whose  principle  it  was,  not  to  "quench 
the  smoking  flax,"  not  to  reject  the  weakest  beginnings 
of  righteousness,  may  not  always  have  required  an  en- 
lightenment critically  perfect  from  His  worshippersj 
may  not  have  hesitated  to  accept  an  act  of  pious  sub- 
mission which,  nevertheless,  was  done  in  ignorance  of 
the  grounds  of  its  own  complete  propriety.  Doubt- 
less they  often  adored  the  God,  when  little  beyond 
the  mighty  but  human  prophet,  or  perhaps  the  incar- 
nate angel,  occupied  their  minds  ;  the  half  instinctive 
worship  of  strong  emotion,  of  hope,  or  surprise,  or  gra- 
titude, rose  to  an  object  loftier  than  itself  had  con- 
templated. Permissible  at  first,  and  for  a  while,  this, 
however,  could  scarcely  be  perpetuated  without  danger, 
for  men  might  worship  a  God  in  the  spirit  (t/*  idolatry, 
if  they  worshipped  only  the  human  element  of  His 
complex  nature.  Now  this  is  just  the  result,  which  the 
visible  presence  of  Christ  might  be  apprehended  to 
produce.  Perpetually  familiar  with  the  humanity,  it 
it  scarcely  conceivable  that  men  could  fix  a  steady  gaze 
upon  the  deity  it  enshrined ;  assuredly  such  a  power  of 
abstraction  is  not  within  the  habits  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind; and  yet  it  is  only  under  this  condition  that  Christ 
can  be  legitimately  adored  with  the  unbounded  homage 
of  the  entire  man. 

But  we  may  carry  the  speculation  further.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  wor- 
ship itself  would  not  suffer  deterioration.  St  Paul 
determined  to  know  Christ  no  longer  after  the  jle^; 
and,  without  seeking  refined   significancies  for  that 
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phrase,  we  may  fairly  pronounce  that,  constituted  as 
man  now  is,  his  irresistible  bias  would  be  to  know  a 
visible  Christ  thus  only  or  thus  chiefly.  A  feeling  of 
loyal  attachment  to  "  the  Man  Christ  Jesus," — lauda- 
ble, indeed,  yet  such  as  man  continually  displays  to- 
wards objects  that  demand  and  deserve  it,  without 
any  material  results  on  the  general  character, — would 
probably  represent  the  average  devotion  of  the  most 
devoted ;  and  how  inferior  this  is  to  the  spirit,  essen- 
tially unearthly,  of  the  religion  that  befits  our  pilgri- 
mage, I  need  not  insist  under  this  head.  It  will,  per- 
haps, appear  more  distinctly  from  what  follows. 

3.  The  principle  oi  faith  is  the  basis,  and  the  condi- 
tion, of  the  spiritual  life.  Now  faith  is,  according  to 
the  inspired  definition,  '*  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen ;"  it  is  at  once  the  warrant  and  the  conviction  of 
the  invisible.  The  present  spiritual  life  of  man,  then, 
18  maintained  and  manifested,  by  the  subsistence  within 
him  of  a  principle  which  attaches  to  the  unseen  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  appears  to  be  a  fixed  law  of  the  spiritual 
world,  necessary  in  the  established  order  of  events,  that 
man  should  pass  a  period  of  existence,  during  which, 
by  belief,  he  virtually  realizes  to  his  own  convictions 
that  better  system  of  things,  on  which  he  is  subse- 
quently to  enter  by  sensible  experience.  That  we 
should  be  unable  fully  to  assign  the  grounds  of  such  a 
law,  is  plainly  no  legitimate  objection  to  its  reality, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  same  scheme  of  go- 
vernment, which  necessitates  faith,  necessitates  also 
our  knowledge  of  the  reasons  of  that  necessity;  not  to 
add,  that  to  suppose  us  fully  cognizant  of  these  reasons 
would  probably  be,  in  a  great  degree,  to  contradict  the 
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nature  of  faith  itself,  that  is,  to  contradict  the  very  fiact 
vr^  are  to  account  for.  However,  though  we  may  not 
comprehend  the  entire  propriety  of  this  dispensation, 
we  may  strengthen  its  probability  as  a  fact,  by  observ- 
ing how  completely  it  harmonizes  with  our  experience 
of  the  plan  of  Providence  in  nature.  The  child  must 
pass  through  a  preliminary  period  of  total  dependence, 
taking  all  upon  trust,  and  through  that  dependence 
(and  only  thus)  be  assisted  into  the  use  of  all  his  facul- 
ties, as  well  mental  as  bodily,  until  he  is  at  length 
enabled  to  retrace,  in  the  self-dependence  of  matured 
reason,  the  very  same  ground  he  has  travelled  blind- 
fold. Every  form  of  discipline — in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  every  species  of  instruction — proceeds  on  the 
same  general  principle.  We  believe  at  first,  on  the 
evidence  of  testimony,  that  we  may  afterwards  know 
on  the  evidence  of  reason.  But  the  case,  as  regards 
religious  faitli,  becomes  still  more  palpable  (and  even 
its  grounds,  in  some  degree,  disclosed),  if  we  reflect  on 
the  consequences  of  that  faith.  It  "  worketh  by  love." 
Now  if  there  be  anything  fairly  deducible  from  the 
revealed  accounts  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  saved,  it 
is,  that  this  principle  of  love  is  to  form  its  element  of 
action  and  of  happiness.  Supposing  this  to  be  so,  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  probable  (not  now  to  allege 
direct  intimations)  that  this  principle  must  require  a 
previous  formation,  growth,  and  discipline,  in  the  pre- 
sent state.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  nearly  so  incredible  that 
a  present  active  affection  of  divine  love  should  be  the 
germ  of  a  future  development,  as  that  organs  of  sight 
and  hearing  should  be  formed  in  the  unborn  infant^ 
which  are  incapable  of  any  exercise  at  all,  until  it 
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emerges  into  a  world  altogether  new.    But  if  an  exist- 
ing principle  and  growth  of  divine  love  be  required, 
as  the  antecedent  to  its  own  subsequent  existence  in 
another  sphere  of  being,  it  is  manifest  that  everything 
is  required,  which  forms  the  necessary  condition  of 
that  principle  and  growth  ;  and  if  it  be  probable  as  a 
fact,  and  right  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  that  this  love, 
thus  doubly  manifested,  should  not  be  infused  once  for 
all  in  its  perfection  ;  if,  according  to  the  common  law  of 
gradual  progress,  there  must  be  a  true  embryo  stage  of 
this  heavenly  principle, — the  first  manifestation  inferior 
and  prepai*atory  to  the  second; — then  is  it  in  the  same 
proportion  probable  and  right,  that  a  stage  oi  faith 
should  exist,  as  the  requisite  foundation  for  that  preli- 
minary love.     But  this  faith  must  be  mainly  directed 
to  Him,  who  is  the  appointed  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  God  and  man ;  and,  being  "  the  substance 
of  the  hoped,  and  the  evidence  of  the  unseen,"  it  sup- 
poses Him  removed  from  the  sphere  of  sense  during  the 
whole  of  that  dispensation,  in  which  it  is  the  elementary 
principle  of  religion.     And  thus,  that  nothing  may  be 
sudden  or  abrupt,  the  faith  which  clings  to  an  absent 
Saviour  is  very  fitly  made  the  connecting  link,  between 
the  reality  of  this  world  and  the  reality  of  the  world 
to  corae  ;  and  the  imagination,  under  the  guidance  of 
Beason  and  Revelation,  anticipates,  and  by  anticipating 
prepares  for,  the  heaven,  which  the  purified  senses  are 
yet  to  apprehend  by  direct  experience. 

I  trust  you  do  not  look  upon  these  considerations  as 
unprofitable  subtleties,  or  as  the  mere  exercises  of  spe- 
culative ingenuity.  I  assure  you  I  do  not  mean  them 
as  such.     What  has  just  now  been  said  of  the  prepara- 
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tory  formation  of  that  charity  which  *'  never  faileth," 
is  equally  applicable  to  every  other  grace,  which  can 
make  men  "meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints.'' 
Founded  all  of  them  upon  faith,  being  all  of  them  di- 
verse manifestations  of  the  life  offaith,  they  all  partake 
of  the  introductory  character,  which  belongs  to  a  dis- 
pensation offaith.  And  with  regard  to  them  all,  I 
know  nothing  more  important  to  remember,  than  the 
great  fact  which  these  reasonings  imply, — that  we 
are  all  placed  in  this  preparatory  state  under  a  solemn 
course  of  education  for  immortality — education  in  the 
strictest  sense  ;  that  we  are  intrusted  with  the  for- 
mation of  our  own  character ;  that  such  as  we  make 
ourselves,  such  we  must  be  for  ever  ;  and  that  in  our 
conduct,  in  our  words,  in  our  very  inactivity,  we  are  (by 
the  law  of  our  present  nature)  ceaselessly  engaged  in 
constructing  that  nature,  which  is  to  be  our's  for  eternity. 
What  unutterable  importance  does  this  tremendous 
charge  confer  upon  the  slightest  act  of  daily  life ;  insig- 
nificant in  itself,  it  swells  to  mighty  magnitude,  when 
it  becomes  an  element  in  that  accumulation  of  habits 
which  constitutes  the  character,  and  thence  an  item  in 
an  immortal  account,  and  in  its  consequences  absolutely 
imperishable.  Of  a  truth,  life  is  "the  seed-time  of  eter- 
nity," and  every  hour,  every  minute,  the  seed  is  sown, 
which  is  to  re-appear  in  immortal  fruits.  "  He  that 
gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth  abroad,"  declares  our 
Lord,  as  if  not  contemplating  that  there  could  be  a 
moment  in  which  either  was  not  done! 

He  Himself  stands  aloof  and  superintends  the  work» 
Himself  unseen,  because  He  knows  that  at  present  His 
visible  presence  would  interfere  with  the  completioa 
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of  the  process.  Faith,  to  qualify  for  glory,  must  fight 
at  a  disadvantage  ;  love  must  seek  its  beloved  through 
clouds  and  darkness,  or  it  could  not  hereafter  know 
itself  for  the  grace  it  is  ;  joy  must  rejoice  with  tremb- 
ling, and  smile  through  tears,  if  it  will  yet  echo  the  Song 
of  Moses  and  the  Lamb ;  patience  must  *'  have  her 
perfect  work."  He  knows  what  is  essential  to  fit  His 
people  of  the  dust  to  be  His  companions  in  glory ;  and 
though  the  probationaiy  discipline  be  at  times  severe, 
it  is  mercy  not  to  interrupt  it.  His  visible  manifesta- 
tion would  tend  to  do  so  ;  it  vfovlA  force  that  spiritual 
vegetation  which,  to  be  perfect,  must  be  progressive ; 
it  would  perplex  and  unsettle  the  gradual  formation 
of  character ;  it  would  (to  use  a  figure  intelligible  to 
chemists)  disturb  the  regular  crystallization  of  minds 
slowly  consolidating  into  the  defiaiite  form  they  are  to 
assume  for  eternity. 

4,  I  do  not  pause  to  insist  upon  various  corrobora- 
tive circumstances,  combining  to  establish  the  superior 
expediency  of  this  invisible  government,  which  will 
probably  have  occurred  to  many  of  you,  now  that  the 
topic  has  been  so  long  before  your  thoughts.  For  in- 
stance, we  cannot  overlook  the  diflSculty  oi  finding  a 
place  for  such  a  being,  in  a  world  constituted  in  all  res- 
pects, or  in  almost  any  respect,  as  our  s  is  ;  and  if  we 
follow  the  inquiry  more  closely,  we  shall  probably  per- 
ceive, that  such  a  place  could  not  be  conceived  without 
altering  the  elements  of  our  calculation,  the  position  of 
the  world  and  of  the  Church,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  it  no  longer  the  same  question.  Whether  He 
appear  in  triumph  or  in  affliction,  this  world's  society 
can  oflTer  no  befitting  home  for  Jesus  ;  it  is  not  yet 
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purified  into  meetness  for  such  a  presence  ;  it  could 
not  be  without  changes  too  chimerical  to  expect  under 
a  probationary  dispensation.  And  even  though  it  could, 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether  such  a  visitant,  if  duly  re- 
cognised and  adored,  might  not  disarray  the  ordinary 
organization  of  society  and  government,  to  a  degree 
which  He  could  scarcely  prevent,  without  inconvenient, 
without  even  supernatural,  interferences.  Royal  pro- 
gresses suspend  the  business  of  the  day  as  they  pass  ; 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  journeyings  of  such  a 
monarch  as  this  through  the  provinces  of  His  spiritual 
empire  ?  The  ancient  ardour  of  pilgrimages  to  the 
localities  of  a  Christ  crucified,  may  give  us  some  con- 
ception of  the  overwhelming  influences  of  veneration 
and  curiosity  towards  a  Christ  enthroned.  While  again, 
if  we  conceive  Him  to  reside  on  earth,  such  as  He  is 
now  in  heaven,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  we  do 
not  demand  a  natural  impossibility  ;  and  whether  the 
glorified  frame  of  Christ  may  not  be  of  a  structure 
which,  though  human,  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
physical  constitution  of  this  world,  and  which,  without 
a  special  miraculous  endowment,  could  not  be  endured 
by  the  feebleness  of  human  organs.  When  the  tliree 
Apostles  saw  Him  in  His  transfiguration,  "  they  fell  on 
their  faces  and  were  sore  afraid  ;"  when  Paul  saw  the 
light  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  "  he  fell  to  the  earth  f* 
and  when  His  own  beloved  disciple,  the  privileged 
friend  who  had  lain  so  often  in  His  bosom,  saw  His 
glory  in  Patmos,  he  records  that  *'  he  fell  at  His  feet, 
as  deoiV  On  such  considerations  as  these  I  do  not 
insist ;  not  because  they  are  not  in  themselves  highl)^ 
interesting  and  important,  but  because  they  do  not,  Uke 
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the  former,  reflect  additional  light  and  instruction  upon 
our  oum  ojctual  situation.  However,  as  we  are  promised 
to  be,  in  our  degree,  assimilated  to  Christ  Himself  in 
the  future  world,  there  is  one  objection  to  our  entire 
statement,  which  this  consideration  of  His  glorified  hu- 
manity readily  obviates.  It  may  be  very  naturally  asked, 
if  these  multiplied  inconveniences  illustrate  the  wis- 
dom of  Christ,  in  declining  to  continue  His  personal 
manifestation  after  the  day  of  His  ascension,  how  shall 
the  kingdom  of  glory  itself  be  carried  on,  when  we  are 
to  live  in  His  presence?  To  this  the  reply  is,  that  we 
are,  by  Scripture  itself,  justified  in  expecting,  at  that 
great  crisis,  such  changes  in  man  and  his  abode,  as 
shall  abundantly  qualify  him  and  it  for  the  abiding  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord.  I  have  enumerated  no  difficulties 
which  we  may  not  easily  anticipate  to  be  then  overruled. 
The  augmented  energies  of  the  promised  "  spiritual 
body"  may  diminish  the  extent  of  distance  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  make  the  local  presence  of  Christ  no  lon- 
ger isolated  or  partial ;  the  un worthiness  of  a  mere 
human  affection  will  assuredly,  by  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, and  celestial  graces,  be  refined  into  a  higher 
spirituality;  the  discipline  of  faith  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted and  superseded ;  and  the  Church  triumphant, 
composed  of  none  but  "  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect,"  shall  present,  to  the  welcome  visitations  of 
its  Lord,  none  of  the  impediments,  that  oppress  the  ha- 
rassed and  imperfect  Church  of  this  world. 

5.  I  have  reserved  to  the  last  a  reason  perhaps  more 
really  influential  than  any  yet  mcntioned,but  which  lean 
only  speak  of  now  as  a  thing  revealed,  whose  grounds 
I  have  no  time  to  investigjite.  I  have  reserved  it  to  the 
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last,  because  I  wish  it  to  leave  the  deepest  practical  im- 
pression.   It  is  intimated  to  us  (and  what  tidings  are 
these  to  the  sorrowing  people  of  God!)  that  the  Church 
is,  in  all  things,  designed  to  be  the  perpetuated  image 
of  its  Lord ;  to  reflect  Him  in  His  humiliation  as  well 
as  in  His  subsequent  triumph,  and  thus,  by  progressive 
changes,  to  "  grow  up  in  aU  things  into  Him  which  is 
the  head."  Christ  suffered  and  now  reigns ;  the  Church 
suffers  and  shall  reign ;  it  is  St.  Paul's  condition  of  our 
glorification,  as  it  is  St.  Peter's  of  Christ's ;  for  if  the 
latter  tells  you,  that  the  prophets  spake  of  "the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow,"  the 
former,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  exhorts  us  to  "  suffer 
tcith  Him  that  we  may  be  with  Him  glorified."     Now, 
in  each  case,  the  cloud  that  intercepted  the  celestial 
light  proper  to  each,  was  the  great  cause  of  the  tempo- 
rary affliction  of  each ;  it  was  removed  by  the  disclo* 
sure  of  the  Father  to  Christ  in  heaven ;  it  wiU  be  re- 
moved by  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  us.     "  Ye 
are  Christ's  and  Christ  is  God's,"  declares  the  Apostle, 
bringing  the  perfect  analogy  of  the  relations  in  each 
instance  before  us ;  or,  still  more  perspicuously,  "  the 
head  of  every  man  is  Christ,  and  the  head  of  Christ  is 
God ;"  and  exactly  as  Christ's  humiUation  was  marked 
by  the  local  absence  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Father,  who 
was,  in  the  economy  of  mediation.  His  head,  so  is  the 
Church's  correspondent  period  of  trial  darkened  by  the 
similar  absence  of  her's.   And  if,  at  any  time,  affliction 
too  hard  to  be  borne  should  press  the  body,  or  any  of 
its  individual  members,  "out  of  measure,  above  strength, 
insomuch  that  it  despair  even  of  life,"  and  be  tempted 
to  distrust  the  vigilant  affection  of  an  unseen  Lord;  let 
such  remember  that  it  is  but  passing  through  agonies 
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which  its  great  example  traversed  long  before,  when 
He  had  to  utter  to  His  divine  head  the  terrible  expos- 
tulation on  the  cross,  and  take  comfort  from  the  thought, 
how  brief  was  that  period  of  darkness,  by  what  sur- 
passing glory  followed.  The  cross  must  still  be  the 
banner  of  the  faithful;  the  Church  has  not  yet  over- 
past Gethsemane  and  Calvaiy.  If  it  were  mysteriously 
requisite,  that  the  Captain  of  salvation  should  be,  in 
relation  to  His  office,  "  perfected  through  sufferings," 
and  if,  as  the  same  oracle  declares, ''  the  sanctifier  and 
the  sanctified  arc  of  one,"  it  is  equally  fitting,  that  "the 
many  sons"  to  be  "  led  to  glory"  should  be  led  through 
the  same  pathway  of  sorrow;  that  they  should  be,  like 
Him,  imdignificd  and  unsustained  by  the  visible  patro- 
nage of  heaven ;  that,  their  perfection  being  wrought 
out  like  His,  they  should  present,  and  glory  to  present, 
the  mournful  counterpart  of  every  grief  He  bore.  May 
tlie  Spirit  of  Christ  enable  His  own  to  glory  in  suffer- 
ings so  consecrated,  and  to  fear  no  hurt  as  they  "  walk 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire,"  seeing  evermore  in  the  burn- 
ing fiery  furnace  another  even  as  they,  a  willing  pri- 
soner in  the  flame,  whose  ^^form  is  like  the  Son  of  GodT 

We  have  thus  seen  some  of  the  reasons  which,  even 
to  our  human  capacities,  seem  to  make  it  "expedient" 
that  Christ  should  *'go  away;"  that  the  monarchy  of 
the  Church  should,  for  the  present  dispensation,  be  an 
invisible  monarchy. 

On  next  Sunday  I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  before 
you  the  second,  and  still  more  practically  important 
branch  of  the  subject,  which  regards  the  management 
of  this  invisible  supremacy  by  the  agency  of  the  Third 
Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity. 


SERMON  XX. 


THE  INVISIBLE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CHRIST  THROUGH 

HIS  SPIRIT. 

FREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBUN. 


John,  xvi.  7. 


It  is  expedienifor  you  that  I  go  away;  for  if  1  go  not  away,  the 

Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you, 

THE  Church  of  God,  owning,  according  to  her 
uncorrupted  polity,  no  single  earthly  head,  and 
beholding,  in  all  her  authorized  governors,  the  de- 
puties and  images  of  authority  not  their  own,  looks 
straight  to  heaven  for  her  monarch.  Until  carnal  am- 
bition had  marred  the  majestic  vision  in  presuming  to 
Jinish  the  edifice,  her  gradations  of  power  (from  her 
thousands  of  inferior  ministers  to  her  few  vast  patri- 
archates) lessening  in  number  as  they  rose,  and  thus 
insensibly  narrowing  to  a  single  head,  yet  acknowledg- 
ing none  on  earth,  served  as  a  continued  and  impressive 
confession  of  the  absence  of  the  one  completing  power; 
and  men  wondered  the  more  at  the  symmetry  of  the 
visible  structure,  when  the  key-stone  that  crowned  the 
arch  was  hidden  beyond  the  clouds.  But  still,  as  repre- 
sented in  her  faithful  children,  who  require  no  vica- 
rious Christ  to  remind  them  of  the  original,  the  Church 
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of  the  living  God  avows  it  her  calling  and  privilege  to 
"  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,"  to  contemplate  in 
the  spirit  what  she  shall  yet  witness  in  the  body, — a 
**  King  set  upon  His  holy  hill  of  Zion."     She  adores 
already  the  prophetic  portrait  of  a  Christ  to  come: 
"  His  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  on  His  head  are 
many  crowns,  ....  and  He  hath  on  His  vesture  and 
on  His  thigh  a  name  written.  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords."     Such  will  He  yet  appear,  and  such,  in  anx- 
ious faith,  she  sees  Him  now.     The  love  of  many  is 
waxed  cold,  the  practical  rebellion  of  sloth,  and  pride, 
and  worldliness,  abounds  among  us ;  the  drunkard,  and 
the  voluptuary,  and  the  profane,  invite  the  lightnings 
of  heaven  upon  the  unhappy  Church,  whose  nerveless 
arm  is  unable  to  expel  them.    But  the  good  providence 
of  our  God  still  preserves  the  confession  of  this  tremen- 
dous truth  among  its  neglectors,  and  the  voice  of  the 
universal  Church  to  her  Saviour  is  still,  "  thy  throne, 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  a  sceptre  of  righteous- 
ness is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom."     That  royalty, 
though  real,  is  still  unapparent  in  its  fulness ;  the  vast 
predictions  of  David  and  Isaiah  are  still  to  find  their 
completion.      Still  have  we  to  pray  "  Tliy  kingdom 
come."     The  Church  lives  witliout  beholding  her  vivi- 
fier.  The  orb,  whose  attraction  governs  every  element 
of  our  system,  is  still  under  eclipse, — eclipse  which  di- 
minishes not  His  light  but  our's. 

In  my  last  discourse  I  endeavoured  to  suggest  one  or 
two  of  the  reasons,  which  unite  with  deeper  fitnesses 
(incomprehensible,  perhaps,  to  human  or  angelic  rea- 
son) to  make  this  invisibility  expedient.  We  found 
it  suitable  to  the  degraded  condition  of  a  world  un- 
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worthy  of  the  manifestation  except  in  vengeance ;  and 
profitable  for  the  diffusion  of  the  professing,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  believing,  Church.  We  seemed  to  see 
difficulties  thus  precluded,  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  precluded ;  objects  effected,  which  could  otherwise 
be  but  imperfectly  attained.  We  saw,  that  for  that 
complete  assimilation,  through  which  Christ  is  so  emi- 
nently glorified  in  His  subjects,  the  absence  was  de- 
manded of  the  mediatorial  head  of  both,  and  all  the 
peculiar  trials  which  that  absence  brings.  But  this 
absence  is  not  witout  a  virtual,  and,  in  some  mysterious 
sense,  even  a  real,  presence  of  that  divine  ruler,  from 
whom  we  are,  for  a  time,  locally  and  bodily  dissociated. 
This  ineffable  communion  is  accomplished  through  the 
agency  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity ; 
and  it  is  to  its  consideration  that  the  order  of  the  sub- 
ject brings  us  this  day. 

It  might  be — ^indeed  I  believe  it  has  been — surged, 
that,  though  Christ  be  thus  invisible.  His  power  is  not 
the  less  direct ;  and  that  the  intervention  is  super- 
fluous of  any  third  party  between  Him  and  the  object 
of  His  superintendence.  Assuredly  it  would  be  grie- 
vous presumption  of  any  earthly  mind,  to  aspire  to  ex- 
plain the  entire  grounds,  or  any  one  of  the  ultimate 
grounds,  of  this  sublime  dispensation.  We  cannot  speak 
of  such  things  in  their  own  language,  we  can  but  bab- 
ble of  them  in  our's.  However,  the  language  of  infants 
is  intelligible  to  infants,  and,  though  unworthy  of  the 
adult,  it  has  a  truth  and  propriety  of  its  own.  Some- 
thing may  be  pronounced  or  conjectured,  which  may 
assist  us  towards  discerning,  not  indeed  the  fathomless 
foundations  of  this  law  in  the  eternal  Mind,  but  such 
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harmonies  and  fitnesses,  between  it  and  other  parts  of 
the  revealed  system,  as  are  within  the  observation  of 
patient  inquiry,  and  as  may  speak  of  even  deeper  truths 
to  a  reason  which,  after  all,  is  "  made  in  the  image  of 
Grod,"  and  may,  therefore,  hope,  if  not  to  grasp  the  sub- 
stance, yet  sometimes  to  see  the  shadow ;  if  not  to 
contemplate  the  inmost  truth  of  things,  yet  at  least  to 
catch  the  outline  and  miniature,  small  but  correct,  of 
that  incomprehensible  reality. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  reveal  to  us, 
then,  the  great  truth,  that  Christ,  though  locally  absent, 
is  yet  mysteriously  present,  to  His  Church  collectively, 
and  to  its  faithful  members  individually.  Not  only 
has  He  promised  to  be  with  His  Church  "  always,  even 
imto  the  end  of  the  world," — not  only  is  it  declared  to 
be  **  His  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all," 
— ^but  its  individual  members  are  admonished  that  the 
same  awful  truth  is  personally  applicable  to  themselves, 
— ^that  they  "  eat  of  His  flesh  and  of  His  blood  ;"  that 
•*  Christ  is  in  them  if  they  be  not  reprobates ;"  that 
•*  Christ  is  in  them  the  hope  of  glory  ;"  that  "  Christ 
dwells  in  their  hearts  by  faith  ;"  that  "  if  Christ  be  in 
them,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  but  the  spirit  is 
life;"  that  "  they  hve,  yet  not  they,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
tfaem."  And  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  entire  in  each, 
and  entire  in  all,  should  thus  be  the  inhabitant  of  the 
hearts  of  His  elect  people,  is,  as  you  know,  the  mere 
fulfilment  of  His  onm  clear,  and  direct,  and  reiterated 
promises. 

I  will  venture  to  add,  that  clear  apprehensions  of  this 
most  awful  subject  are  of  the  highest  importance  to 
all,  who  would  thoughtfully  harmonize  their  religious 
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beliefs  ;  of  importance,  especially,  to  all,  who  are  inte^ 
rested  in  the  great  controversy  of  the  present  day,  that 
which  regards  the  real  value  of  the  sacramental  ^fts. 
The  matter,  however,  presented  orally,  is  unavoidably 
a  little  intricate  ;  and  I  must,  therefore,  again  ask  you 
to  remember  that,  being  engaged  to  consider  the  invi- 
sible government  of  Christ  through  His  Spirit,  I  now 
speak,  first,  of  the  presence  of  Christ  which  the  Spirit 
conveys  to  us ;  secondly,  of  the  presence  of  Christ 
which  the  Spirit  represents  to  us ;  thirdly,  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Christ  as  the  true  fountain  of  all  spiritual 
presences  and  blessings  to  His  Church. 

Now  there  are,  I  conceive,  two  forms  of  the  presence 
of  Christ  indicated  in  Scripture,  a  direct  presence  and 
an  indirect  presence ;  in  both  of  which  the  Third  Person 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  is  concerned,  though  in  different 
ways.  In  the  direct  presence  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  is 
the  agent  which  conveys  Christ ;  in  the  indirect  pre- 
sence, He  is  the  agent  which  represents  Christ.  On 
each  of  these  mysterious  facts  it  is  now  our  duty,  with 
all  humility,  to  reflect.  The  suggestions  I  offer  are  not 
meant  to  penetrate  to  their  fundamental  reasons,  but 
to  illustrate  by  revealed  analogies. 

I.  We  know  that  Christ  has  assumed  His  human 
nature  into  heaven,  and  preserves  it  there  inseparable 
from  His  divinity.  The  Apostles  beheld  Him  ascend 
as  a  man,  the  angels  declared  to  them  that  "  that  same 
Jesus  should  so  come  in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen 
Him  go  into  heaven."  He  is,  therefore,  still  a  man, 
unless  He  undergo  a  second  incarnation  before  His  re- 
turn to  this  world.  He  Himself  declared  that  He  held 
the  sceptre  of  judgment,  as  being  "  the  Son  of  man  f 
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and  that  men  should  yet  see  the  Son  of  man  "  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  power."  It  was,  in  the  scheme  of 
redemption,  essentially  requisite  (as  St.  Paul  has  un- 
folded the  type  of  expiation — Heb.  ix.  10)  that  the 
sacrificed  nature  should  itself  be  presented  in  the  hea- 
venly sanctuary  ;  and  to  that  same  sacrificed  nature 
appertain  the  high  results  of  the  sacrifice,  as  St.  Peter 
emphatically  preached  it  to  the  Jews, — "God  hath 
made  that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified  both  Lord  and 
Christ."  The  anthems  of  the  saved  rise,  not  to  the 
deity  of  Christ  disrobed  of  the  inferior  nature,  but  to 
"the  Lamb  that  was  slain."  "  The  forerunner,"  we 
are  told,  "  hath  entered  within  the  veil,"  but  He  could 
scarcely  be  the  forerunner  of  men  except  as  man ;  "  He 
is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren;"  He  is  "  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities;"  He  retains,  then,  the 
heart  and  sympathies  of  a  man.  "  To  Him  that  over- 
Cometh  He  will  give  to  sit  on  His  throne,"  as  He  sits 
on  "  the  throne"  of  His  father  ;  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head enabling  Him  to  partake  the  throne  of  a  God,  the 
unity  of  the  manhood  enabling  Him  to  share  His  with 
us ;  the  double  nature  thus  empowering  the  same  Christ 
to  touch,  with  each  hand,  the  extremities  of  being. 
However  diflScult,  then,  it  be  for  us  to  conceive  the 
localization,  in  that  mysterious  world,  of  a  human  frame, 
real,  though  refined,  doubtless,  to  an  ethereal  purity ; 
real,  though  made  worthy  to  accompany,  as  its  appro- 
priate possession,  an  infinite  essence  ;  real  and  insepa- 
rable, though  not  in  any  sense  limiting  the  immensity 
of  the  Godhead ;  whatever  difficulties  this  fact  may 
present  to  the  imagination  (and  in  truth  it  presents  no 
greater  difiiculty  to  either  reason  or  imagination  than 
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any  other  connexion  of  the  infinite  with  the  finite),  it 
must  be  received  as  the  glorious  basis  and  guarantee 
of  all  the  eternal  hopes  of  man. 

Now,  while  this  truth  is  carefully  preserved,  while 
it  is  admitted  compatible  with  the  reality  of  Christ's 
divinity,  it  must  also  be  held  compatible  with  the  di- 
vine attributes  of  Christ's  complex  person  ;  a  point 
much  more  commonly  mistaken.  Though  the  bodily 
frame  of  Christ  is  essentially  limited  by  the  law  of 
place,  that  single  person,  which  is  at  once  divine  and 
human,  possesses  all  its  divine  prerogatives  unimpaired ; 
though  the  simple  manhood  be  as  such  restricted,  the 
person  is  unlimited  in  energy  and  presence.  The  "man- 
hood being  taken  into  God,"  but  the  person  subsistent 
from  eternity,  the  Christian  verity  forbids  us  to  ima- 
gine,  that  the  person,  thus  complicated,  has  suffered  by 
the  addition ;  not  the  eternal  Son  alone  is  divine,  but 
Christ  is  divine ;  not  the  Son  alone  omnipresent,  but 
Christ  is  omnipresent.  So  truly  is  this  the  case,  that 
on  the  participation  of  the  personal  Christ  all  undying 
life  is  by  Himself  suspended.  Now,  with  the  Son  of 
God  all  creation  participates,  as  the  effect  with  the  ab- 
solute cause  from  which  it  emanates,  as  a  work  is  the 
image  of  its  conceiver's  purpose  and  plan ;  for  "  by  Him 
God  made  the  worlds."  And,  therefore,  the  natural 
existence  of  man  is  thus  connected  with  Him,  as  being 
one  part  of  the  universal  effect.  But  to  unite  the  great 
cause  with  His  work,  and  convey  into  it  those  divine 
elements  of  perfection  which  were  in  Him, — to  make 
the  Word,  infinite  in  itself,  appare^it  in  a  limited  crea- 
tion, and  enable  God,  contemplating  it  as  His  own 
shadow  in  the  world  of  time  and  sense,  to  say  that  all 
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"  was  goodp  for  these  purposes,  or  such  as  these,  the 
intervention  is  manifestly  revealed  of  a  third  agent, 
active  through  every  department  of  that  inferior  stage 
of  being,  the  agent  who  even  then  was  designated  as 
the  **  Spirit  of  God,"  and  who  is  so  often  termed  the 
"Finger''  and  the  "Power"  of  the  Omnipotent, "  moving 
on  the  face  of  the  waters,"  and  "  garnishing  the  hea- 
vens," and  vivifying  our  human  dust.  Now  if  the 
Church  be  (as  it  is  perpetually  described)  a  "  new  crea- 
tion/' correspondent  on  a  higher  level  to  the  old,  is  it 
not  absolutely  accordant  with  the  analogy  of  the  divine 
dispensations,  that  when — no  longer  as  the  omnipotent 
Son  of  God  alone,  but  as  the  omnipotent  Christ, — no 
longer  by  natural  influence,  but  by  supernatural  inhe- 
rency— the  exalted  Saviour  mystically  enters,  in  order 
to  accomplish  His  high  intent,  that  soul  of  man  which 
is  to  be  the  scene  and  material  of  His  work,  the  same 
Spirit  of  God,  in  the  loftier  character  of  the  "  Holy 
Spirit,"  should  re-appear  as  a  necessary  agent  in  this 
wonderful  incorporation  ?  But  when,  rising  from  the 
analogy  of  the  natural  world,  you  "  compare  spiritual 
things  with  spiritualy^  the  harmony  becomes  more  re- 
markable still.  It  is  expressly  revealed  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  the  immediate  effector  of  the  transcendent 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  Now  the  Church  of  Christ 
18  designed  as  the  continued  representative  of  Himself 
on  earth,  and  in  all  its  faithful  members  realizes  the 
design.  It  is  declared  to  be  with  him  "crucified," 
**  buried,"  '*  risen,"  "  ascended ;"  and  as  it  is  His  image 
in  all  these  particulars,  so  is  its  image  in  these  based 
upon  the  same  primary  fact, — upon  a  counterpart,  hum- 
Ue  indeed,  but  real,   of  that  Incarnation  which  first 
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enshrined  the  divine  essence  in  human  clay.  If  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  required  as  the  appropriate  agent 
in  the  one,  can  we  not  discern  a  similar  propriety  in 
His  eflScacy  in  the  other  ?  And  in  this  view  of  His 
operation  mysteriously  combined  with  that  of  Christ,  in- 
troductory of  it  and  perfective  of  it,  can  we  not  follow 
the  train  of  our  Lord's  discourse,  when,  after  solemnly 
proclaiming  that "  whoso  eateth  His  flesh  and  drinketh 
His  blood  hath  eternal  life,"  He  declares,  in  illustra- 
tion of  His  meaning,  that  '^  it  is  the  Spirit  that  quick- 
eneth  ?"  The  two  are  blended  here  as  they  were  in 
the  first  scene  of  our  redemption.  The  Son  of  God 
invested  not  Himself  with  manhood  independently  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  He  descends  not  to  be  the  inhabi- 
tant of  our  hearts  now  without  the  same  intermedia- 
tion. 

On  the  whole,  Christ,  in  the  fulness  of  His  complex 
personality,  is  enabled,  by  a  true  though  most  myste- 
rious omnipresence,  to  pervade  at  will  the  body,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  of  His  earthly  followers. 
Being  God  as  well  as  man,  He  is  the  very  fountain  and 
principle  of  divine  holiness ;  being  man  as  well  as  God, 
he  is  the  appropriate  source  of  all  human  blessednesa 
Therefore  is  He  Himself  the  holiness  He  gives,  He 
Himself  at  once  the  spring  and  the  river  of  these 
living  waters.  This  seems  the  universal,  certainly  the 
customary  law  of  Providence,  that  earthly  changes 
should  be  gradual;  and  if,  in  human  progress  to  celes- 
tial perfection,  all  must  be  thus  preparatory,  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  some  term  must  intervene  between  us 
and  that  Christ  whom  we  are  fully  to  enjoy  hereafter, 
which  may  connect  us  here ;  nor  could  we  imagine  any- 
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thing  more  answerable  to  these  expectations,  than  this 
invisible  presence  of  our  gracious  Lord,  which  makes 
those  associates  in  a  spiritual  mystery  now,  who  are 
to  be  associates  by  the  blessed  vision  hereafter. 

But  if  such  a  gift  as  this  be  our^s,  the  objection  re- 
turns with  redoubled  force,  what  further  need  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  economy  of  grace,  except  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  conveying  it  ?  Speaking  with  all 
humility,  I  venture  to  observe  that  there  seems  inti- 
mated a  peculiarity  regarding  this  personal  presence  of 
Christ,  which,  if  real,  separates  it  generically  from  the 
co-ordinate  graces  of  His  Spirit  We  read  not  of  it  as 
capable  of  degree^  as  present  more  or  less ;  we  read  of 
it  88  present  altogether  or  not  at  all.  A  gift  of  this  de- 
finite nature,  though  at  once  the  foundation  of  all  and 
the  loftiest  of  all,  is  not  alone  sufficient  for  the  state 
and  position  of  man  in  this  world.  The  entire  system 
of  redemption  is  a  remedial  system,  and  must,  therefore, 
suit  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  patient ;  and  if 
(as  is  most  certain)  the  warfare  of  probation  be  neces- 
sary for  the  perfection  of  man,  the  supernatural  assist- 
ances must  vary  in  force,  to  make  it  indeed  a  warfare. 
Hence,  over  and  above  that  personal  indwelling  of  Christ, 
in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  incorporating  agent, 
the  faithful  disciples  of  the  same  Christ  are  blest  (in 
all  its  varieties  both  of  quality  and  of  degree)  with  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  But  so  completely 
is  Christ  "first  and  last"  in  the  new  creation,  that  even 
this  direct  inhabitancy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  souls 
of  men  is  described  as  proceeding  from  Him  and  re- 
presenting Him.  I  mention  this,  not  only  to  carry  out 
my  immediate  subject,  the  omnipresent  government  of 
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our  invisible  Master  in  all  its  forms,  but  also  because 
I  seem  sometimes  to  perceive,  in  a  large  class  of  theo- 
logical writers,  a  kind  of  holy  jealousy  for  the  supreme 
honour  of  the  Son  of  man ;  as  if  everything  ascribed  to 
the  special  energy  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
in  the  management  of  the  Church,  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Second.  Now  it  is  abundantly  certain  that, 
whatever  be  the  precise  measure  of  this  spiritual  ac- 
tivity, exerted  as  His  proper  function  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  should  deeply  err  if  we  conceived  of  it,  as 
in  any  sense  separating  us  from  the  personal  influences 
of  Him  with  whom  it  is,  in  truth,  designed  to  serve  as 
a  more  perfect  bond  of  connexion.  The  Holy  Ghost 
lives  in  the  soul  under  this  dispensation,  as  the  Spirit 
of  Christ ;  we  are  not  to  regard  Him  in  the  mere  sim- 
plicity of  His  infinite  deity,  but  as  sent  forth  by  the  God 
and  man,  Christ  Jesus,  as  His ;  nor  is  the  abiding  pre* 
sence  of  this  holy  principle  less  essentially  divine  be- 
cause bestowed  and  operative  under  special  conditions 
and  a  special  aspect.  On  this  account  He  is  perpetually 
described  by  titles,  which  impress  how  truly  His  func- 
tion is  transmissory  of  perfections  that  dwell  in  Christ, 
and  are  our's  only  because  His.  This  Spirit  is  the 
"Spirit  of  the  Son,"  the  "  Spirit  of  Christ,"  the  "  Spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ."  The  two  divine  personages  bear  the 
same  title  in  the  work  of  mediation,  as  it  now  proceeds; 
they  are  both  denominated  Paracletes,  the  one  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  the  other  in  his  first  Epistle  ;  and 
the  work  of  intercession,  to  which  that  term  mainly  ap- 
plies, is  elsewhere  expressly  declared  to  be  carried  on 
by  both.  And  thence,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  first  an- 
nounced under  that  designation.  He  is  called  by  Christ 
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"  another  Comforter/'  as  He  had  been  a  Comforter.  All 
His  offices,  as  they  regard  the  publication  of  divine 
truth,  are  declared  by  Christ  to  have  direct  relation  to 
Him :  "  He  shall  glorify  me,  for  He  shall  receive  of 
mme;^  " He  shall  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance, 
whatsoever  /  have  said;^  "  He  shall  not  speak  of  Him- 
sdf  but  whatsoever  He  shall  liear  that  shall  He  speak," 
And  His  convictions  of  the  world,  whether  of  sin,  of 
righteousness,  or  of  judgment,  are  wrought  in  relation 
to  Christ  respectively,  to  unbelief  of  Christ,  to  the  as- 
cension of  Christ,  to  the  victory  of  Christ.  So  com- 
plete is  the  practical  identification,  that  the  position  of 
both  is  pronounced  the  very  same  in  this  world ;  if  it 
be  declared  of  the  Lord  of  Truth  that  the  world  "hateth 
,  Him,"  and  "hath  not  known  Him,"  the  same  discourse 
pronounces  of  the  promised  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  "  the 
world  cannot  receive  Him,  because  it  seeth  Him  not, 
neither  knoweth  Him ;"  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  our  hu- 
man nature  being  to  pass  through  the  same  world  with 
the  same  results  as  the  Godhead  of  Christ  had  done 
before;  and  the  faithful  Church  being  (as  I  already 
hinted)  through  the  inherence  of  its  Lord,  and  of  the 
Spirit  of  its  Lord,  an  image  of  His  Incarnation,  pro- 
longed through  successive  ages,  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments of  rejection,  humiliation,  and  wrong.  This  Holy 
Spirit,  then,  proceeding  essentially,  as  the  elder  Church 
implicitly  held,  and  the  majority  of  the  modern  Church 
expressly  maintains,  from  the  eternal  Son  as  well  as 
from  the  Father,  its  presence  is  effectively  the  presence 
of  the  Trinity;  and  sent,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  by  one 
who  was  man  as  well  as  God,  it  comes  with  a  super- 
added tincture  of  that  cclcstialized  humanity,  which 
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alone,  perhaps,  could  fit  it  for  its  office  of  addressing 
our  earthly  humanity;  it  transmits,  not  the  incommu- 
nicable graces  of  the  pure  Godhead,  but  the  graces  of 
"  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;"  and,  issuing  firom  the  depths 
at  once  of  divine  and  human  nature  (for  when  the  per- 
son of  Christ  became  human  as  well  as  divine  that 
Spirit  which  proceedeth  eternally  from  Him,  and  was 
sent  in  time  from  the  same  Christ,  could  not  but  be 
mysteriously  affected  by  the  change),  it  is  "a  living 
water,"  because  it  infuses  an  essence  from  "Christ  who 
is  our  life :"  being  His  hand  and  seal,  whereby  we  are 
"  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption,"  it  stamps  His 
entire  signature;  it  "forms,"  as  an  Apostle  expressed  it, 
"  Christ  within  us."  Hence  it  has  often  been  observed, 
that  the  two  divine  Persons  are  sometimes  represented 
as  co-operating,  in  a  way  of  intimacy  which  requires 
faculties  beyond  our's  to  dissever.  The  last  Adam  is 
made  "  a  quickening  Spirit."  The  "  Spirit  giveth  life," 
which  Christ  is  and  bestows.  So,  "  if  Christ  be  in  us, 
the  Spirit  is  life;"  and  our  law  is  "the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus."  "He  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord 
is  one  spirit ;"  and  "  by  one  Spirit  we  are  baptized  to 
one  body,"  which  body  is  Christ's.  "  The  Lord  is  that 
Spirit,"  which  yet  is  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  And 
so  in  other  similar  complexities  of  expression,  which 
we  have  now  no  time  to  cite,  far  less  to  attempt  to 
classify,  but  all  of  which  point  to  an  intimate  combi- 
nation of  operations  that  are  nevertheless  distinct  In- 
deed it  seems  to  be  the  very  genius  of  these  highest 
mysteries  of  our  religion,  that  in  them  all  tends  to  a 
mystic  unity  of  action;  nothing  seems  done  in  which 
all  are  not,  though  diversely,  doers.    The  law  of  love. 
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which  obtains  as  the  master  principle  of  our  earthly 
Christianity,  is  but  the  reflection,  in  the  world  of  time, 
of  the  absolute  communion  that  ineffably  subsists,  in 
the  world  of  eternity,  between  the  persons  of  the  three- 
fold Deity,  **  That  they  all  may  be  one/'  said  our  Lord, 
*'  €L8  we  are  one !" 

The  Holy  Spirit,  then,  in  His  direct,  as  in  His  sub- 
ordinate or  instrumental,  presence,  is  the  agent,  not  of 
disjunction,  but  of  combination,  between  the  faithful 
and  their  Lord ;  Christ  still  continuing  the  fontal  re- 
servoir of  all  the  graces  communicated.  "  Of  His  ful- 
ness have  we  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace;"  "grace 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christy  The  same 
passage  which  declares,  that ''  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  continues  by  declaring 
its  special  bearing  upon  our  state,  telling  us,  that  ^^  in 
Him  we  are^&d,"  yea,  even  (as  it  is  elsewhere  said) 
**  unto  all  the  fulness  of  God."  This,  then,  being  im- 
derstood,  and  forming  the  internal  link  between  the 
two  forms  of  the  Spirit's  energy,  the  one,  in  which 
Christ  is  present  directly,  and  the  Spirit  indirectly  as 
the  effector  of  the  mystery,  *'  the  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom,"— the  other  in  which  the  Spirit  is  directly  in- 
herent, and  Christ  through  Him  representatively, — we 
must  now  regard  more  particularly  the  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  the  latter  gift,  or  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  soul.  The  remarks  which  I  shall  offer  may,  however, 
be  considered  as  in  a  great  degree  applicable  to  both, 
being  directed  to  the  subject  of  inward  divine  presences 
in  general.  My  object  shall  now  be,  as  briefly  as  I  can, 
to  establish  that  the  great  revelation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, on  this  subject,  is  really  in  strict  analogy  with 
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the  entire  Bible  history  of  the  origin  of  our  race,  and, 
by  the  story  of  its  lapse,  is  best,  and  for  all  reasonable 
purposes  sufficiently,  elucidated. 

The  clearest  general  view  of  this  matter,  I  believe, 
may  be  obtained  by  considering  it  as  the  counterpart 
to  that  tremendous  activity  of  the  spirit  of  darkness, 
which  has  continued  incessantly  since  the  fall  of  man. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  Satan  perpetually  imitates 
the  operations  of  God;  the  observation  seems,  in  some 
remarkable  instances,  founded  in  truth;  but,  as  regards 
the  main  features  of  the  Christian  scheme,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  reverse  approaches  more  near  the 
reality.      The  remedy  must  succeed  the  disease;  and, 
being  directed  to  meet  its  prominent  points,  must,  in 
many  instances,  bear  to  it  the  analogy  of  immediate 
contrast.     The  outlines  must  resemble,  though  the 
colouring  and  expression  be  opposed;  and  though  GU)d 
had,  doubtless,  from  the  beginning,  projected  the  forms 
of  beauty,  with  which  He  would  in  the  end  adorn  the 
original  ground  of  our  nature,  yet,  in  the  evolution  of 
time  and  events,  the  glowing  tints  from  His  celestial 
pencil  came  in  to  supplant  the  gloomy  shadows  that 
already  defiled  the  canvass.     Alas  !  so  ingrained,  too, 
is  the  substance  defiling  in  the  substance  defiled,  that, 
in  this  life,  it  can  never  be  wholly  eradicated,  or  even 
wholly  overlaid  ! 

What  account,  then,  not  metaphysically  or  psycholo- 
gically, but  spirituaUy,  do  the  Scriptiu'es  give  us  of  the 
state  of  our  nature,  on  that  side  of  it  which  looks 
towards  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  ?  To  this  the 
answer  is  rapid  and  easy.  We  find  it  ever}nvhere 
represented  (either  by  assertion  or  by  implication)  as 
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spiritually  dead,  as  infected  with  a  curse  and  condem- 
nation, such  that  every  human  soul  is,  as  it  were,  stm" 
bom  into  this  world ;  nor  need  I  now  insist,  how  em- 
phatically experience  confirms  this  lamentable  truth. 
We  find  it  clearly  intimated,  moreover,  that  God  is 
pleased  to  view  men  as  aggregates  under  a  single  head, 
seeing  them  in  their  sources  as  well  as  in  themselves ; 
a  law  made  visible  in  the  Jewish  economy,  witnessed 
(for  the  substance  of  it)  in  all  nature,  by  the  inheri- 
tance of  bodily  and  mental  characteristics  from  parents 
and  ancestors,  and  attested  in  grace,  by  the  constant 
contrast  of  the  first  and  second  Adam,  as  the  respective 
fountains  of  curse  and  of  blessing.  The  eflScacy  of 
each  illustrates,  and  is  made  in  the  inspired  page  to 
illustrate,  that  of  the  other.  As  we  find  that  to  Adam 
are  ascribed  the  natural  death  of  all  men,  the  spiritual 
death  of  all  in  this  life,  and,  if  carried  out,  its  necessary 
consummation  in  eternal  ruin ;  so  to  Christ  are  attri- 
buted the  contrasted  gifts,  resurrection  to  all  men,  spi- 
ritual life  to  such  as  He  visits  in  this  world,  and  its 
appropriate  completion  in  eternal  glory.  In  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  we  are  amply 
warranted  in  expecting  to  understand  each  by  each. 
May  we  not,  then,  gain  some  light  as  to  the  formal 
nature  of  the  spiritual  gift,  by  examining  what  is  the 
formal  nature  of  the  curse  inherited  from  Adam  by  the 
human  race  ?  I  do  not  now  consider  either  in  the  way 
of  imputation  but  in  the  way  of  inherence. 

St  Paul  must  here  be  our  chief  instructor.  As  in  one 
place  he  tells  us  that, "  as  in  Adam  all  die^  so  in  Christ 
shall  aU  be  made  alive;''  so,  in  the  more  extended 
notice  already  referred  to,  he  enlarges  on  the  nature  of 
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the  transmission.  In  Romans,  v.  12-21,  he  affirms, 
among  other  truths,  that ''  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;"  that  "  the  judgment  is 
from  one  unto  condemnation;"  that  "  by  one  man's 
offence  death  reigned;"  that  ''by  one  man's  disobedience 
the  many  were  made  sinners."  It  is  certain,  then,  thati 
explain  it  how  we  will,  and  though  we  could  not  ex- 
plain it  at  all,  we  inherit  sin  (and  consequently  death) 
from  Adam.  Now  what  is  sin  ?  That  St  Paul  may 
be  his  own  interpreter,  we  turn  to  the  seventh  chapter 
of  the  same  Epistle,  and  we  there  find,  in  distinct  cha- 
racters, St  Paul's  theory  of  sin.  I  use  the  word  "  theory'' 
allowably,  for  the  long  and  profound  passage  in  ques- 
tion is  really  an  elaborate  theological  argument,  and, 
though  wrought  out  in  those  forms  of  rapid  eloquence 
that  eminently  belong  to  the  Pauline  inspiration,  really 
approaches  nearer  to  the  exactness  of  philosophical 
disquisition,  than  any  passage  of  equal  length  in  the 
Bible.  In  a  passage,  then,  whose  decisions  no  man  can 
slight,  as  the  pardonable  exaggerations  of  pious  ardour, 
— for  thus  men  have  dared  to  speak  of  expressions  else- 
where, which  their  hearts  had  not  risen  to  the  power 
of  interpreting, — in  such  a  passage  as  this,  close,  careful, 
and  argumentative,  St  Paul  has  told  us  that  sin  is 
something  inseparable  from  human  nature  indeed,  but 
altogether  and  essentially  distinct  from  it.  He  had,  in 
the  previous  chapter,  spoken  of  sin  as  "  reigning  in  the 
body,"  of  men  as  being  "  the  servants  of  sin^^  a  master 
whose '' wages  Bie  death," — of  being  ^' freed  from  sin,"  and 
of  sin  "not  having  dominion"  over  those  who  are 
*' under  grace;"  expressions  which  all  import  the  real 
distinctness  of  evil  from  the  human  personality.    He 
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now  declares,  as  the  substance  of  a  long  series  of  con- 
siderations, that  ^^  if  I  do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more 
I  that  do  it,  &t^  ^  that  dwdUth  in  me:"  and  this  he 
asserts  twice  in  the  same  words  (w.  17,  20),  as  if  to 
impress  on  his  readers  that  the  principle  was  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  theory  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation. Nor  can  we  interpret  the  principle  as  import- 
ing less  than  that  the  element  of  sin,  though  inwrought 
and  imiversal  in  human  nature,  is  still  foreign  to  it, 
and  its  government  an  usurpation.  While,  to  assure 
us  of  this,  "  the  mind"  with  which  "  we  serve  the  law 
of  Grod,"  **  the  inner  man,"  which  "  assents  to  the  law 
of  Grod,"  and  "  the  desire"  to  perform  it  (w.  15,  18), 
though  ineffective,— «11  terms  which  express  the  amount 
of  natural  lightwhich  survived  the  fall,— exclaim  against 
the  intrusion  of  this  tjrrant  of  our  unhappy  nature. 
This  account  of  sin  is  verified  by  all  those  innumerable 
forms  of  expression  which  attribute  it  to  the  direct  and 
constant  energy  of  Satan, — of  Satan,  however,  within 
as  truly  as  without  us;  this  point  forming  the  transition 
to  the  opposite  (but,  as  I  am  prepared  to  show,  not 
carUradictory)  aspect  of  this  mysterious  influence  of 
eviL  For  while  the  distinctness  of  this  principle  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  every  form  implied,  we  also  imdenia- 
bly  find  the  whole  strain  of  Scripture  implying  that 
the  element  of  sin  is  in  us,  becomes  a  part  of  us  not 
naturally  separable,  the  corrupting  constituent  of  a  cor- 
rupt nature,  imputable  to  us,  moreover,  as  our  own 
choice,  and  thence  rendering  us  personally  subject  to 
the  aversion  of  a  righteous  and  holy  Grod.  These  things 
show,  that  all  acts  of  sin  are  the  yielding  to  a  direct 
temptcUiony  in  the  truest  sense, — the  yielding  (and  often, 
as  experience  and  St.  Paul's  authority  establish,  against 
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our  anxious  wish)  to  the  suggestions  of  a  tempter,  him- 
self essentially  hostile  to  God;  a  tempter,  who  so  sub- 
dues our  will  to  his  purpose,  that  it  is,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  our  life,  practically,  though  not  literally,  one 
with  his.  In  the  intensity  of  his  power,  that  is,  in  the 
degree  of  our  servitude  of  will,  lies  the  exact  measure 
of  the  virulence  of  sin,  urhder  which  we  are  prostrate, 
yet  with  which  we  are  blended ;  as,  in  the  strong  and 
direct  affirmations  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  perpetual  close- 
ness of  the  intimacy  asserted,  in  the  very  nature  of  sja- 
ritual  energies,  in  the  production  of  bodily  disease  and 
death  as  the  natural  evolution  of  inward  principles  of 
physical  (dependent  on  moral)  evil, — especially  in  the 
peculiar  case  of  insanity,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  the 
expressive  exhibition  of  demoniacal  possession  at  the 
time  of  Christ, — we  are  compelled  to  recognise  a  myste- 
rious inherency  of  the  governing  principle,  an  indwel- 
ling, distinct  from  the  man  but  to  the  man  inseparably 
adherent,  of  an  essence  or  nature  derived  directly  £ix)m 
that  being,  whom  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  to  us  the 
fountain  of  all  active  evil.  This  spirit  can  be  expelled, 
and  it  can  return,  while  its  eflfects,  as  attested  by  the 
universal  law  of  death,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  best 
efforts  of  even  the  '*  spiritual  man,"  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  this  world  irremediable.  The  evil  spirit  has  the 
advantage  of  priority  in  each  soul  as  it  springs  to  life, 
and  he  uses  it;  no  poison  so  virulent  can  leave  the  con- 
stitution as  it  found  it ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  this 
world  has  to  wander  among  ruins ! 

Such  being  the  nature  of  evil,  the  association  of  an 
accursed  element  with  our  nature,  it  surely  would 
seem  that  it  must,  in  accordance  with  all  the  intima- 
tions of  Holy  Writ,  be  met  and  counteracted  by  the 
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introduction  of  an  element  of  holiness  really  abiding  as 
it  is  abiding,  really  distinct  as  it  is  distinct,  the  seed  of 
eternal  life  as  if  is  of  death  eternal.  And  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  show,  that  these  three  characteristics  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  the  regenerating  and  renovating  gift  of 
the  new  covenant,  of  that  blessed  effluence  which  was 
first  formally  sent  as  the  regal  largess  of  Christ  Jesus ; 
which  extemaUy,  or  in  itself  regarded,  is  termed  the 
"  Holy  Spirit,"  or  "  Spirit  of  Christ;"  which  internally, 
as  in  a  manner  consubstantiated  with  the  human  soul,  is 
termed  Spirit^  in  opposition  to  flesh,  and  in  contrast  to 
mind.  The  analogy  seems  complete.  The  original 
corruption  consists,  not  in  the  evil  of  every  faculty  (as 
some  thoughtlessly  speak),  for  our  faculties  are  neither 
good  nor  evil  (except  as  all  that  comes  from  God 
is  good);  they  have  no  moral  character  whatever; 
conscience  itself  is  not  moral,  but  actions  referred  to 
conscience; — the  corruption  consists  in  the  superadded 
presence  of  a  principle,  once  inherent  in  Adam,  thence 
by  the  spirit  of  evil  perpetuated  to  us,  which  governs 
the  will  and  perverts  the  faculties  into  the  machinery 
of  sin.  The  regenerating  gift  must,  in  like  manner^  con- 
sist, and  is  in  Scripture  amply  evidenced  to  consist,  not 
in  the  annihilation  of  any  of  our  natural  faculties,  but 
in  the  indwelling  of  a  principle  once  inherent  in  Christ, 
and  from  Him  transmitted  to  all  who  in  Him  are  "  born 
of  the  Spirit;"  a  principle  which,  as  it  advances,  dis- 
places its  rival,  as  it  retreats,  admits  it,  when  it  shall 
make  us  wholly  its  own,  shall  wholly  dispossess  it,  when 
it  deserts  us,  yields  the  heart  once  more  and  altogether 
to  ruin. 

I  shall  close  with  a  further  circumstance  of  compa- 
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risen,  which  I  submit  to  your  patient  reflection.  Our 
indwelling  sin  is  declared  to  be  traceable  to  Adam, 
in  a  manner  accurately  corresponding  (as  the  Apostle 
intimates)  to  the  headship  of  Christ.  Our  holiness  is 
referable  to  Christ,  as  you  know,  not  merely  in  the 
way  of  imputation,  of  which  I  am  not  at  present  speak- 
ing, but  also  through  that  spiritual  giflb,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  His  Incarnation  and  victory.  These,  we  know, 
were  no  waste  of  divine  mercy,  but  the  requisite  reme- 
dies for  corresponding  evils.  May  we  not,  then,  allow- 
ably conceive,  that  in  Adam  (as  also,  doubtless,  in  her 
who,  together  with  him,  forms  the  natural  origin  of  our 
race)  was  realized,  in  a  true  and  intelligible  sense,  the 
human  incarnation  of  the  mysterious  principle  of  evil, 
which,  from  that  incarnation,  as  its  necessary  pre-r&* 
quisite  (in  virtue  of  that  fatal  victory  when  alone  in  the 
story  of  this  world  a  soul  bom  upright  fell),  and,  having 
completed  the  formal  condition  of  combining  itself  with 
human  nature,  being  no  longer  a  spirit  external  to  us,  but, 
so  to  speak,  humanized  in  Adam,  and  from  him  deriving 
a  character  qualifjdng  it  to  act  upon  us  his  wretched 
descendants, — from  these  and  such  like  sources,  I  say, 
acquired  a  power,  accurately  answering  to  that  of 
Christ,  of  transmitting  an  evil  influence  of  darkness, 
a  manifestation  of  itself,  into  human  souls,  insomuch 
that  at  the  instant  when  life  is  dawning  there  is,  by 
this  accursed  agency,  bound  up  with  every  soul  of 
man  a  substantial  presence  of  evil,  there  to  remain,  the 
relentless  tyrant  of  the  will,  until  exorcised  by  the  co^ 
responding  presence  of  holiness,  the  mystic  "  Spirit  of 
Christ,"  the  second  Adam.  **  Original  sin"  is  thus  in 
its  source  and  generation,  as  well  as  in  its  active  efficacy. 
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the  terrible  counterpart  of  supernatural  grace ;  to  be 
bom  in  sin  (so  often  the  scoflf  of  the  infidel)  ceases  to 
be  more  incredible  than  to  be  regenerated  to  purity; 
a  tremendous  harmony  seems  discoverable  in  the  great 
mystery  of  Grod,  parting  into  its  two  regions  which 
Scripture  has  (as  if  with  purposed  contrast)  designated 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  and  the  mystery  of  godliness ; 
the  author  of  the  former  being,  by  a  fearful  resem- 
blance to  his  celestial  adversary,  first  "  manifested"  in 
sinless  "  flesh,"  that  his  work  might  be  "  witnessed"  by 
his  own  ministering  "  angels,"  and  **  believed  on"  in  a 
benighted  "  world."  Twice  was  our  nature  in  its  ori- 
ginal purity  entered  by  powers  above  itself ;  each  has 
left  its  representative,  as  the  &uits  of  its  triumph,  in  the 
respective  spirits  of  evil  and  of  good,  of  light  and  of 
darkness,  of  truth  and  of  deception,  of  Christ  and  of 
Satan. 

We  have  now  seen  the  special  function  of  the  Com- 
forter whom  Christ  was  to  send,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  illustrate,  by  generalizing  them,  the  circumstances 
of  the  transmission.  If  you  reflect  on  these  views,  you 
will  probably  have  anticipated,  before  the  period  when 
I  may  next  be  enabled  to  address  you,  many  of  the 
remaining  considerations  to  be  then  ofiered  in  comple- 
tion of  the  subject, — in  illustration  of  the  nature  of  tliis 
divine  indwelling,  in  proof  of  its  perfect  consistency 
with  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  (as  the  third 
branch  of  our  general  subject)  of  the  propriety  that  the 
ascension  of  Christ  Himself  to  celestial  glory  should 
precede  this  mysterious  presence,  thus  perpetuated  in 
the  Church  at  large,  as  a  divinely  organized  constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  hearts  of  its  believing  members. 


SERMON  XXI. 


CHRISrS  DEPARTURE  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

SPIRIT'S  ADVENT. 

PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITT  OF  DUBLIN. 


John,  xvi.  7. 


It  is  expedient  for  you  thai  I  go  away^for  if  I  go  not  away^  A$ 

Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you. 

nr\H.E  gift  of  Christ  and  of  His  Spirit,  resident  as 
-*-  Paraclete  in  the  Church,  forms,  as  I  have  endea- 
voured in  the  last  discourse  to  illustrate,  the  direct 
counterpart  to  that  other  fatal  gift,  which,  like  it,  was 
superadded  to  the  simplicity  of  our  original  nature 
Man  was  made  *'  a  living  soul,"  by  the  creative  Spirit 
which  "  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;" 
and,  with  expressive  propriety,  God  incarnate,  emitting 
a  recreative  Spirit,  employed  the  same  action,  when 
promising  to  breathe  into  His  Apostles  the  breath  of  a 
new  life.  He  said,  "  receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
latter  endowment,  however,  neither  destroyed  nor  re» 
newed  the  former;  it  was  meant  to  meet  and  overcome 
that  which  had  subsequently  entered  as  a  principle  of 
rebellion  and  ruin.  In  Adam  and  Eve  alone,  of  all  the 
human  race,  existed  our  nature  in  its  elementary  sim- 
plicity ;  the  Satanic  intrusion,  at  the  moment  of  their 
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fall,  burdened  it  with  an  alien  principle  of  evil,  thence, 
in  right  of  that  gloomy  conquest,  transmitted  to  their 
heirs  for  ever ;  the  divine  incarnation,  equally,  super- 
added to  it  a  celestial  supplement,  in  right  of  Christ's 
victory  transmitted  to  all  who  are  His,  and  bound  up 
immortally  with  the  substance  of  their  being.  Both  are 
hidden  from  human  consciousness,  even  as  the  soul 
itself  is;  like  it,  both  are  known  by  the  results  of 
their  secret  activity.  The  motions  of  the  carnal  man, 
and  the  motions  of  the  spiritual  man;  the  active  vices 
of  the  natural  mind,  and  the  living  graces  of  the  rege- 
nerate mind ;  the  deeds  of  darkness  and  the  deeds  of 
light;  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
(as  you  find  them  contrastedly  enumerated  in  Galat  v., 
and  such  like  passages) ; — all  these  are  the  respective 
manifestations,  in  the  sphere  of  action  and  of  conscious- 
ness, of  the  two  rival  principles,  themselves  sunk  in  the 
secret  depths  of  the  souls  of  men. 

It  has  indeed  been  very  commonly  held,  yet  I  can- 
not but  think  on  slender  foundations,  that  Adam  him- 
self possessed  the  supernatural  graces  which  are  now 
issued  by  Christ,  or  graces  correspondent  to  them. 
Our  inspired  information  respecting  the  first  man  is 
very  limited,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  it  nearly  deci- 
sive against  this  doctrine.  The  expressions  commonly 
quoted  are  certainly  quite  insufficient  to  establish  it. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  created  "  upright"  {EccUs.vn, 
29),  and  "  in  the  image  of  God."  The  former  term 
manifestly  imports  no  more  than  that  he  was  formed 
without  any  taint  of  positive  sin,  in  contradistinction 
from  his  descendants.  The  latter  is  sufficiently  an- 
swered when  we  regard  him  as  possessed  of  all  the 
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higher  faculties  of  humanity,  in  their  unfettered  deve- 
lopment, their  due  authority,  and  their  mutual  har- 
mony,— conscience,  intellectual  powers,  freedom  of 
will,  and  dominion  over  the  creatures;  these  being  the 
qualities  which  make  man  in  this  world  analogous  to 
what  God  is  in  the  universe.  The  further  ascription 
seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  two  expressions  of  St  Paul, 
one  of  which  speaks  of  "  the  new  man,"  as  "  after  God** 
(in  conformity  with  God's  will,  Kara  Qeot^)  "  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness"  (EpLiv.  24);  from 
which  it  is  inferred,  that  Adam's  resemblance  must 
have  coincided  with  these  characters,  and  thence  been 
identical  with  the  Christian's;  as  if  the  resemblance  to 
Grod  (supposing  it  here  intended)  may  not  consist  in 
a  vast  variety  of  particulars,  all  excellent,  but  all  dis- 
tinct, and  some  more  excellent  than  others ; — the  other 
passage  (CoL  iii.  10)  declaring,  that  "the  new  man  is 
renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  his  Creator," 
the  Creator,  whose  image  is  here  said  to  be  stamped 
upon  the  regenerate,  being  assuredly  Christ  Himself  as 
revealed  in  the  Gospel,  according  to  the  expression 
(Eph.  a  10),  that  the  Christian  is  "created  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  and  having  no  relation  (except,  perhaps,  that 
of  very  remote  allusion)  to  the  original  formation  of 
man  in  a  divine  image.  But  what  seems  decisively 
to  prove  that  Adam  did  not  possess  the  supernatural 
graces  in  question,  is  this ;  that  these  graces  are  now, 
and  are  admitted  to  be,  essentially  connected  with  the 
immortality  of  glory ;  that  that  immortality  to  Adam 
was  suspended  upon  his  eating  of  the  "  tree  of  life;" 
and  that  he  never  did  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.  I  need 
not  recall  to  your  memory  the  awful  words  of  his  ex- 
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pulsion  :  "  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil,  and  now  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for 
ever:"  therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the 
Grarden  of  Eden,  "to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he 
was  taken."  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  visions  of  the  Revela- 
tion, the  same  "  tree  of  life"  re-appears  in  heaven,  and 
re-appears  also  as  the  immediate  gift  of  Christ.  *'  On 
either  side  of  the  river  was  the  tree  of  life"  (xxii.  2). 
"  To  him  that  overcometh  wUl  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  life  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God" 
(il  7). 

As  these  considerations  seem  plainly  enough  to  show 
that  in  our  parents  in  Paradise  we  see  the  simple  sub- 
stratum of  himianity,  self-dependent,  and  in  its  self-de- 
pendence overthrown  ;  so  the  whole  strain  ol  Scrip- 
ture bears  testimony  to  the  Satanic  nature  of  the  added 
element,  from  the  hour  of  the  fall  perpetuated  in  and 
around  us.  "  The  enemy  who  soweth  tares  is  the 
devil."  "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the 
lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do."  "  When  the  strong 
man  armed  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace." 
•*  Satan  entered  into  Judas."  "  The  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  the  eyes  of  them  who  beUeve  not."  "  We 
wrestle  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world ;" 
we  •*  withstand  the  wiles  of  the  devil."  "  The  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air"  is  expressly  declared  to  be 
"  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience." Men  may  be  recovered  "  out  of  the  snare  of 
the  devil,"  who  are  "  taken  captive  by  him,"  and  thus 
"  delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness."  Prompting 
the  first  murder,  for  "Cain  was  of  that  wicked  one,"  his 
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instigation  shall  urge  the  last,  for  his  shall  they  be  who 
are  to  "  compass  the  camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved 
city"  (Rev.  xx.  9).  Revealed  first  in  a  serpentine  fonn, 
preparatory  to  his  entrance  into  the  human  soul  (both 
intrusions,  perhaps,  being  necessary  to  his  power  over 
the  brute  and  the  rational  creations),  in  that  form,  as 
if  to  recall  the  prolonged  identity  of  his  nature  and 
agency,  is  he  spoken  of  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
latter  days,  when,  as  we  read,  an  angel  shall "  lay  hold 
on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil  and 
Satan."  These  declarations,  with  others  already  cited, 
that  regard  the  servitude  of  sin,  sufficiently  detect  the 
true  source  of  this  world's  wickedness ;  but  when  we 
read  of  this  evil  principle  as  "  a  spirit  working  in  the 
disobedient,"  and  when  we  remember  the  expressions 
of  St.  Paul  regarding  the  inherency  yet  distinctness  of 
sin,  and  when  we  consider  more  closely  the  very  nature 
of  spiritual  influences,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  recog- 
nise in  this  diabolical  agency  no  distant  or  accidental 
operation,  but  the  very  thing  we  all  can  feel  yet  none 
can  explain;  that  indwelling  tyranny,  separate  from 
the  man  but  utterly  incorporated  with  the  man,  which 
is  so  mysteriously  interwoven  in  his  nature  that  the 
will  is  a  will  and  yet  a  captive,  and  the  tjrrant  and  the 
slave  blended  inconceivably  in  one.  Perfectly  corres- 
pondent to  this,  and  neither  more  nor  less  inexplica- 
ble than  this  is,  the  Spirit  of  the  second  Adam  inheres 
in  the  human  soul. 

Speculations  that  undertake  to  explain  this  mysteiy 
are  an  infallible  proof  that  the  speculator  does  not 
understand  either  the  place  of  the  mystery  or  the  con- 
ditions of  an  explanation.     To  explain  a  fact  is  to  re- 
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solve  it  into  facts  more  general,  but  these  facts  are  ab- 
solutely unique  in  creation.  But  it  would  show  equal 
short-sightedness  to  affirm  that  the  ameliorative  addi- 
tion is  mare  truly  mysterious  than  the  corruptive  addi- 
tion, or  this  latter  less  certain  from  the  evidence  of 
conscience  than  the  fact  of  a  will  is  from  the  evidence 
of  consciousness.  The  pulpit  is  scarcely  the  place  for 
metaphysical  discussion,  but  the  course  of  the  subject 
has  now  brought  us  so  directly  in  front  of  the  great 
general  objection  against  the  possibility  of  extrinsic 
influence  on  a  will,  that,  in  order  to  remove  this  ob- 
stacle to  receiving  the  scriptural  revelation,  I  must  ask 
your  special  attention  to  a  few  sentences. 

For  the  fireedom  of  the  will,  that  is,  for  the  will  itself, 
which  is  essentially  free,  there  are  two  requisites :  first, 
that  the  will  should  be  sdf-detemimant,  so  that  every  ac- 
tion is  its  own  action ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  should 
exist  a  true  choice^  in  which  notion  there  is  always  a 
possibility  implied  of  the  will  taking  a  coiurse  contrary 
to  that  which  is  in  fact  taken.  These  two  characteris- 
tics  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  formal  essence  of  the 
human  (or,  indeed,  of  any)  will.  Being  totally  differ- 
ent from  every  physical  operation  or  event,  they  can- 
not be  illustrated  by  anything  in  nature.  From  the 
existence  of  such  essential  properties,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  (as  the  objectors  earnestly  maintain)  that  a 
connexion  of  causality  cannot  be  admitted  possible 
between  any  extrinsic  agent  and  a  will,  without  the 
latter  instantly  losing  its  very  essence;  and,  conse- 
quently, that,  at  best,  the  Pelagian  theoiy  which  con- 
fines spiritual  aids  to  the  mere  suggestion  of  motives, 
must  comprehend  the  entire  operations  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  on  the  heart  of  man.     But  to  this  I  reply,  that 
their  own  system  admits  the  human  will  to  transcend 
all  the  laws  of  physical  experience ;  that,  therefore,  it 
is  not  denionstrahly  impossible  (and  this  is  all  which  I 
am  called  upon  to  establish)  that  a  connexion  may 
subsist  between  two  wills  or  spirits,  distinct  from  the 
particular  physical  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  which 
nevertheless  may  be  as  triLe  a  connexion  as  direct  cau- 
sality, and  attended  with  as  real  results.     To  say  that 
this  is  inconceivable  by  human  imagination,  and  unex- 
ampled in  human  experience,  is  only  to  attribute  to  it 
the  character  which  belongs  to  every  possible  accoimt 
of  the  subject.     The  question  is,  whether,  when  the 
entire  matter  is  admitted  to  overpass  the  laws  of  phy- 
sical experience  (as  is  granted  in  the  confession  of 
those  adversaries  who  deny  the  applicability  to  it  of 
the  physically  universal  law  of  causation),  we  are  to  be 
precluded  from  supposing  that  another  unknown  mode 
of  connexion  may  exist,  because,  forsooth,  unprece- 
dented in  that  experience  which  the  case  is  allowed 
to  transcend.     Nor  is  it  to  be  objected,  that  we  desig- 
nate this  connexion  (as  Scripture  also  does)  by  titles 
which  seem  to  imply  direct  mechanical  causation;  that 
we  call  it  the  guidance,  or  governance,  or  direction  of 
the  will ;  the  necessity  for  such  terms  is  foimd  in  the 
restricted  conceptions,   and,  consequently,  restricted 
phraseology  of  men.     But  the  course  of  our  reasoning 
has  long  since  insinuated  the  important  observation, 
that  the  general  strain  of  Scripture  really  points  to  a 
connexion  between  the  spirit  of  a  man  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  eternal  God,  distinct  from  literal  causality.  We 
have  seen  that  it  speaks  of  a  mysterious  indwelling  or 
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incorporation,  by  which  the  will  of  man,  without  losing 
its  essential  self-activity  and  personal  choice  in  relation 
to  an  understood  law,  and,  therefore,  without  losing  that 
responsibility  and  susceptibility  of  retribution,  which 
depends  upon  them  and  upon  them  alone,  does  become 
blended  with  the  abiding  spirit  of  good  or  of  evil ;  and, 
receiving  into  it  a  principle  of  life  or  death,  is  modified 
accordingly.  No  man  can  adequately  explain  the  fact; 
but  no  man  can  warrantably  pronounce  it  either  im- 
possible in  itself,  or  contradictory  to  the  essence  and 
definition  of  a  human  will.  It  is  vain  to  assert  that 
such  a  combination  is  unsupported  by  analogical  ex- 
perience, for  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  analogies  of  ex- 
perience ;  it  is  vain  to  say  that  it  is  unwitnessed  by 
consciousness,  for  it  passes  in  a  region  to  which  con- 
sciousness cannot  attain. 

When  we  term  this  supernatural  fact  an  indwelling^ 
whether  of  sin,  or  of  Christ  and  His  Spirit,  we  do  so, 
partly  in  order  to  preserve,  with  scrupulous  and  re- 
verential accuracy,  the  pregnant  expressions  of  inspi- 
ration; partly  because  this  kind  of  language  seems  to 
come  nearest  to  figuring,  in  the  forms  of  sense,  the 
mysterious  intimacy  of  this  spiritual  connexion.  But, 
besides  this,  we  are  to  remember,  that  though  this 
marvellous  visitant  from  heaven  be  thus  seated  in  the 
spirit  of  man^  its  efficacy  is  represented  as  extending 
to  the  body;  to  the  body,  whether  in  itself  and  exclu- 
sively, or  as  destined  to  be  perpetuated  substantially 
hereafter,  or  as  the  temporary  representative  of  a  nobler 
material  organism,  which  is  to  enshrine  the  Spirit  in 
glory.  It  is  the  awful  charge  of  the  Apostle,  that  we 
should  remember  our  bodies  are  "  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  in  us,  which  we  have  from  God ;''  and 
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that  bodily  purity  should  be  based  upon  this  high  con- 
viction. We  are  told  that  this  gift  so  far  affects  our 
corporeal  nature,  that  "  He  who  raised  up  Christ  from 
the  dead  shall  also  quicken  our  mortal  bodies  by  His 
Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us."  This  union,  then,  pro- 
foundly spiritual,  is  yet  so  far  connected  with  the  body 
and  with  its  concerns,  as  to  be  fitly  expressed  in  lan- 
guage that  regards  and  includes  them ;  and,  even  as 
spiritual,  it  is,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  spirit  itself  to 
which  it  attaches,  capable  of  the  language  of  location 
and  inherency. 

In  everything  of  this  transcendent  nature  the  con- 
ceptions and  phraseology  of  sense  can  only  allegorize 
the  truth ;  but  they  are  at  least  as  admissible  here  as 
in  the  ordinary  reasonings  of  natural  theology.  If  the 
universal  activity  of  God  in  creation  be  concluded  to 
infer  an  universal  presence  of  God,  as  Creator  and  Sus- 
tainer ;  if  regarding  a  Being,  who  from  His  nature  can 
have  no  proper  relation  to  place  at  all,  our  best  notion 
of  the  presence  is  derived  from  the  activity,  so  that 
wherever  we  witness  eminent  results  of  the  activity, 
there  we  say  He  is  eminently  present ;  how  much  more 
(even  apart  from  the  inspired  intimations)  should  we 
indulge  the  holy  confidence  of  pronouncing  Him,  in 
the  fullest  sense  our  feeble  conceptions  will  admit,  nwst 
intensely  present  where  He  is  most  divinely  active, 
of  knowing  Him  spiritually  omnipresent,  as  God  the 
Sanctifier,  no  less  than  naturally  omnipresent,  as  God 
the  Creator!  The  Spirit  of  God,  consecrating  the  in- 
animate elements,  **  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters," 
and  thus  made  itself  successively  present  to  all  the 
heaving  mass ;  surely  we  might  trust  that  the  intimacy 
of  operation,  shadowed  in  this  language,  would  be 
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more  perfectly  realized,  when  the  agent  had  become 
the  Spirit  of  holiness,  infusing  the  harmony  of  a  diviner 
life,  even  "the  law  of  the  Spirit  oflife^'  into  the  darker 
chaos  of  the  souL  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
union  which  has  such  an  agent  and  such  an  object  as 
this, — the  agent  an  Almighty  Spirit,  the  object^  the  re- 
novation of  a  lost  soul  unto  the  image  and  eternal  com- 
panionship of  Christ, — we  may  well  conclude  that  no- 
thing remote  can  reach  it ;  that  the  new  creation,  to  be 
wrought  at  all,  must  be  wrought  as  an  energy,  and  an 
abiding  inseparable  energy;  that,  as  the  life  of  nature 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  principle  permanent  and  in- 
ward, so  is  the  life  of  grace ;  that  men  must  not  only 
be  subject  to  the  Spirit,  but  "Aav^the  Spirit;"  that  the 
drawing  of  the  Father  must  be,  not  by  outward  com- 
pulsions, but  by  inward  attractions ;  and  the  promise, 
not  to  "  guide"  us  only,  but  to  **  put  a  new  Spirit 
within  us." 

When,  from  general  reasonings  of  this  kind,  that 
tend  to  remove  apparent  obstacles  and  predispose  for 
the  conviction,  we  pass  to  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
we  discover  the  clearest  intimations  that  the  new 
creation  does  consist  of,  or  arise  out  of,  this  glorious 
element  added  to  our  nature,  and  permanently,  appro- 
priately our's.  Some  of  these  have  been  already  no- 
ticed, and  many  must,  to  such  hearers  as  I  address, 
have  been  suggested  by  the  mere  course  of  the  argu- 
ment. A  few  brief  considerations  may  direct  and 
quicken  the  current  of  your  own  subsequent  reflec- 
tions. I  do  not  pretend  to  exhaust  the  subject,  but 
simply  to  set  you  thinking  on  it. 

1.  We  find  the*  spiritual  recipiency  of  Christ  con- 
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stantly  represented  as  truly  a  recipiency,  in  distinctioA 
from  an  operation  merely  external ;  sometimes  by  such 
phrases  as  the  "  dwelling  of  Christ  by  faith,"  the  "  be- 
ing filled"  with  His  fulness,  the  possessing  "  Him  in  us 
as  we  are  in  Him,"  and  innumerable  others,  referring 
directly  either  to  Christ,  or  to  the  Spirit  as  His  gift ; 
sometimes  by  a  peculiar  body  of  metaphors  appropri* 
ated  (as  a  kind  of  verbal  sacraments)  to  the  mystery, 
such  as  those  of  the  **  living  water,"  and  the  *'  bread  of 
life,"  or  "  living  bread  which  cometh  down  from  hea- 
ven," the  flesh  and  blood  to  be  eaten  and  drank ;  the 
receiving  and  incorporation  of  nutriment  being  the 
most  interior,  and  permanent,  and  necessary  of  physical 
processes,  at  once  blending  itself  with  the  body  by 
assimilation,  and  modifying  its  entire  condition  by  its 
own  salutary  qualities,  increasing  the  substance  of  the 
body,  yet  undistinguishable  from  it  by  the  closest  in- 
spection. The  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  is, 
indeed,  decisive  of  the  point;  and  those  whose  fasti- 
dious criticism  is  impatient  of  mystery  in  the  story  of 
a  communion  between  man  and  his  incomprehensible 
Creator,  would  do  well  to  remember,  that  it  was  at  this 
discourse  that  ^'  many  of  His  disciples  went  back  and 
walked  no  more  with  Him,"  while  the  happy  faith  of  a 
Peter,  whose  understanding  could  soar  no  higher  than 
their's,  upon  a  point  which  levels  the  intellect  of  a 
Newton  and  of  an  infant,  was  enabled  to  cry,  "  Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eter 
nal  life !" 

2.  But  metaphors,  realized  in  actions,  are  still  more 
expressive ;  and  in  tlie  Eucharistic  sacrament  is  perpe- 
tuated an  image  of  the  great  gift  of  the  Gospel  sanctifi- 
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cation,  which  no  man  can  misconceive  ;  an  image,  the 
value  of  which,  for  my  present  purpose,  is  altogether 
independent  of  any  particular  opinion  as  to  the  blessing 
attached  to  the  rite  itself.  How  far  soever  that  holy  sa- 
crament be  exalted  or  depressed,  the  living  allegory  of 
the  rite  still  evidences  the  point  now  at  issue ;  that  the 
grace  abides  internally,  and  that,  through  whatever  in- 
strumentality,  it  consists  in  a  true  incorporation  of 
Christ  with  our  human  nature. 

3.  The  same  principle  is  at  least  recognised  in  those 
parables  which  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  God  within 
us,  or  the  blessing  won  and  offered  by  Christ,  under 
the  figure  of  a  seed  sown  by  a  celestial  husbandman, 
of  a  plant  planted  by  the  Father,  of  the  internal  com- 
munication of  vegetable  life  from  vine  to  branches,  of 
a  hidden  treasure,  of  an  intrusted  talent,  of  a  holy 
leaven.  It  forms  the  very  soul  of  that  prayer  with 
which  our  Lord  solemnly  closed  His  ministry,  and  in 
which  His  anxious  heart  fondly  viewed  the  Church  as 
He  would  have  it. 

4.  But  perhaps,  above  all,  the  reality  of  this  divine 
presence,  permanently  lodged  in  the  soul,  is  illustrated 
by  the  contrasted  cases  of  demoniacal  possession  and 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  spirit.  We  have  seen  that 
the  original  inhabitancy  of  man  by  the  evil  spirit  was 
followed  (as  its  remedy,  and  doubtless  its  only  possible 
remedy)  by  the  divine  Incarnation.  Now  it  is  surely 
remarkable  that,  at  nearly  the  same  period,  each  of 
these  combinations  of  a  strange  element  with  human 
nature  (the  evil  excited  into  intenser  activity  by  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Perfection  of  Holiness  im- 
personated in  Christ)  should  have  manifested  itself  in 
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the  subjects  of  Satan  and  the  regenerate  of  Grod,  in 
visible  proofs ;  the  Satanic  in  the  public  extraordinary 
presence  of  evil  spirits  from  hell;  the  divine  in  the 
public  extraordinary  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
heaven.  As  then  the  one  was  the  real  introduction  of 
a  distinct  element  into  our  nature,  so  likewise  was  the 
other ;  as  the  possession  by  demons  was  the  outward 
and  temporary  exhibition  of  a  secret  and  perpetual 
indwelling,  so  was  the  preternatural  energy  of  the 
Spirit,  in  the  apostolic  age,  a  pledge  and  proof  of  His 
real  inherency,  as  a  spirit  of  perpetual  guidance  and 
abiding  love.  Views  like  these,  of  the  true  soiirce  of 
human  vice  and  virtue  since  the  fall,  seem  constantly 
discoverable  in  the  early  Church,  and  were  conspicu- 
ously marked  in  the  form  of  exorcism  accompanying 
Baptism,  a  form  whose  spirit  is  preserved  in  that  inter- 
rogatory of  our  Ritual,  which  demands  the  solemn  re- 
nunciation of  the  devU  and  his  works.  It  is,  further, 
highly  probable  that,  since  the  era  of  the  Incarnation 
of  Christ,  both  the  antagonist  powers  have  increased 
in  energy  by  nearly  parallel  augmentations.  Undoub^ 
edly  this  is  the  true  reason  why  the  greatest  of  revolu- 
tions in  the  spiritual  history  of  man  has  as  yet  produced 
effects  so  disproportionate  to  its  dignity  and  to  pro- 
phetic promise.  This  supposition  also  illustrates  a  veiy 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  most  fearful  exhibitions  of  hu- 
man vice,  since  the  Christian  era,  have  notoriously  had 
relation  to  religion ;  being  either  internal  corruptions  or 
external  assaults  ;  either  such  terrific  manifestations 
within  the  Church  as  the  Roman  Inquisition,  or  against 
it,  as  the  infidel  Revolution  of  the  last  centur}\  It  is 
obvious  that  this  character  and  cast  of  human  crime, 
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which  iinbelievers  exult  in  proclaiming  tx)  be  peculiar 
to  the  times  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  betrays  a 
special  concentration  of  the  whole  armament  of  dark- 
ness upon  a  single  point,  the  victory  and  kingdom  of 
Christ.  And  thus,  if  the  stability  of  the  Church  be  an 
evidence  on  the  one  hand,  its  misfortunes  are  scarcely 
less  an  evidence  on  the  other ! 

On  the  whole,  then,  and  to  conclude  this  part  of  the 
subject,  whether  we  regard  the  divine  presence  of  Christ 
Himself  as  necessarily  requiring  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit,  or  the  equally  divine  presence  of  that  Holy  Spirit 
in  person  as  the  gift  of  Christ,  and  in  Him  the  hidden 
source  of  every  godly  motion  in  man,  we  can  see,  upon 
large  and  general  grounds,  that  we  arc  warranted  in 
joyfiilly  recognising  a  double  blessing  appropriate  to 
our  Christian  calling ;  we  can  see  that  He  who  said  "  I 
will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to  you," 
and  a  little  after,  **  the  Comforter  whom  /  will  send 
unto  you  shall  testify  of  me,"  has  truly  fulfilled  both 
promises, — the  promise  of  coming  and  the  promise  of 
sending  ;  we  can  see  that  the  Third  Person  of  the 
blessed  Trinity  is  no  superfluous  agent  in  this  work  of 
preparatory  salvation,  but  hath  His  office  distinct,  His 
credentials  authentic,  His  work  in  the  Church  perma- 
nent as  evil  itself,  because  to  it  permanently  counter- 
active, and  more  permanent  than  evil,  because  eternally 
surviving  as  the  inward  principle  of  the  life  of  glory, 
when  the  powers  of  evil  shall  have  been  finally  des- 
troyed. 

in.  Upon  the  third  division  of  our  general  subject, 
little  time  is  now  left  to  speak.  A  very  few  remarks 
must  suffice  for  the  present.     As  the  text  has  invited 
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us  to  consider  the  propriety  of  the  government  of  the 
Church  by  an  invisible  head,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  Paraclete,  in  conducting 
the  work,  so  now  we  have,  for  our  brief  contemplation, 
the  propriety  of  the  departure  as  the  condition  of  the 
gift :  "  i)r  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you." 

It  is  clear  that  our  Lord  here  speaks  of  His  ascension 
to  the  Father,  as  the  departure  which  was  necessarily 
to  precede  the  advent  of  the  Comforter.  Some  diffi- 
culty, however,  intervenes,  when  we  remember  a  so- 
lemn consignment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  appears 
to  have  occurred  previous  to  the  exaltation  of  our 
Lord.  The  "  receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost"  of  John^  xx. 
22,  seems  to  have  been  a  pledge  of  the  gift  to  come, 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  referring  it  visibly  to  Christ 
as  its  source ;  and,  at  all  events,  had  its  principal  rela- 
tion to  the  transmission  of  spiritual  authority^  as  appears 
evident  from  the  context.  Indeed  from  the  absence, 
which  the  Evangelist  notes,  of  one  of  the  Apostles  dur- 
ing this  interview,  we  may  collect  that  no  internal  en- 
dowment was  here  communicated,  as  our  Lord  would 
scarcely  select,  for  the  bestowal  of  an  inward  blessing, 
common  to  all  His  missionaries,  an  occasion  when  "they 
were"  not  "all  with  one  accord  in  one  place ;"  while  the 
absence  of  a  member  would  not  affect  the  force  of  an 
emblematic  signification,  either  of  a  blessing  to  come, 
or  of  authority  appertaining  to  the  apostolic  character. 
In  Luke,  xxiv.  49,  he  speaks  in  the  present,  yet  trans- 
fers the  purport  to  the  future:  ''Behold,  I  send  the  pro- 
mise of  my  Father  upon  you,  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on 
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high.*'  Yet  I  think  it  beautifully  observable  (as  mark- 
ing the  inevitable  connexion  between  Christ's  triumph, 
inaU  its  decrees,  and  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  His  peo- 
ple) that  the  enlightenment  seems  to  have  faintly  begun 
on  the  very  day  of  His  Resurrection  ;  the  twilight  is 
already  visible  of  the  noontide  to  come.  "  Did  not  our 
hearts  bum  within  tis,  while  He  talked  with  us  by  the 
way?"  said  the  two  travellers  to  Emmaus.  The  same 
day  at  eve  He  was  among  the  eleven,  and  He  "  opened 
their  understandings,  that  they  might  understand  the 
Scriptures."  Yet,  to  evince  that  the  fulness  of  the  en- 
dowment was  not  yet  come,  we  find  that  at  His  appear- 
ance in  Galilee  (probably  His  eighth  recorded  mani- 
festation) '*some  doubted ;"  and  though  during  the  forty 
days  of  His  resurrection  life  He  spoke,  as  St.  Luke  tells 
us,  "  of  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,"  yet, 
even  as  He  was  about  to  ascend,  thoughts  were  uttered 
that  betrayed  how  much  of  earth  still  lingered  in  their 
conceptions  of  that  kingdom :  **  They  asked  of  Him,  say- 
ing, Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  king- 
dom to  Israel  ?"  He  rose,  and,  in  the  attitude  of  bles- 
sing, vanished  from  their  sight ;  and  even  then  it  is 
scarcely  fanciful  to  say  we  seem  to  discover  another 
stage  of  spiritual  progress,  as  if  the  heart  already  rose 
as  its  centre  of  divine  attraction  drew  it  with  itself  to- 
wards heaven :  "  They  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great 
joy,  and  were  continually  in  the  temple  praising  and 
blessing  God^  But  when  the  gift — the  long  promised, 
the  transcendent  gift — itself  appeared,  how  sudden, 
how  ineffably  glorious  is  the  change!  The  momentous 
day  is  come  and  past,  and  then  for  the  outburst  not  of 
light  only  but  of  lovel     It  is  not  that  the  fishermen  of 
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Galilee  are  calmly  solving  the  problem  of  man; — it  is 
not  that  Peter,  who  just  now  denied,  in  abject  terror, 
a  persecuted  master,  stands  forth  the  majestic  teacher 
of  a  world,  and  announces,  through  a  vista  of  tears  and 
blood,  the  true  character  of  that  very  fact  with  which 
not  many  days  before  he  had  trembled  to  avow  himself 
remotely  connected :  "  Jesus,  being  delivered  by  the  de- 
terminate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have 
taken  J  and  by  wicked  Jiands  have  crucified  and  slain:" — 
it  is  not  here  I  love  to  read  the  Spirit  of  the  ascended 
Saviour,  though  this  is  surely  wonderful.  Deeper  and 
holier  is  the  wonder  with  which  the  Christian  eye  be- 
holds the  "Comforter"  of  all  ages,  the  abiding  Spirit  of 
peace  and  love,  the  Paraclete  of  the  heart,  revealed 
in  the  simple  narrative  that  follows,  and  that  almost 
eclipses  the  miraculous  speech  of  an  Apostle  with  the 
life  of  three  thousand  brethren:  "  And  all  that  believed 
had  all  things  common  ;  and  sold  their  possessions  and 
goods,  and  parted  them  to  ail  men  as  every  man  had 
need!" 

The  true  nature  or  ultimate  ground  of  the  connexion 
which  subsisted  between  the  Ascension  of  Christ  into 
heaven,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enrich 
the  Church,  is,  of  course,  to  us  quite  incomprehensible. 
The  economy  of  the  spiritual  world  being  as  certainly 
regulated  by  immutable  laws  of  divine  wisdom  as  that 
of  the  world  of  sensible  experience,  we  may  conceive 
the  one  event  as  necessary  a  pre-condition  to  the  other, 
as  the  members  of  any  physical  sequence  whatever. 
And  when  we  remember  the  limits  of  our  knowledge 
in  the  latter  case,  we  need  not  be  much  surprised  at 
our  ignorance  in  the  former.  In  both  alike  we  can  but 
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observe  the  facts,  and  compare  them  with  others  that 
resemble  or  seem  to  resemble ;  both  alike,  and  both 
equally,  are  bottomed  in  mystery.  To  observe  simila- 
rities and  harmonies  in  truths  themselves  mysterious, 
is,  therefore,  legitimate,  or  physical  science  itself  is  not 
legitimate.  Observe,  then,  how  some  of  these  spiri- 
tual representations  seem  to  wear  the  same  expression, 
as  if  different  embodyings  of  one  common  fundamental 
idea. 

No  one,  whose  inmost  spirit  has  been  busy  with  the 
NewTe8tament,can  fail  to  be  aware,  that  there  is  every- 
where a  profound  community,  or  even  identity,  of  na- 
ture, intimated,  between  the  heavenly  world  itself,  and 
a  state  of  spiritual-mindedness  on  earth,  altogether  tran- 
scending the  mere  notion  of  recompense  or  sequel.  It 
is  as  if  heaven  itself  was  already,  though  faintly,  rea- 
lized in  the  soul ;  and  that  some  rather  accidental  than 
essential  obstacle  delayed  its  consummation  ;  as  if  the 
sanctified  spirit  were  there,  but,  from  a  temporary  defect 
of  vision,  could  not  sec  or  enjoy  it.  A  local  and  bo- 
dily change  is,  indeed,  announced,  but  in  terms  so  vague 
as  to  bafile  all  conjecture  as  to  its  real  nature  or  amount; 
while  it  is  everywhere  so  inwoven  with  a  spiritual  ele- 
ment, as  to  give  a  manifest  predominance  to  the  latter, 
and  that  latter  not  geneincaUy  distinguishable  from  the 
principle  of  present  holiness.  Now  if  a  connexion  so 
intimate  do  subsist  between  the  two  departments  of  the 
great  empire  of  grace,  which  yet  are  separated,  and  the 
one  to  the  other  subordinate,  it  seems  highly  consistent, 
to  say  no  more,  that  tlie  particular  mode  of  connexion 
now  contemplated  should  be  found  to  obtain;  that  the 
ground  or  principle  of  the  one  should  emanate  directly 
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from  the  other;  that  that  seed  should  be  issued  originally 
from  heaven,  which  is  to  flower  here  as  heaven's  image, 
and  to  bear  its  immortal  fruits  in  heaven's  own  climate; 
that  the  perfect  should  impregnate  the  imperfect  unto 
the  fulness  of  its  own  perfection  ;  that  Christ,  our  me- 
diator,  representative,  and  head,  should,  in  the  celestial 
state  of  being,  and  in  it  only,  be  capacitated  to  obtain 
that  celestial  element,  which,  urged  downwards,  was  to 
pervade,  and,  by  its  upward  tendency,  to  elevate.  His 
earthly  body.  But  again,  among  the  glimpses  of  the 
divine  economy  that  we  gain  in  revelation,  we  seem 
to  observe  that  the  mysterious  friend  of  man  is  repre- 
sented as  in  everything  preparing  the  way  for  the  pro- 
gress of  His  Church,  from  stage  to  stage  of  its  course, 
until  at  length  it  have  touched  the  very  throne,  on  which 
it  shall  behold  Him  already  seated.  It  is  the  appro- 
priate function  of  the  "  Captain  of  Salvation,"  to  be 
ever  in  the  front  rank  of  the  march  of  suffering  and  of 
glory  ;  of  the  army  of  the  cross,  to  cover  the  ground 
that  He  has  left.  The  point  under  consideration  is 
visibly  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  this  law.  Christ, 
having  reached  His  goal,  and  not  till  then,  bequeaths 
to  His  followers  the  graces  that  invested  His  own 
earthly  course;  the  ascending  Elijah  leaves  His  mantle 
behind  Him.  It  is  only  an  extension  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple, that,  the  declared  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  to 
complete  the  image  of  Christ  in  every  faithful  follower, 
by  effecting  in  this  world  a  spiritual  death  and  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension, — a  point  attested  in  every  apostolic 
epistle, — the  image  could  not  be  stamped  until  the  rea- 
lity had  been  wholly  accomplished ;  the  divine  artist 
could  not  fitly  descend  to  make  the  copy,  before  the 
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entire  original  had  been  provided.  The  sacred  writers, 
again,  represent  a  connexion  between  these  great 
events,  of  another  kind;  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  fruit 
of  a  victory,  and  dispensed  as  the  gift  of  triumph ;  it 
ought  not,  then,  to  be  given,  till  the  triumph  was  con- 
summated by  the  entrance  into  glory;  it  could  not  be 
given,  till  the  victory  was  publicly  evidenced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  living  sacrifice — priest  and  victor — 
in  the  presence  of  the  expectant  Father,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  kingdom  foUowing  naturally  and  imme- 
diately on  the  recognised  defeat  of  the  power  of  evil, 
by  the  principle  of  righteousness  incarnate  in  Christ. 
They  speak,  too,  though  briefly  and  dimly,  of  a  double 
work  of  advocacy,  of  a  "  high  priest  who  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us,"  of  a  "  spirit  interceding  on 
our  behalf  with  unutterable  groanings;"  and  these,  per- 
haps, must  rightly  belong  to  distinct  spheres  of  being, 
holding  their  offices  in  the  worlds  of  happiness  and  of 
trial  respectively,  and  in  the  very  distinction  substan- 
tially uniting  them.  All  these  things,  exhibiting,  in 
various  aspects,  the  cardinal  truth  of  the  text,  '*  the 
Comforter  comes  not  unless  I  depart,"  are,  doubtless, 
linked  by  an  invisible  bond,  and  resolve  into  some 
common  idea  which  rests  upon  the  very  essence  of  the 
spiritual  itself.  They  are  all  developments,  in  difierent 
forms,  some  nearer,  some  more  remote,  of  that  primary 
principle  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  makes  man 
capable  of  exaltation,  through  the  exaltation  of  his 
nature  in  a  divine  representative.  We  cannot  follow 
every  step  that  conducts  them  to  their  last  original, 
but  we  can  see  in  them  all  the  traces  of  a  common  de- 
scent ;  we  catch  them  as  fragmentary  glimpses  of  one 
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vast  and  harmonious  system,  whose  remote  connexions 
and  dependencies  retreat  from  the  eye  into  fathomless, 
impenetrable  mystery. 

But^  if  "  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our 
God,"  "those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  to  us  and 
to  our  children  for  ever."  The  great  fiicts,  with  which 
I  have  engaged  you,  are  equally  true,  however  we  ex- 
plain their  mutual  bearing;  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
precious  inheritance  of  faith  is  independent  of  the  suc- 
cess of  human  speculation.  It  is  certain  that  we  live 
under  a  government  all-seeing  but  unseen;  that  Christ 
is  still  among  us  in  Himself  and  by  his  Spirit;  that  He 
disappeared  from  the  eye,  as  the  condition  of  descend- 
ing with  a  new  power  into  the  heart.  These  things 
are  the  blessed  objects  of  our  faith  and  hope,  whether 
we  can  see  or  not  see  their  reciprocal  correspondencies. 
It  is  certain  that  we  possess  our  Lord,  by  a  presence 
more  real  and  more  intimate  than  he  enjoyed,  who  '*  lay 
in  the  bosom  of  Jesus."  "  Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of 
glory,"  abides  with  power  and  vitality,  such  as  his  bo- 
dily presence  never  diflFused.  "  He  hath  ascended  up 
far  above  all  heavens,"  but  it  is  "  that  he  might^  all 
things.^^  In  designating  his  Church  the  •'  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  and  "of  God,"  does  he  not  himself  blend  in  one 
wondrous  transit,  his  passage  into  the  highest  heavens, 
and  into  this  lower  province  of  the  same  heavenly  em- 
pire ?  That  that  mysterious  translation  was  gradual  is 
certain,  from  many  expressions  relating  to  it;  for  aught 
we  can  tell,  it  was  accomplished  not  till  the  very  day 
and  hour  of  the  Pentecostal  visitation  ;  so  that  at  the 
same  instant  the  glory  of  His  presence  might  be  filling 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  spreading  into  this  outward 
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earthly  sanctuary  of  the  universal  temple.  It  is  because 
of  this  double  immanence,  that  His  very  offices  in  hea- 
ven, intercessory  and  commemorative,  are  discharged 
by  His  Spirit  in  the  Church,  heaven's  earthly  province. 
Does  He  intercede  with  the  Father  on  the  throne  of 
His  glory  ?  Even  so  is  He  present  and  busy  with  the 
two  or  three  gathered  in  his  name  for  prayer ;  even  so 
does  His  Spirit  intercede  with  unspoken  groanings  in 
the  inmost  heart  of  a  suffering  disciple.  Does  he  make 
mention  of  His  sacrifice,  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  guilty 
the  obedience  unto  death?  Even  so  the  Spirit-guided 
Church,  in  the  most  solemn  rite  of  all  her  services, — 
even  so  the  Spirit-guided  heart,  in  those  hourly  appeals 
that  "  make  mention  of  His  righteousness  only."  He  is 
gone,  but  whither  ?  Into  the  spiritual  world  ?  Into  the 
spirits  of  His  elect,  then,  for  these  are  an  integral  por- 
tion of  that  world.  He  has  abandoned  a  visible,  to 
assume  an  invisible  throne.  "  It  is  expedient  that  He 
go  away,"  for  thus  He  is  more  blessedly,  more  divinely 
cur's.  The  presence  to  sense  has  passed  into  the  pre- 
sence in  spirit ;  but  the  presence  Usdf  h&8  never  ceased, 
it  has  but  deepened  and  closed  around  us.  Reason 
(we  have  seen)  denies  not  the  possibility,  revelation 
pronounces  the  certainty,  of  this  mystical  abiding, — the 
source  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  the  fundamental  idea 
(as  I  believe)  of  all  true  Christian  theology.  Let  it  be 
our  prayer,  that  the  sense  of  such  a  gift  may  move  us  to 
watchfulness,  purity,  and  godly  fear  ;  that  we  may  feel 
ourselves  holy  things  set  apart  for  the  uses  of  heaven, 
vessels  of  grace  in  the  temple  of  our  God.  Since  that 
temple  was  built  on  earth  every  sin  became  sacrilege. 
Who  shall  dare  pollute  the  body  that  Christ  has  ho- 
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noured  by  His  adoption  ?  Who  shall  dare  stain  the 
soul  that  Christ  glorifies  with  His  presence  ?  We 
Christians  live  in  a  new  world,  breathe  a  new  air; 
other  suns  are  those  by  which  we  see,  other  voices  are 
those  we  hear.  We  dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  us ; 
this  is  our  world,  we  ask  none  else  ;  this  is  the  sub- 
stance of  our  hope  here,  as  it  is  to  be  the  substance  of 
our  heaven  hereafter.  Heed  then,  my  beloved  bre- 
thren, earnestly  heed,  your  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus; 
glory  in  it,  for  angels  cannot  match  it !  Guard  it,  for 
it  is  the  envy  of  demons  !  Live  in  it,  for  it  is  the  source 
and  principle  of  your  immortaUty  !  Remember,  with 
trembling  joy  remember,  that  Christ,  in  all  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  Godhead,  "  is  in  you,  if  ye  be  not 
reprobates ;" — "for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  Uving  Grod, 
as  God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in 
them  ;  and  I  vrill  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my 
people  !" 


SERMON  XXII. 


THE  FAITH  THAT  COMETH  BY  HEARING. 

PREACHED  FOR  TB£  NATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB  CHILDREN  OF  THE  POOR  IN  IRELAND. 


Rom.  X.  14. 
HiAJD  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard. 

npHERE  is  but  one  conceivable  answer  to  this  ques- 
-*-  tion  in  its  large  and  general  sense ;  in  that  sense 
•which  was  pertinent  to  the  Apostle's  argument  Belief 
is  impossible,  where  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  belief;  the  body  cannot 
digest  without  nutriment  to  engage  its  digestive  func- 
tion ;  the  mind  cannot  believe  without  facts  and  pro- 
positions to  occupy  its  believing  faculty.  "  Faith  com- 
eth,"  then,  "  by  hearing,"  as  truly  as  "  hearing  cometh 
by" — arise th  out  of  and  pre-supposeth — "  the  word 
(or  utterance)  of  God."  The  voice  of  Grod,  the  hear- 
ing of  man,  the  consequent  belief, — are  the  three  neces- 
sarily successive  links  in  the  golden  chain  of  revealed 
salvation.  Sever  the  continuity  of  any  two,  and  the 
electric  spark  cannot  be  transferred  across  the  interval. 
From  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  to  the  ear  of  man, 
from  the  ear  to  the  heart, — is  the  luminous  pathway  of 
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the  Spirit.    **  How  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ?' 

I  speak  this  day,  however,  for  an  Institution,  which 
is  one  of  many  that  have  ventured  to  solve  this  problem 
in  its  more  limited  and  literal  sense.  The  happy  in- 
genuity of  benevolence  has  conquered  a  difficulty  so 
great,  that  an  Apostle  employed  it  to  symbolize  an 
impossibility.  Patient  observation  quickened  by  love 
has  devised  means  to  open  a  channel  of  natural  com- 
munication between  heaven  and  these  desolate  hearts. 
It  has  wrought  out  a  system  of  supplementary  organs 
for  receiving  and  uttering  blessings.  The  age  of  minir 
cles  being  past.  Christian  charity,  animating  the  intel- 
lect to  new  energies,  has  stepped  in  to  occupy  their 
place;  and  though  no  ardour  of  charity,  no  potency  of 
science,  can  say,  with  the  great  Physician,  "  thou  dumb 
and  deaf  spirit,  come  out  of  him !"  they,  nevertheless, 
can  rob  that  spirit  of  his  deadliest  sting,  abridge  his 
gloomy  prerogatives,  and  startle  his  silent  empire  with 
the  triumphant  message  of  salvation !  Under  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  incomparable  art,  wonders  are  achieved, 
of  whose  ultimate  value  eternity  alone  shall  tell  the 
amount.  The  slumbering  spirit,  bom  in  that  slumber, 
awakes  to  unsuspected  facilities.  There  is,  as  it  were, 
a  mental  creation  renewed.  Originally  capacitated  for 
the  skies,  it  starts  into  knowing  itself  immortal;  the 
soul,  so  long  a  voiceless  desert,  is  a  desert  no  more,  for 
lo !  *'  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  that  wilderness,  pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  Lord !  make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  oiu*  God !" 

These  are  great  achievements,  they  are  an  honour 
alike  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart  of  man.  Exe- 
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cuted  in  behalf  of  any  class  of  sufferers,  they  would  be 
interesting  and  admirable.  Executed  for  the  poor,  the 
helpless,  and  the  orphan,  they  are  godlike.  They  pre- 
sent multiplied  images  of  Him,  who  "  went  about  doing 
good,''  and  whose  chosen  objects  of  charity  were  those 
whom  the  world  had  rejected ;  whose  divine  specific 
was  tendered  to  those,  to  whom  the  resources  of  me- 
dical art  were  unable  to  offer  any  word  of  comfort,  and 
cared  not  to  offer  it,  if  they  could.  Christianity  is  the 
foundation  of  these  blessings,  not  less  truly  because 
often  circuitously  and  indirectly;  and  verifies,  in  innu- 
merable ways  of  unsuspected  influence  over  the  tem- 
poral state  of  man,  that  she  has  indeed,  in  proportion 
to  her  extension  in  the  world,  "  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  w,"  as  well  as  "  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
Even  those  who  are  Christians  more  in  profession  than 
principle,  who,  though  within  the  walls  of  the  Chris- 
tian temple,  worship  only  in  its  outer  courts,  cannot 
help  owning  a  sympathy  with  the  success  of  Christian 
labours.  This  divine  visitant  has  softened  the  univer- 
sal temper,  and  made  benevolence  attractive  even  to 
those,  who  are  little  influenced  by  the  peculiar  motives 
she  suggests.  The  light  is  reflected  to  numbers,  who 
unhappily  withdraw  themselves  from  the  cheering  ra- 
diance of  its  directer  beams.  The  very  hem  of  Christ's 
garment  had  virtue ;  and  a  kind  of  derived  and  transi- 
tory blessedness  seems  to  hover  around  even  the  re- 
motest thing  connected  with  that  Church,  which  is  His 
mystical  and  earthly  body.  When  Isaiah  "saw  the 
Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne  high  and  lifted  up,"  *'  His 
train  filled  the  temple ;"  even  now  His  image  cannot 
be  drawn  down  from  heaven,  and  realized  on  earth  in 
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holiness,  without  filling  its  temporary  habitation  with 
a  retinue  of  blessings.  Men  become  habitually,  and  at 
length  almost  instinctively,  benevolent,  from  the  happy 
contagion  of  example.  If  they  cannot  sympathize  with 
the  heavenly,  they  can  appreciate  the  earthly,  aims 
of  charity;  and  those  who  feel  but  a  feeble  interest  in 
Christian  enterprises,  under  their  spiritual  aspect,  can- 
not but  own  the  work  a  noble  one,  that  labours  to 
lighten  man's  heavy  inheritance  of  worldly  woe. 

But  the  solemn  duties  of  this  place  and  occasion  de- 
mand that  I  should  present  to  you  this  matter,  mainly 
in  its  connexion  with  the  eternal  world ;  and  though  I 
am  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect  it  from  all,  I  trust 
that  in  the  congregation  I  now  address  I  shall  not  be 
without  numbers,  who  can  feel  such  connexions  to  be, 
practically,  the  most  important  of  any.  I  trust  that  there 
are  among  you  many,  to  whom  the  thankful  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  '*  inestimable  love  in  the  redemp> 
tion  of  the  world,"  is  more  than  the  mechanical  ex- 
pression of  the  lips ;  who  perpetually  and  profoimdly 
feel,  that  the  gift  of  Christ  Jesus  to  sinners  is  the 
master  mercy  of  God  to  man ;  that  the  surrender  of  a 
universe  to  our  enjoyment  could  not  have  competed 
with  the  surrender  of  Himself  its  Author ;  nor  the  be- 
stowal of  ten  thousand  faculties  impossessed  before, 
with  as  many  thousand  objects  to  engage  them,  rival 
the  value  of  that  unspeakable  union,  by  which  He  lifts 
us  to  share  the  throne  of  His  glory,  now  in  hope,  and 
hereafter  in  reality.  The  weight  of  a  Christian  argu- 
ment, heavy  and  oppressive  to  so  many,  by  such  is  joy- 
iully  borne ;  for  to  them  it  is  only  a  new  excursion 
through  their  accustomed  regions  of  thought ;  it  is  only 
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telling  over,  in  a  new  form  of  computation,  their  che- 
rished treasures ;  it  is  only  contemplating,  under  new 
effects  of  light  and  shadow,  the  old  and  well-known 
Bceneiy  of  their  dearest  affections. 

^*  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of 
God."  I  shall  dare  to  plead  for  these  destitute  ap- 
plicants, but  on  groimds  that  reach  the  basis  of  all 
Gospel  truth. 

And  perhaps  I  cannot  better  introduce  the  train  of 
observation,  with  which  I  would  now  engage  you,  than 
by  relating,  in  simple  phrase,  how  it  originated. 

At  the  period  when  I  received  the  request  of  the 
Committee  of  this  Institution,  that  I  would  undertake 
to  represent  their  case  to  you  this  day,  it  happened 
that  I  had  just  finished  the  perusal  of  a  work,  by  one  of 
the  most  influential  thinkers  on  the  Continent,  in  which 
it  was  attempted  to  be  proved,  and  imquestionably 
argued  with  great  plausibility,  that  our  religion  (in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  understood  and  taught) 
was  not  only  absolutely  inefficient  for  the  moral  ad- 
vancement of  man,  but  in  a  high  degree  an  obstacle  to 
his  real  improvement.  Not,  indeed,  because  the  reli- 
gion was  radically  false,  but  because  it  was  misimder- 
stood  by  the  great  mass  of  its  upholders.  The  true 
millennium  of  our  faith,  he  maintains,  can  only  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  gradual  and  at  length  total  extraction  of 
everything  mysterious  from  the  system  (by  which  is 
meant  every  one  of  its  peculiarities),  and  the  retention 
merely  of  its  simple  code  of  rigorous  morality;  this 
too  to  be  preserved,  not  because  revealed  from  heaven, 
but  because  coincident  with  the  dictates  of  enlightened 
reason.     This  adversary,  you  perceive,  is  no  philoso- 
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phical  voluptuary  (such  as  our  religion  has  had  so 
often  to  encounter),  no  logical  justifier  of  sensuality, 
who  (in  the  words  of  the  royal  preacher)  "  seeks  to 
give  his  heart  unto  wine,  yet  acquainting  himself  with 
wisdom."  Not  at  all.  Satan  is  now  the  "  angel  of  light," 
and  reasons  as  such.  This  author,  the  patriarch  of  ra- 
tionalism, professes  (and  I  beUeve  sincerely,  with  the 
sincerity  of  profound  self-deception)  no  object,  but  the 
moral  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the  purification  of  Chris- 
tianity to  its  designed  perfection.  His  views  (which 
are  those  of  a  vast  party  on  the  Continent,  and,  I  fear, 
an  increasing  party  in  Britain)  are  professedly  directed 
not  to  degrade,  but  to  elevate,  not  to  relax,  but  tighten, 
the  bonds  of  duty.  And  when  he  assails  the  historical 
foimdations  of  our  religion,  and  the  very  notion  of  a 
historical  religion,  as  capable  of  imiversal  dissemination 
or  influence,  he  believes  himself  zealously  labouring  to 
remove  a  dangerous  obstacle  to  that  high  and  holy  con- 
summation. 

I  laid  aside  the  volume,  at  the  moment  touched,  it 
might  be,  more  than  I  would  to  myself  admit,  by  the 
boldness  and  power  of  its  statements ;  and  I  took  up 
the  circular  with  its  Ust  of  sixty  desolate  beings,  many 
of  them  orphans  of  father  and  mother,  all  of  them  the 
orphans  of  nature,  whom  I  was  asked  to  present  to 
your  charity.  Alas !  I  thought,  if  the  representations 
of  this  party  be  true,  if  the  Christianity  we  commonly 
preach  be  but  the  cumbrous  vehicle  of  a  few  proposi- 
tions, which  are  originally  engraven  upon  the  soul, — a 
figurative  embellishment,  that  obscures,  not  illustrates, 
the  bright  simplicity  of  truth, — a  scaffolding,  meant  only 
to  assist  in  the  structure  of  a  moral  character,  and  re- 
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moved  when  that  is  completed, — a  parable,  scarcely 
adapted  for  children,  but  certainly  below  the  wants  of 
men,— a  superannuated  machinery,  useful  enough  in  its 
day,  but  too  unwieldy  for  modem  refinement; — if  this  be 
so,  how  can  I  accept  such  an  office  as  this,  in  the  sense  in 
which  alone  it  should  be  accepted  by  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel?  How  can  I,  if  this  be  indeed  the  substance  of 
that  teaching  of  Christ,  which  I  have  been  appointed 
to  assist  in  perpetuating,  labour  to  impress  upon  an 
auditory  the  propriety  of  assisting  those,  who  make  it 
their  business  to  intrude  these  needless  mysteries  upon 
the  lonely  minds  of  their  imhappy  pupils  and  victims  ? 
May  not  they,  may  not  at  least  the  enlightened  few 
among  such  an  auditory,  reply,  "Why  persecute  these 
poor  children  with  profitless  perplexities  ?  What  con- 
cern have  they  with  the  marvels  of  a  strange  Jewish 
story  of  near  two  thousand  years  ago?  These  are  the 
luxuries  of  learned  ease ;  they  may  suit  the  elaborate 
education  of  the  wealthy;  but  as  for  these  hapless 
beings,  mutilated  in  half  their  faculties,  the  Gospel  of 
nature  is  enough  for  them,  /if  at  least  will  not  corrupt 
the  purity  of  their  virtue,  by  insinuating  the  base  no- 
tion of  reward;  it  will  not  make  them  the  idolaters  of 
a  human  Gk)d,  in  giving  to  their  ideal  picture  of  Deity 
the  passions  and  the  faculties  of  a  man.  At  most  they 
can  know  but  little;  waste  not,  then,  their  limited 
measure  of  capacity,  with  the  puzzling  details  of  your 
marvellous  history,  as  if  the  belief  of  a  history  coidd  of 
itself  be  of  any  moral  value,  could  make  men  wiser  or 
better.  Tell  them,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  of  the  dig- 
nity of  their  own  nature,  but  cease  all  visionary  rhap- 
sodies as  to  an3rthing  above  it !" 
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Brethren,  I  stoop  to  repeat  these  melancholy  levities, 
because  in  substance  they  are  the  thoughts  of  a  multi- 
tude among  us,  and  such  thoughts  should  be  met  It 
may  belong  to  the  philosophizer  of  the  schools  to  mar- 
shal them  in  the  imposing  array  of  system,  but  the 
principles  are  the  same,  whether  issued  from  the  desk 
of  the  sage  (never  more  a  dreamer  than  when  he  terms 
all  beyond  his  own  horizon  a  dream),  fi^m  the  work- 
shop of  the  socialist  artisan  of  the  manufacturing  town, 
or  from  the  lips  of  the  refined  and  pensive  egotist  of 
fashionable  life,  who  cannot  endure  to  profess  a  creed 
that  he  must  share  with  his  tradesman.  What  else 
but  the  prevalence  of  such  tenets,  open  or  disguised, 
has  unchristianized  half  our  institutions,  and  threatens 
to  unchristianize  them  all?  What  else  but  this  habi- 
tual conviction  of  the  unimportance  of  a  revelation  of 
the  express  will  of  God,  of  the  *'  faith  that  cometh  by 
hearing,"  has  given  almost  national  sanction  to  the  au- 
dacious impiety  of  distinguishing,  in  the  theory  of  reli- 
gious education,  between  what  is  called  "  general"  and 
"particular"  religion;  of  daring  to  disunite,  at  human 
convenience,  the  majestic  integrity  of  the  truth  of  God, 
and  to  determine  what  shall  be  offered  by  what  will 
be  received  ?  What  else  has  given  currency  to  that 
dilute  and  inefficient  morality,  whose  religious  ten- 
dencies (when  it  acknowledges  any)  are  directed,  like 
those  which  Paul  found  at  Athens,  to  an  "  imknown 
God ;"  the  religion  of  men  who  dare  to  claim  the  no- 
tice of  the  Father  unintroduced  by  the  Son,  and,  jusUy 
struck  blind  by  that  "  unapproachable  light,"  wander 
in  the  dark,  and  record  the  gropings  of  their  blindness 
for  revelations  of  eternal  truth.   Nay,  to  come  closer  to 
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ourselves,  what  but  this  makes  it  an  awkwardness 
which  (except  in  the  professional  teachersof  the  Gospel, 
and  not  always  in  them)  is  in  the  statutes  of  society 
aknost  inexcusable,  to  disturb  the  even  flow  of  com- 
mon conversation  with  a  reference  to  the  decisions  of 
Him  into  whose  name  we  have  been  baptized,  and  the 
signature  of  whose  cross  upon  our  foreheads  no  power 
of  ours  can  erase  ?  What,  I  repeat,  produces  or  coun- 
tenances all  this,  but  the  secret  conviction,  that  the  re- 
ligious beliefs  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  testimony 
are  truths  of  inferior  moment,  if  truths  at  all;  that,  ori- 
ginating in  the  world,  men  know  not  how  or  when, 
they  are  now  sustained,  not  by  their  own  vigour,  but 
the  blind  force  of  custom  ? 

In  opposition  to  these  notions,  in  all  their  shades 
and  degrees,  I  recall  you  to  the  spirit  of  the  text. 
St  Paul  is  arguing  with  a  Jew,  and  states,  with  the 
candour  of  a  patriot,  the  objections  of  his  imhappy 
countryman,  whom,  while  truth  obliged  him  to  con- 
demn, his  heart  was  yearning  to  rescue.  He  so  answers 
as  to  admit  the  principle,  but  deny  the  fact  assumed. 
The  hesitating  or  obstinate  Israelite  is  conceived  to 
urge,  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  should  have  been  abun- 
dantly made  known  in  order  to  be  received,  and  to 
this  the  Apostle  assents,  but  replies  that,  in  point  of 
fiu;t,  the  publication  was  already  imiversal.  St.  Paul 
admits  (ver.  14,  15)  that  to  make  a  revelation  availa- 
ble to  man  it  must  be  communicated  to  man ;  that  to 
be  saved  men  must  have  called  upon  the  God  of  Sal- 
vation ;  that  to  call,  they  must  have  believed ;  to  be- 
lieve, they  must  have  heard ;  to  hear,  they  must  have 
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had  a  preacher ;   to  preach,  missionaries  must  have 
been  authoritatively  sent.     I  say  he  admits  this  conse- 
cutive order  of  Providence  because,  even  supposing 
the  passage  introduced  in  the  form  of  an  objection,  the 
answers  ("  but  they  have  not  all  obeyed  the  Grospel,**  &c., 
and  "  but  I  say  have  they  not  heard?")  manifestly  con- 
cede the  principle,  on  which  the  erroneous  objection 
rests,  and  warrant  us  in  receiving,  as  the  sentiment  of 
the  inspired  Apostle  himself,  the  weighty  proposition, 
— that  "faith" — the  faith  which,  overcoming  the  world, 
justifies,  and  purifies,  and  saves — "  cometh  by  hearing," 
cometh  in  the  way  of  communication  from  man  to  man, 
as  distinguished  from  any  natural  reflective  enlighten- 
ment ;  while  that  "  hearing  cometh  by  the  word  of 
God,"  ariseth  out  of  an  express  revelation  uttered  from 
heaven,  in  contrast  to  every  system,  device,  or  imagi- 
nation, of  unassisted  human  reason.     These  are  the 
principles  you  must  be  prepared  fully  and  cordially  to 
espouse, — to  fortify  in  the  reason,  to  cherish  in  the 
heart,  if,  in  difficult  times,  beset  by  superstition  on  the 
one  hand,  by  practical  infidelity  on  the  other,  you  would 
vindicate  against  every  assailant  the  precious  privileges 
of  adoring  faith. 

In  order,  then,  to  contribute  (as  a  man  may)  towards 
furnishing  you  with  this  panoply  of  God,  let  me  ask 
you  to  join  me,  for  a  few  minutes,  in  weighing  the  va- 
lue of  these  ordinary  objections  against  the  Gospel,  as 
a  superfluous  intruder  upon  a  self-sufficing  world.  I 
again  remind  you  that  I  speak  not  now  of  the  imblush- 
ing  sensualist,  or  the  public  God-despiser.  I  refer  to 
better  men,  though  men  mistaken  as  to  a  large  and  in- 
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fluential,  though  scattered  party,  who,  professing  to  be 
guided  by  reason,  can  find  no  place  in  their  reason  for 
evangelical  truth. 

Now,  you  will  generally  find,  that  these  opponents 
of  the  ^fidth  by  hearing"  are  accustomed  to  speak 
highly  of  two  general  sources  of  enlightenment,  which 
they  boast  to  be  universal  as  man,  and,  therefore,  as 
invested  with  nature's  catholicity,  alone  calculated  to 
be  the  religion  of  the  world.  The  topics  are  them- 
aelves  susceptible  of  a  high  order  of  eloquence,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  this  capability,  they  enlarge  in  se- 
ductive strains,  on  the  impartial  equity  of  that  Supreme 
Dispenser,  who,  by  a  revelation  co-extensive  with  na- 
ture, has  made  Himselfkno  wn  alike  to  every  mind  capable 
of  conceiving  Him  ;  and  treat  with  unsparing  severity  a 
miserable  band  of  interested  bigots,  who  have  con- 
spired to  cloud  the  effulgence,  and  narrow  the  mea- 
sure of  His  mercies.  The  sources  to  which  they  love 
to  refer  are  often  so  hidden  in  a  blaze  of  eloquent  de- 
scription, and  often  so  highly  adorned  with  assump- 
tions, borrowed  from  the  very  religion  they  oppose, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  them  :  ultimately,  however, 
they  are  found  to  resolve  into  the  prospect  of  creation 
without  us,  and  the  light  of  conscience  within.  A  word 
on  both,  considered  as  teachers  of  divine  truth  ;  not 
to  exhaust  a  subject  which  is  boundless,  but  to  fix  in 
^  your  recollection  one  or  two  cardinal  ideas. 

L  As  regards  the  former, — its  universality  and  per- 
petuiij/t  as  a  disclosure  of  Deity  to  mankind,  are  bitterly 
contrasted  with  the  partiality  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
Christian  system.  If  God  were  to  interfere  at  all,  they 
maintain,  it  would  be  by  some  universal  agency,  simple, 
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general,  and  obvious,  as  the  laws  of  His  visible  crea- 
tion. They  smile  at  the  notion  of  Grod's  greatest  ex- 
hibition of  His  will  to  man  being  acted  upon  the  re- 
duced theatre  of  a  petty  province,  and  made  dependent 
on  the  chances  of  human  testimony.  '*  In  the  moral  as 
in  the  physical  world,"  exclaims  the  leader  of  the  sen- 
timental school  of  Deism,  *'  it  is  ever  on  a  great  scale, 
and  by  simple  means,  that  Deity  operates."  But  what 
if  we  retort,  that  it  is  those  very  laws  of  nature  "  on  a 
great  scale," — ^those  very  "  simple  means," — ^that  have 
caused  God  to  be  forgotten  ?  Not  justly,  we  admit ; 
for  they  (yught  eminently  to  have  convinced  men  of  His 
presence  and  power  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  We  are  not 
now  speaking  of  argumentative  propriety,  but  of  actual 
fact;  not  of  man  as  he  ought  to  be,  but  of  man  as  he  is. 
And  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  it  is  the  permanence 
and  uniformity  of  the  natural  laws  of  the  creation  that 
have  beguiled  men  into  speculative,  and,  still  more,  into 
practical,  atheism ;  that  it  is  the  very  perfection  of  the 
laws  which  has  hidden  the  legislator^  The  hand  that 
God  has  constructed  so  wondrously  can  write,  "  there 
is  no  God  ;"  let  it  be  smit  with  sudden  paralysis,  and 
the  notion  of  an  intervening  Avenger  will  arise  ; — nay, 
let  us  at  any  time  behold  some  strange  unique  in  any  of 
the  departments  of  experience,  and  it  startles  otu:  habi- 
tual slumber.  That  is  to  say, — as  long  as  the  work  is 
perfect^  we  recognise  no  worker  ;  but  the  moment  it  be- 
comes deficient  (the  very  thing  which  ought  logically 
to  produce  the  doubt),  we  begin  to  conceive  and  admit 
his  reality.  The  more  apparently  capricious  the  works 
of  nature,  the  more  they  resemble  man's  ;  and  the  more 
they  remind  us  of  direct  agency  analogous  to  the  hiunaiL 
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Now  if  this  be  so,  could  it  be  expected  that,  to  produce 
an  acknowledgmentof  his  being  and  attributes,  the  Deity 
would  continue  to  employ  the  same  medium  of  regular 
and  ordinary  laws,  the  same  vast  and  imiform  processes 
m  the  phT^  ..d  ..Id  world,  which  io  <dl  4«  have 
tended  (such  the  miserable  subjection  of  man  to  an  un- 
reasoning imagination)  to  render  His  agency  suspected 
by  some,  and  practically  forgotten  by  the  many  ?  To 
make  Himself  felt  He  must  disturb  his  laws  ;  in  other 
words,  He  must  perform  or  permit  "  miracles."  But  then 
He  must  likewise  exhibit  them  sparingly ^  as,  if  they  con- 
tinued to  appear  on  assignable  principles  of  stated  re- 
currence, and  in  definite  cycles, — nay,  if  they  appeared 
frequently  yihoyx^  unfixedly, — they  would  enter,  or  seem 
to  enter,  into  the  procession  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
thus  lose  their  proper  use  and  character.  What  follows  ? 
It  follows  that  miracles  cannot  be  presented  to  every 
successive  age,  fSu*  less  to  each  individual  person  ;  they 
must,  then,  be  presented  only  to  some  particular  age  or 
ages^  and  to  some  particular  personal  witnesses.  But  we 
have  seen  that  they  ought  to  be  publicly  and  continually 
IcMum  ;  therefore  (there  being  but  one  way  of  trans- 
mitting past  events  to  present  times),  revealed  religion 
and  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  we  have  seen  is  only 
thus  to  be  practically  and  influentially  attained,  must 
be  made  dependent  upon  h\unan  testimony.  There  is 
no  step  of  this  deduction  which  might  not  be  made  by 
a  man  who  had  never  heard  of  any  actual  revelation 
having  been  given  to  man  ;  it  is  purposely  built  upon 
the  simplest  principles  of  our  common  nature.  But  to 
the  believer  in  the  Gospel  message,  how  powerfully  do 
the  hundred  voices  of  history  echo  the  truth  of  these 
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views  !  History  proclaims  (and  the  sound  of  her  teia- 
timony  shatters  in  an  instant  the  airy  structures  of  mere 
speculation)  that,  in  point  of  fact,  God  never  has  been 
in  any  form  acknowledged  by  the  mass  of  mankind, 
except  imder  the  supposition  of  a  direct  interposition, 
whether  true  or  false ;  that  he  never  has  been  rightly 
or  decorously  worshipped  by  the  same  mass  of  men, 
until  a  true  revelation,  handed  down  by,  and  believed 
on,  testimony,  did  that  for  the  world,  which  the  whole 
array  of  the  "  natural  laws,"  the  "  simple  means,"  the 
harmony  of  the  world,  and  the  glorious  spectacle  of  the 
starry  heavens,  never  effected  in  a  single  nation  of  the 
earth, — ^never  thoroughly  and  constantly  effected,  per- 
haps, in  a  single  mind,  since  the  fall  of  Adam !  We  are 
accused  of  evading  arguments  from  reason;  this  seems 
to  me  to  amount  to  something  not  unlike  demonstrcOian^ 
that  a  traditional  revelation,  built  on  testimony  trans* 
mitted  from  man  to  man, — that  is,  of  a  Bible  and  sermon 
religion, — far  from  being  improbable  (as  the  impugners 
of  an  "  historical  creed"  so  eloquently  insist),  is  actually 
the  form  of  religion  imperatively  demanded  by  the  very 
structure  of  human  nature. 

So  much  for  the  boasted  efficacy  of  the  prospect  of 
nature,  or  of  interferences  vast  and  simple  and  conti- 
nuous as  her  laws,  to  win  the  minds  of  men  to  recog- 
nise their  God.  Thus  true  is  it,  that,  if  the  Psahnist 
could  say  of  "  the  heavens  declaring  the  glory  of  God," 
that  ^^  their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and 
their  woids  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  our  Apostle  could, 
with  a  more  profound  and  touching  truth,  apply  (as  in 
the  chapter  before  us,  ver.  18)  the  expressions  to  the 
public  delivery  of  a  revealed  Gospel ;  to  that  which  has 
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aroused  a  world,  slumbering  amid  the  majestic  unifor- 
mity of  the  natural  laws,  and  beguiled  into  dreaming 
(as  men  are  ever  prone  to  do)  that  what  is  habitual 
explains  itself  and  is  because  it  is, — has  aroused  such  a 
world,  I  say,  to  know,  at  length,  that  these  things  exists 
not  because  they  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  but 
because  they  are  willed  to  be  thus,  that^  each  instant, 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  uncontrolled  fiat  of  One, 
who  is  distinct  from  them,  and  before  them,  and  above 
them.  Men  ever  cling  to  the  nearest  object ;  in  the 
law  they  lose  the  lawgiver ;  or,  what  is  more  irrational, 
make  a  lawgiver  of  the  law,  and  deify  the  world.  It  is 
as  when  the  prophet  beheld  that  wondrous  vision  by  the 
river  Chebar, — ^the  winged  creatures,  and  the  coals  of 
fire,  and  the  lightning, — the  vivid  energies  of  nature  ; 
"  wheels  within  wheels,"  that  marvellously  seem  to  move 
Uiemselves,  for  '*  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  was  in 
the  wheels ;"  wings  whose  noise  was  "  like  the  noise  of 
great  waters,"  yea,  even  "  (w  the  voice  of  the  Almighty ;'' 
deity,  in  all  its  power,  seeming  embodied  and  expressed 
in  the  living  mechanism.  But  does  the  prophet  pause 
at  this  stage  ?  does  he  merge  the  Creator  in  the  crea- 
tion, or  confound  life  derived  with  life  essential  ?  Nay, 
— ^for  '^  above  the  firmament  that  was  over  their  heads 
was  the  likeness  of  a  throne^  and  upon  the  likeness  of 
the  throne  was  the  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a 
man"  (foreshadowing  the  incarnate  Son)  "alone  upon 
it.  .  .  .  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the 
OLORT  of  the  Lord.  And  when  I  saw  it  I  fell  upon 
my  face."  All  till  then  was  wonderful,  but  nothing  till 
then  to  be  adored  ! 

II.  But  the  depreciators  of  revelation,  and  the  re- 
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finers  who  would  evaporate  its  spirit,  and  those  among 
our  men  of  the  world,  who  for  variety  sometimes  assume 
an  enthusiasm  for  virtue, — refer  us  (and  with  peculiar 
frequency  of  late  years)  to  another  source  of  guidance 
and  security.  This  is  the  proud  imperative  of  con- 
science ;  the  authority,  which  each  rational  being  car- 
ries within  his  breast,  the  all-sufficient  rule  of  rights 
universal  as  man  and  authoritative  as  God,  whose  image 
and  superscription  it  bears.  Christian  priests,  they  tell 
us,  are  leagued  to  degrade  the  austere  purity  of  this 
perfect  law  by  a  host  of  suspicious  tenets,  contrived  to 
ease  alarmed  consciences,  and  to  increase  the  general 
dependence  on  themselves  by  magnifying  their  ready 
remedies.  This  indeed  touches  the  honour  of  the  Gos- 
pel, this  aims  to  wound  the  vitals  of  the  truth  we  preacL 
The  Gospel,  by  the  simple  dignity  of  her  presence,  can 
rebuke  the  scoffer  and  the  voluptuary  ;  to  be  taunted 
with  treachery  by  the  stem  advocate  of  virtue,  himself 
often  unconsciously  indebted  to  her  for  the  principles 
he  lives  on,  is  a  trial  more  startling.  But  it  is  the  trial 
of  the  Founder  :  "  Mine  own  familiar  friend  in  whom 
I  trusted,  which  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up  his 
heel  against  me." 

You  will  not  expect,  that  I  can  now  enter  into  this 
branch  of  our  subject  at  any  length  proportionate  to  its 
importance,  that  I  can  now  imdertake  to  expose  all 
the  feebleness,  and  unwind  all  the  sophistries,  of  these 
declaimers.  As  before, — remembering  how  small  a 
portion  of  pulpit  addresses  is  usually  carried  beyond  the 
walls  of  a  church, — I  confine  myself  to  a  single  and 
simple  practical  view.  I  surrender  everything  which 
the  most  exacting  adversary  can  demand  ;  I  demand 
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nodiiDg  which  the  most  unblushing  sophist  can  deny. 
As  the  advocate  of  the  "  faith  that  cometh  by  hearing," 
I  concede  every  high  attribution  that  celebrates  the 
dignity  of  the  law  of  which  he  speaks,  and  that  enforces 
the  propriety  of  urging  its  performance.  In  doing  so 
I  aflSnn  no  more  than  "  the  volume  of  the  book,"  which 
proclaims  that  "  blessed  are  the  undefiled  in  the  way, 
that  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  ;"  that  "His  righteous- 
ness is  an  everlasting  righteousness,  and  His  law  the 
truth  :" — I  say  no  more  for  that  law  than  my  Master, 
who  died  a  voluntary  martyr  to  its  justice.  So  far  as 
that  law  is  engraven  upon  the  soul,  you  will  do  well  to 
deepen  and  refresh  the  characters ;  so  far  as  that  inward 
revelation  shines,  you  are  bound  unceasingly  to  trim  its 
lamp,  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere  around  it,  to 
maintain  and  heighten  the  blessed  illumination.  Tou 
will  do  well  to  follow  it,  it  is  your  duty  to  follow  it, — 
but  ccm  you  ? 

I  am  not  speaking  now  of  original  sin,  or  inherited 
frailty  ;  not  because  irrelative  to  the  point,  but  because 
demanding  a  sort  of  proof  distinct  from  the  simple  ap- 
peal to  experience^  on  which  I  would  rest  this  question, 
of  the  value  of  Gospel  preaching  in  relation  to  the  law 
of  conscience.  I  take  man  as  he  is,  man  as  you  see  and 
know  him  to  be.  It  is  the  ruinous  error  of  speculatists, 
that  they  make  themselves  the  measure  of  the  human 
race,  and  generalize  motives  and  feelings  which  cannot 
go  beyond  the  door  of  the  study.  I  speak  of  the  man 
of  the  fields  and  the  market-place,  the  man  of  affection 
and  passion  and  prejudice, — the  being  whom,  if  few 
can  discern  in  themselves,  each  can  accurately  perceive 
his  neighbour  to  be.  . 
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In  what  state,  then,  does  the  teacher  (whether  he  be 
moral  only,  or  evangelical  also)  find  this  being,  who  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  his  labours?  He  finds  him  the 
creature  of  a  mass  of  surrounding  and  constitutional 
influences,  that  have  hardened  into  settled  habits;  and 
the  stem  reasoners  I  oppose  would  be  the  first  to  allow, 
that  these  influences  are  mostly  for  evil.  The  point  isi 
to  reclaim  him  to  the  law  he  has  abandoned,  or  never 
clearly  known.  Our  austere  instructor,  who  accuses 
the  Gospel  of  deadening  the  sense  of  guilt,  approaches 
his  degraded  and  dejected  fellow-mortaL  He  im- 
presses the  essential  impropriety  of  moral  aberrations; 
he  depicts,  in  majestic  though  colourless  outlines,  the 
awful  dignity  of  that  inward  unconditional  law,  by 
which  the  free  will  of  man  binds  itself;  he  explains 
with  great  accuracy  that  important  principle,  by  which 
repeated  evil  becomes  inveterate,  and  its  results  are 
perpetuated ;  he  rises  higher  still  and  names,  with  re- 
verential  mysteriousness,  that  Being,  who,  though  tran- 
scending all  the  compass  of  thought,  may  be  conceived 
to  will  man's  obedience  to  a  law,  thus  essentially  and 
universally  implanted. 

His  remedy  is  administered,  but  with  what  success  ? 
Alas !  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  such  restoratives  ?  The  victim  of  folly  listens 
with  approbation,  perhaps  with  momentary  enthusiasm; 
he  thinks  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  makes 
an  effort  or  two  to  meet  the  vast  idea ;  but  there  is  a 
power  in  habitual  depravity,  which  no  cold  injimction 
of  reason  has  privilege  to  disturb ; — ^you  know  it,  if  you 
have  ever  surveyed  your  own  lives  and  hearts.  The 
spell  returns,  the  waters  subside  into  their  accustomed 
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channel,  the  man  is  what  the  lessons  of  a  life  have 
made  him,  with,  perhaps,  the  added  bitterness  of  des- 
pair, to  paralyse  yet  more  fatally  the  energies  of  his 
spirit 

Do  I  say,  that  the  Grospel  must  succeed  with  such  a 
man?  No,  I  do  not  ask  miracles.  But  I  do  say  that  it 
adopts  the  only  course  which  carries  a  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding to  arouse,  restore,  and  fix  him.  Supernatural 
causes  apart  (which  I  purposely  omit,  because  their 
reality  is  questioned  by  such  adversaries),  man  can  be 
swayed  only  by  the  principles  of  his  own  constitution ; 
the  poison  and  the  antidote  both  grow  there.  Whence, 
then,  shall  we  draw  the  magic,  that  is  to  charm  this 
lethargy  away?  You  have  the  whole  arsenal  of  human 
nature  before  you  to  choose  from,  does  it  hold  one 
weapon  that  can  meet  this  antagonist?  Surely  you  will 
not  hesitate  in  the  choice.  All  experience  cries  aloud, 
—fly  to  the  affections  I  What?  and  are  they  infallible 
for  this  mighty  enterprise  of  restoration?  No,  for  there 
is  no  human  principle  whose  operation  is  absolutely 
invariable;  but  we  do  not  warn  the  drowning  man  to 
neglect  seizing  the  plank,  which  alone  can  support  him 
amid  the  howling  waters,  because  he  may  still  perish 
though  he  grasp  it!  We  may  fail  to  enkindle  them,  they 
may  fail  to  stimulate ;  but  it  is  still  certain,  that  we  have 
here  a  purchase  upon  the  human  soul,  such  as  no  other 
class  of  principles  ever  gave,  or  can  give,  till  man  is  no 
longer  man. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Gospel  system  in  a  word,  here  is 
that  in  which  it  overpasses  every  rival  remedy,  here 
is  the  charm  by  which  it  works  its  exclusive  wonders : 
— it  brings  the  affections  to  reinforce  the  conscience. 
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Is  this  to  debase  the  dignity  of  virtue?  It  is,  as  truly  as 
when  the  virtuous  father  teaches  his  wayward  child  to 
love  virtue,  by  winning  him  to  love  his  teacher !  Is 
this  to  debase  the  majesty  of  the  law, — to  unveil  the 
adorable  benevolence  of  Him  who  is  its  living  imperso- 
nation? Is  it  a  weakness  to  keep  the  law  through  love 
of  Him  who  gave  the  law  ?  Proud  and  cruel  mockery, 
which  freezes  to  despair,  on  pretence  of  hardening  to 
fortitude;  which  forbids  the  sick  to  be  healed,  on  any 
terms  but  those  which  the  healthy  alone  could  use, 
and  rejects  a  remedy,  because  it  is  remedial ;  which 
.would  delude  us  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  bounty,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  it  is  unmanly  to  be  dependent  on  food, 
— to  perish  of  hunger  rather  than  condescend  to  eat 
the  bread  of  heaven! 

But  you  will  not  require  to  be  told«  that  He,  who 
best  knew  our  nature,  might  best  be  trusted  to  repair 
it.  Well  do  you  know,  that  when  the  most  imposing 
efforts  of  human  wisdom  shall  have  been  dismissed  as 
illusory  phantoms,  cold  and  pompous  insults  to  men's 
misery, — every  comer  of  our  land  shall  still  supply  a 
teaching,  rich  in  a  wisdom  that  none  ever  received  in 
heart  and  soul,  and  felt  not  the  throbbings  of  a  new 
life  within  him.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  mar- 
vellous, this  transforming  message?  A  story,  my  bre- 
thren, a  simple  story;  such  as  a  child  will  feel  and  weep 
over;  such  as  a  sage  of  seventy  winters  cannot  fathom. 
It  tells  of  a  law,  holy  as  that  eternal  heart  from  which 
it  sprang ;  it  paints  the  portrait  of  the  righteousness 
consummate,  which  images  that  law  in  the  life;  it  cele- 
brates the  triumph  of  the  moral  conquest,  that  makes 
the  enfranchised  conscience  sovereign  of  the  man.   Yet 
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this  were  no  more  than  others  could,  in  tlieir  measure, 
rival.  But  oh !  a  tale,  more  touching  than  all  this  so- 
lemn strain,  is  its  exclusive  privilege  to  unfold.  It 
speaks — ^it  alone  can  speak — of  One,  whose  purity,  too 
perfect  to  brook  one  unatoned  sin  in  the  vast  imiverse 
of  His  creation,  was  accompanied  by  a  love  too  tender 
to  endure  that  one  pang  should  continue  to  exist,  for 
which  His  own  high  wisdom  would  permit  a  remedy; 
of  a  love,  which  drew  the  living  Author  of  the  law  from 
His  transcendent  abode  into  our  narrow  nature,  that  He 
might  quench  the  lightnings  of  His  own  fivenging  jus- 
tice in  streams  of  His  own  human  blood.  It  tells  of 
that  inexpressible  attachment,  of  which  all  human  re- 
lationships (for  it  names  them  all)  are  too  weak  to  be 
the  faintest  shadows;  of  a  Creator,  who  is  father  and 
brother  and  husband  of  His  redeemed; — and  by  all  the 
insults  of  His  humiliated  life,  by  His  despised  poverty, 
and  His  accumulated  wrongs,  by  a  sight  which  made 
the  angels  tremble  and  weep,  though — mystery  of  unfa- 
thomed  ingratitude! — men,  its  objects,  can  slumber  as 
they  listen,  or  wake  to  scoff, — by  the  groans  of  Geth- 
semane  and  its  bloody  sweat,  by  the  nails  and  the  thorns 
(rf  Calvary,  by  the  last  dark  tortures  of  an  expiring  God, 
— ^it  prays  us  to  love  Him  in  return !  This  may  fail  to 
move, — alas!  too  well  do  we  know  that  it  can  fail ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  this  appeal  to  the  grateful  affections  is 
the  legitimate  path  to  the  great  object  of  renovation, 
that  it  is  a  justifiable  path,  that  it  is  a  practicable  path, 
that,  if  it  fail,  no  other,  that  men  have  ever  devised,  can 
offer  a  chance  of  success ! 

If  these  remarks  be  warranted,  even  these,  simple 
and  brief  as  they  are,  the  cause  is  finished.    It  cannot. 
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without  obstinate  cavil,  be  controverted^  that  the  faith 
of  hearing  accomplishes  what  every  system  of  natural 
enlightenment  has  left  unremedied ;  the  xmiverse  with- 
outf.and  the  monitor  within,  are  proclaimed,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  ages,  imequal  to  this  tremendous  charge ; 
a  testified  history  oi  divine  love  must  alone  convert  man- 
kind. I  boldly  challenge  every  man's  observation  to 
confirm  this  reasoning.  Genuine  faith  in  the  revealed 
character  of  Jehovah  is  indeed  rare;  but,  in  proportion 
as  it  spreads,  the  renewal  to  holiness  spreads  too,  co- 
existent and  co-extensive.  The  drunkard,  the  volupr 
tuary,  the  man  of  envy,  of  ambition,  of  avarice,  resigns 
the  hoarded,  hardened  depravity  of  a  life;  the  desperate 
are  taught  to  hope,  and  by  hope  stimulated  to  exertions 
by  themselves  undreamed  of;  andlhesitate  not  toaffirodv 
that^  amid  failures  innumerable  from  all  t|ie  opposing 
influences  of  himian  corruption,  wonders  are^  through 
the  compass  of  the  professing  Church  of  Christ,  wrought^ 
on  any  single  Simday,  by  preaching  the  life  and  death 
of  Jesus,  which  exceed  in  number,  in  degree,  and  in 
permanence,  all  the  moral  transformations  from  habi- 
tual vice  to  genuine  virtue,  ever,  by  any  other  meansi 
effected  since  the  fall  of  man. 

This  may  suffice  for  the  present  If  it  leaves  much 
unsaid,  it  leaves  you  the  more  to  think  of ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  thoughts,  which  rise  as  the  natural  growth  of 
our  own  minds,  strike  their  roots  deeper  and  more  en- 
duringly  than  the  transplanted  exotics  of  other  intel* 
lects.  Many  of  you  may,  indeed,  be  little  habituated 
to  reflection  upon  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  a  fiuth 
whose  origin  in  your  own  minds  is  lost  in  the  remote- 
ness of  infancy;  but  among  the  thoughts  that,  even  to 
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the  least  reflective,  will  gather  in  the  traux  of  such  con- 
aiderations  as  have  engaged  us  this  day,  surely  this  is 
one,  and  not  the  least  impressive  because  the  simplest 
of  all,  that,  if  such  be  the  value  of  a  communicated  re- 
velation, it  lies  upon  us,  with  all  the  weight  of  a  tre- 
mendous obligation,  that,  within  the  compass  of  our 
power,  no  human  soul  shall  remain  imvisited  by  its 
light  And«  truth  to  say,  Christian  men  and  women  in 
our  age  are  not  slow  to  recognise  the  claim.  If  I  came 
before  you  this  day,  to  plead  the  cause  of  some  distant 
and  benighted  tribe  of  the  human  family,  for  whom 
the  missionaries  of  the  Grospel  were  supplicating  their 
Christian  brethren  to  furnish  the  means  of  enlighten- 
ment ;  if  I  had  to  tell  of  the  wants  of  the  taught,  and 
the  humble  courage  of  the  teachers, — of  men  who  had 
forsaken  the  dearest  ties  of  home  and  country  to  mul- 
tiply the  heirs  of  glory,  and  who  rejoiced  to  be  thought 
worthy  thus  to  suffer;  could  I  speak  of  wildernesses  in 
some  ftr  clime,  impenetrable  to  all  but  Christian  love, 
untrodden  save  by  those  ''  feet  beautiful  on  the  moxm- 
tains,  that  bring  tidings  of  salvation ;''  had  I  to  recount 
the  success  of  such  efforts,  the  sanguinary  Indian  falling 
at  the  feet  of  the  meek  preacher  of  the  truth  in  Jesus, 
and  beseeching  Him  for  more  and  yet  more  of  those 
blessed  sayings  that  made  him  so  strangely  happy, — the 
softer  idolater  of  the  Pacific  strengthened  to  knowing 
himself,  in  knowing  at  length  a  pure  and  holy  God; — 
had  I  to  plead  for  such  a  cause  as  this,  I  believe  I 
should  not  plead  in  vain.  Ah,  brethren!  trust  me,  the 
cause  for  which  I  do  plead,  if  without  this  brilliant 
variety  of  interest,  possesses  an  interest  as  deep,  or 
deeper,  of  its  own.    It  is  a  lonelier  country,  a  solitude 
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more  unbroken,  that  tliese  missionaries  have  to  pene- 
trate, who  would  burst  the  mental  torpor  of  him  who 
cannot  hear  or  speskk.  Among  U8^  and  in  all  outward 
indications  on  our  level,  breathing  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  seeing  the  light  we  see,  the  region,  nevertheless, 
that  these  poor  exiles  of  nature  inhabit,  is  separated 
from  our's,  by  barriers  wider  than  seas  or  mountains  can 
interpose.  The  senses  they  retain  are,  in  a  manner,  the 
very  instruments  of  anguish,  for  these  senses,  sight 
especially,  apprize  them  of  their  inferiority,  and  feed 
the  anxious  longing  for  that  unknown  something, 
which  they  are  too  well  aware  all  around  them  possess, 
and  they  alone  are  condemned  to  desire.  Nor  could  I 
ever  witness  one  of  these  unfortunates, — the  quick, 
restless  eye,  earnest  as  if  sight  alone  would  force  its  way 
to  knowledge,  and  then  the  dull  drooping  relapse  into 
vacant  hopelessness, — ^without  its  bringing  to  my  mind 
all  the  woes  of  literal  banishment,  and  picturing  to  my 
thoughts  some  exile,  bom  an  alien  from  his  own  an- 
cestral land,  who  loves  to  linger  on  the  borders  of  a 
region  he  never  must  enter,  who  gazes  fondly  upon  the 
dim  outline  of  woods  and  mountains,  his  native  inheri- 
tance, but  his  in  vain,  and  strains  his  agonized  fancy  to 
conceive  prospects  he  never  must  behold.  But  here 
the  resemblance  breaks.  The  banished  wanderer  has, 
at  least,  one  prospect  unchangeably  his  own.  He  can 
gaze  upon  the  heavens^  the  all:embracing  heavens,  and 
recognise  the  same  sun  that  quickens  the  soil  of  his 
forefathers.  But,  to  our  spiritual  exile,  no  spiritual* 
heaven  is  imveiled.  To  him  in  vain  rises,  to  enlighten 
the  world,  that  diviner  orb,  which  a  deaf-mute  once  de- 
signated as  the  "  sun  of  eternity,"  even  the  invisible 
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God,  "the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light;"  no 
message  of  love  has  ever  taught  him  the  secrets  of  that 
celestial  home  where  the  righteous  shine  '*  as  stars  for 
ever  and  ever."    The  world,  to  him,  is  a  volume  in  an 
unkno¥ni  language,  which  he  sees  but  cannot  construe, 
a  cypher  whose  key  is  lost  He  looks  aroimd  him,  and 
beholdsthechanges  of  events,  night  and  day,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  but  he  has  not  risen,  he  cannot  rise,  to 
that  mighty  inference,  which  enthrones  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe  the  one  Intelligence,  all-creating,  uncreate. 
The  same  Providence  that  sends  man  into  the  world 
naked,  while  it  clothes  the  inferior  animals,  because  it 
gives  him  alone  reason  to  supply  his  want;   which 
leaves  him  the  most  defenceless  of  the  larger  animals, 
dower  than  they,  less  organically  acute,  less  muscularly 
strong,  because  it  gives  him  reason  to  be  his  all-sufficient 
engine  of  defence ;  which  thus  makes  him  bodily  the 
prey,  mentally  the  lord,  of  the  brute  creation, — has  also, 
in  its  wisdom,  made  reason  itself  depend  on  organic 
conveyances  for  its  original  materials  ;  and  the  being 
without  senses,  is  a  being  without  knowledge,  either 
of  this  world  or  of  any  other.      The   deaf-mute  has 
naturally  no  religion  ;  experience  has  proved  it,  if  it 
wanted  proof;  the  instinct  of  imitation  sometimes  bids 
him  kneel,  but  his  worship  is  idolatrous,  he  adores  the 
stars.     Smile  not  in  conscious  superiority ;  half  the 
world,  the  reasoning,  hearing,  speaking  world,  to  this 
day  does  no  more ! 

But  I  have  detained  you  long ;  and  yet  I  still  linger 
round  the  subject,  unwilling  to  leave  anything  un- 
spoken, for  those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves. 
No  charity  is  like  this,  for  all  have  hope  but  its  ob- 
jects.    The  blind  holds  out  a  visible  signal  of  his  dis* 
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tress ;  the  poor  mute  may  wander  among  us  for  weeks, 
and  his  misfortune  be  still  imknown.  Hence  history 
shows  us  that  his  sorrows  have  ever  been  the  Uist 
provideMl  for  by  public  charity.  This  Institution  (the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Ireland)  is  but  twenty-three  years 
old,  and  yet  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Ireland  average 
4000,  and  have  done  so  long,  while  churches  were 
thronged  with  worshippers,  and  religion  swelling  her 
triumphs  in  the  land.  But  never  came  the  voice  of 
peace  to  them,  never  to  them  was  given  the  heaven- 
raised  affection,  the  hope  that  vanquishes  the  grave ; 
the  heavenly  dew  that  fell  on  every  fleece  left  their's 
dry;  till  the  persevering  benevolence  of  one  good  man 
had  roused  the  public  attention  to  this  desert  wilder- 
ness in  the  midst  of  our  spiritual  vineyard.  But  what 
avail  the  labours  and  sacrifices  of  unassisted  charity  ? 
The  Institution  rests  with  you.  With  you  it  now  de- 
pendfl  whether  sixty  helpless  bemgs.  now  pressing  for 
admission,  shall  be,/<?r  ever^  rejected  firom  this  Institu- 
tion, and  from  humanity ;  whether  they  shall  pass 
through  life  silent,  terrible  monuments  of  the  myste- 
rious will  of  God, — no  thought  of  heaven,  or  of  glory, 
ever  brightening  that  gloomy  vacancy  of  soul, — father- 
less, Redeemerless,  spiritless,  hopeless;  whether,  when 
that  sad  and  silent  life  approaches  its  close,  they  shall 
lie,  in  speechless  agony,  unable  to  interpret  their  own 
woes,  unknowing  of  the  future ;  whether,  when  the 
dark  crisis  has  past,  and,  in  awful  ignorance,  neglected 
by  their  fellow-Christians  here,  and  unqualified  for  any 
position  in  God's  spiritual  world,  they  stand  before  the 
throne — but  I  pause.  God  grant  that,  in  that  hour,  a 
voice  may  not  be  given  to  the  dumb  to  accuse  the 
deeds  of  this  day! 


SERMON  XXIII. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  WALK  IN  LIGHT  AND  LOVE. 

PREACHED  FOR  THE  MOLTNEUX  ASTLUH  FOR  BLIND  FEMALES. 


1  John,  i.  7. 


If  toe  walk  in  the  lights  as  He  is  in  die  light,  we  have  fellowship 

one  with  anotlier. 

THE  great  Evangelist,  my  brethren,  whose  language 
is  at  all  times  the  most  wonderful  union  of  depth 
and  simplicity  the  world  has  ever  seen,  has  compressed 
into  a  few  blessed  words  the  whole  mystery  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  It  is,  indeed,  one  inimitable  mark  of  pro- 
foimd  reality,  that  in  the  New  Testament  almost  everi/ 
sentence  of  doctrinal  or  practical  importance  may  be 
perceived  to  bear  its  secret  relation  to  an  universal  and 
presiding  plan.  There  is  nothing  superfluous,  nothing 
isolated ;  but  there  are  degrees  in  even  the  excellencies 
of  divine  knowledge.  In  the  firmament  of  revelation, 
"  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory ;"  and, 
assuredly,  this  declaration  of  peace  and  purity  stands 
conspicuous  among  those  glimpses  of  an  inner  and  di- 
viner splendour, — of  an  heaven  within  heaven, — which 
gleam  through  the  veil  of  Scripture  upon  the  people  of 
Grod.  The  soul  of  man  is  but  an  exile  in  this  ruined 
world ;  his  affections  yearn,  even  in  their  very  degra- 
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dation,  for  something  better ;  yea,  every  capricious 
form  of  that  degradation,  its  thousand  petty  ambitions, 
are  but  crippled  struggles  for  a  something  above  it ; 
the  pupil  of  the  Spirit  alone  is  taught  where  and  how 
to  seek  it ; — let  but  such  an  one  possess  even  this  frag- 
ment of  truth,  and  it  almost  suffices  to  be  the  chart  that 
directs  his  course  to  glory ! 

But  what  an  office  it  is,  thus  to  stand  among  an  as- 
sembly of  eternal  souls ;  and,  disregarding  the  veil  of 
flesh  that  hides  us  one  from  another,  to  speak, — spirit 
to  spirit, — in  the  presence  of  the  living  God,  and  of  all 
those  between  us  and  Grod,  who,  unseen  by  our  eyes, 
may  be  privileged  to  mingle  among  the  throng  of  men! 
What  an  office, — if  we  could  but  cast  aside  the  blinding 
influences  of  habit, — to  stand  forth,  an  immortal  among 
immortals,  to  proclaim  a  message  whose  reception  is 
yet  to  fix  an  eternity !  How  it  requires  us  to  recall 
every  instance  we  have  ever  witnessed,  of  the  manner 
in  which  God  perpetually  suspends  great  things  upon 
things  apparently  of  small  moment,  to  conceive  it  pos- 
sible, that  a  time  shall  yet  be  present,  when  the  course 
of  endless  ages  shall  not  exhaust  the  efiiects  (immediate 
or  remote)  of  this  single  meeting ;  when  year  after  year, 
yea,  century  after  century,  shall  return  but  the  melan- 
choly echo  of  an  abused  or  neglectful  past,  reverbera- 
ted from  all  the  unfathomed  abysses  of  eternity ;  or  shall 
prolong,  in  strains  of  triumph,  the  remembrance  of  some 
one  blissful  Sabbath  when  the  grace  of  God  was  wel- 
comed and  harboured  in  the  adoring  soul ! 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  of  that  bond  of  love,  which 
binds  soul  to  soul  in  binding  all  to  God ;  of  that  walk 
of  light  which  assimilates  us  to  Him  who  is  light ;  and 
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of  the  union  which  identifies  these,  in  connecting  them 
both  with  the  purifying  work  of  Christ.  But  you  know 
that  I  am  here  this  day  for  a  temporal,  no  less  than  for 
an  eternal,  purpose ;  that  I  am  here  to  speak,  not  only 
on  behalf  of  God,  but  of  God's  afflicted  servants ;  and 
to  summon  you,  as  you  yourselves  value  the  holy  pri- 
vileges of  the  Christian  life,  to  aid  that  work  which 
perpetuates  them  among  your  fellow-creatures.  But 
why  divide  these  topics?  Why  "put  asunder"  those 
which  "God  hath  joined  together?"  To  preach  the 
truths  is  the  straightest  road  to  preaching  the  charity  of 
the  Gospel.  To  publish  the  message  of  love,  is  essen- 
tially to  infuse  love  !  This  Gospel  story  of  our's  is  no 
mere  register  of  surprising  events,  which  men  are  to 
hear,  and  perhaps  to  credit,  and  coldly  return  to  for- 
get ;  it  is  no  chronology  of  barren  incidents,  digested 
out  of  fragments  of  half-perished  authors,  by  the  dili- 
gence of  modern  erudition; — it  is  a  living  and  a  life- 
giving  story !  It  is  not  ancient  only,  nor  modem  only, 
but  both,  and  of  all  time  !  It  fills  the  amplitude  of 
eternity ;  for  its  Author  is  one,  who  is  "  the  same  yes- 
terday, and  to-day,  and  for  ever!"  It  links  us  with  Him 
who  was  before  all  worlds  ;  and  who  will  be,  and  be 
ouf^s,  when  He  shall  have  rebuked  into  annihilation  the 
worlds  His  word  summoned  to  exist !  To  preach  Christ 
may,  then,  be  to  preach  the  facts  of  a  history ;  but  they 
are  the  facts  of  this  hour,  no  less  than  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago.  What  He  has  done.  He  is  doing;  to  show 
Him  to  you,  the  living  impersonation  of  Almighty 
love,  as  He  walked  among  us  of  old,  is  to  show  Him 
to  you  the  same  quickening  Spirit  of  love,  as  He  works 
among  us  now!     And,  therefore,  to  tell  you  Gospel 
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truth,  is  to  do  more  than  tell  you  truth ;  it  is — ^if  the 
Spirit  will — to  transform  you  into  the  likeness  of  Him 
who  wrought  that  wondrous  work,  to  shed  His  beams 
upon  you  as  you  come  neai*  to  comtemplate  His  glory^ 
to  act  over  again  the  story  of  Christ  in  every  heart  that 
beats  and  bums  to  hear  it!  If  then  this  truth  be  a  love- 
creating  truth,  which  to  believe  is  to  imitate,  I  will,  in 
God's  name,  deliver  this  truth,  and  let  it  work  among 
you  the  divine  charity  it  exhibits! 

1.  The  blessed  Apostle  declares  himself  commissioned 
to  proclaim  a  "  message"  of  transcendent  importance  ; 
a  message  which  he  declares  calculated  to  consummate 
the  joy  of  all  the  believing  people  of  God.  Of  his  own 
qualifications  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  is  no  deviser 
of  conjectural  wisdom,  no  framer  of  untried  theory. 
Thrice  over  he  reiterates,  within  the  compass  of  as 
many  verses, that  he  speaks  of  "that  which  he  has  seen, 
and  heard,  and  his  hands  have  handled."  The  aim  of 
the  message  is  no  less  momentous.  It  is  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  producing  a  blessing  so  surpassing  all  hu- 
man anticipation,  that  even  long  familiarity  cannot  yet 
have  deadened  the  emphasis  of  the  phrase  in  any  mind 
capable  of  thought, — it  is  to  produce  "  a  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son  !"  What  then  is  this  message 
thus  solemnly  introduced,  thus  earnestly  enforced  ? 
"  This  is  the  message  which  we  have  heard  of  Him  and 
declare  unto  you, — that  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no 
darkness  at  all." 

2.  It  is  manifest,  then,  thsit  this  revelation  of  the  divine 
excellency  is  directly  connected  with  the  mystical  commvr 
nion  of  which  he  speaks  ;  the  one  is,  in  some  measure, 
the  condition  on  which  the  other  is  suspended.     But 
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the  coDDexion  becomes  yet  more  distinct  when  we  come 
to  the  passage  before  us.  We  there  learn  that  this  light, 
with  which  God  Himself  is  identified,  becomes  also  the 
element  in  which  His  elect  children  breathe  and  move : 
— "If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  w  in  the  light :" — and 
we  learn  that  the  high  communion  or  fellowship,  before 
proposed  as  the  prize  and  glory  of  the  spiritual  life, 
directly  belongs  to  such  a  position.  Nor  that  alone  ; 
but  this  very  communion  is  now  made  to  extend  through 
the  entire  society  of  the  regenerate  ("  we  have  fellow- 
ship one  toith  another^^)^ — to  link  them,  each  to  each,  as 
all  are  linked  in  heaven, — to  entwine  every  member  of 
every  tribe  of  the  faith  in  the  same  golden  bands  which 
bind  them  all  to  the  Church  on  high,  and  the  Church 
on  high  to  them,  and  both  to  their  common  head,  '*the 
man  Christ  Jesus  */'  until  the  last  link  of  the  whole 
disappears  from  the  view,  lost  in  the  central  light  that 
surrounds  the  '*  unapproachable"  throne  of  God  ! 

3.  Thus,  then,  the  Apostle,  in  these  words  of  holy 
mystery,  contemplates  the  Church  of  the  Sanctified 
walking  together  under  the  radiance  of  a  common  light, 
which  streams  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  which, 
involving  them  all,  assimilates  them  all.  He  sees  them 
move,  in  holy  fear  and  yet  holier  hope,  beneath  the 
meridian  blaze  of  the  everlasting  glory,  receiving  its 
rays,  and,  in  the  very  community  of  the  same  gift,  by 
the  very  force  of  a  common  investiture,  enjoying  blessed 
^^  fellowship  one  with  another."  The  fair  procession  of 
the  people  of  God  passes  calmly  on  before  his  gifted 
eyes  ;  and  each,  in  the  luminous  robe  that  vests  him, 
wears  the  high  insignia  of  a  celestial  adoption.  Co- 
heirs of  heaven,  they  know  their  brotherhood  ;  walking 
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in  that  light,  which  issues  from  no  earthly  sun,  they 
feel  it  their's  alone,  and  recognise  in  each  other  the 
mystic  fellowship  it  gives  ! 

Our's,  then,  be  it  to  ask — and  to  dare  to  answer — 
what  is  that  fellowship,  and  what  that  light,  which  (by 
uniting  this,  with  an  easy  inference  from  the  preceding 
verse)  are  declared  to  involve  each  the  other  ?  How 
are  these  twin  blessings  thus  wondrously  interwoven, 
that  where  the  one  is  present  the  other  cannot  be  away  ? 
— that  where  the  "light"  is  found,  there  is  the  commu- 
nion inevitably  established,  and  where  the  "communion" 
exists,  there  must  be  presupposed  the  light  that  pro- 
duces, animates,  and  cheers  it  ?  Supposing  the/acts 
admitted,  where  is  the  connexion  f 

First,  we  must  resolve  each  into  its  proper  origin, 
to  contemplate  each  in  its  proper  aspect. 

The  Apostle  addresses  Christians  in  their  Chris- 
tian character.  He  speaks,  then,  of  a  **  fellowship" 
essentially  Christian,  and  to  which  (we  may  fairly  con- 
clude him  to  imply)  no  other  than  the  Christian  believer 
is  competent  The  bonds  that  consolidate  this  union, 
then,  are  framed  in  heaven,  and  out  of  heavenly  mate- 
rials. Could  this  admit  of  doubt,  it  would  be  rendered 
unquestionable  by  the  form  of  phrase  adopted  in  the 
third  verse,  in  which  the  mutual  fellowship  to  which 
the  Apostle  invited  his  readers — "  fellowship  with  ti«" 
— is,  by  a  sudden  transition,  declared  to  be  "fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  :" — as  if  the  ardent  inter- 
preter of  heaven,  content  with  a  glance  at  the  subordi- 
nate blessing,  were  impatient  to  spring  to  the  celestial 
principle  of  the  whole.  The  communion  here  spoken 
of  is,  then,  essentially  div'me  ;  it  exists  in  and  through 
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Grod  alone  ;  it  is  of  each  with  each,  because  of  all  with 
Him.  And,  therefore,  if  you  would  learn  its  proper- 
ties and  characteristics,  you  must  seek  them  in  their 
fountain,  where  the  human  soul  is  alone  with  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Spirit 

Now  that  the  very  same  high  relation  obtains  in  the 
other  member  of  the  comparison,  the  words  themselves, 
of  the  passage,  proclaim.  They  refer  us,  not,  as  just 
now,  mediately,  but  directly  and  primarily,  to  God.  We 
are  "  to  walk  in  the  light  as  He  is  in  the  light."  We 
are  to  design  from  God  Himself  No  dim  reflection  is 
to  transcribe  our  God  for  us,  that  we  may  present  the 
copy  of  a  copy;  we  are  to  look  straight  to  Him ;  and, 
DEunt  and  feeble  as  is  at  best  our  lowly  image,  it  is  an 
image  still!  The  remove  from  the  original  may  be  in- 
finite, but  it  is  only  one  remove!  "-4^  He  is,  so  are  we 
in  this  world."  In  this  great  work  of  the  Christian  life^ 
as  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  redemption^  no  third 
term,  distinct  from  either,  is  interpolated  between  God 
and  man ;  no  Arian  sub-deity  to  distract  our  adoration, 
to  intercept  our  vows,  and  seduce  our  loyalty  from 
heaven.  Alone  in  the  unbroken  solitude  stand  God 
and  man,  the  Judge  and  the  criminal.  He  that  recon- 
ciles them  both  is  not  distinct  from  both,  for  He  is 
both !  Our  passage,  I  repeat,  points  full  to  God^  as  sole 
object  of  devotion,  sole  model  of  imitation;  but  re- 
member also,  it  can  point  to  Him  only  as  we  can 
know  Him.  A  consideration  of  momentous  import  to 
those  who  would  undeify  our  human  manifestation  of 
God.  For  when,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  perpetually 
summoned  to  make  God  our  everlasting  example,  to 
be  "perfect  cw  He  is  perfect,"  to  **  forgive  o^  He  has  for- 
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given,"  to  "  love  as  He  has  loved/'  or,  as  here,  "  to 
walk  in  light  as  He  is  in  light," — all  phrases  which 
suppose  us  to  apprehend  and  know  Him,  for  who  can 
imitate  what  He  can  not  apprehend  ? — ^when  we  are  told, 
even  more  directly,  that  man,  ''made  in  the  image 
of  God^^  is  capable  of  being  restored  to  the  "  image  of 
Him  that  created  him," — that  "  the  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  God^ — that  **  in  His  light  we  are  to  see  lightj^ — that 
"  His  face  we  are  to  seek ;"  and  yet  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  warned,  that  He  is  essentially  invisible,  that  he 
**  dwells  in  a  light  no  man  may  approach,"  that  "  no 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,"  or  '^  can  see  His  face 
and  live," — whither  shall  we  fly  for  refuge  in  this  per- 
plexity, or  how  conciliate  this  contrariety  ?  How,  but 
in  that  "  God  manifested,"  who  has  brought  near  to  us 
the  God  unapproachable  ;  who  (in  another  sense  than 
the  Apostle's)  has  taught  us  to  '^  endure  as  seeing  the 
invisible;^  who,  while  that  mysterious  embodying  of  the 
Eternal  that  was  wont  to  commime  with  Moses,  declares 
that  none  shall  see  His  face  and  live,  not  only  makes 
life  compatible  with,  but  the  true  life  dependent  on, 
seeing  Him  ("  Look  unto  me,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  be  saved  !")  ; — and  who,  in  this  character  only, 
could  be  set  forth  as  Himsdf  the  very  model  which  Qod 
exclusively  is  made  everywhere  else.  I  pass  not  the 
passage  before  us.  Are  we  to  "  walk  in  the  light  as  He 
is  in  the  light," — copyists  of  God  who  dwells  there  ? 
Count  a  few  verses  further,  and  the  same  immutable 
sentiment  meets  you  again  ;  but  another  personage 
("  who  is  mt  another")  has  glided  unseen  into  the  pic- 
ture, and  become  the  object  in  the  foregroimd.  "  He 
that  saith  he  abideth  in  Him  (  Christ, — who  is  also  *'  the 
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true  light")  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk  even  as  He 
walked:'  (u.  6). 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  both  the  terms  of  this  de- 
claration,— the  walk  of  light  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints, — ^lead  us  forth  (and  with  nearly  equal  direct- 
ness) out  of  the  world  and  into  God.  In  Him  they  ter- 
minate, blend,  and  coincide  !  The  walk  in  light  is  the 
earthly  image  of  the  supernal  light ;  the  "  fellowship 
one  with  another*'  resolves  into  "  the  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son."  So  far  we  have  traced 
them  to  their  common  home  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eter- 
nal, but  even  there  we  may,  with  reverent  eyes,  dare 
to  behold  their  mutual  relations  ;  still  contemplating 
the  heavenly  harmony,  that  the  Apostle  proclaims  to 
link  together  this  light  divine  and  that  divine  conimu- 
nion.  So  shall  we  yet  more  nearly  apprehend  that  these 
are  two  forms  of  one  eternal  truth  ;  on  the  one  hand, 
that  **  God  is  light,"  and,  on  the  other,  that  we  who 
glory  in  that  light  are  '^partakers''  (Peter  and  John  in 
their  originals  use  the  same  word,  tcoiyui/ol)  "in  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  divine  nature." 

The  Christian  verity  has  taught  us  how  to  contem- 
plate God.  It  has  unfolded  to  us  the  truth  above  all 
reach  of  reason, — that  in  the  Unity  of  the  divine  sub- 
stance is  a  Trinity  of  the  divine  manifestations  ;  and  it 
has  instructed  us,  when  we  would  reflect  upon  that 
wondrous  essence  which  caused  and  sustains  the  imi- 
verse, — the  Life  of  all  Life  and  Soul  of  all  Souls, — to 
regard  it  as  mysteriously  threefold, — as  parting  into 
three  streams  from  one  eternal  source,  which  (stooping 
to  our  capacities,  relationships,  and  language)  it  has 
styled  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.     Of  what  these 
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mighty  personages  are,  in  their  oum  nature^  it  declares 
nothing,  for  no  revelation  can  communicate  what  no 
created  faculty  can  apprehend.  But  it  tells  us,  and 
largely,  that  which  alone  it  imports  that  we  should 
know  ;  it  tells  of  their  relation  to  vs^  of  the  distinctness 
of  their  oflSces,  and  of  our  corresponding  duties.  It 
declares  what  blessings  descend  from  them,  what  an- 
swering tribute  should  rise  from  us.  To  exhibit  this 
great  interchange  it  employs  every  variety  of  language 
and  of  imagery  ;  and,  as  it  were,  summons  the  whole 
creation  to  symbolize  the  commerce  of  Grod  and  man. 
Sometimes  we  are  allied  as  the  master  and  his  servants, 
sometimes  as  the  monarch  and  his  subjects,  sometimes 
— still  more  endearingly — as  the  father  is  bound  to 
his  children,  sometimes,  adopting  yet  tenderer  terms, 
it  is  the  affiance  of  a  divine  husband  with  an  espoused 
church.  Thus,  and  in  numberless  similar  images, 
the  connexion  is  viewed  under  a  variety  of  special  as- 
pects and  analogies,  bringing  with  them  their  special 
instruction  as  to  the  tempers  and  duties  they  respec- 
tively demand ;  such  as,  doubtless,  you  have  often 
heard  largely  expounded  and  illustrated  from  this  place. 
These  are  all  particidar  and  detached  representations. 
But  if  that  toider  principle  of  connexion  be  affirmed, 
into  which  they  all  resolve,  images  yet  more  gene- 
ral and  comprehensive  must  be  sought  to  express  the 
fact  and  the  ground  of  our  intercoiu'se  at  once  with  the 
whole  undivided  Deity,  and  with  each  person  in  its 
essence.  And  of  all  which  inspiration  has  deigned  to 
employ  for  this  high  function,  scarcely  any  is  more 
usual, — none,  certainly,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  more 
expressive, — than  emerges  in  the  passage  which  con- 
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nects  us  with  Heaven  by  declaring  that  we  walk  in  the 
UOHT  as  God  ia  in  the  light. 

Now  ••our  fellowship  is  with  the -PaM^  and  the  Son  J' 
to  which  St  Paul  expressly,  and  all  the  divine  wri- 
ters implicitly,  add"  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
If,  then,  our  fellowship  with  deity  be  thus  distin- 
guished into  separate  communions,  each  having  its  own 
grounds  and  offices  of  intercourse ;  and  if  (as  the  Apos- 
tle tells  you)  this  threefold  communion  be  inseparably 
interwoven  with  the  •'  walk  of  light"  which  imitates  a 
Grod  who  '•  is  light,"  we  majt naturally  expect  that  that 
celestial  lustre  which  represents  the  whole  Godhead, 
shall  itself  be  separable  into  significancies,  in  some 
measure  corresponding  to  the  divine  personages  whom 
the  Godhead  embraces.  Thus  shall  our  threefold  com- 
munion be  met  and  answered  by  a  threefold  "light." 
Observe,  then,  the  very  record  of  inspiration,  which  de- 
clares that  God  Himself  is  light,  has  imaged  forth  by 
the  same  term  all  the  choicest  attributes  of  God  in  His 
relations  to  us  ;  and  most  eminently  those  very  attri- 
butes, on  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reflect  when  we 
would  bring  before  our  minds  the  distinctive  excellen- 
cies and  blessings  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit 
No  accidental  coincidence  is  this  !  It  lies  in  the  deep 
dispositions  of  that  wisdom  which  framed  the  Scriptures 
as  it  framed  a  world  ! 

I  will  say,  then,  that  all  the  significations  of  that  di- 
vine light,  which  in  Scripture  is  emblematic  of  the  at- 
tributes of  God,  seem  ultimately  resolvable  into  three 
cardinal  excellencies,  holiness,  happiness,  and  know- 
ledge. When  His  ''judgments''  are  declared  to  be  "  as 
the  light"  {Hos.  vi.  4),  and  His  children  to  be  '•  chil- 
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dren  of  light,"  and  tlie  livery  of  His  servants  *•  the  ar- 
mour of  light,"  you  recognise  a  tjrpe  of  His  essential 
holiness.  When  He  is  termed  "  thfe  light  and  salvaiiorC^ 
of  His  people,  the  bestower  of  "  light  to  the  righteous" 
and  ^^ gladness  to  the  upright," — ^you  see  Him  the  source 
of  their  happiness,  whether  in  consolation  on  earth  or 
glory  in  heaven  ; — when,  lastly,  it  is  said  that  "  the  en- 
trance of  His  words  giveth  light,"  even  "  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,"  and  that  by  that  light 
**  all  is  made  manifest^^  you  then  behold  this  tjrpe  of 
the  blended  perfections  of[  Grod,  employed  eminently  to 
symbolize  His  knowledge  and  His  truth. 

You  will  have  now  anticipated  me  when  I  seem  to 
discover,  in  these  threo  fundamental  attributes  and  gifts 
of  God,  the  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  three  Per- 
sons of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity ;  when  I  see  them  all, 
indeed, in  All, — for  how  should  They're  without  a  mu- 
tual communication  of  the  blessedness  of  each  ?  But 
when  I  still  imagine  I  can  behold,  in  the  Father  (the 
Author  of  all  law)  the  God  of  all  righteousness;  in  the 
Son  (whose  "joy  was  set  before  him")  the  God  of  all 
happiness  ;  in  the  Spirit  (that  "  searcheth  the  deep 
things")  the  God  of  all  truth ;  or  when,  regarding  the 
same  attributes  as  they  act  upon  us,  I  worship  in  the 
Father  (eminently)  the  "just,  yet  justifying"  imputer 
of  our  righteousness;  in  the  Son,  the  victorious  ob- 
tainer  of  our  happiness  ;  in  the  Spirit,  the  liberal  be- 
stower of  our  wisdom  ; — surely  it  is  no  baseless  vision 
thus  (following  the  revelation  which  tells  us  that  they 
have  the  fellowship  of  the  Trinity  who  walk  in  the 
light  of  the  Trinity)  to  fix  our  trembUng  eyes  upon  that 
central  light  of  Godhead,  to  trace  it,  as  it  parts  into  its 
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three  golden  beams  of  holiness,  of  happiness,  and  of 
wisdom,  all  bearing  its  name,  because  co-eternal  emana- 
tions of  God  Himself,  who  bears  it ; — and  thus  to  catch 
some  glimpse  of  the  might^T  truth  contained  in  the  text, 
— that  to  live  within  the  verge  of  this-illumination  is 
to  hold  communion  with  the  essential  excellencies  of 
the  triune  Gk)d. 

Once  more, — and  briefly, — if  the  fellowship  of  the 
Three  in  One  thus  answer  to  the  threefold  light  in  which 
They  dwell,  hoWj  specially,  does  it  correspond  to  eachf 
For  nothing  short  of  this  will  consummate  the  Apostle's 
implied  parallel.  But  to  those  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  the  revelation  of  the  Bible,  or  with  the  inner  re- 
velation of  Christian  experience,  this  is  but  the  prob- 
lem of  a  moment.  Surely,  if  the  Father  be  eminently 
the  light  of  holiness,  and  our  acceptor  as  a  holy  people 
in  Jesus,  he  who  walks  in  that  light  communes  with 
Him  by  the  link  of  holiness,  by  the  cordial  adoption  of 
that  "  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  witnessed  by  the 
Law  and  Prophets,"  by  profound  submission  to  that  will 
which  is  the  executive,  that  reason  which  is  in  itself 
the  legislative  council,  of  the  imiverse.  Surely,  if  the 
Son  be  eminently  the  light  of  celestial  peace  and  its 
dispenser,  we  commune  with  Him  as  dwellers  in  iJuit 
light,  by  trust  boundless  and  unfeigned  in  that  victor, 
who,  having  once  and  for  ever  foiled  His  adversary  in 
the  deadly  struggle  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  will 
never  forsake  the  Church  he  redeemed ;  by  gratitude 
for  blessings  undeserved,  by  joy  for  blessings  assured 
and  everlasting ;  by  that  sterner  task  of  which  another 
Apostle  speaks,  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings  being 
made  conformable  to  his  death  {Phil.  iii.  10).  If,  lastly, 
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in  the  Spirit,  we  worship  the  light  of  eternal  truth,  and 
its  revealer, — when  are  we  found  in  that  light,  and  when 
blending  in  mystic  communion  with  Him  who  abides 
there, — but  when  with  a  sanctified  reason  we  apply  our 
whole  mind  to  receive  and  understand  His  revealings ; 
when,  raising  at  His  call  the  faculties  which  Ete  alone 
can  furnish  with  fitting  objects,  we  issue  gladly  forth 
from  the  world  of  shadows,  and  meet  Him,  where  He 
awaits  us,  in  the  world  of  immutable  reality?  Alas!  how 
can  he  whose  feeble  voice  would  now  summon  you 
thither,  speak  of  this  high  work  of  a  sanctified  under- 
standing, without  an  earnest  prayer,  that  at  this  hour 
there  may  be  those  before  him,  who  find  in  these  search- 
ings  after  the  deep  things  of  God,  the  glorious  privi- 
lege of  their  enlightened  reason ;  who  consecrate  the 
intellect  no  less  than  the  heart  in  this  holy  service;  who 
know  that,  though  the  affections  are  indeed  the  great 
scene  of  the  spiritual  life,  yet  the  affections  themselves 
rest  upon  motive,  and  motive  implies  knowledge ;  and 
who,  therefore,  worshipping  God  not  only  "  with  all 
their  heart,"  but  "  with  all  their  mind,^  enjoy  "  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  in  the  participation  of 
those  other  blessings  of  which  we  have  spoken  so  emi- 
nently, by  humbly  walking — as  He  dwells  — in  the  light 
of  His  own  consummate  truth! 

Have  we  not  now  seen  that  this  earthly  career  of 
light  involves  the  whole  Christian  life,  as  directed  to 
each  member  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  ?  Have  we 
not  seen  its  reward  in  that  communion  which  itself  ful- 
fils— as  far  as  our  lowly  humanity  can  be  fondly  said  to 
fulfil — the  evangelical  law  of  God  ?  But  the  mystery  is 
not  yet  complete.  Another  vista  of  the  divine  sjonmetry 
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of  the  Gospel  opens  here !  The  fulfilling  of  the  law  is 
(as  you  know)  declared  to  be  found  in  ''love;' — the 
whole  communion  with  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
— as  well  as  (still  more  manifestly)  the  mutual  com- 
munion of  the  brethren  in  Christ, — is  comprehended, 
then,  in  that  single  word  ;  a  word  brief  to  utter,  but 
whose  purport,  we  are  promised,  eternity  shall  not  ex- 
haust! You  may  have  marvelled  that,  when  num- 
bering the  graces  that  enrich  the  fellowship  of  a  soul 
with  heaven,  I  spoke  not  of  this  master-grace ; — that  in 
counting  over  each  pearl  of  price, — joy,  and  gratitude, 
and  faith,  and  holy  resignation, — I  named  not  this : — 
it  was  not  neglected  but  deferred  !  It  now  appears  that 
the  walk  of  light  must  Uend  with  the  walk  of  love ; 
they  must  unite  in  their  origin^  they  must  commingle 
in  their  progress.  Need  I  remind  you  how  aptly  this 
is  attested  ?  For  their  origin^ — know  you  not,  that  the 
same  blessed  Epistle  which  declares  that  "God  is  light," 
declares  also  that  "  God  is  love  /'  and  thus  identifies 
the  fountains  of  the  Christian  life  ?  For  their  progress^ 
and  to  establish  the  coincidence  of  the  two  in  all  their 
successive  manifestations  in  the  Christian  heart,  listen 
to  the  further  declarations  of  the  same  portion  of  inspi- 
ration, and  mark  how  evidently  they  are  framed  so  as 
to  force  on  us  the  conviction  of  this  lovely  harmony. 
On  the  one  hand,  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie ;"  on  the  other, 
"  He  that  saith  he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his  bro- 
ther^ is  in  darkness"  (1  John^  ii.  9).  On  the  one  hand, 
**  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship ;"  on  the 
other,  **  He  that  loveth  his  brothei*  abideth  in  the  light" 
(ii.  10).     On  the  one  hand,  "  This  is  the  message  we 
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deliver  unto  you,  that  God  is  light ;"  on  the  otheTt 
*'  This  is  the  message  that  je  heard  from  the  beginning, 
that  we  should  love  one  another"  (iii.  11).  Thus,  begin- 
ning from  their  sameness  in  the  very  heart  of  God  ; — 
carried  out  in  their  sameness  (and  separated  only  in 
our  thoughts)  through  all  the  story  of  the  Christian 
life  ;  prolonged  in  their  sameness  into  eternity, — for  as 
**  love  never  faileth,"  so  that  light  is  said  to  be  an 
**  everlasting  light,"— they  blend,  they  mingle,  they  are 
lost  in  each  other !  and  it  is  only  the  feeble  vision  of  our 
imperfect  reason  that  fails  to  grasp  the  identity  of  the 
two,  and  to  see  that  light  and  love  are  one  below, — 
light  and  love  one  in  heaven, — flight  and  love,  the  issu^ 
ings  of  the  same  nature  above  all  natiu'es,  which,  ming- 
ling holiness,  happiness,  and  truth  in  the  unity  of  one 
light,  manifests  them  all  in  the  unity  of  one  love  ! 

And  when  the  Apostle  speaks  of  that  light  in  which 
God  everlastingly  dwells,  does  he  omit  (in  direct  con- 
nexion )  to  speak  of  that  love  which  God  has  everlast- 
ingly manifested  ?  Nay,  for  he  adds  that  **  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  The 
utterance  of  God's  light  (for  such  was  Christ, — '*  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,"  "  the  true  light,"  the 
"  light  of  the  world")  was  one  with  the  utterance  of  BQs 
love  (for  *'  herein  is  love,  that  God  loved  us,  and  sent 
His  Son'^)  ;  as  they  shall  be  one  for  eternity.  Nor  does 
the  COMMUNION,  which  results  (as  we  have  so  largely 
seen)  from  the  participation  of  this  light,  rest  less  surely 
upon  the  same  basis.  Well  do  you  know  (for  often 
have  you  been  taught)  that  it  is  only  as  washed  in  that 
blood,  alike  for  acceptance  and  for  purification,  that 
Christians,  as  such,  can  be  one  with  God,  or  one  with 
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each  other  ; — that  it  is  the  crimson  uniform  of  the  cross 
that  unites  the  soldiers  of  .the  living  God  under  one 
bond  of  fellowship ;  and  that,  were  they  robbed  of  that 
badge  of  their  afljliation,  they  would  be  instantly  broken 
and  disbanded.  But  thus  saved,  thus  united,  thus 
cleansed  from  all  sin,  thus  entitled  to  all  glory, — they 
are  one  now,  and  one  for  ever :  he  is  greater  than  Om- 
nipotence who  can  rend  that  tie ;  that  *'  marriage  was 
made  in  heaven !"  Alone — it  was  in  the  depths  of  eter- 
nity— stood  Christ  and  His  Church  before  the  altar  of 
that  divine  espousal ;  none  was  witness  but  the  Father 
of  glory  and  the  Spirit  of  life,  when  the  vow  was  plight- 
ed and  the  contract  sealed ;  but  all  heaven  shall  yet  be 
witness,  when  the  redeemed  Church  shall  vindicate  the 
fidelity  of  the  Church's  Redeemer  ;  when  she  shall 
"  come  up  from  the  wilderness"  of  this  barren  world, 
"  leaning  on  her  beloved,"  and  by  Him  be  publicly  in- 
vested with  those  privileges  of  her  rank  which  areher's 
now,  but  her's  in  silence,  secrecy,  and  sorrow  !  Then 
shall  the  "  fellowship  of  one  with  another,"  and  of  all 
with  God,  be  indeed  complete  ;  and  that  wondrous 
prayer  be  fulfilled,  in  which  (as  one  who  ties  and 
doubles  a  knot)  the  Saviour,  by  returning  on  His  words, 
seems  purposely  to  have  sought  to  express  the  infolded 
closeness  of  that  maze  of  love  in  which  the  "  children 
of  light," — ^having  within  them  the  abiding  oi  tlie  Spirit^ 
— are  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Son:—''  That  they 
all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us. — That  they  may  be 
one  even  as  we  are  one,  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,  that 
they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one  !" 

Were  I,  my  brethren,  your  stated  minister,  and  the 

2g 
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minister  of  those  on  whose  behalf.  I  have  this  day  to 
speak,  I  could  not  often  address  you  as  I  have  now 
done ; — for  oh !  is  it  not  melancholy  to  think,  is  it  not 
peculiarly  afflicting  to  think,  that,  to  tly^se  who  are  thus 
visited,  a  large  portion  of  the  word  of  God  itself  becomes 
necessarily  unintelligible?  We  have  seen  that  there  are 
no  phrases  on  which  the  sacred  writers  delight  so  con- 
stantly to  dwell,  when  they  would  express  the  excel- 
lencies of  God,  as  those  derived  from  the  external  light 
It  is  (as  it  were)  consecrated  into  being  the  material 
representative  and  index  of  God  in  His  inanimate  crea- 
tion; and  the  Christian,  who  loves  to  hallow  every 
thing  that  is  seen,  and  heard,  and  felt,  by  associations  of 
spiritual  truth,  is  permitted  to  find,  in  that  which  re- 
veals all  else,  a  faint  revelation  of  that  ineflfableSupreme, 
whom  "  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see."  '*  Jehovah" — 
cries  the  great  prophet,  rapt  in  vision  of  the  future 
Church — '*  shall  be  to  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy 
God  thy  glory !"  But  when  to  these  poor  sufferers  the 
preacher  of  salvation  approaches  with  promises  like 
these,  he  but  deepens  the  mystery  he  would  explain ! 
When  he  tells  them,  as  the  Apostle  has  done  (Eph.v.  13), 
that  "  all  things  are  made  manifest  by  the  light^'  no  ex- 
perience of  their's  can  echo  his  words,  "  the  darkness 
comprehendeth  it  not ;" — when  he  tells  them,  "  they 
were  darkness  before  but  are  now  light  in  the  Lord," 
their  hearts  may  witness  (God  grant  they  may  witness!) 
his  truth ;  but  his  words  can  convey  but  a  dim  and 
shadowy  import.  Nay,  the  very  notion  of  those  pro- 
phetic visions^  which  make  so  bright  an  element  in  the 
magnificent  treasury  of  revelation,  is  to  them  absolutely 
unattainable.     Our  hearts  may  bum  within  us,  as  we 
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follow  Isaiah  and  John  through  that  heaven  which  is 
to  be  our  inheritance ;  but  not  only  is  that  "  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  lighf  to  them  inconceivable,  but  even 
the  very  terms  tiiat  express  the  prophet's  exercise  of 
his  gift,  aoe  terms  to  which  they  can  attach  no  direct 
significance.  "  I  saw,"  declares  one  of  these  Inspired, 
"  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up, 
and  his  train  filled  the  temple."  Alas!  in  the  first  two 
words  the  reader  has  gone  beyond  his  sightless  hearer. 
Sadly,  indeed,  may  they  echo  the  old  diviner's  phrase, 
"  I  shall  see  him, — but  not  nowT 

But  the  great  poet  of  Christianity — himself  thus 
afflicted — had  faith  to  pray  from  out  of  the  depth  of 
his  deprivation: 


'*  So  much  the  rather,  thou,  celestial  light, 
Shine  inward!  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes  I" 

And  it  is  with  unspeakable  pleasure  that  I  can  com- 
municate to  you,  on  the  authority  of  the  chaplains  of 
this  Institution,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  God,  who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  has  known  how  to  carry  on  His 
inward  work  without  this  outward  aid ;  and  that  it  is 
a  positive  fact,  that  among  all  those  young  disciples, 
whom  it  is  the  chaplain's  office  to  catechize  on  stated 
days, — ^many  of  them  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  in 
whom  every  sense  is  taught  its  duty  in  the  work  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge, — none  are  comparable,  for  know- 
ledge of  the  word  of  life,  and  apparent  feeling  of  its 
inestimable  value,  to  the  youthful  blind  of  this  Institu- 
tion. Insomuch,  that  the  examiner  declares  himself 
habituated,  when  an  answer  is  missed  by  all  the  rest 
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of  his  class,  to  refer  with  confidence  to  his  blind  cate- 
chumens, and  to  hear,  uttered  forth  from  the  depth  of 
their  lonely  world,  responses  that  evince  that  God,  now 
as  ever,  "  can  lead  the  blind  by  a  way  they  have  not 
known!" 

And  oh !  it  is  a  lonely  and  a  mysterious  world,  that 
in  which  these  destitute  beings  are  situated !  If,  in  the 
supernatural  world  of  revelation,  much  that  is  spoken 
must  be  to  them  incomprehensible,  how  much  more 
are  they  incapacitated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
nature!  Of  all  those  qualities,  which  to  us  make  the 
loveliest  distinctions  of  things,  they  can  never  be  cog- 
nizant. They  hear,  just  as  we  would  listen  to  fables 
of  another  planet,  of  the  splendours  of  mom,  the  ma- 
turer  effulgence  of  noon,  the  pensive  beauty  of  sunset; 
they  know  that  differences,  which  only  by  laborious  and 
careful  examination  they  can  detect,  are  instantaneously 
evident  to  their  more  favoured  companions;  they  know 
that  there  is  around  them  some  wondrous  system  of 
things,  which  makes  this  world  more  rich  with  mean- 
ing, more  ample  in  its  materials  for  the  exercise  of  the 
faculties,  than  they  have  ever  been  able  to  imagine ; 
they  know — though  how  it  should  be  they  cannot  con- 
ceive— that  the  eye  can  behold  in  the  face  the  inmost 
soul,  and  the  heavens  themselves — the  infinite  heavens 
— be  not  too  remote  for  human  knowledge.  And  yet, 
from  all  this  they  are  shut  out,  reft  of  the  brightest 
element  in  the  earthly  heritage  of  humanity,  and  exiles 
in  the  common  country  of  their  race !  And  this,  surely, 
is  fraught  with  melancholy,  even  apart  from  every  spi- 
ritual consideration.  For  oh !  "  we  live  not  by  bread 
alone,"  in  any  sense  of  these  holy  words;  it  is  not  by  the 
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mere  gratification  of  sensual  appetite  that  the  human  soul 
can,  even  in  its  corruption,  be  said  to  livel  Ties  more 
etherial  bind  even  the  godless  to  something  better  than 
an  animal  existence;  and  when  the  very  unbeliever 
walks  abroad,  though  he  sees  not  a  father  in  the  framer 
of  the  mighty  all, — ^for  none  can  know  the  Father  but  he 
to  whom  the  Son  reveals  Him, — yet  in  the  very  ma- 
jesty of  nature  is  inefiaceably  transcribed  the  majesty 
of  God, — the  whole  world  is  itself  a  Bible  of  His  power 
and  wisdom !  In  the  feeling  of  these  things,  in  the  silent 
aspirations  they  prompt  and  nourish,  lies  (more  than 
we  readily  deem)  the  life  of  even  the  heart  untaught 
in  Christ.  Knowing  how  thoughts  of  this  kind  (in  all 
their  varieties)  make,  even  to  the  natural  reason,  the 
essence  of  all  that,  to  a  being  formed  as  man  is,  can 
merit  the  name  of  life,  how  can  we  refuse  our  sympa- 
thy to  those  to  whom  the  richest  channel  of  this  know- 
ledge is  denied? — who  cannot  know  in  nature  anything 
beyond  its  least  expressive  elements,  who,  as  they  creep 
along  their  uncertain  way,  can  only  learn  by  the  poor 
medium  of  testimony,  that  there  spreads  above  them  a 
distance  one  inch  beyond  that  to  which  their  uplifted 
hands  can  reach;  and  who  are  forced  to  discover ^in  mi. 
nute  and  isolated  fragments,  that  grand  and  compre- 
hensive whole  of  beauty,  with  which  God  has  decorated 
his  natural  world  into  a  palace  that  seems,  at  times,  the 
fit  abode  not  for  men  but  angels ! 

And  yet  to  have  once  possessed  the  faculty,  and  then 
irrecoverably  to  have  lost  it,  is,  in  some  respects,  even 
more  deeply  melancholy.  Of  that  which  we  have  never 
known,  we  know  not  half  the  value,  and  for  it  we  feel 
no  proportionate  regret ;  but  to  have  been  once  on  a 
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level  with  the  species  in  gifts  and  attainments,  and  then 
to  have  sunk  hopelessly  below  it ;  to  have  once  been 
admitted  as  a  spectator  into  the  magnificent  theatre  of 
the  universe,  and  then  obliged  for  ever  to  hoard  the 
faint  reports  of  memory  for  all  that  enraptured  of  old  ; 
to  feel  the  poor  portraits  of  recollection  fading  into 
dimmer  obscurity ;  and  not  merely  the  bright  and  beau- 
tiful world  of  former  days,  whose  "  life  was  light,"  dead- 
ened into  a  dark  and  shapeless  mass  ;  but,  what  is  bit- 
terer far,  the  features,  on  which  affection  had  once  rested 
as  though'  it  never  could  weary  of  gazing,  now  recalled 
with  painful  effort,  and  a  perplexity,  which  the  sufferer 
would  vainly  strive  to  disguise ; — this,  surely,  is  a  trial 
to  human  patience  ;  this,  surely,  if  compassion  (which 
is  God's  loveliest  virtue  towards  man)  be  eminendy 
Christian,  ought  to  awake  your  pity,  and  make  your 
charity  this  day  prompt,  liberal,  and  decisive.  For  we, 
beloved,  who  have  walked,  long  and  wearily  many  of 
us,  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  know  what 
blindness  may  be,  and  feel  its  every  form  besiege  our 
hearts  with  a  peculiar  claim.  Oh  !  if  the  soul  of  every 
man.  Christian  or  Gentile,  has  burned  within  him  as  he 
read  that  sublime  imperative  of  the  Supreme  Majesty 
in  the  work  of  creation,  '*  God  said,  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light  !"  who  will  not  soften  with  pity  as 
he  sees  before  him  the  memorial  of  a  sadder,  a  sterner 
order  of  His  mysterious  providence,  *'  God  said," — said 
to  each  of  these  our  poor,  protectorless  sisters, — "  let 
there  be  darkness,  and  there  was  darkness  !" 

In  the  community  of  such  a  misfortune,  distinc- 
tions, whether  of  sex  or  age,  seem  to  be  lost.  A  blow 
so  awful  levels  all  the  differences  on  which  the  colour- 
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ing  of  ordinary  life  depends.  Yet,  if  we  might  select  a 
case  pre-eminent  in  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  mis- 
fortune, shoidd  we  not  find  it  in  the  poor  and  in  the 
female  f  Reduced  even  to  mendicancy,  the  man  thus 
afflicted  can  struggle  for  a  precarious  Uvelihood,  and 
often  finds  in  even  his  misfortune  a  touching  claim  to 
public  compassion.  But  the  female  can  ill  resort  to 
such  chances.  Her  peculiar  labours,  requiring  delicacy 
and  preci8ion,are  suVh  as  can  never  be  Lried  on  with- 
oat  a  special  training  adapted  for  her  new  and  unfor- 
tunate position.  There  is  indeed  one  lovely  art,  which 
seems  the  peculiar  heritage  of  the  blind,  in  which  both 
sexes  are  equally  qualified  to  excel, — that  art  of  mt/^, 
to  which,  as  exercised  in  this  place,  you  have  all  lis- 
tened with  so  much  pleasure,  glorifying,  I  trust,  the 
goodness  of  that  God,  who,  in  depriving  the  eye  of  sight, 
has  yet  left  the  ear  its  hearing,  and  the  lip  its  power  to 
speak  His  praise  !  Organ  after  organ  may  depart, — 
the  eye  may  cease  to  recognise  colours,  the  ear  to  detect 
the  distinctions  of  sound,  the  tongue  to  speak,  the  very 
touch  to  feel, — but  God's  Holy  Spirit  can  still  animate 
the  heart,  independent  of  all  this  extraneous  machinery, 
as  He  Himself  would  continue  to  exist,  though  all  the 
worlds  around  him  were  to  vanish  into  chaos  ! 

And  you,  my  afflicted  sisters,  who  have  now  heard 
so  much  of  your  own  misfortune,  to  you  what  shall  I 
say  for  consolation  ?  What, — but  that  your  very  mis- 
fortune is  itself  a  lesson,  an  example,  an  experience  ? 
The  loss  of  that  which  reveals  the  world  is,  in  a  man- 
ner, a  separation  from  the  world  itself:  it  is  an  antici- 
pation of  that  which  death  will  complete.  What  is 
death  itself  but  the  successive  extinction  of  all  those 
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organs  by  which  we  hold  communion  with  the  scene 
around  us  ?  The  cessation  of  any  sense  is,  then,  a 
marked  step  in  our  descent  to  the  grave ;  the  failure  of 
the  noblest  of  the  senses  is  eminently  so.  Providence 
has  already  done  that  for  you,  which  human  hands  must 
have  to  do  for  all  around  you  !  The  hour  shall  yet 
come  to  every  being  here,  when  other  hands  must  close 
the  glazed  eye  which  nature  has  sealed  for  you  ;  and 
that  '*  valley  of  the  shadow"  be  entered,  which  you  habi- 
tuaUy  tread  !  But  the  day  ahaU  come,  when  the  par- 
tiality of  nature  shall  be  lost  in  the  equality  of  grace  ; 
when  the  defective  organ  shall  be  strengthened  to  meet 
a  brighter  beam  ; — when  you,  sightless  sisters  of  afflic- 
tion !  and  we,  and  all,  shall  stand  before  the  "  great 
white  throne :"  nor  shall  the  clouded  vision  veil  from 
your  eyes  Him,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  "  every  eye 
shall  see  Him !"  Whether  the  bodily  eye  can  behold 
or  not,  the  spiritual  eye  can  apprehend  that  divine  ra- 
diance which  exists  where  "  there  is  no  light  of  the 
sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  for  the  glory  of  God  doth 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof."  But  the 
bodily  eye  shall  behold,  for  in  that  better  and  spiritual 
body  shall  be  no  imperfection:  these  "priests  unto  God 
and  the  Father"  shall  not  be  less  complete,  in  every 
perceptive  organ,  than  that  legal  priesthood  of  old  was 
bound  to  be !  In  how  deep  a  sense  will  they  praise 
Him  "  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  dark- 
ness," and  made  us  partakers  of  an  "  inheritance  of 
light!"  How  then  shall  they  feel  with  a  double  force 
that  **  light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for 
the  upright."  And  now  grant,  O  God !  that  under  the 
ministration  of  thy  blessed  word,  maintained  this  day 
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by  the  charily  of  thy  Church,  they  may,  in  this  world, 
so  learn,  and  so  know^,  the  lineaments  of  thy  Christ,'  that 
in  the  world  to  come  they  may  not  fail  to  recognise 
Him ;  that  it  may  be  with  them  as  with  the  favoured 
disciples  near  Emmaus, — "  their  eyes  were  opened, 
and  THEY  KNEW  Htm  !" 


\ 


SERMON  XXIV. 


PRIMITIVE  CHURCH  PRINCIPLES  NOT  INCONSISTENT 
WITH  UNIVERSAL  CHRISTIAN  SYMPATHY% 


2  Cor.  iii.  6. 


Who  also  hath  made  u«  ctble  ministers  of  the  New  Testament ;  not 

of  the  letter^  but  of  the  spirit. 

IN  these  words,  my  brethren,  the  great  Apostle  afiirms 
two  most  important  truths.  Vindicating  his  own 
position,  but  including,  doubtless,  with  himself,  all  who 
share  his  ministry,  he  asserts  at  once  its  authority  and 
its  object ;  the  commission  by  which  it  is  empowered 
to  act,  and  the  essential  quality  of  the  religion  it  is  con- 
stituted to  diffuse.  *"  God  hath  made  us  able  ministers," 
— such  is  the  source  of  our  qualification  ;  "  ministers 
not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit," — such  is  the  nature 
of  the  doctrine  we  have  to  declare. 

St.  Paul  did  not  perceive  any  inconsistency  between 
this  humble  confidence  in  divine  help  guaranteed  to  a 
divinely-appointed  ministry,  and  the  purely  spiritual 
character  of  the  religion  for  which  alone  that  ministry 

*  Preached  at  the  Visitation  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Derrjand 
Raphoe,  on  Thursday,  September  22nd,  1842;  and  published  at  the 
request  of  the  Bishop  and  clergy. 
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existed.  On  the  contrary,  he  often  seems  to  consider 
the  constitution  of  such  an  office  to  have  been  itself  the 
master- work  of  the  Spirit**.  But  others  have  been  unable 
to  connect  these  things.  It  has  been  conceived,  that 
every  argument  which  dares  to  deduce  the  authority  of 
the  minister  directly  from  his  Master,  tends  inevitably 
to  ecclesiastical  despotism  ;  or  at  least,  that  the  only 
form  in  which  such  views  can  be  safely  held,  is  that 
which  permits  all  who  at  their  own  pleasure  or  that  of 
others  assume  the  name,  to  stand  upon  the  same  level 
of  commissioned  power  and  privilege.  And,  unfortu- 
nately, the  just  claims  of  the  primitive  ministry  of  the 
Church,  when  defended  at  all,  have  been  too  often  de- 
fended with  a  harshness  and  rigour  of  unqualified  as- 
sumption, which,  while  it  may  have  attached  more 
closely  a  few  resolute  adherents,  has  certainly  alarmed 

■Si 

and  repelled  a  far  greater  number. 

Gladly  would  I,  my  reverend  brethren,  were  I  to 
follow  my  own  preferences  in  selecting  a  subject  for 
our  common  consideration,  turn  from  these  troubled 
themes,  to  those  points  of  ordinary  practical  importance 
upon  which  no  doubt  or  disagreement  could  be  antici- 
pated. But  I  am  well  aware  that,  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  it  is  not  the  preferences  of  the  preacher, 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  imme- 
diate interests  of  his  auditory,  that  must  determine 
his  subject.  The  great  lines  of  practical  duty  are  ma- 
nifest ;  for  the  most  part,  whatever  our  God  in  His 
righteousness  has  made  most  necessary,  in  His  mercy 

»»  Acts,  xiii.  2;  xx.  28.    Rom.  xii.  6,  7.    1  Cor.  xiL  11,  28.    Eph. 
iv.  7,  8,  11. 
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He  has  made  most  unambiguous.  You  will  justly  ex- 
pect to  be  addressed,  not  so  much  upon  that  which 
engages  us  equally  at  all  times,  as  upon  that  which  en- 
gages us  peculiarly  at  the  present  time  ;  not  so  much 
upon  the  points  of  greatest  general  importance  in  the 
ministerial  life,  as  upon  some  of  those  pressing  ques- 
tions of  immediate  perplexity,  which  we  feel  it  not  easy 
to  solve  upon  our  ordinary  principles  of  action,  and 
which  make  even  the  humblest  and  feeblest  light  valu- 
able, because  emerging  unexpectedly  upon  the  Church, 
they  find  us  without  the  guidance  of  habitual  rules  and 
settled  experience. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  subject  to  which  I 
have  alluded  has,  of  late  years,  assumed  this  distressing 
aspect  Our  local  position  in  this  part  of  the  empire 
has  given  it  peculiar  importance  and  difficulty.  Situ- 
ated, as  w^e  are,  in  the  midst  of  large  bodies  of  excellent 
and  able  men,  who  reject  indeed  our  ministrations, 
yet  whom  we  are  bound  to  conciliate  to  the  very  last 
degree  that  involves  no  surrender  of  principle;  the 
public  mind  around  us  agitated  by  unwarrantable  re- 
presentations of  the  Church's  belief  as  to  her  ministry; 
and  those  whom  we  have  undertaken  to  guide  anx- 
iously inquiring  of  us  our  real  claims; — Romanists  with 
some,  if  we  do  not  rank  everything  else  above  our 
office;  Puritans  with  others,  if  we  do  not  rank  our  office 
above  everything  else; — it  is  surely  fitting  that  we 
should  furnish  ourselves  with  some  definite  principles 
on  the  question,  capable  of  direct  and  practical  appli- 
cation. When  each  of  two  hostile  divisions  makes  a 
separate  clause  of  our  text  its  watchword,  and  the  spi- 
rituality of  our  religion  is  marshalled  against  its  autho- 
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rized  polity, — the  polity  asserted  in  a  form  that  too 
often  obscures  or  overlooks  the  spirituality, — it  may  be 
well  to  try  if  we  cannot,  with  St.  Paul,  rejoice  to  see 
and  to  welcome  both. 

Did  we  not  know  by  experience,  how  men  can  in 
practice  unconsciously  harmonize  differences,  which 
their  theories  proclaim  absolutely  irreconcilable,  we 
might  indeed  well  wonder  how  the  supporters  of  views 
so  opposed  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred,  could 
continue  members  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  body.  By 
one  party  it  is  openly  professed,  that  the  polity  of  the 
Church  and  ministry  of  Christ  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
temporary,  occasional,  variable  expediency;  that  all 
bodies  and  all  individuals  who  believe  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  are  equally  contemplated  in  His  original  charter, 
and  equally  realize  His  original  design.  By  the  other 
it  is  usually  maintained  with  as  resolute  a  conviction, 
that  the  one  constitution  of  the  Church  and  her  minis- 
try, being  in  every  element  essentially  divine,  forms  the 
sole  exclusive  machinery  of  human  salvation ;  that  to 
it  alone  the  sanctifying  graces  of  the  Gospel  are  pro- 
mised ;  and  that  there  exists  no  ground  in  the  New 
Testament  for  anticipating  that  they  can  ever  travel 
out  of  the  channel  it  affords  for  their  transmission. 
The  eager  advocates  of  each  of  these  views  are  so  pos- 
sessed with  the  absolute  truth  of  the  main  principle 
for  which  they  struggle,  as  to  overlook  the  enormous 
difficulties  that  challenge  them  when  they  descend  to 
the  simple  facts  of  the  case;  when  the  bold  theory  of  the 
latitudinarian  is  met,  not  only  by  the  internal  improbar 
bility  of  his  supposition,  but  by  the  clear  evidence  of 
Scripture  and  apostolic  antiquity;  when  the  rigorous 
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scheme  of  his  opponent  is  encountered  by  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  daily  experience,  establishing, 
by  the  most  decisive  attestations,  by  proofs  which,  if 
we  reject,  we  must  reject  all  human  reasoning  on  reli- 
gion, that  the  purifying  and  saving  graces  of  the  Gospel 
are  not  limited  as  he  would  affirm,  but  extend  through 
almost  every  community,  in  which  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  faith  of  Christ  are  preached. 

When  views  thus  contradictory  and  thus  extreme 
are  put  forth  ;  when  it  is  certain  they  cannot  both  be 
strictly  true  ;  when  both  may  be  made  in  their  degree 
plausible  ;  and  yet  facts  exist  that  seem  inconsistent 
with  either; — the  most  valuable  service  that  can  be  ren- 
dered to  the  public  mind  is  the  work  of  limitation — the 
attempt  to  show  under  what  qualifications  principles 
true  in  themselves  ought  to  be  accepted,  so  as  to  make 
them  consistent  with  others  of  equal  certainty.  This 
is  an  humble  task  apparently ;  but  the  whole  history  of 
human  knowledge  has  shown  that  it  is  far  from  being 
an  easy  one  in  reality.  The  most  important  steps  in 
every  part  of  moral  science  have  consisted  in  this  very 
adjustment  of  rival  truths  ;  it  is  much  less  difficult  to 
see  the  force  of  a  great  principle  than  to  see  its  limits. 

My  object,  then,  is  to  establish  that  just  and  strict 
views  of  the  original  polity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
of  oiu*  obligation  to  preserve  and  transmit  that  polity, 
are  theoretically  consistent  with  a  full  recognition  of  the 
fact  of  great  and  genuine  piety  existing  in  irregular 
and  less  happily  constructed  communities  ;  of  the  con- 
sequent possibility  and  propriety  of  our  practically 
sjonpathizing  with  many  of  their  projects  of  benevo- 
lence, and  of  our  cherishing  a  Christian  and  charitable 
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affection  for  their  godly  members.  And,  therefore, 
that  the  obligation  of  this  latter  duty,  and  the  reality  of 
the  blessed  and  delightful  fact  on  which  it  is  founded 
(the  existence  of  many  of  God's  richest  graces  among 
them),  furnish  no  legitimate  argument  against  the  ex- 
clusive claims  of  the  primitive  polity,  or  against  the 
duty  on  us  incumbent  of  steadfastly  upholding  it  as 
alone  representing  the  full  design  of  the  inspired  Apos- 
tles of  Jesus  Christ.  My  wish  is,  to  evince  that  both 
these  things  are  scripturally  consistent ;  and  that  their 
consistency  is  perfectly  parallel  with  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  God  in  His  kingdoms  of  providence  and  grace. 
And  hence,  to  tranquillize  the  fears  of  those  who  con- 
ceive, either,  that  if  they  accept  as  obligatory  the  pri- 
mitive system  of  the  Church,  they  must  avoid  every 
form  and  degree  of  spiritual  recognition  toward  those 
who  have  lost  it ;  or,  that  since  they  cannot  accept  the 
extravagant  theory  which  places  the  pious  Presbyterian 
and  Congregationalist  on  a  level  with  the  heathen,  they 
must  of  necessity  surrender  all  the  exclusive  claims  of 
the  ancient  episcopal  ministry. 

I.  The  positions,  then,  which  I  consider  that  we,  as 
the  duly  commissioned  ministers  of  this  Church,  are 
justified  in  maintaining,  are  such  as  these  : 

First, — ^the  great  general  principle,  that  the  apostle- 
ship  of  Jesus  Christ  is  still,  and  for  ever,  in  the  world ; 
as  really  in  all  the  substance  of  the  ofiice,  as  when  it 
was  held,  imder  circumstantial  differences  of  miraculous 
attestation,  by  Peter,  and  James,  and  John.  That  as, 
"  breathing  the  breath"  of  natural  life  into  the  first  man, 
He  gave  him,  by  a  single  act,  a  power  thenceforward 
physically  transmissive  through  the  whole  immense 
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series  of  the  human  race  ;  so  (with  evident  allusion  to 
that  act)  "  breathing  on  therri'  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  con- 
ferred, once  for  all,  a  spiritual  power  analogously  trans- 
missive  to  innumerable  spiritual  successors.  That  when 
He  to  whom  "  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  earth*' 
promised  to  be  "  always,  unto  the  end  of  the  world," 
present  with  His  eleven  mortal  Commissaries,  He  spake 
not  to  the  men  but  to  the  Office,  or  to  the  men  as  the 
temporary  sjnHibols,  representatives,  and  occupants  of 
the  Office.  That  it,  therefore,  becomes  the  same  viola- 
tion of  His  appointed  order, — though  not,  from  the 
absence  of  miraculous  evidences,  so  visibly  such, — ^to 
separate,  under  any  pretext  of  sanctity,  from  this  suc- 
cession, without  a  palpable  corruption  of  doctrine 
(which  St.  Paul  has  pronoimced  adequate  to  justify 
separation  from  himself  {Gal.  i.  8)), — as  it  would  have 
been  for  holy  men,  diuring  the  actual  ministry  of  the 
Apostles,, to  have  neglected  all  visible  communion  with 
them,  under  the  pretext,  however  true  and  sincere,  of 
sufficiently  understanding  the  doctrine  they  taught, 
and  practising  the  life  they  recommended. 

Secondly, — that  this  general  conception  of  a  perpe- 
tual Apostolate,  intimated  as  it  clearly  is  in  Scripture, 
and  against  which  all  the  vulgar  objections  apply  with 
precisely  equal  force  to  any  ministerial  transmission  of 
the  ministry,  is  manifestly  confirmed  by  the /art  of  the 
organization  of  the  apostolic  churches,  both  laity  and 
ministers,  under  individual  governors,  exercising  exclu- 
sive powers  of  ordination  and  spiritual  superintendence, 
even  within  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament ;  by  the 
universal  admission  in  antiquity  of  the  claims  of  this 
high  Stewardship  to  have  been  the  direct  appointment 
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of  ffim  who  "  holdeth  in  His  right  hand  the  stars" 
which  are  "  the  Angek  of  the  churches"  (Rev.  i.  20  ; 
ii.  1 )  ;  and  by  the  very  strong  presumption,  far  more 
than  sufficient  to  constitute  a  clear  practical  obligation, 
that  any  form  of  polity  universally  constituted  at  such 
a  time,  was  meant  to  be  perpetual ;  it  being  obviously 
improbable,  not  to  go  into  any  more  direct  evidence, 
that  the  Apostles,  everywhere  insisting  on  the  propri- 
ety of  due  obedience  to  spiritual  directors,  and  them- 
selves having  habituated  the  Chiu*ch  to  find  in  definite 
authority  the  main  external  bond  of  that  unity  they  so 
urgently  impressed,  should  yet,  as  they  passed  away,  leave 
the  Church  of  Christ  without  any  permanent  constitu- 
tion, that  is,  should  provide  no  fixed  remedy  against  the 
dissolution  of  the  polity  of  every  church  in  the  world, 
every  month  of  its  existence,  at  the  caprice  of  a  majority. 

To  these  points  I  merely  allude ;  my  immediate  ob- 
ject assumes  them  as  proved  upon  their  proper  evidence, 
and  concerns  only  their  consequences.  I  therefore 
proceed  to  observe, — 

Thirdly — That  the  divine  and  exclusive  authority 
of  this  constitution  is  consistent  with  the  strong  proba- 
bility that,  where  it  should  be  lost,  the  mercy  of  God 
would  not  suflfer  that  unhappy  error  to  prevent  the 
gift  of  His  graces  to  those  who  sincerely  sought  them. 
This  point  contains  the  real  essence  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy; and,  therefore,  to  this  I  must  request  your 
special  attention.  I  will  not  apologise  for  taxing  that 
attention  by  something  of  a  severe  and  systematic  argu- 
ment ;  for  I  am  addressing  an  auditory  which  I  should 
insult  by  supposing  that  it  could  desire  anything  else 
on  such  a  subject. 

2h 
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II.  1.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  undertake  to  say 
what  are  means  alone,  and  what  are  ends  alone,  in  the 
ordinances  of  Providence ;  yet  if  we  may  in  any  case 
venture  to  do  this,  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  which  is  everywhere  represented,  as  indeed 
the  name  itself  implies,  in  the  subordinate  or  instru- 
mental character  of  a  means  instituted  for  certain  di- 
vine purposes  higher  than  itself,  namely,  for  individual 
and  collective  holiness".  The  ministry  as  fixed  by  the 
Apostles  is  the  instrumentality  which  Christ  has  oi^an- 
ized  for  converting  and  guiding  the  world  in  things 
spiritual ;  and  his  divine  law  attaches  a  special  blessing 
to  its  duly  executed  ministrations,  whenever  the  course 
of  the  blessing  is  not  interrupted  by  the  negligence  or 
the  wilfulness  of  its  designed  objects.  This  is  Christ's 
law  of  the  ministry.  But  another  law,  equally  certain, 
and  of  yet  larger  compass,  attaches  a  general  blessing 
to  the  act  of  sincere  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  a 
blessing  which  may  indeed  be  increased  by  other  means 
of  grace,  or  altogether  suspended  if  we  t/;i^w%  neglect 
them ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  supposing  "  an  honest 
and  good  heart"  in  the  receiver,  is  attached  without 
express  limitation  to  the  cordial  reception  of  divine 
truth,  simply  as  such.  Through  whatever  channel  the 
knowledge  arrive,  we  must  still  confess  it "  life  eternal 
to  KNOW  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He 
hath  sent ;"  and  where  that  knowledge  is  not  complete 
(as  by  the  loss  of  important  collateral  doctrines)  we 
cannot,  either  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  or  from 

«  Matt.  XX.  27, 28.     1  Cor.  liL  21,  22 ;  ix.  19.     2  Cor.  i.  24 ;  iv.  5. 
Eph.  iv.  12-16.     1  Pet.  iv.  10. 
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the  information  of  experience,  deny  it  to  be  ordinarily 
effective  for  sanctification  and  salvation,  so  far  as  it  is 
possessed*  Nor  can  it,  without  a  melancholy  perversity, 
be  maintained,  either  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
which  I  am  now  treating  (those  which  regard  the 
Apostolic  Constitution  of  the  Church)  are  such  in 
themselvea  that  their  absence  deprives  those  which  re- 
main of  all  true  sanctifying  and  saving  power ;  or  that 
the  whole  vast  residue  of  divine  truth  is,  by  a  special 
suspension  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  deprived  of  this 
efficacy  in  all  cases  where  perfect  church  communion 
is  lost ;  the  latter  supposition  being  as  much  opposed 
to  experience  as  the  former  is  to  all  just  conceptions 
of  the  proportion  and  connexions  of  revealed  doctrines. 
Nor  indeed  do  I  think  that  this  ground  can  be  fairly 
held  by  any  one  who  is  not  prepared  (in  a  very  mista- 
ken  view  of  the  reverence  due  to  mystical  and  sacra- 
mental influences)  to  question  the  whole  principle  that 
divine  knowledge,  purely  as  such,  is,  when  cordially  re- 
ceived, made  ordinarily  efficacious  to  holiness  and  to 
salvation ;  a  principle,  to  establish  which  from  direct 
and  indirect  scriptural  testimonies,  would  be  to  trans- 
cribe nearly  the  whole  Bible.  It  seems,  therefore, 
quite  undeniable,  that  if  any  number  of  persons  were 
to  agree  to  set  themselves  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  that  knowledge,  or  a  principal  portion  of  that 
knowledge,  to  mankind,  we  have  strong  scriptural 
grounds  for  anticipating,  that  that  offer  would  be  at- 
tended with  results  of  saving  benefit,  altogether  irre- 
spectively of  any  direct  commission  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  wrong  to  affirm  that  the  hearers  of  such  un- 
commissioned persons  "  must  be  left  to  the  extraordi- 

2h2 
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nary  mercies  of  God ;"  for  there  unquestionably  is  an 
ordinary  dispensation,  intimated  without  qualification, 
and  fully  interpreted  by  subsequent  experience,  which 
attaches  divine  influences  to  "the  hearing  of  faith;" 
influences  which  grow  in  regular  proportion  to  faith 
itself,  from  its  weakest  to  its  strongest  intensity  in  the 
subject,  from  its  smallest  to  its  largest  extension  in  the 
object  of  that  fundamental  grace,  but  which,  in  one 
degree  or  other,  are  invariably  attached  to  it  o^  such. 
This  is  a  transcendental  law  (as  the  schoolmen  would 
have  termed  it),  with  which  none  of  inferior  extent 
can  rightly  be  conceived  to  interfere ;  but  by  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  inferior  law  is  contravened,  or 
limited,  or  anywise  disturbed.  It  not  only  can  co-exist 
with  the  most  rigorous  obligations  to  the  appointed 
ministry,  but  it  actually  strengthens  the  force  of  these 
obligations,  and  even  strengthens  them  in  virtue  of  its 
very  generality;  for  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
freeness  of  the  mercy  of  God,  ought  to  be  the  impulse 
carefully  to  search  out,  and  scrupulously  to  fulfil,  every 
one  of  His  ordinances.  Nor,  therefore,  can  this  view 
(except  by  a  gross  abuse),  lead  to  any  indiflference  to 
positive  institutions ;  it  being  quite  certain  that  he  who 
wilfully  neglects  the  positive  ordinances  of  God,  on 
pretext  of  possessing  sufficient  holiness  independent  of 
them,  does  thereby  infallibly  prove  the  falsity  of  his 
own  pretext. 

2.  This  principle,  that  a  strong  obligation  to  a  par- 
ticular polity  may  co-exist  with  a  general  law  of  divine 
benevolence,  might  be  exemplified  largely:  my  limits 
will  only  permit  of  my  noticing  one  or  two  instances, 
and  these  very  transiently.  The  honest  heathen,  "doing 
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by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,"— the  So- 
crates or  the  Solon, — ^was,  doubtless,  not  destitute  of 
his  measure  of  divine  approbation  ;  yet  the  Jew,  and 
the  heathen  received  into  J^vrish  membership,  even 
though  he  had  brought  with  him  all  the  largest  lights 
of  philosophic  morality  into  that  strict  and  rigorous 
system,  were  not  the  less  imperatively  obliged  to  a  spe- 
cial code  of  beliefs  and  ordinances  as  their  sole  declared 
path  of  acceptable  service.     Again,  among  the  Jews 
themselves,  in  our  Saviour's  age,  perhaps  the  very  most 
corrupt  portion  was  the  most  precise  in  observances, 
the  purest  body  the  most  irregular  in  its  Judaism  ;  nor 
can  any  one  who  knows  how  He  hath  set  mercy  above 
sacrifice,  doubt  as  to  their  relative  estimation  with  God  ; 
yet  who  will  deny  that  the  Essene  was  imwarranted  in 
presuming  to  neglect  or  imdervalue  what  the  Pharisee 
by  unspirituality  discredited  ?     Such  cases  as  these 
show  the  force  of  the  principle  as  one  of  very  general 
applicability  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world. 
They  are  instances  that  the  fact  of  divine  aid  and  ap- 
probation visibly  given  to  bodies  renouncing  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  the  Church,  is  one  which  our  expe- 
rience of  the  ways  of  God  might  have  taught  us  to 
anticipate  ;  one  at  which  we  are  bound  to  rejoice  as  a 
striking  manifestation  of  the  supremacy  of  the  purely 
spiritual  element  in  our  religion,  and  the  mercy,  victo- 
rious over  all  obstacles,  of  a  God  who  "  waiteth  to  be 
gracious"  to  every  sincere  supplicant ;  but  which  does 
not  form  the  shadow  of  a  presumption  against  the  exclu- 
sive authority,  perpetual  obligation,  and  specific  bles- 
sedness of  the  primitive  system  of  ministerial  govern- 
ment and  succession. 
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III.  Another  view  of  this  important  question,  which 
is  quite  as  simple,  quite  as  strongly  supported  by  the 
general  analogy  of  divine  dealings,  and  which  leads  to 
the  same  result,  is  that  derived  from  what  may  be  called 
the  principle  of  accommodation.  By  this  I  mean  the 
principle  observable  in  God's  merciful  dispensations,  of 
suiting  Himself  to  the  infirmities  and  errors  of  His  crea- 
tures, by  occasional  variations  of  His  stated  laws,  with- 
out any  repeal  of  those  laws  themselves. 

To  begin  from  the  highest  ground  It  is  evident 
that  all  mercy  is  an  accommodation  of  this  kind  ;  a  sus- 
pension in  special  cases  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
rigorous  justice,  these  laws  still  preserving  their  su- 
preme authority,  and  being  virtually  acknowledged  in 
the  very  gratitude  that  hails  their  apparent  supersession. 
Consider  next,  that  the  great  perpetual  exercise  of 
divine  goodness  consists  in  the  bestowal  of  divine 
"  grace  ;"  the  name  of  which,  on  account  of  this  very 
eminence,  has  become  in  a  manner  ambiguous  in  the 
New  Testament,  being  applied  equally  to  the  mercy 
that  gives  and  to  the  boon  that  is  given.  Now,  the 
primary  and  ordinary  end  of  grace  is,  doubtless,  the 
support  of  unfallen  beings  through  the  universe,  as  it 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been,  of  oiu*  own  race  be- 
fore the  fall  ;  and  in  its  general  collation  it  was  made 
dependent  for  continuance  on  the  thankful  and  upright 
use  of  it  by  the  creature.  Yet,  while  this  law  of  grace 
is  still  preserved  through  the  millions  that  adhere  to 
God  in  all  the  regions  of  His  creation  ;  while  in  strict- 
ness it  might  legitimately  be  enforced  on  ourselves ; 
we  know  that  the  law  has  been  in  our  case  specially 
widened,  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  enlai'gement,  as 
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an  act  of  conspicuous  mercy  in  the  sudden  accommoda- 
tion of  divine  gifts  to  suit  the  case  of  a  lost  and  ruined 
race.  And  the  special  accommodation  has  now  become 
an  enactment  of  divine  goodness,  as  sure  and  ordinary 
as  the  original  law.  But  we  may  proceed  farther  still. 
Under  the  accommodation  the  gift  itself  has  actually 
become  more  ample  and  more  precious.  The  Redemp- 
tion achieved  by  Christ  seems  meant  (through  the 
connexion  of  God  and  man  in  His  person)  to  exalt  the 
creature  to  a  far  higher  ultimate  position  in  creation 
than  he  would  originally  have  possessed ;  while  the 
peculiar  embarrassments  of  a  fallen  being,  struggling 
against  inward  frailty  and  outward  temptation,  give 
occasion  for  a  larger  and  more  constant  measure  of  as- 
sistance from  heaven  in  the  present  state.  This,  I  need 
not  remind  you,  is  the  spirit  of  those  reasonings  of  St 
Paul  in  the  fifth  and  the  following  chapters  of  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  ;  where  he  unfolds  how  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  sin,  of  which,  through  the  weakness  of  our 
flesh,  it  was  the  occasion,  were  themselves,  in  the  vast 
and  profound  scheme  of  Providence,  the  means — and 
the  necessary  means— of  evolving  a  far  more  won- 
drous exhibition  of  mercy  ;  in  order  that  *'  where  sin 
aboimded"  grace  might  "  superabound."  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  doubted  whether  the  goodness  of  God  could 
ever  have  been  duly  appreciated,  if  by  the  existence  of 
sin  it  had  not  been  led  to  assume  the  form  oi  mercy ; 
whether  in  a  universe  of  simple  absolute  righteousness, 
it  woxild  not  inevitably  tend  to  appear  an  attribute  act- 
ing by  a  kind  of  physical  necessity  of  distributing  hap- 
piness in  proportion  to  virtue,  and  thus  cease  to  excite 
any  very  definite  or  intense  emotion  of  gratitude.     It 
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would  seem  that,  at  least  to  beings  formed  in  our  mould, 
the  contemplation  of  an  enmity  voluntarily  pardoned 
can  alone  render  this  attribute  strongly  prominent  and 
characteristic  ;  just  as  the  sense  of  divine  toisdam  be- 
comes deadened,  when  confined  to  mere  results,  without 
the  perception  of  elaborate  contrivance  and  difiSiculties 
eircuitously  overcome.  The  force  of  the  smooth  current 
is  not  created  by  the  obstacle,  but  it  is  manifested  by 
it,  measured  by  it,  and  might  for  ever  remain  unsus- 
pected without  it  This  speculation  might  be  carried 
much  further  ;  even,  as  I  imagine,  so  far  as  to  show 
that  for  the  very  idea  of  goodness,  as  a  distinct  positive 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  created  beings,  some  con- 
trast of  actual  evil  seems  requisite  ;  just  as,  probably, 
of  all  the  animated  beings  in  our  solar  system,  those,  if 
such  there  be,  who  dwell  in  the  sun,  have  the  least  die- 
tinct  idea  of  hght,  because  they  have  no  contrasted  ex- 
perience of  actual  darkness,  and  because  merely  possible 
privations,  if  even  conceivable  at  all,  can  never  impress 
but  faintly.  You  may  reflect  whether  such  considera- 
tions, showing  the  apparent  necessity  of  evil  for  all 
practical  apprehension  of  good,  do  not  afford  some 
reason  for  the  permission  of  its  existence*  But  I  must 
return  to  my  immediate  object.  Notwithstanding,  then, 
all  this  wonderfxil  development  of  the  resources  of 
divine  mercy,  pre-supposing  a  fall  from  original  righ- 
teousness, and  arising  solely  out  of  it,  no  one,  I  sup- 
pose, will  deny,  either,  that  even  the  full  and  certain 
knowledge  of  the  whole  series  of  future  blessings  to 
spring  from  his  sin,  would  not  have,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  diminished  Adam's  obligation  to  obedience,  and 
the  criminality  of  his  rebellion ;  or  that,  could  the  alter- 
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native  be  at  this  moment  referred  to  ourselves,  we 
should  be  bound,  in  simple  submission  to  the  divine 
law,  to  prefer  that  our  race  had  never  transgressed,  and 
calmly  to  leave  the  rest  to  God.  With  this  striking 
example  impressed  on  your  minds,  and  separating  (as 
you  may  easily  do)  the  principle  involved  in  it  from  its 
details,  consider,  first, — ^is  it  unlikely  that  God  should 
appoint  a  special  organization  of  the  means  of  grace  in 
His  Church  ?  Secondly, — that  when  that  organization 
had  been  more  or  less  impaired.  He  should  condescend 
to  continue  His  gifts  in  a  manner  accommodated  to  the 
alteration  ?  Thirdly, — that,  in  some  instances,  the 
graces  thus  conferred  should  be  even  more  precious 
and  brilliant  in  themselves  and  their  results,  than  were 
always  or  often  exhibited  under  the  original  arrange- 
ment ?  And,  nevertheless,  fourthly, — that  the  change 
out  of  which  His  measureless  wisdom  had  framed  such 
evidences  of  placability  and  mercy,  should  itself  be  a 
fall  from  a  better  state,  a  violation  of  declared  law,  a 
thing  to  be  mourned,  and  repented,  and  remedied  ? 

IV.  1.  A  modification  of  this  same  principle  places 
in  its  proper  light  the  objection  (perhaps  the  most 
plausible  of  all)  to  the  doctrine  of  a  single  fixed  and 
universal  form  of  Church  polity,  so  often  drawn  from 
the  alleged  advantages  of  religious  dissent ;  in  its  ten- 
dency to  urge  rival  bodies  to  watchfulness,  in  its  pro- 
vision for  the  diversity  of  human  tempers,  in  its  deve- 
lopment of  truth  by  the  conflict  of  opinions.  The  fact 
here  affirmed  appears  to  me  to  be,  in  its  limited  degree, 
unquestionable ;  but  it  affords  no  real  presumption 
against  the  doctrine  it  is  employed  to  oppose.  Indeed, 
though  it  could  be  proved  that  variance  in  the  body  of 
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Christian  believers  was,  in  the  enfeebled  state  of  that 
body,  not  merely  useful,  but  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  its  energies  alive,  this  unhappy  &ct  would  be  no 
proof  that  it  was  not  our  individual  duty  to  labour  to 
recover  the  original  ordinance  of  irnity.  For  surely  we 
need  not  pass  beyond  the  very  instance  on  which  I 
have  lately  insisted,  to  see  that,  in  God's  dealings  with 
man,  laws  emerge,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  fix)m  a  prior 
and  better  state,  which  produce  in  the  new  and  inferior 
state  consequences  allowable,  valuable,  even  indispen- 
sable ;  and  which,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  earnestly 
desire  to  remove,  in  removing  the  condition  that  per- 
mits or  necessitates  them.  In  the  unfallen  state  death 
was  unknown ;  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  ani- 
mate creation  birth  is  not  more  necessary  to  its  conti- 
nuance than  death ;  the  play  of  its  mechanism  would 
be  stopped  as  certainly  if  no  man  were  to  die  as  if  no 
man  were  to  be  bom.  How,  for  this  purpose,  the  ten- 
dency to  war,  the  visitations  of  pestilence,  are  not  with- 
out their  providential  use,  I  need  not  urge;  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  all  that  vast  system  of  corrupt  or  imperfect 
motives  which  Scripture  calls  "  the  world,"  is  itself  a 
mass  of  these  secondary  laws,  of  exquisite  art,  working 
in  each  other  with  precision  the  most  subtle  and  exact, 
and  all  in  their  degree  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  human  life  as  it  stands ;  yet 
this  it  is  which  we,  living  in  the  midst  of  it,  are  called 
on  to  abhor,  to  forsake,  and  to  reform.  The  provisions, 
then,  in  the  new  creation  of  the  Church,  as  those  in 
the  old  creation  of  nature,  which  our  own  degradation 
has  made  useful  or  necessary,  have  no  claim  of  perpe- 
tuity beyond  that  degradation  itself;  the  system  of  grace 
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and  the  system  of  Providence  may  be  equally  aided  by 
stimulants  which  are  foreign  to  their  primary  constitu- 
tion ;  nor  is  the  reality  of  such  incidental  motives  in 
either  Chui-ch  or  world,  a  proof  that  the  original  design 
of  God  was  not  above  them,  beyond  them,  altogether 
independent  of  their  mediation. 

2.  And  as  the  alleged  occasional  advantages  of  sepa- 
ration are  thus  shown  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  divine  purpose  and  constitution  of  universal  church 
unity ;  so  you  will  find  the  same  mode  of  reasoning 
furnish  sufficient  answer  to  all  those  more  daring  forms 
of  argument  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown, — 
not  merely  that  variety  of  government  has  its  advan- 
tages, but  that  uniformity,  and  more  especially  unifor- 
mity of  episcopal  control,  carries  in  it  an  inherent  and 
inevitable  tendency  to  corruption,  usurpation,  and  the 
ultimate  formation  of  an  ecclesiastical  monarchy.  It 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  our  present  imperfect  state,  that 
every  divine  gift  must,  more  or  less,  suflfer  by  entering 
it ;  coming  from  God,  it  yet  comes  to  man;  and  in  such 
hands  the  gift  alters  in  the  very  process  of  using  it 
The  "  natural  tendency"'  complained  of  is  not  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  but  in  the  coiTuption  of 
man ;  nor  is  the  ordinary  objection  against  the  divine 
authority  of  this  special  Christian  polity  (that,  naturally 
tending  to  a  papal  supremacy,  it  cannot  have  been  de- 
signed by  Christ,  unless  that  eventual  transition  was 
likewise  in  His  design)  at  all  more  conclusive  than  it 
would  be  against  the  divine  constitution  of  the  Jewish, 
which  "  naturally" — that  is,  from  human  pride,  indo- 
lence, and  impatience — passed  into  a  monarchy  also. 
In  each  there  was  the  criminal  substitution  of  a  visible 
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for  an  invisible  governor ;  the  literal  and  the  mystical 
Israel  both  murmured,  '^  Nay,  but  a  king  shall  reign 
over  us;  when  the  Lord  their  God  was  their  king*;" 
even  this  very  revolution  was  itself  expressly  antici- 
pated in  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  Law';  and  we 
know  how  the  predicted  change  was,  nevertheless,  cha- 
racterized as  rebellion,  and  marked  with  the  special  re- 
sentment of  heaven.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  God 
tries  His  Church  as  He  tries  its  individual  members; 
by  placing  both  in  positions  that  bring  temptation,  by 
making  the  temptation  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
crimes  and  wilfulness  of  both,  and  by  making  the  sin 
of  both  involve  its  own  punishment.  Coequal  episco- 
pacy afforded  a  natural  temptation  to  partisanship  and 
ambition;  the  criminal  dissensions  of  the  Church  recom- 
mended the  Papal  expedient  for  ehforcing  union,  and 
gave  opportunity  to  the  most  powerful  see  to  usurp  a  des- 
potic arbitration;  and  I  need  not  insist  how  fatally  the 
desertion  of  the  Apostolic  Constitution  has  brought  with 
it  its  own  punishment  in  the  consequent  corruption, 
debasement,  and  slavery  of  half  the  existing  Chiu-ch  of 
Christ.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  claims  of  God's  mar- 
vellous mercy,  not  to  add,  that  here  too  (as  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  oiu*  subject)  it  has  found  opportimities  for 
extracting  benefits  out  of  evil.  The  careful  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history  is  not  unable  to  see  that,  in  the 
wretched  circumstances  of  the  times,  even  the  Papal 
system  had  its  occasional  uses ;  the  body  of  Christ,  like 
the  natural  body,  being  permitted  to  possess  a  sort  of 
vis  medicatriv,  by  which  its  very  diseases  produce  re- 
sults that  tend  in  some  degree  to  alleviate  themselves. 

^  1  Sam.  xiL  12.  •  Deut.  xviL  14. 
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On  the  whole,  then,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  consider  the  Apostolic  Constitution  of  the 
Church  as  the  established  dispensation  of  the  means  of 
grace,  and  to  regard  adherence  to  that  [constitution  as 
a  peremptory  and  perpetual  duty; — and  yet  to  recognise 
the  reality  of  its  occasional  degradation;  the  indepen- 
dency of  divine  grace  on  its  necessary  instrumentality; 
the  benefits  that  have  been  attained  beyond  its  veige; 
and  even  the  benefits  that  have  been  at  times  permitted 
to  arise  from  opposing,  and  disputing,  and  suspending 
its  legitimate  claims. 

V.  1.  But  it  may  probably  be  urged,  that  all  these 
concessions  are  not  sufficient,  unless  we  admit  within 
the  circle  of  the  Church  itsdf  the  various  forms  of  asso- 
ciation which  have  been  made  the  occasions  of  grace 
to  believers  in  Christ;  that  is,  unless  we  include  within 
our  conception  of  the  Church  every  existing  or  possi- 
ble social  organization  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel. And  it  is  supposed  that,  imless  this  admission 
be  made,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  exclude  many  of 
the  holiest  disciples  of  Christ  from  that  sole  claim  to 
eternal  happiness  which  is  foimded  in  being  members 
of  His  mystical  body. 

But  there  need  not  arise  any  very  perplexing  diffi- 
culty on  this  point.  We  are  not  forced,  in  order  to 
save  the  pious  Dissenter,  to  make  his  irregular  society 
an  integral  portion  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ ;  the 
mercy  of  God  secures  his  salvation,  when  he  is  to  be 
saved,  on  deeper  grounds  than  this.  If  that  mercy  can 
give  grace  at  all  (as  no  man  should  dare  deny)  inde- 
pendently of  the  Apostolic  Constitution,  it  surely  can 
give  the  preliminary  grace — the  source  of  all,  and  which 
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all  others  presuppose — of  the  mystical  membership  of 
Christ ;  arid  if  to  the  all-searching  eye  of  God  this  con- 
stitute  that  celestial  ground  of  church-membership,  o{ 
which  visible  sacraments  are  the  earthly  counterparts 
and  the  Ordinary  instruments,  then  assuredly  the  same 
act  of  grace  which  made  him  one  with  Christ  has  spi- 
ritually incorporated  him  into  the  ChtHrch,  with  which 
holy  Society  he  is  thenceforth  numbered,  even  thoi^h, 
in  unconscious  contradiction  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
doubtless  to  his  own  detriment,  he  unhappily  lives 
without  fulfilling  its  corresponding  earthly  conditions. 
It  is  the  primary  purpose  of  God,  that  all  within  His 
Church  should  be  holy,  that  all  holy  men  should  be 
within  His  Church  ;  the  blessed  design  has  been  ccm- 
travened  in  both  respects  ;  and  the  same  difl^ulty,  if 
there  be  any,  arises  equally  from  both.  Millicms  widiin 
the  Church  are  but  nominally  its  members  ;  thousands 
beyond  it  appear  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  real  graces  :-4 
as  the  wicked  within  it  are  spiritually  excluded  from 
its  real  communion',  so  the  holy  outside  it  are  spiritu- 
ally included  in  its  circle  ;  these  special  arrangements 
of  God  as  to  individual  souls  in  no  respect  altering 
either  the  duty  of  men,  or  the  nature  of  the  Church 
itself,  ad  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  sole  appointed 
school  of  immortality.  In  a  word,  the  same  grace 
which,  condescending  to  human  infirmities,  could  make 
a  man  a  believer  in  the  Gospel  in  despite  of  his  unwit- 
ting desertion  of  God's  arrangements,  can,  doubtless, 

'  The  most  respectable  of  even  the  Romish  theologians  have  sanc- 
tioned this  decision ;  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  proceed  are 
plainly  applicable  to  the  corresponding  case  of  godly  dissentients 
from  the  apostolic  fellowship. 
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in  the  same  despite,  secretly  enrol  him  in  the  list  of  the 
household  of  God  along  with  the  Church's  baptized 
children  ;  nor  is  there  at  all  more  difficulty  in  the  one 
supposition  than  in  the  other.  ^ 

2.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  special  favour  to  indivi- 
duals in  no  respect  necessarily  extends  to  consecrate 
or  authorize  societies.     We  believe,  and  we  rejoice  to 
believe  it  of  the  former,  because  we  see  results  which 
we  know  can  only  flow  from  the  union  of  mystical 
membership  with  the  divine  Head ;  we  have,  I  fear,  no 
similar  proof  to  justify  us  in  extending  the  principle  to 
the  latter.  We  certainly  may  believe  that  every  single 
member  of  a  schismatical  congregation  has  been,  by 
God's  mercy,  made  a  member  of  Christ,  and  in  the  same 
secret  act  (for  the  ideas  are  inseparably  correlative) 
registered  in  heaven  a  member  of  the  Church  which 
is  His  body  ;  and  yet  believe  that  that  congregation 
is  itself,  as  such,  existing  in  direct  opposition  to  His 
will,  because  in  opposition  to  that  blessed  Society  by 
which  He  originally  purposed  to  dispense  His  graces, 
and  because  by  that  opposition  delaying  His  further 
purpose,  through  the  same  Society,  to  bind  in  one 
brotherhood  all  the  families  of  mankind.    Surelj  there 
is  nothing  sophistical  or  illusory  in  the  distinction. 
Surely  it  is  conceivable  that  individuals  may,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  be  enrolled  in  the  number  of  Christ's 
elect  people ;  that  they  may  thus  form  a  real  portion  of 
that  flock  on  which  His  eye  rests  with  peculiar  affec- 
tion ;  that,  in  His  aboimding  mercy,  they  may  live  in 
the  enjojrment  of  all  the  varied  blessings  which  His 
Church  was  primarily  constituted  to  diffuse, — "  sitting 
together,"  with  its  brightest  saints,  "  in  heavenly  places 
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in  Christ  Jesus ;"  and  be  thus  in  the  eye  of  God  ac- 
counted true  members  of  it  in  being  members  of  Him; 
— and  yet,  that  the  system  of  polity  and  visible  associa- 
tion to  which  they  externally  adhere,  may  form  no  real 
portion  of  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ,  may  be  in- 
compatible with  its  original  idea,  and  actually  perilous 
to  the  spirit  it  was  meant  to  generate  and  to  foster. 
And  this  will  hold,  consistently  with  many  supposi- 
tions commonly  conceived  to  nullify  it.  As,  for  in- 
stance, even  though  (1)  that  very  system  were  itself 
overruled  to  be  the  earthly  instrument  of  their  growth 
in  holiness;  or,  (2)  even  though  it  were  (as  all  pro- 
visions for  preaching  truth  must  in  their  degree  be)  in 
some  respects  inherently  adapted  for  that  instrumenta- 
lity. It  is  even  supposable  (3)  that  the  occasional 
workings  and  results  of  such  a  system  may  not  be  viewed 
without  a  certain  measure  of  divine  approbation;  espe- 
cially if  they  approximate  to  the  original  plan,  or  tend 
in  any  degree  to  preserve  its  spirit.  Or  it  is  suppos- 
able (4)  that  these  societies,  when  pure  and  exemplary, 
may  be  divinely  regarded  as  transitions  to  a  better  and 
brighter  state  of  future  Catholic  union ;  or  again  (5) 
as  temporary  forms  of  association,  in  which  some  im- 
portant principles  may  be  embodied  and  preserved  that 
woxild  otherwise  have  run  the  chance  of  utter  extinc- 
tion in  the  world, — fastnesses  where  some  high  and 
holy  truths  have  taken  refuge  for  a  time,  while  the 
City  of  God  was  itself  given  over  to  pollution,  and  the 
abomination  of  desolation  was  standing  in  the  holy 
place.  Nay,  it  is  supposable  (6)  that  the  whole  body 
of  such  systems,  though  human  and  unauthorized,  may 
be  found  to  form  designed  members  in  a  vast  scheme 
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of  divine  moral  government,  of  which  the  Church  itself 
is  as  yet  but  a  part,  though* the  noblest  part;  or  (7) 
that  they  may  be  discovered  to  have  even  advanced 
the  spiritual  progress  of  some  natures  more  rapidly,  not 
than  the  apostolic  principle  is  capacitated  in  itself  to 
do,  but — than  it  woxild  actually  have  succeeded  in 
doing  in  certain  unhappy  conjunctures  of  times  and 
circumstances.  Not  one  of  these  admissions  (some  of 
which  seem  often  confusedly  alleged  vrith  this  view) 
does  in  any  respect  disturb  or  weaken  the  distinction 
I  have  drawn. 

3.  But  further,  it  must,  I  think,  be  ruled^ — ^that  as 
all  fixed  government  is  in  itself^  as  such,  a  blessing  and 
divine  ;  as  decency  and  order  in  religious  societies  are 
themselves,  as  such,  favoured  by  heaven ;  we  may  not 
doubt  that  God  approves  of  all  religious  constitotioDS 
as  far  preferable  to  the  greater  evils  they  jMievent; 
though  He  disapprove  not  the  less  the  desertion  of  His 
own  Apostolic  modeL  How/ar  this  blessing  may  ex- 
tend ;  whether, — ^for  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  suggest 
a  possibility  which,  being  but  a  possibility,  can  in  no 
degree  affect  the  question  of  practical  i/ttfy, — ^whether 
in  cases  of  long  established  order  and  great  personal 
godliness,  it  ever  can,  or  will,  amount  in  the  secret  es- 
timate of  Grod  to  an  ordinary  sanction  of  the  substituted 
system,  it  would  be  extremely  hazardous  to  presume 
arbitrarily  to  determine.  It  certainly  seems  not  inhe 
rently  impossible,  nor  fix)m  analogy  wholly  improbable, 
that  it  may ;  and  in  all  such  questions  I  believe  it  our 
truest  wisdom,  as  it  ought  to  be  our  highest  happiness, 
to  glorify  God  by  hoping  much  from  His  exhaustless 

2i 
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goodness.  When  our  Lord  was  in  that  ship  in  the 
tempest,  which  all  ages  have  agreed  in  employing  as  a 
type  of  His  Church,  St.  Mark  alone  of  the  Evangelists, 
as  it  were  incidentally,  observes, — "  and  there  were  also 
with  Him  other  little  ships."  Nothing  more  is  said 
through  the  narration  of  these  "  little  ships."  Yet  they, 
doubtless,  enjoyed  a  share  in  the  blessing  of  calm  ob- 
tained by  the  Ship  that  bore  Jesus  Christ  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  they  picture  vividly  the  for- 
times  of  those  societies  that  in  these  later  ages  have 
moved  in  the  wake  of  the  ancient  Apostolic  Church ; 
that  are  with  it  forced  to  endure  the  storms  of  a  world 
impartially  hostile  to  every  form  of  religious  eflfort; 
and  that  are  not  without  participating  in  the  blessings 
of  the  holy  presence  abiding  in  that  Church,  as  long 
as  in  sincerity  of  heart  they  endeavour  to  keep  up  with 
the  Master  in  His  course.  Believe  it,  the  warmest 
hopes  and  sympathies  are  here  consistent  with  the  most 
unswerving  sense  of  duty ;  my  purpose  this  day  is  at- 
tained if  I  have  in  any  degree  helped  you  to  see  how 
to  combine  them.  Your  duty  to  them  and  to  your- 
selves once  inflexibly  fixed,  I  would  even  encourage 
every  hope  as  to  possible  variations  of  the  original 
scheme  of  divine  government,  which  may  tend  to  con- 
sole your  regret  for  honest  separation,  or  to  enkindle 
your  sympathy  with  vital  godliness  wherever  the  sove- 
reign grace  of  heaven  may  cause  it  to  quicken.  The 
law  of  Grod  I  dare  to  fix;  his  mercies  I  dare  not  limit: 
the  commandment  is  "  exceeding  broad ;"  the  grasp  of 
love  is  broader  still.  He  who  before  now  tolerated  and 
sanctified  human  suggestions  in  His  polity,  may  in  His 
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own  unrevealed  counsels  have  Toochsifed  to  do  s? 
here;  be  it  our  hope  that  He  has,  our  pcaver  that  He 
will,  our  resolution  never  to  presame  that  He  must. 

4.  Such  are  the  principles  and  feelings  with  which. 
it  seems  to  me,  we  ought  to  regard  these  pioiis  wor- 
shippers, and  the  societies,  often  most  valuabie  and 
godly  commimities,  which  they  have  organized  {or  re- 
ligious edification.  Briefly, — I  have  admonished  yoa 
to  discriminate  between  the  individual  and  the  associ- 
ation ; — to  regard  the  latter  as  the  instrument,  doubt- 
less, of  much  real  benefit ;  and,  as  mth^  the  ri^tful 
object  of  prayer,  of  hope,  of  sympathy ;  but  yet  as  la- 
bouring under  a  perilous  charge  of  needless  secessiiMi 
from  the  Church  of  the  apostolic  inheritance,  which 
must  preclude  any  deeper  tie: — to  look  cm  holiness, — 
clear,  undoubted  holiness, — in  the  individual,  as,  under 
all  circumstances,  an  infallible  mark  of  true  incorpo- 
ration into  Christ;  of  the  membership  of  His  ''assembly 
and  Church  of  the  first-bom  whose  names  are  written 
in  heaven;"  andof  a  virtual  enrolment,  in  the  estimate 
of  our  merciful  God,  among  the  baptized  innocents  of 
His  correspondent  earthly  kingdom. 

yi.  You  must  not  consider  it  strange  that  in  deciding 
the  important  case  of  holy  believers  in  Christ  outside 
the  pale  of  the  Apostolic  Society,  we  are  left  to  the  in- 
ference— though,  I  think,  a  most  certain  inference — 
which,  in  assuming  their  connexion  with  Christ,  con- 
cludes their  virtual  insertion  into  that  Church  which 
by  the  same  mystical  conjunction  alone  holds  its  real 
tenure  of  existence,  and  to  which  are  "  added  daily  such 
as  are  saved."  At  a  period  antecedent,  if  not  to  all 
separation,  at  least  to  all  separation  of  which  any  godly 

2i2 
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man  could  be  found  tlie  author  or  the  advocate,  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  inspired  writers  should  have  deli- 
berately stated  and  resolved  such  a  problem.  This  is 
but  another  form  of  a  principle  which  I  have  already 
more  than  once  insinuated,  that  God's  revelation  is  not 
to  be  made  answerable  for  difficulties  never  contem- 
plated in  the  simplicity  of  His  original  plan,  and  pro- 
duced only  by  our  own  subsequent  perversity.  Scrip- 
ture holds  a  bright  lamp  at  the  head  of  a  straight  and 
narrow  path,  which  shines  clearly  down  the  whole  ;  if 
we  rush  aside  into  the  thickets,  we  must  expect  only 
broken  reflections  and  scattered  gleams.  The  Apostles 
proceed  as  all  instructors  must,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  precepts  they  deliver  and  the  examples  they 
set  shall  be  respected  as  of  permanent  authority  ;  they 
cannot  be  required  to  provide  for  all  the  possible  per- 
plexities of  a  disunion  which  is  itself  denounced  as  sin, 
any  more  than  for  the  miserable  results  of  any  other 
guilty  abandonment  of  their  admonitions.  That  every 
devoted  Christian  should  be  a  member  of  the  special 
society  they  had  organized,  that  every  member  of  that 
society  should  be  a  devoted  Christian,  were  two  con- 
ceptions which  blended  in  their  contemplation  of  its 
office  and  vocation  in  the  world  ;  holiness  of  heart  and 
willing  submission  to  the  Apostolate  (be  it  the  Aposto- 
late  of  Paul  the  founder,  or  of  Timothy  or  Onesimus 
the  successors)  were  naturally  imagined  inseparable ; 
and  though  they  nowhere  affirm  that  these  character- 
istics of  a  Christian  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  severed, 
it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  have 
calmly  discussed  it  as  probable,  and  calmly  undertaken 
to  console  the  offenders.     Even  when  (to  refer  to  one 
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oft-abused  exami^)  our  Loid  es^erBcaeii  Z3aE  aae  u: 
one  who  followed  not  widiHim  sad  H5i  spiedis^.  5c  *v» 
but  to  check  lUKharitible  ooDchasoi^ms  ft3:]iQ:  xw^ncwu 
by  reference  to  the  poshxre  g?fo  cf  'at  idbl.  but  :ae 
positive  value  of  the  work  he  was  j»?if  nfnig  ox.  eoir 
formity  to  the  pmxifies  I  faar^  faksrinrei  ^as  5i^ 
to  lay  down) ;  by  no  mesas  to  saspaiL 
roodii^^in  considentioti  a 


of  His  grace,  the  pecnlkr  tV^gr  -j^^sut  GuotJl  sad. 
Mission  He  was  constitntnig    Imj.^suBi^'Sut 
of  the  New  Testament  bdng  feaaxiEd  i7  :suc  v 
ideal  of  the  Church,  in  whkL  i&ie  iw^  ^ouaegsauift  ^x 
membership — ^thal  drawn  froaa  id&ifSbiiL  ni  AgKfl&iiiii 
government,  and  that  drawn  fsrjm  ecratl  %£e£  jl  -ius 
Grospel — exactly  coincide,  it  kp£cil7p:iB!Eu^'2ac';uc 
volume  should  omtain  no  dissma  "XzmaavEL  ivt  'iitt 
peculiar  difficulties  that  subseqafisdr  «r:a&  Stjsl  'iicmt 
human  perturbaticns  of  the  on^saH  wjuaut  yr  inLna. 
the  designed  onncidpnce  was  k«s*    ^Ivnjvk  r^wuu 
vdll  indeed  occur  whyit  wodd  Lsre  bsia.  afnrr.aft  laifl; 
it  should  contain  any  express  ac:2cpidr:)iL  'Ji  'ji^  ^su^t 
that  arose  at  the  period  oftheCorrhtfBnfc  K^jrutf^jn: 
its  determination  of  the  qoeecktt,  ifjeiueau:.  usxvIiiKtJ 
to  encourage  the  tendency  to  i&tr/nbCar^a. :  jf  rj^x^^Mgi 
and  absolute,  to  jHieclnde  the  exerc&K  "ijf  drr^  suerry 
and  of  charitable  hope    And  li^jct^  w^  ^/vii  -x?i;«> 
ture  no  reason  at  all  for  «i  oi&issr/c^of  wi:5[f:£  a^T«c:rji^^ 
has  been  almost  equally  taken  by  ^!<dt  p«fT>t  j:  v.> 
argument,  it  certainly  cannot  \^^jb^AinA  «t  ^L  sc/^fe 
surprising  than  the  similar  omisson  of  diftu^,^  lii^itrL/:^ 


«  lUric,  is.  38.     Lvkfc,  ix.  4du 
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tion  as  to  other  subsequent  diflSculties  which  to  the 
prophetic  spirit  might  have  been  equally  known  ; — for 
instance,  as  to  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  any  fonn 
of  Church  monarchy,  such  as  arose  in  the  middle  ages ; 
or  as  to  that  vast  class  of  questions  that  have  still  more 
largely  occupied  and  perplexed  the  minds  of  statesmen 
and  divines  from  the  fourth  to  the  present  century, — 
the  true  principles  and  conditions  of  the  union  of  the 
Church  with  the  civil  power.  Indeed  it  is  at  once  evi- 
dent that  any  argument  founded  upon  the  allegation 
of  this  omission  applies  indefinitely  to  a  multitude  of 
questions  not  more  precisely  resolved  ;  that  to  all  the 
answer  is  equally  applicable,  that  the  sacred  writers  must 
stop  somewhere^  if  their  writings  were  to  be  fitted  for 
general  distribution  ;  and  that,  in  the  instance  before 
us,  having,  as  they  planted  their  churches,  set  the  ex- 
ample of  the  transmission  of  the  Apostolate,  their  lan- 
guage was  naturally  framed  on  the  supposition  of  its 
perpetuation  ;  that,  therefore,  habitually  identifying  the 
aggregate  of  those  whose  hearts  were  "  purified  by 
faith"  with  the  aggregate  of  those  who  joyfully  accepted 
the  apostolic  pastorship,  they  found  no  occasion  for  con- 
templating any  such  unhappy  possibility  as  the  separa- 
tion of  these  characteristics  of  the  earthly  body  of  Christ 
And  hence,  it  would  seem,  we  need  expect  in  Holy 
Writ  the  express  discussion  of  this  contingency,  ho  we  ver 
interesting  it  may  have  become  to  us,  no  more  than  we 
should  anticipate  in  a  book  of  practical  physiology  a 
special  determination  of  the  speculative  problem,  whe- 
ther a  human  spirit  separated  from  its  bodily  organiza- 
tion can  still  claim  the  title  of  a  man.  Like  this  ques- 
tion, the  other  must  be  decided,  less  from  any  distinct 
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adjudication  of  the  case  in  the  authorities,  than  from  a 
patient  consideration  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
qualification  deficient  and  the  qualification  possessed. 
And  when  the  matter  is  brought  to  this  issue  ; — 
revolving  the  specific  character  of  the  entire  dispensa- 
tion and  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ;  His  peculiar  regard 
to  the  inward  state  of  men ;  His  perpetual  appeal  to 
tempers,  motives,  dispositions;  His  distinct  avowals  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom  He  came  to  erect — 
a  kingdom  in  the  heart  and  will ;  and  similar  topics, 
which,  I  need  not  say,  form  the  substance  and  the  cha- 
racteristic teaching  of  the  whole  four  Gospels ; — consi- 
dering yet  further,  the  brief  but  significant  notices 
which  are  given  us  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
Church;  the  manner  in  which,  while  fixed  in  its  earthly 
development,  like  the  growth  of  all  other  organic  bodies, 
to  one  definite  and  ever-recurring  type,  it  is  everjrwhere 
intimated  that  the  quickening  power  of  the  organism, 
the  true  eternal  ground  of  its  very  being,  consists  in 
a  certain  inconceivable  union  with  Him  who  is  the 
heavenly  principle  of  regenerate  life ;  and  that  this 
union,  or  this  indwelling,  alone  constitutes  its  dignity, 
its  object,  and  its  value;  creating,  of  course,  in  all  who 
really  share  it,  under  whatever  circumstances,  the  very 
blessedness  the  Church,  through  its  teaching  and  its 
sacramental  fimctions,  is  meant  to  witness  and  admi- 
nister ;  inasmuch,  as  though  the  Spirit  be  the  life  of  the 
body,  the  body  must  never  be  deemed  competent  to 
confine  a  Spirit  infinitely  vaster  and  mightier  than  it- 
self,— a  Spirit  in  which  it  lives  no  less  truly  than  that 
Spirit  in  it; — duly  estimating  these  things,  I  say  it 
seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  the  in- 
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teraal  state  is  that  for  which  the  external  subordinately 
exists ;  that  its  presence  or  its  absence  must  in  the  di- 
vine estimate  mainly  denominate  the  individual;  and 
that  when  He,  **  of  whose  fulness  we  have  all  received, 
and  grace  for  grace,"  is  pleased  to  bestow,  through 
whatever  supplementary  means,  His  sanctifying  influ- 
ences, it  must  be^ — and  equally  in  all  cases  can  only  be 
— because  He  has  adopted  the  happy  recipient  of  them 
into  union  with  Himself,  and  therefore  into  the  mysti- 
cal association  of  His  elect  people,  and  therefore  vir- 
tually, though  to  us  invisibly,  into  that  association  which 
is  designed  as  its  earthly  form  and  visible  manifestation. 
And  thus  is  wrought  out  by  the  uniting  Spirit, — se- 
cretly, alas!  to  us, because  by  our  guilty  dissensions  we 
would  have  it  so, — that  profoimd  union  between  all 
godly  hearts,  after  which  good  men  have  ever  sighed, 
but  which  so  many  among  them  have  been  weakly 
tempted  to  pursue  by  the  gradual  surrender  of  every 
definite  conviction  in  religion: — as  if  we  had  a  right  to 
give  what  is  not  our  own,  to  purchase  the  luxury  of  a 
quiet  life  with  the  sacrifice  of  one  shred  of  that  precious 
deposit  of  truth  which  is  committed  to  our  keeping ! 
Thus,  I  say,  when  in  your  disagreeing  brother  you  see 
the  work  of  faith  made  perfect  in  love,  and  humility 
triumphant  in  the  self-denying  life  of  the  cross,  you  are 
enabled  to  recognise  that  of  a  truth  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  are  on  him,  the  true  infallible  signature  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  sealing  unto  the  day  of  redemption ; 
and  yet,  while  you  adore  the  mercy  that  makes  him 
what  he  is  both  in  himself  and  as  the  instrument  of  be* 
nefit  to  others,  to  feel  also  that  upon  you  is  imposed 
the  painful  obligation  to  withstand  his  error,  to  refuse 
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the  visible  fellowship  of  his  schism,  to  labour  by  all 
Christian  means  to  persuade  him  and  his  to  remove  an 
obstacle  that  retards  the  glorious  purpose  of  God  that, 
in  the  day  when  He  is  "  King  over  all  the  earth,"  there 
should  be  **  one  Lord  and  His  name  one^ :" — a  purpose 
which  shall  be  fully  realized,  only  when — in  despite 
of  all  the  temporary  oppositions  of  men,  in  despite  of 
the  far  more  grievous  obstacle  of  the  errors,  infirmities, 
relaxations,  and  corruptions,  that  through  its  various 
divisions  debase  His  own  Church^ — He  shall  yet  bind, 
in  and  through  that  Church,  all  the  tribes  of  men  into 
one  spiritual  fellowship,  that  "  holy  Jerusalem"  yet  to 
come,  of  which  the  prophetic  Spirit  intimates  that  even 
in  that  far  distant  time  every  stone  of  its  "  walls,"  inde- 
pendent of  any  exterior  support,  shall  be  seen,  through 
all  their  descending  courses,  layer  under  layer,  to  rest 
at  last  upon  their  foundations  alone,  and  *'  in  whose 
foundations" — He  Himself  the  comer-stone — "  are  the 
names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  LambV 

If,  my  reverend  brethren,  you  have  accompanied  me 
through  the  course  of  these  considerations,  you  will,  I 
trust,  have  found  them  contribute  towards  fixing,  on 
enlarged  principles,  the  groimd  which,  in  these  troubled 
times  of  the  Church,  you  can  securely  occupy.  You 
will  have  seen  how  the  duly  commissioned  minister  of 
Christ  may  assert  the  special  felicities  of  his  position, 
and  yet  consistently  acknowledge  the  fellowship  of  a 
true  internal  bond  with  such  individuals  as,  holding  the 
fimdamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  manifest  the  pos- 
session of  the  Spirit  by  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit^"  and 

^  Zech.  xiv.  9.  *  Rev.  xxL  14. 
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can  justly  plead  the  authoritative  warrant  that  "by 
their  fruits"  they  should  be  "  known;"  you  will  have 
been  furnished  with  the  outlines  (the  occasion  admits 
no  more)  of  a  theory,  which,  instead  of  vaguely  evading 
notorious  difficulties,  provides  for  all  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  they  are  found  in  the  past  history  and  present 
circumstances  of  the  whole  body  of  Christian  believers ; 
which,  expanding  with  the  expanding  mercy  of  Grod, 
acknowledges  His  undoubted  agency  wherever  there 
is  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  and  yet  makes  the 
very  immensity  of  that  mercy  an  additional  argument 
for  the  obligation  of  adhering  with  scrupulous  fidelity 
to  that  sole  form  of  Church  polity  and  ministerial 
transmission  which  they  who  best  knew  "  the  mind  of 
Christ"  have  for  ever  consecrated  by  their  sanction. 

Amid  all  the  riches  of  divine  mercy,  then,  and  all 
the  varied  triumphs  of  the  cross  around  us,  our  position 
is  still,  in  one  remarkable  respect,  peculiar  and  alone. 
I  have  sacrificed  this  day  the  easier  and  more  genial 
task  of  practical  exhortation  for  the  labour,  more  ne- 
cessary as  things  now  stand,  of  clearing  a  dark  and 
contested  question.  But  for  a  moment  yet,  before  I 
leave  you  to  a  more  authoritative  expositor  of  your 
duties,  let  me  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  remember  that 
if  your  place  is  thus  prominent  in  the  eye  of  heaven, 
your  responsibilities  are  proportionably  awful.  If  I 
magnify  your  office  it  is  that  I  may  magnify  your  obli- 
gations !  If  no  men  speak  from  heaven  so  directly  as 
we,  from  no  men  does  heaven  expect  so  faithful  a  mes- 
sage. It  may  be  indolence  and  cowardice  in  others  to 
withdraw  from  the  work ;  it  is  high  treason  against 
the  direct  legation  of  God,  in  us.     Men  have  dared  to 
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speak  slightingly  of  this  conception  of  a  transmitted 
commission ;  I  appeal  from  hearts  embittered  by  con- 
troversial disputings  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  when 
I  ask,  is  there  not,  after  all,  something  unutterably 
awful  in  the  thought  of  a  mission  inherited  thus  directly 
from  the  Incarnate  God?    When,  instead  of  the  vague 
inference  that  finds  the  proof  of  a  commission  in  the 
utility  of  the  office  or  the  necessity  of  the  time,  the 
minister,  however  humble,  can  actually  trace  along  the 
page  of  history  the  unbroken  succession  that  ends  in 
the  mighty  Twelve  and  their  mightier  Master ;  when 
the  voice  that  bade  him  tend  the  flock  of  Christ  is  felt 
to  be  the  echo, — after  many  a  reflection  indeed,  yet  still 
the  very  echo, — of  the  voice  which  spake  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  Resurrection — **  receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost," 
— and  that,  again,  itself  an  echo  from  the  central  re- 
cesses of  the  Father's  own  eternity ;  when,  thus,  by  no 
ideal  connexion,  however  true  to  the  meditative  rea- 
son, but  by  plain  and  tangible  links,  we  see  ourselves 
bound  to  the  living  and  suffiering  Christ, — I  ask  you 
does  it  not  give  an  impression  of  reality,  of  awful  and 
awakening  reality,  to  our  whole  office  ?    Does  it  not 
seem  to  bring  Christ  fearfully  near  us  ?     Must  not  a 
man  thus  empowered  feel  himself  5^n<  with  a  force  and 
directness  nothing  else  can  supply,  charged  with  a  work 
from  which  he  dare  not  withdraw,  and  "  straitened  till 
it  be  accomplished  ?" 

Such  are  my  own  feelings  of  the  practical  value  of 
this  great  truth;  and  you  will  remember  that  these 
impressions  are  independent  of  all  fair  controversy;  for 
they  turn  not  even  on  the  necessity  of  the  succession, 
but  on  the  historical  fact  that  it  exists.     But  if  you 
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still  hesitate  to  assume  this  ground,  a  large  field  is 
open,  where  we  can,  not  unprofitably,  meet.  What- 
ever your  conception  of  the  nature  of  your  commis- 
sion, you  acknowledge  at  least  that  a  commission  you 
have  received ;  Christ  has  made  over  to  each  of  us  a 
special  portion  of  His  vineyard,  to  cultivate  for  immor- 
tality. For  that  definite  allotment,  and  for  every  soul 
therein,  we  shall  have  to  answer  in  the  day  of  wrath. 
Those  are  awful  words  of  the  prophet:  "Where  is  the 
flock  that  was  given  thee,  thy  beautiful  flock  ?  What 
wilt  thou  say  when  He  shall  visit  upon  thee^?"  Hun- 
dreds, yea,  thousands,  have  passed  through  the  hands 
of  some  of  us ;  what  report  of  our  ministry  have  they 
brought  into  the  world  of  spirits  ?  Oh,  brethren !  of  a 
truth  they  are  no  slight  matters,  these  souls  of  men 
with  which  we  have  to  deal !  Eternal  destinies  are 
suspended  on  our  hourly  work ;  every  forgetful  day 
is  a  robbery  of  Him  whose  chief  reward  for  all  '•  the 
travail  of  His  soul"  is  in  the  multitude  that  we  are  to 
train  for  Him  to  glory.  Shall  we  disappoint  Him,  and, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  neutralize  the  redeeming  work  of 
the  cross  ?  Called  to  be  the  stewards  of  His  house- 
hold, shall  we  lay  waste  his  inheritance ;  or,  what  is  as 
criminal,  suffer  it  to  lie  fallow  and  unproductive  ?  He 
has  promised  us  His  unfailing  help  in  prosecuting 
the  work  He  began ;  He  has  promised  us  a  glory  emi- 
nent above  others  even  in  a  world  where  all  is  glory; — 
"  rulers  over  many  cities,"  "  the  joy  of  our  Lord,"  "  the 
brightness  of  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  May  we 
daily  see  before  us  the  crown,  and  willingly  bear  the 
cross  we  call  upon  others  to  carry !     May  we  keep  be- 

"  Jer.  xiii.  20,  21. 
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fore  our  thoughts  that  great  and  final  day  of  visitation, 
more  awful  far  than  all  these  its  earthly  images ;  "  when 
the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,"  even  "  the  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  our  souls,"  to  inspect  the  accounts  of 
oiur  stewardship,  to  scrutinize  our  fidelity,  to  require 
the  blood  of  the  unwarned  sinner  at  the  hand  of  the 
faithless  watchman,  to  recompense  with  rest  everlasting 
the  humble  and  laborious  minister  of  tnith  and  peace ! 


The  following  Letter,  in  corroboration  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  foregoing  sermon,  was  communicated  to 
the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal  (February,  1843),  in 
reply  to  a  critique  published  in  the  preceding  Number 
of  that  Periodical,  and  signed  "  A  Requisitionist." 

Snt, — ^I  shaU  probably  be  expected  to  transmit  to  you  some  reply 
to  the  observations  contained  in  your  last  Number,  on  a  Visitation 
Sermon  of  mine,  which  was  delivered  some  time  since  in  Derry,  and 
which  was  intended  to  afford  some  suggestions  as  to  the  ground  to 
be  adopted  by  our  divines  in  their  controversies  with  the  non-epis- 
copal communities.  I  do  so  with  aU  the  willingness  due  to  a  cri- 
tique characterized  by  such  ability,  temperateness,  and  candour,  as 
that  of  your  correspondent;  and  (I  trust  I  may,  without  affectation, 
say)  with  an  anxious  desire  that  in  whatever  degree  his  objections 
are  well  founded  they  may  carry  their  full  weight  with  the  public, 
whether  to  modify — or,  if  it  must  be  so — to  dismiss  from  attention 
altogether,  my  statements  and  speculations. 

One  or  two  observations  relative  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  dis- 
course was  conceived,  it  may  be  well  to  premise. 

Tour  correspondent  seems  to  imagine  the  conclusions  of  my  dis- 
course to  be  (in  contrast  to  his  own),  consolatory  to  dissenters,  and 
such  as  will  recommend  themselves  to  those  among  ourselves  who 
look  kindly  on  dissent    I  confess  I  hardly  ventured  to  anticipate 
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any  such  result;  and  the  event  has  corroborated  my  expectations. 
By  both  these  parties,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  their  literary  or- 
gans, it  has  been  received  with  distaste;  as  a  view  which,  under  cha- 
ritable professions,  puts  them  in  a  far  more  disadvantageous  position, 
by  removing,  so  far  as  it  is  admitted,  the  force  of  the  one  plausible 
and  impressive  plea  which  (especially  with  pious  men  within  our 
own  Church)  had  constantly  i^peared  to  support  their  case,  and  had 
perpetually  been  urged  in  abatement  of  the  claims  of  their  adver- 
saries. In  truth  the  Sermon  was  written  with  a  studied  abstraction 
Arom  the  predilections  and  opinions  of  all  parties ;  but  I  have  been 
peculiarly  misconceived,  if  it  be  regarded  as  an  apology  for  Dissent, 
or  an  alleviation  of  its  culpability.  Designed  to  include  under  a  com- 
mon principle  two  classes  of  facts  imagined  by  thousands  among  us 
to  be  wholly  inconsistent,  it,  of  course,  required  equal  and  impartial 
mention  to  be  made  of  boUt;  as  is  done  in  the  title,  and  still  more 
distinctly  through  the  body,  of  the  discourse; — ^but  my  Requisition- 
ist  may  be  assured  that  the  object  of  the  Sermon  was  far  less  to 
<*  claim  sympathy  for  dissenters"  by  affirming  the  propriety  of  our 
cordial  recognition  of  instances  of  genuine  holiness  outside  the 
Church,  than  to  evince  that,  granting^  with  the  great  mass  of  both 
our  divines  and  our  laity,  such  recognition,  and  the  measure  of  sjrm- 
pathy  it  demands,  to  be  in  candour  unavoidable,  the  maintenance  of 
the  highest  form  of  Church  principles  is  therewith  stricUy  consistent. 
The  supposition  that  my  discourse  was  intended  rather  in  excuse 
for  dissent  than  in  vindication  of  these  principles,  seems  to  have  been 
fortified  in  the  mind  of  your  correspondent  by  a  misconception  which 
I  hasten  to  correct.  When  1  spoke  of  "  practically  sympathizing" 
with  non-episcopal  Christians,  1  intended  the  phrase  to  import — not 
*'  active  co-operation,"  of  which  I  have  clearly  denied  the  lawfulness 
(for  example  in  p.  490)  ;  but,  that  our  internal  sympathy  with  the 
holiness  and  the  benevolence  of  such  persons  was  to  be  a  practical 
consequence  upon  the  thebreticcU  views  enforced  ;  the  cultivation  of 
right  feelings  being  itself  eminently  a  practical  matter.  The  double 
significancy  of  the  word  '*  practical," — which  is  sometimes  limited 
to  outward  activity,  and  sometimes,  as  in  this  case,  employed  in  its 
wider  philosophical  sense  to  comprehend  the  moral  and  emotional 
function  in  general,  in  contradistinction  to  the  purely  speculative, — 
escaped  my  recollection  until  your  correspondent's  misunderstanding 
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of  my  meaning  recalled  the  ambiguity*.  As  to  the  amount  of  this 
sympathy  with  the  non-episcopal  Christian  of  unquestioned  godli- 
ness,— ^how  far  it  is  our  duty  to  cherish,  how  far  to  guard  and  limit 
it, — I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  intimated  in  the  discourse.  Sup- 
posing the  holiness  to  be  such  as  must  be  deemed  to  infer  the  special 
grace  of  Christ,  I  believe  that,  amid  all  the  embarrassing  circum* 
stances  of  the  case,  an  inward  Christian  affection  to  the  individual 
thus  owned  by  our  gracious  Master,  becomes  a  duty :  nor  less — 
though  I  need  not  say  how  guardedly  it  must  be  felt  or  expressed— 
an  approbation  of  such  of  his  acts  or  projects  of  pure  benevolence  as 
in  no  wise  involve  the  spread  of  his  peculiarities  :  both  of  which 
**  practacaiT'  rules  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  con- 
viction of  his  error,  and  with  that  steady  refusal  of  active  religious 
oo-operation  which  either  grows  directly  out  of  that  conviction,  or  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  that  conviction  palpable  to  all  around  us. 
Another  point,  however,  is  of  greater  importance  than  misunder- 
standings of  this  kind,  which  can  only,  or  chiefly,  concern  the  opi* 
nions  of  the  author;  it  relates  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  entire  method  of 
diicueewn  adopted  in  the  sermon.  It  seems  to  be  urged,  that  there  is 
such  a  radical  distinction  between  the  mode  of  investigating  truth 
in  physical  science  and  in  revealed  religion,  that  whereas  the  alleged 
facts  of  experience  are  alone  to  found,  and  alter,  and  modify,  our 
theories  in  the  one,  they  must  be  permitted  little  or  no  influence  in 
the  other,  beyond  that  of  simple  confirmation  ;  that  is,  that  wher- 
ever subsequent  historical  phenomena  do  not  seem  to  coincide  in 
every  the  minutest  respect  with  our  antecedent  interpretation  of 
Revelation,  they  must  at  once  be  surrendered  as  doubtful,  or  delu- 
sive, or  irrelevant.  This  I  understand  to  be  the  substance  of  what 
your  correspondent  has  stated  in  the  latter  part  of  his  letter ;  and  to 
this  opinion,  which  certainly  would  be  fatal  to  all  reasoning  of  the 
kind  I  have  employed,  I  cannot  consent.    Indeed  I  do  not  imagine 

*  There  is  another  expreesioii  which  the  Reqnisitionist  has  oonstmed  into  a  strange 
InooniisteDCj.  "  The  independency  of  divine  grace  on  its  necessary  instrumentality** 
meant  merely  the  independency  of  grace  on  the  Church  System,  as  a  condition  abso* 
Intely  and  inherently  necessary  (which,  I  have  said,  we  might  grant,  without  any 
leal  concession  to  those  who  oppose  that  system)  ;  not,  as  he  seems  to  interpret  me, 
that  the  independency  and  the  necessity  were  to  be  co-existent  in  the  same  case,  at 
the  same  moment. 
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that  in  practice  any  r^ective  theologian  ever  yet  consented  to  sudi 
a  limitation.     Truth,  in  whatever  department,  need  never  be  afraid 
of  facts,  which  are  themselves  truth;  and  which  are  to  be  tested  by 
much  the  same  niles,  and  ascribed  much  the  same  kind  of  value,  in 
every  region  of  human  knowledge:  it  b^g,  of  course,  understood, 
that  such  applications  of  experience  are  never  to  be  contemplated  as 
affecting  (which  it  would  be  preposterous  to  imagine)  the  great  lines 
of  the  Faith ;  but  as  usefully  aiding  our  imperfect  conceptions  of  the 
laws  of  divine  agency, — as  illustrating  by  new  proofs  and  examples 
the  true  nature  of  the  dealings  of  Grod  with  man;  and  often,  doubt- 
less, as  correcting  by  an  appeal  to  observation  (conducted,  I  need  not 
say,  with  all  possible  caution)  men's  hasty  anticipations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  divine  government.     For,  assuredly,  all  portions  of  the 
dispensations  of  God  in  the  history,  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
separate  religious  bodies,  that  at  various  times  have  accompanied  her 
course,  are  not  only  reducible  to  definite  laws  of  providential  govemr 
ment,  but  reducible  finally  to  those  very  laws  (or  to  laws  cannatad 
with  those  very  laws)  which  are  in  a  large  and  general  way  pro^ 
pounded  in  Holy  Scripture.    And  if  so,  both  may  be  expected  to 
reflect  reciprocal  illumination.   The  real  difference  between  this  kind 
of  reasoning  and  ordinary  physical  science  is  simply,  that  in  this  all 
the  greater  features  of  the  divine  laws  are  happily  fixed  for  us  un- 
changeably by  revelation  ;  but  this  blessed  certainty  need  not  make 
us  doubt  that  a  survey  of  subsequent  facts  may  not  only  be  directed 
to  the  business  of  classifying  these  facts  under  our  view  of  those 
laws,  but  (dao  justifiably  tend  to  placing  those  laws  (themselves  in 
substance  unchanged)  in  new  aspects,  positions,  and  mutual  relations. 
One  might,  perhaps,  illustrate  such  a  process  by  the  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  the  minor  consequences  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
upon  men's  views  of  that  law  itself.     Researches  were  prosecuted  by 
men  having  unbounded  faith  in  the  universality  of  the  law;  yet  even 
they  acknowledged  that  the  law  itself  assumed  new  aspects  and  im- 
portance in  the  light  cast  upon  it  by  the  very  facts  which  U  alone 
elucidated.     Or  still  better,  to  refer  to  that  Newton  of  the  moral 
world,  who  attempted  and  achieved  in  his  own  field  the  same  work 
of  applying  earthly  observation  to  illustrate  and  harmonize  celestial 
laws.  Who  can  question  that  Bishop  Butler,  in  tracing  the  analogies 
of  ordinary  experience  to  revealed  laws  of  divine  agency,  has  not 
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merely  vindieated  these  laws,  but  actually  given  us,  in  many  instances, 
additional  views,  altogether  new  and  unforeseen,  of  their  very  nature; 
and  this  sometimes  wholly  from  the  unexpected  force  of  the  parallel 
adduced  from  eoeperience.  Indeed,  not  to  speak  of  speculations  like 
these, — so  irresistible  is  the  process  itself,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind,  there  can  exist 
the  individual  who  is  not  forced  to  interpret  all  those  expressions  of 
Scripture  that  lie  beyond  pure  historical  detail,  more  or  less  by  his 
own  measure  of  eocperience  ;  the  very  agency  of  divine  grace  being 
usually  to  bestow  that  blessed  experience  by  which  he  can,  however 
slowly,  rise  to  apprehend  them. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  employment  of  experience,  as  helping  to 
clear  our  conceptions  of  the  working  of  those  general  laws  of  divine 
providence  and  grace^  which  are  broadly  set  forth  in  Scripture  ;  be- 
cause it  is  the  point  which  most  nearly  concerns  our  immediate  ques- 
tion, namely,  the  mode  in  which  we  may  best  represent  to  ourselves, 
and  harmonize  with  other  truths,  the  operations  of  grace  beyond  the 
Apostolic  constitution.  But  the  case  becomes,  perhaps,  more  evident, 
when  we  think  of  the  numberless  instances  in  which  the  very  inter- 
pretation of  scriptural  texts  has  been  modified,  or  even  reversed,  by 
actual  experience.  The  promises  (for  example)  to  the  Jewish  Church 
m^ht  have  meant  a  gift  of  unconditional  infallibility  ;  subsequent 
experience  has  determined  the  true  interpretation  by  the  errors  and 
fall  of  that  hierarchy.     The  promises  to  the  Christian  Church  have 
been,  by  an  immense  body  within  it,  thought  to  import  the  same ;  a 
fitr  simpler  and  more  conclusive  answer  than  any  critical  examination 
of  texts,  is  to  point  to  the  miserable  failures  which  have  historically 
demonstrated  that  no  such  provision  was  really  in  the  purposes  of 
Divine  Providence,  or  therefore  could  have  been  within  the  scope  of 
the  scriptural  expressions  adduced.      The  various  theories  of  pro- 
phecy similarly  confuted  ;  the  early  expectation  of  the  immediate 
advent  of  Christ  supposed  to  be  irrefragably  deducible  from  scriptu- 
ral phraseology ;  the  anticipation  of  a  permanent  gift  of  miracles  by 
vast  numbers  still  inferred  from  our  Lord's  expressions;  and  the 
like, — are  all  instances,  in  which  the  designs  of  God,  and  those  words 
of  Scripture  in  which  they  were  embodied,  have  had  their  real  import 
illustrated  almost  solely  by  the  evidence  of  experience.     Indeed  I 
suppose  every  man  will  admit,  that  the  whole  course  of  the  world 
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has  been  in  many  respects  different  from  what  a  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  might  naturally  at  first  sight  have  anticipated;  and  that 
it  is  just  this  superficial  difference  which  makes  the  profound  real 
harmony  between  the  foreshadowings  of  revelation,  and  the  subse- 
quent history  of  man,  so  far  as  we  can  establish  it,  so  peculiarly  im- 
pressive an  evidence  of  the  Divine  Providence  that  equally  super- 
intended bo^ 

I  Pursued,  then,  within  due  limits  and  with  proper  caution,  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  this  kind  of  comparison  between  the  testimony  of 
subsequent  experience,  and  the  general  laws  of  divine  mercy  an- 
nounced in  the  Scriptures,  is  not  only  legitimate  but  valuable;  not 
only  valuable,  but  in  a  great  d^ree  unavoidahle  by  any  reflective 
student  of  the  world  and  works  of  Grod.  And  I  think  the  instance 
before  us  (the  relation  of  divine  grace  to  the  mere  acceptance  of 
sacred  truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  special  gifts  of  the  Church 
on  the  other),  forms  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  modifying  effect 
upon  our  views  which  it  may  fairly  exercise;  not  disturbing  any 
truth,  but  helping  us  to  balance  and  arrange  them  all;  and  often, 
^here  there  are  two  or  three  ways  of  conceiving  the  same  law, 
forming  a  sort  of  experimentum  cruets  to  determine  between  them. 

But,  of  course,  all  this  comparison  of  Scripture  and  experience 
must  suppose  two  conditions;  the  reality  of  the  facts  alleged,  and  the 
admissibility,  on  the  ordinary  rules  of  scriptural  inquiry ^  of  that  law 
or  mode  of  divine  agency  which  is  supposed  to  embrace  them. 

I  confess  I  saw  with  some  surprise,  the  refusal  of  your  correspon- 
dent to  admit  the  former  of  these  conditions ;  the  reality  of  the  alleged 
instances  of  genuine  Christian  piety  in  non-episcopal  bodies.  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  such  hesitation  can  be 
entertained,  which  would  not  involve  in  scepticism,  that  whole  prin- 
ciple of  inferring  inward  holiness  from  outward  indications,  which 
our  Lord  has  so  distinctly  sanctioned  in  His  memorable  maxim ;  and 
on  which,  indeed,  some  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  very 
evidences  of  Christianity  must  be  considered  to  rest.  The  admitted 
possibility  of  mistake  here,  affects  the  question  no  more  than  it  affects 
any  other  question  of  facts ;  neither  are  we  discussing  the  comparO' 
live  degree  of  sanctity,  but  the  possession  at  aU  of  such  a  measure  as 
is  the  special  fruit  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  Requisitionist  seems  un- 
consciously to  narrow  the  field  of  observation.     He  will  remember 
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that  we  are  concerned,  not  alone  with  the  English  schismatic,  whose 
case  is  probablj  the  most  inexcusable  in  the  world,  and  whose  attain- 
ments in  holiness  may  be  expected  proportionably  to  suffer ;  but 
with  vast  bodies  of  Christians  on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere,  whose 
position  is  now  the  quiet  inheritance  of  centuries ;  whose  position 
was,  in  some  instances,  all  but  forced  on  their  forefathers,  by  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church  Catholic  itself;  and  who,  having  no  pure 
episcopal  Church  within  their  reach,  are  never  led  to  suspect  even 
the  possibility  of  their  ecclesiastical  organization  being  other  than 
conformable  to  the  design  of  God\  That  such  bodies  are  likely  to  lose 
important  benefits,  both  doctrinal  and  practical  (not  to  speak  of  more 
mysterious  gifts),  in  losing  the  Apostolic  government,  I  have  already 
observed,  in  the  papers  to  which  your  correspondent  refers ;  that  they 
nevertheless  possess,  and  have  from  the  beginning,  possessed  conspi* 
euons  examples  of  such  sanctity  as  only  the  Gospel  and  grace  of  Christ 
could  produce;  the  sanctity  arising  (in  the  same  way  as  among  our- 
selves) directly  from  the  influence  of  the  truths  believed, — I  can 
doubt  only  when  I  have  learned  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  an^  infe- 
rence of  piety  from  practice,  or  indeed  the  legitimacy  of  deducing 
the  nature  of  any  mental  state  whatever  from  its  external  indications. 
These  are  points  upon  which  every  man  must  decide  for  himself, 
according  as  the  evidence  strikes  him ;  and  upon  which  detailed  dis- 
cussion would  be  endless.  But  I  apprehend  that  the  Requisitionist 
will  find  that  the  solution  with  which  he  dismisses  the  difficulty,  by 
refiising  to  admit  the  fact,  will  satisfy  very  few  earnest  inquirers. 
I  find  no  such  hesitation  in  that  line  of  English  divines  of  which  he  has 
spoken ;  and  to  whom  he  may  be  quite  assured  I  did  not  allude  when 
I  spoke  of  those  whose  theories,  rigidly  understood,  would  place  the 
pious  Congregationalist  on  a  level  with  the  Heathen. 

To  me,  and  to  all  those  beside  me,  who  do  admit  the  reality  of 

*  It  is  for  this  reatoo  that  we  miut  be  cautioiu  how  we  apply  the  rigorous  maxlina 
of  the  earlj  Church  to  the  present  state  of  the  Christian  world.  Tnstancfs  of  holiness 
could  seldom  or  never  be  expected  beyond  the  verge  of  the  Catholic  Church,  at  a  pe- 
riod when,  no  fair  pretext  existing  for  separation,  to  be  a  schismatic  was  almost  ine- 
vitably to  be  vain,  arrogant,  and  impious ;  which,  of  course,  would  preclude  the  sanc- 
tifying result.  No  candid  man  can  dream  of  comparing  this  with  the  state  of  things 
at  the  Reformation. 
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unquestionable  holiness,  and  holiness  specifically  Christian,  existing 
beyond  the  range  of  the  apostolic  succession  of  the  ministry,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  reflect  how  far  this  remarkable  fact  is  provided 
for  in  oUr  theological  systems.  This  brings  me  to  the  other  condi- 
tion of  which  I  have  spoken, — the  right  conception,  namely,  of  the 
scriptural  intimations  of  holiness  as  connected  both  with  divine 
knowledge  and  with  the  Church  life.  To  the  Bequisitionist  all 
further  discussion  must,  of  course,  be  considered  as  speculation 
raised  on  an  imaginary  hypothesis  ;  but  even  to  him  it  may  be 
matter  of  curiosity  to  observe,  whether  the  views  I  have  suggested 
possess  the  consistency  which  forms  the  proper  truth  of  hypothetical 
reasoning. 

The  general  principles,  then,  which  I  conceive  to  be  applicable  to 
this  double  fact,— -viz.,  the  transmission  from  Scripture  and  anti- 
quity of  the  claims  of  a  certain  definite  successive  Society  to  be  the 
Church  of  Christ, — and  the  observed  existence  of  much  of  that  holi- 
ness beyond  it,  which  it  is  the  promise  of  the  Church  to  possess,  her 
ofiice  to  exhibit  and  preserve, — are  such  as  these: — 

1.  That  there  maybe  coexistent  laws  of  divine  ffrace^  each  of  which 
tends  independently  and  of  itself  to  procure  certain  spiritual  bless- 
ings, and  ordinarily  operates  to  procure  them ;  and,  nevertheless,  all 
of  which  are  obligatory,  and  produce  their  highest  results  only  in 
conjunction.  Such  are — the  sequence  of  holiness  on  the  cordial 
belief  of  the  chief  parts  of  divine  truth  by  one  omitting  no  known 
duty,  and  the  life  within  the  appointed  Society,  with  its  special  re- 
sults. 

2.  That  there  may  be  variations  of  divine  laws,  in  merciful  accom- 
modation to  human  infirmity,  which  yet  shall  leave  those  original 
laws  permanently  obligatory. 

3.  That  the  Church,  or  Body  of  Christ,  being  a  mysterious  Soci- 
ety, to  us  at  once  visible  in  its  earthly,  and  invisible  in  its  celes- 
tial aspect, — ^it  is  easily  conceivable  that  holy  men  who,  through 
ignorance  or  any  other  infelicity  of  circumstances,  live  outside  the 
earthly  Society,  may  yet  celestially  he  registered  and  accounted  as  its 
real  members;  unquestionable  holiness,  which  supposes  union  with 
Christ,  being  to  us  a  fair  presumption  in  behalf  of  that  incorpora- 
tion; and  the  probability,  or  even  the  certainty,  of  that  extension 
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of  mercy  still  leaving  it  obligatory  as  ever,  (ur  even  more  obligatory, 
where  known,  through  the  additional  bond  of  gratitude),  to  fulfil 
the  whole  will  of  God  by  belonging  to  the  earthly  association. 

It  is  against  the  first  of  these  positions  that  the  chief  force  of  the 
Requisitionist's  argument  is  directed.  Our  difference  may,  I  sup- 
pose, be  expressed  thus.  His  view  is,  that  the  two  laws  therein 
noted  (that  proportioned  measures  of  holiness  shall  ordinarily  ac- 
company humble  faith, — and  that  the  favour  of  God  shall  bless  those 
who  live  within  the  Church),  are  intended  absolutely  to  limit  each 
other;  insomuch  that  there  is  no  scriptural  ground  for  anticipating 
any  spiritual  blessing  to  accrue  to  any  individual  who  does  not  fulfil 
both.  My  supposition  is — that  they  are  collateral  laws  which  are 
both  obligatory ;  which  undoubtedly  do  in  various  ways  sustain 
each  other;  which  (as  I  have  largely  argued  in  a  passage  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  this*"),  Scripture,  for  the  wisest  reasons,  nowhere 
distinctly  treats  as  things  ever  to  be  sundered,  and  which  it  is  always 
a  crime  or  a  misfortune  to  sunder;  but,  nevertheless,  the  condition 
in  one  of  which  (namely,  the  sincere  reception  of  the  chief  elements 
of  divine  truth,  with  desire  to  obey  to  the  utmost  of  knowledge),  is 
so  represented  in  the  Bible,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  is 
would  of  itself  tend  to  produce  high  results  of  moral  purification^-, 
results  which  we  cannot  well  venture  to  limit,— even  apart  from 
those  other  means  of  grace,  whose  obligation,  when  made  known,  it 
strengthens. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  not  only  faith  in  divine  truth,  so  far  as 
made  known,  but  prayer,  self  denial,  solicitous  obedience,  and  every 
other  means  of  endeavouring  to  approach  or  please  God,  that  can  be 
conceived  to  exist  in  a  mind  ignorant  of  the  duties  connected  with 
the  Church  life,  must  be  considered  as  equally  concerned  in  this 
question.  But  it  may  be  sufficient  to  speak  of  faith  in  the  character 
and  in  the  promises  of  God  to  obedience, — faith  in  all  of  the  Gospel* 
which  can  be  considered  apart  from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
holy  society  of  the  Church, — as  that  gift  must,  of  course,  form  the 
foundation  of  any  advances  in  sanctification  which  a  believer  in  Christ 
outside  that  body  can  attain. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  the  whole  tone  of  Scripture  would 
lead  us  to  anticipate,  that  this  reception  of  divine  knowledge  into  » 

»  SermoD,  pp.  483-4S6. 
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sincere  and  humble  breast,  would,  apart  from  the  peculiar  obliga- 
tions and  blessings  of  the  Church  Society,  ordinarily  bring  with  it 
most  important  and  precious  spiritual  results ;  results  which  are 
real,  even  though  they  are  imperfect  in  not  reaching  the  JurOier 
office  of  faith  to  lead  to  the  Church,  and  to  find  its  full  consum- 
mation in  the  Church,  alone.  It  is  in  this  conviction  that  I  have 
spoken  of  this  law  of  the  influence  of  divine  knowledge  as  being 
of  "wider  compass"  than  the  law  of  the  Church  Society,  be- 
cause, arising  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  in- 
stantaneously applicable  to  every  rational  being, — was  applicable 
before  the  Church  existed,  and  is  stiU  applicable  in  cases  where 
Church  communion  is  impossible.  And  I  have  said  that  it  operates 
"  without  express  limitation,"  because,  however  aided  by  other 
helps,  or  hindered  by  other  checks,  in  itself  it  appears  to  have  no 
fixed  limit;  there  is  no  point  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  whether 
within  or  without  the  Church,  in  which  we  can  say  that  more  of 
humble  faith  will  not  ordinarily  procure  more  of  proportionate  hea- 
venliness.  This  seems  to  me  a  sort  of  axiom,  or  transcendental 
truth  (as  I  have  called  it  in  the  Sermon),  to  which,  however,  we 
may  arrange  other  truths  around  it,  we  cannot  well  admit  any  ex- 
ception. 

That  the  humble  belief  of  divine  truths  may,  under  grace,  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  these  results  by  its  own  independent  operation 
(however  strengthened,  increased,  and  perfected  by  other  means,— 
however  working  at  disadvantage  in  the  lack  of  them),  may  appear 
from  such  considerations  as  these. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  has,  independently  of  all 
these  other  accompaniments,  a  natural  fitness  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  the  heart ;  and  that  the  ordinary  method  of  graq^  acting  on 
humble  hearts  is,  to  make  such  natural  fitnesses  independently  avail- 
able according  as  they  arbe,  and  as  far  as  they  will  go.  Thus,  the 
heartfelt  prayer  of  a  good  man,  having  a  natural  fitness  to  engage 
the  ear  of  a  merciful  God,  we  are  never  accustomed  to  doubt  that 
it  does  so  in  dU  possible  cases,  and  irrespectively  of  all  other  means 
whatever.  We  can  conceive  of  no  special  covenant  with  the  Church, 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  interfere  with  the  great  general  law — that 
the  ear  of  Grod  shall  be  open  to  all  who  sincerely  call  on  Him.  Our 
conviction  in  this  case  arises  from  a  profound  impression  of  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do;  an  impression  derived 
less  from  special  texts,  than  from  the  whole  bearing  of  Scripture; 
and  which  forces  us  to  believe  that  there  never  can  exist,  in  any 
time,  place,  or  circumstance,  a  sincere  motion  of  any  faculty  of  un- 
derstanding or  heart  towards  Him  that  can  be  wholly  unacceptable 
or  unaccepted.  And  as  we  are  thus  justified  in  anticipating  that 
those  who,  ignorant  of  the  Church  duty,  pray  outside  it,  shall,  amid 
many  disadvantages,  still  be,  in  their  measure,  heard ;  so  we  may 
well  expect  that  those  who,  ignorant  of  the  same  duty,  yet  know  all 
others,  and  know  them  in  order  to  willing  obedience,  shall  find, 
amid  all  disadvantages,  a  proportionate  blessing  attending  that  obe- 
dient knowledge.  In  other  words, — we  are  not  to  expect,  that 
where  there  is  a  sincere  use  of  means  in  themselves  plainly  fitted  to 
produce  godliness,  our  merciful  Father  will  specially  suspend  His 
blessing,  or  countervail  that  natural  fitness,  because  the  means  are 
not  completed  by  others  yet  unknown.  We  may  conceive  such  cases 
as  in  all  their  various  degrees  imperfect;  we  cannot  dare  to  regard 
them  as  null. 

And  thus  the  special  ordinance  of  the  Church,  while  it  adds  both 
to  our  duties  and  our  blessings,  must  not  be  understood  as  if  it  at 
once  annulled  those  great  primary  maxims  springing  from  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  man  and  of  Grod, — the  purifying  power  of  all  divine 
truth,  or  the  general  mercy  of  the  Father  of  all  to  sincere  suppli- 
cants. It  is  under  the  shadow  of  these  vast  principles  that  the 
Church  herself  lives  and  grows  ;  they  are  vaster  than  the  Church, 
or  the  Church  could  never  enlarge  her  boundaries.  The  special  pro- 
mises of  God  are  covenanted  (for  how  else  could  they  be  delivered 
without  tempting  to  carelessness?)  to  perfect  belief  and  obedience; 
and  they  include  the  Church  life  as  portion  of  that  obedience;  but 
they  do  not  therefore  abrogate  that  antecedent  law  by  which  holi- 
ness m  general  follows  humble  faith  in  general,  and  which  explains 
the  partial  blessedness  that  we  now  see  to  accompany  partial  know- 
ledge and  consequent  partial  obedience.  Indeed,  unless  the  principle 
of  such  an  accompaniment  to  the  strict  letter  of  any  divine  cove- 
nant be  admitted,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  there  ever  could 
be  that  progress  in  knowledge  and  grace  which  we  know  is  every- 
where scripturally  recognised ;  for  wherever  the/e  is  progress  there 
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must  first  be  imperfection — defective  knowledge,  partial  perfor- 
mance. Even  within  the  Church,  with  how  much  dependence  on 
these  universal  axioms  of  Divine  mercj  must  the  covenant  be  inter- 
preted ;  for  on  the  lowest  r^resentation  of  its  condition,  which  of 
the  Church's  own  adult  members  can  be  said  completely  to  fulfil 
them? 

Again, — it  must  be  remembered  that  this  pursuit  of  divine 
knowledge,  and  belief  therein,  must  be  to  those,  not  bom  in  the 
Church,  the  first  step  to  bring  them  thither;  that  as  stich  it  is  confess- 
edly blessed ;  and  that  even  in  the  many  cases  in  which,  unhappily, 
it  does  not  terminate  in  leading  them  to  that  holy  Society,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  would  miraculously  revoke 
and  annul  the  sanctification  already  attained.  Every  non-episcopal 
Christian  of  real  sincerity  and  godliness  may  be  conceived  as  one 
who,  searching  for  wisdom  as  for  hid  treasures,  has  not  been  able  to 
see  this  peculiar  duty,  but  has  in  the  search  seen,  and  recognised, 
and  fulfilled,  numberless  others.  Such  a  man  I  should  expect  to 
find  sufiering  under  serious  disadvantages;  but  to  the  measure  of 
his  knowledge,  I  should  expect  him  to  manifest  a  spirit  purified  and 
elevated.  And  the  fact  seems  to  me  to  justify  the  anticipation  as 
abundantly  as  any  scientific  theory  was  ever  yet  verified  by  obser- 
vation. 

But  that  this  ordinary  power  of  belief  to  generate  sanctity,  in 
proportion  to  sincerity,  humility,  and  the  weight  of  the  truths  be- 
lieved, may  be  recognised  without  any  interference  with  the  pecu- 
liar blessings  and  obligations  of  the  Church,  appears,  perhaps,  more 
forcibly  still,  when  we  candidly  estimate  the  way  in  which  its  effi- 
cacy is  scripturally  described.  We  find  it  attached  to  the  knowledge 
itself  as  suchy  and  represented  as  arising  by  a  kind  of  moral  neces- 
sity out  of  the  knowledge ;  the  knowledge  supplying  motives  of  ac- 
tion and  stimulants  to  afiection  that  are  to  operate  in  this  case  ex- 
actly as  in  every  other;  the  resulting  blessings  growing  with  the 
growth  of  the  knowledge,  and  diminishing  with  its  loss ;  the  persua- 
sive influence  of  the  knowledge  being  addressed  to  the  rational  facul- 
ties, and  so  appealing  to  them,  that  it  is  treated  as  a  perversion 
almost  inconceivable,  that  it  should  exist  in  the  mind  without  prac- 
tical consequences,  it  being  everywhere  plainly  intimated  that  in 
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'*  an  honest  and  good  heart"  the  wonder  would  be,  not  that  pietj 
should,  but  that  it  should  not,  flourish  under  the  influence  of  this 
knowledge.  When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  I  And  the  constitution  of 
a  Society  under  successive  ministration,  consecrated  by  Grod's  bles- 
sing, chartered  as  the  instrument  of  precious  benefits, — I  may  not 
doubt  that  incorporation  into  this  Society  is  a  duty, — a  high  and 
awful  duty, — a  duty  everywhere  to  be  pressed  as  permanent  and 
unqualified;  but  assuredly  I  should  not  expect,  that  if  ever  instances 
should  arise  of  individuals  unhappily  ignorant  of  that  duty,  the  pre- 
vious special,  appropriate,  ordinary  tendency  of  divine  knowledge 
should  be  suddenly  arrested  in  every  such  case.  Nor  indeed  if  the 
ordinary  tendency  of  divine  knowledge,  as  such,  to  produce  holiness 
(and  80  far  J  acceptability  with  Grod)  be  denied,  can  I  conceive  on 
what  principle  the  position  of  '*  the  pious  Congregationalist"  can  be 
separated  from  that  of  the  pious  Heathen ;  both  being  beyond  the 
Apostolic  Polity,  and  the  circumstance  of  difference  being  solely  that 
possession  of  Gospel  knowledge  and  the  state  of  heart  and  life  it  is 
fitted  to  produce,  to  which  on  this  theory  nothing  more  is  granted 
than  the  casual,  contingent,  extraordinary  mercy  which  few  are  dis- 
posed to  refuse  to  Socrates  or  Antonine.  If  we  are  certain — as  cer- 
tain as  of  any  theological  proposition  beyond  the  creed — that  such 
men  as  Edwards  of  Amenca,  or  even  Howe  and  Henry  among  English 
Non-conformists,  lived  and  may  still  live  in  a  higher  state  than  So- 
crates,— and  that,  simply  by  virtue  of  superior  knowledge  purifying 
humble  hearts, — ^is  it  in  virtue  of  an  "  extraordinary"  exercise  of 
mercy?  But  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  an  extraordinary  dispen- 
sation of  whose  operation  we  are  certain? 

That  the  tendency,  then,  of  holy  truths  in  humble  hearts  is  to 
produce  sanctity  of  thought  and  life;  that  this  tendency  springs 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  truths  themselves,  and  may,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  be  ordinarily  expected  to  operate  in  proportion  as 
they  are  known  and  felt ;  that  the  result  of  a  great  body  of  such 
truths  of  the  most  direct  practical  pertinence,  thus  received,  may 
be  expected  not  to  be  suspended,  where  other  truths  are  unknown 
which  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  former,  though  they  greatly 
illustrate  their  bearing  and  heighten  their  value; — this  is  what  I 
mean  to  convey  when  I  speak  of  the  universal  application  of  this 
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law  of  divine  knowledge ;  when  I  set  it  forth  as  satisfjing  the  hcts 
which  I,  and  thousands  beside  me,  think  we  see;  and  when  I  main- 
tain that  its  full  and  cordial  recognition,  with  every  practical  con- 
sequence it  can  involve,  leaves  the  original  disposition  of  the  Church 
and  Ministry  of  Christ  unalterably  obligatory  on  every  human  being 
who  hears  the  GospeL 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

William  Abcheb  Butler. 


SERMON  XXV. 


CHURCH  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND*. 

PART  L— TH£  ADVERSARIES  OF  CHURCH  EDUCATION— THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
PROPOSED  SOCIETY— THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  BE  THE  EDUCATOR  OF 
THE  PEOPLE. 


Acts  iv.  1,  2. 


And  as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  the  priests  and  the  captain  of 
the  temple,  and  the  SaddttceeSy  came  upon  them.  Being  grieved 
that  they  taught  the  people. 

THESE  words,  my  brethren,  give  you  a  specimen 
of  the  circumstances  that  attended  the  earliest 
public  teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  by  His  apostolic 
commissioners.  They  are  the  first  record  of  a  secular 
and  sacerdotal  persecution  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  "  master"  had  suffered  to  triumph,  the  "  servants" 
were  now  to  walk  in  the  same  bloody  pathway  to  the 
same  celestial  destination.  He  came  that  the  Gospel 
might  be  preached  to  the  poor,  and  He  came  not  in 
vain;  for  even  in  the  midst  of  outrage  and  calumny 
there  were  blessed  intervals  when  *'  the  common  peo- 
ple heard  Him  gladly,"  His  commissioned  delegates, 
now  busy  in  the  same  divine  office,  were  given,  under 

'  Preached  in  behalf  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland, 
in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Dublin,  January  I99  1840. 
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His  grace,  even  higher  success;  they  had,  declares  the 
historian,  **  favour  with  all  the  people;"  "  many  which 
heard  the  word  believed,  and  the  number  of  the  men 
was  about  five  thousand."  On  the  wondrous  day  of 
Pentecost,  men  of  all  countries  had  witnessed  the  mi- 
racle which  had  fitted  the  Apostles  to  be  the  teachers 
of  the  world ;  had  seen  the  curse  of  Babel  partially 
reversed,  and  the  diversity  of  languages  practically  an- 
nulled to  the  emissaries  of  Christ:  and  the  three  thou* 
sand  Jewish  converts  that  signalized  that  day,  drawn, 
as  they  seem  to  have  been,  "  from  every  nation  under 
heaven,"  formed  already  the  emblem,  and  the  germ,  of 
that  Church  Catholic,  which  was  to  embrace  those  na- 
tions themselves.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that 
this  primitive  company  of  believers,  already  so  alarm- 
ingly expanding,  should  have  experienced  the  fortunes 
of  the  future  and  vaster  Society  it  foreshadowed;  still 
less  need  we  wonder  that  the  appointed  instructors  of 
this  new  and  singular  association  should,  in  addition  to 
all  the  inward  temptations  that  beset  their  office  (many, 
God  knows,  and  perilous !)  have  had  to  struggle  against 
outward  difficulties, — against  contempt  of  their  autho- 
rity, misconception  of  their  motives,  distaste  for  their 
admonitions,  and  fear  of  their  influence. 

I.  In  the  instance  before  us,  the  cattse  of  this  first 
outbreak  of  violence  against  the  ministers  of  Christ  is 
expre.ssly  recorded.  Had  these  men,  after  the  divine 
inspiration  of  Pentecost,  been  content  to  restrict  to 
themselves  alone  the  exercise  of  the  mysterious  facul- 
ties they  had  obtained;  or  had  they  cautiously  shared 
the  new  wisdom  with  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  and 
contemplative  of  the  educated  orders  of  their  country; 
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or  had  they  even  intrusted  it  to  the  limited  circulation 
of  maniiscript,  and  looked  to  slow  and  gradual  results; 
—  it  is  probable  that  their  labours  would  not  have  met 
with  any  material  hinderance.  They  might,  indeed, 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  authorities ; 
but,  befriended,  as  it  is  not  unlikely  they  would  have 
been,  by  many  influential  persons  among  the  more 
refined  classes,  and  plainly  discovered  to  meditate  no 
revolution  of  political  power,  they  would,  probably, 
have  been  dismissed  with  a  nominal  reprimand,  re- 
garded, for  their  moral  views,  as  some  novel  form  of 
the  thousand  caprices  of  philosophical  ascetism,  and 
left  to  the  easy  privacy  of  learned  speculation.  But — 
**  they  taught  the  people."  Here  lay  the  unpardonable 
indiscretion  of  the  new  sect.  These  teachers  believed 
it  their  mission — they  pretended  to  having  received 
from  their  founder,  as  an  element  in  their  charter  of 
incorporation,  the  express  injunction — to  confine  their 
commimications  to  no  rank  or  order  in  the  social  scale; 
or,  if  any  difference  were  made,  to  devote  their  especial 
exertions  to  that  class  which  all  other  reformers  of  the 
world  had  neglected.  They  held  it  their  duty  to  go 
abroad  through  all  the  regions  of  society  with  a  warn- 
ing that  concerned  all ;  to  speak  not  to  men  in  parti- 
cular, but  to  man  universally ;  to  deliver  "  the  words 
of  this  life,"  not  more  to  Caesar's  household  than  to 
the  mendicant  at  Csesar's  palace  gate;  demanding 
audience  equally  from  all,  and  qualifying  their  message 
for  none.  And  the  message  itself, — consider  what  it 
was,  and  see,  does  it  not  involve  some  elements,  which, 
though,  as  matters  of  private  speculation,  they  might 
have  been  left  among  the  other  inconvenient,  indeed, 
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but  unavoidable  varieties  of  opinion,  assumed  a  very 
different  aspect  when  earnestly  enforced  among  all 
classes  of  the  people  as  the  fundamental  principles  of 
human  life?  The  message  was  two-fold.  It  declared, 
in  ike  first  place,  that  the  governors  of  this  Jewish  peo- 
ple— a  people  notoriously  prone  to  insubordination  on 
the  slightest  grounds — had  done  all  that  a  government 
could  do  to  justify  a  people's  detestation, — and  this  not 
the  less,  surely,  that  they  had  seduced  the  too  confid- 
ing people  to  participate  in  the  crime ;  that  by  the  in- 
stigation of  these  men  the  unhappy  nation  had  "  by 
wicked  hands  crucified  and  slain"  that  "  Prince  of 
Life,"  who  was  no  other  than  the  long  expected  Hope 
of  Israel ;  that  the  rulers  of  the  people,  and  their  de- 
luded followers,  had  thus  destroyed  all  the  magnificent 
prospects  of  their  country, — had  done  a  deed  in  its 
deadly  results  far  transcending  all  that  treachery  had 
ever  contemplated,  or  treason  realized,  for  these  never 
before  had  such  a  subject  to  work  on,  so  singular  a 
glory  to  wither,  so  unrivalled  a  curse  to  entail.  Such 
was,  in  substance,  or  in  easy  inference,  the  first  ele- 
ment of  the  message, — a  calm  but  terrible  accusation 
of  the  nation,  and  the  nation's  rulers.  But  the  second 
portion  of  this  lesson  for  "  the  people"  was  even  more 
suspicious  to  the  jealous  ears  of  authority.  It  pro- 
fessed to  provide  an  escape  from  the  menaced  vengeance, 
and  summoned  all  who  listened  to  seize  it.  And  this 
escape,  it  appeared,  was  based  on  the  full  admission  of 
the  awful  fact  already  stated,  and  consisted  in  the  in- 
stant incorporation,  by  a  solemn  rite,  into  a  strange 
association,  altogether  distinct  from  the  nation,  and, 
for  all  that  yet  appeared,  transcending  its  local  limits, 
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whose  members  were  united  by  the  strictest  mutual 
ties,  and  professed  to  regulate  life  upon  principles  alto- 
gether unprecedented  in  Judea,  or  in  the  world.  Such 
was  the  proclamation  which  the  Apostles  were  com- 
manded to  make,  and  made  with  such  instantaneous 
and  amazing  success;  and  when  you  reflect  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  stated,  you  can  scarcely  be  surprised 
that  the  open  declaration  of  such  tenets,  to  the  multi" 
tudej  created  among  men  in  power  an  anxiety  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  might  have  been  produced  by  discus- 
sions, however  animated,  of  any  question,  philosophical 
or  political, — on  the  reality  of  a  future  state,  or  even 
on  the  propriety  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Nazarene 
Teacher, — among  the  educated  circles  of  the  Jewish 
capital  These  first  ministers  of  Christ  were  persecuted, 
because  "  they  taught  the  people ;"  because — though 
they  had  a  bitterly  unwelcome  message  to  give,  a  mes- 
sage which  could  not  but  occasion  disturbance,  dis- 
sension, separation,  most  painful  to  men  of  peace — 
they  dared  not  swerve  from  the  high  obligation  to 
"  teach  the  people." 

It  is  something  to  observe  and  note  this ;  to  note 
the  instant  opposition  that  arose  against  the  faith,  and 
how  that  opposition  was  met  by  our  apostolic  models, 
when,  rejecting  timid  and  partial  measures,  it  sprang 
at  once  to  the  full  height  of  its  claims  and  its  duties ; 
to  observe  a  Christian  ministry,  which,  had  it  limited 
itself  to  indirectly  modifjring  existing  systems,  and  oc- 
casionally insinuating  purer  conceptions,  and  raising 
the  tone  of  a  section  or  a  party,  might,  doubtless,  have 
done  some  good  and  suffered  little  harm, — the  moment 
it  boldly  vindicated  to  itself  an  office  unshared,  abso- 
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lute,  and  complete, — the  office  of  regenerating  the 
moral  world  through  all  its  elements,  and  guiding  the 
world  it  had  regenerated, — the  moment  that,  regarding 
all  men  as  spiritually  equal  in  its  sight,  and  itself  as 
the  servant  of  all,  it  evinced  with  humble  dignity  that 
it  knew  itself  to  be  the  commissioned  instrument  of 
God,  for  re-constructing  the  scattered  tribes  of  men 
into  a  divine  polity, — that  moment  attracting  on  its  head 
all  the  lightnings  of  human  power  and  prejudice,  and 
sadly  forced  to  see  that  world  in  arms,  to  which  it  came 
to  offer  and  secure  the  peace  of  heaven. 

But  there  is  more  than  this  in  the  record.  The 
passage  I  have  read  for  you  furnishes  not  only  the 
occasions  of  opposition,  but  the  authors  of  it  And  if 
it  be  true  that  human  nature,  in  its  broader  lineaments, 
is  ever  much  the  same, — similar  circumstances  working 
similar  results, — we  may,  perhaps,  expect  to  find  that 
the  hostility  of  later  times  presents  some  points  of  re- 
semblance with  that  which  assailed  this  first  solemn 
attempt  of  the  guides  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  assert 
to  themselves  the  office  of  public  moral  education. 
We  may  expect  that  the  virulence  and  the  motives  of 
hostility  will  not  materially  vary  in  any  age,  though 
the  variety  of  its  resources  and  the  clamour  of  its  vi- 
tuperation, may  indeed  augment  in  a  proportion  as 
vast  as  that,  which  distinguishes  the  childhood  from 
the  maturity  of  the  Church  itself  The  infant  Her- 
cules crushed  serpents  in  his  cradle ;  the  man  had  to 
meet  the  Hydra. 

Now,  the  text,  you  will  remember,  informs  us  of  two 
or  three  parties,  whose  fears  were  alarmed  by  this  in- 
terference of  Christ's  missionaries  with  the  morals  of 
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the  people.  The  historian  tells  us,  that  "  the  priests, 
the  captain  of  the  temple,  and  the  Sadducees,"  were 
combined  to  suppress  the  outrage.  These  parties,  two 
of  whom,  at  least,  were  ordinarily  bitter  adversaries  to 
each  other,  imited,  it  seems,  against  the  unprotected 
teachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  sacrificed  their  mutual,  on 
the  altar  of  their  common,  enmity.  Two  rival  rulers 
were  made  friends  in  the  day  of  Christ's  affliction ;  it 
was  but  fitting  that  His  mystical  body,  called  to  be  His 
image  in  all  things,  should,  in  proportion  as  it  most 
realizes  that  calling,  experience  a  similar  fate,  by  com- 
bining in  harmony  of  hatred  to  it  those  who  can  com- 
bine in  nothing  else. 

On  each  of  these  parties,  then,  thus  enlisted  against 
the  teaching  of  the  people  by  the  ordained  messengers 
of  Jesus  Christ,  it  may  be  profitable,  though  on  many 
grounds  somewhat  painful,  to  speak. 

The  title  which  the  sacred  historian  gives  to  the  first 
of  them  is  that  of  "  the  priests ; "  and  I  presume  the 
name  will  carry  suflScient  significance  to  your  ears,  to 
spare  me  the  task  of  enlarging  on  the  characteristics 
or  the  motives  of  this  dark  and  prejudiced,  but,  un- 
happily, most  influential  faction.  But  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  that,  if  the  points  I  am  about  briefly 
to  enumerate  recall  to  your  recollection  any  existing 
parallel,  it  is  not  I,  but  history  and  events,  that  are  to 
answer  for  the  resemblance.  I  make  no  accusations ; 
I  but  record  the  attestations  of  Josephus  and  the 
Bible. 

The  ^'priesty'  then — this  Jewish  priest — was  one  who 
had  inherited  peculiar  privileges  by  a  long  and  glorious 
descent,  but  who  had  assumed  privileges  to  which  he 

2  L 
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had  no  legitimate  claim,  and  abused  those  he  rightfully 
possessed.  Placed  to  minister  between  heaven  and 
earth,  to  assist  in  the  blessed  office  of  bringing  Grod 
nearer  to  man,  of  exalting  man  to  Grod,  he  had  too  often 
perverted  his  prerogatives  to  the  miserable  and  wicked 
purpose  of  exalting  himself  above  both ;  had  overlaid 
the  simplicit}'  of  primitive  ordinances  with  unworthy 
embellishments,  and  bade  men  find  that  in  the  rite  it- 
self, to  which  the  rite  was  only  the  portal.  Over  and 
above  this  was  the  fatal  error,  that  he  knew  not  the 
limits  of  even  his  own  misconstrued  power ;  conceived 
that  system  universal  in  its  essence  and  privileges,  which 
(in  any  sense  of  it)  was  essentially  local;  combined  this 
boastful  catholicity  with  a  territorial  qualification;  and 
while  he  lavished  his  easy  promises^  of  salvation,  through 
the  fulfilment  of  heartless  ceremonies,  upon  all  who 
embraced  it,  denied  with  stern  bigotr}^  to  all  who  lay 
beyond  his  own  communion  (centred  as  it  was  in  a  sin- 
gle earthly  locality),  the  possible  mercies  of  heaven. 
The  priest  was  usually  a  Pharisee,  and  patronized  the 
theology  of  the  Pharisees.  With  them  he  maintained, 
that  a  sect  not  300  years  old  in  its  formal  establishment 
as  a  separate  party,  was  really  in  all  its  peculiarities  the 
very  image  of  primitive  antiquity,  and  had  thence  in- 
herited its  chaos  of  traditions ;  with  them,  too  often,  by 
these  traditions,  "  he  made  the  word  of  God,"  even  in 
its  simplest  morality,  "  of  none  eSect;"  with  them,  eager 
to  meet  the  popular  curiosity,  he  spoke  largely  and 
learnedly  of  the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world,  of  the 
state  of  separate  spirits,  and  the  influence  of  angels  at 
the  throne  of  God;  with  them  he  "  fasted  twice  in  the 
week,"  to  neglect  "  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law ;" 
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with  them  he  secretly  rejected  legitimate  civil  autho- 
rity*, as  opposed  to  a  universal  spiritual  supremacy; 
with  them,  doubtless,  claimed  unbounded  deference 
from  a  misguided  people®,  and  appealed  to  a  popularity 
that  ignorance  alone  had  fostered,  as  evidence  of  zeal, 
and  faithfulness,  and  patriotism,  and  truth.  When,  then, 
the  Apostolic  ministers  of  Christ,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  a  land  overrun  by  these  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
claimed  the  privileges  of  a  commission  as  divine  as 
their's,  and  in  that  place  and  time  alone  legitimate  in 
its  exercise ;  when  these  servants  of  the  living  God, 
filled  with  the  genuine  lore  of  heaven,  recalled  the  minds 
of  the  listening  multitude,  from  the  inventions  of  a  spu- 
rious and  modern  theology,  to  the  ancient  records  of 
the  faith, — following  the  steps  of  their  Lord,  who  ever- 
more thereimto  appealed,  and  affirmed  that  He  Himself 
was  that  which  Abraham  had  seen,  and  Moses  had  de- 
livered through  type  and  shadow ;  when,  with  this  pur- 
pose they  hovered  not  on  the  verge,  but  advanced  into 
the  very  heart,  of  society,  claiming  to  be  heard  by  all 
men  for  their  Master's  sake,  and  boldly  introducing  into 
the  world  the  great  work  of  universal  National  Educa- 
tion on  Christian  principles : — I  repeat  that  we  cannot 

^  This  disaffection  to  a  foreign  ruler  was  sometimes  more  undis* 
guisedly  expressed.  Tlamov  *^ovv  tov  \ovhaiKov  P^Patwaatnot  Bi' 
ZpKtafv  ^  fAfjv  eififofjaai  Kaiaapt^  xal  rotv  Paat\da)9  vpa'^fiaaiy  oihe  oi 
*iylp€9  ovK  i)fioaav. — AtUiq,  Ju(L  xvii.  iL  6,  ed,  Huds.  p.  753.  To 
promote  the  public  discontent,  it  appears  that  these  spiritual  guides 
affected  supernatural  powers,  and  employed  the  agency  of  imaginary 
prop/i«ctie9 (ibid.),  which  predicted  vast  national  changes; — wpo^vwaiv 
1%  hr€irtaT€vovro  ivKpotr^aat  tov  Qeov, 

*  A*'  avra  roif  re  ^rffioti  TriOavoTaroi  rv^xavovat  k,  t,  \* — AntifJ* 
JwL  xyiii.  L  3,  et  alibi  passim. 
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wonder  that  as  loud  a  voice  as  any  that  proclaimed 
they  should  not  "  teach  the  people"  should  have  arisen 
from  "  the  priests," — that  a  voice  no  less  loud,  and  quite 
as  influential,  should  be  heard  from  all,  in  any  age,  who, 
in  similar  circumstances,  occupy  a  similar  place. 

The  other  party,  which  the  sacred  writer  declares 
to  have  united,  and  for  that  union  surrendered  their 
private  dislike  of  their  temporary  allies^  against  the 
commissioned  authority  of  the  apostolic  instructors,  pre- 
sents, unfortunately,  with  even  more  precision,  the  me- 
lancholy image  of  the  future.  The  Sadducees  were  the 
latitudinarians  of  Palestine.  Professing  to  venerate  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  they  contrived  to  extract  from  it  a 
life  of  enjoyment  and  a  future  of  annihilation.  Beyond 
a  few  ritual  observances,  ineffective,  objectless,  and  un- 
spiritual,  they  would  not  permit  it  to  contain  anything 
more  than  those  moral  precepts  which,  after  all,  might 
be  gathered  with  more  pleasure  and  facility  from  the 
philosophic  instructors  of  the  time.  Disgusted  with  the 
false  and  immoral  traditions  of  Pharisaism,  they  rejected 
along  with  them  the  unbroken  evidence  of  the  Jewish 
Church  to  the  interpretations  of  type  and  prophecy, — 
interpretations,  which  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  has  subsequently  proved  so  profoundly  true. 
The  spirit  of  the  Jewish  sceptic — of  this  rationalist  of 
the  elder  time,  was  harsh®,  irreverent,  and  selfish;  his 

^  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  unexpected  alliance  is  very 
clearly  intimated  by  the  Jewish  antiquarian  on  a  different  occasion : 
— TTpoaxiDpovai.  (oi  ^ahhovK,  scil.)  0T9  6  ^apnraio9  Xcfyei,  tia  ro  fAtj 
a\\u)9  av€Krov9  *^£viaOai  to««  irXiJ^€<r«i/. — ArUiq.  JudL  xviii.  L  4. 

•  ^ahhovKaiiDV  Be  xal  7rpo9  aWi^Xovv  to  tjOot  ti'^piunepovy  «c  t.  X, — 

— De  Belln  JucL  11.  viiL  14.     He  tells  us,  that  they  were  more  at 
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vaunted  independence,  a  timid  servitude  to  the  "  spirit 
of  the  age;"  his  intellectual  freedom,  the  license  to  ex- 
change the  calm  dependence  on  consentient  wisdom, 
for  worship  of  the  oracle  of  his  neighbourhood  or  his 
party.  Strange,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  if  this  de- 
nier of  "  resurrection,  or  angel,  or  spirit," — this  man  of 
the  visible  and  material  world,  to  whom  all  beyond  it 
was  a  dream,  and  a  weary  dream,  had  heard  without 
distaste  the  preachers  of  a  new  society,  whose  object 
was  to  make  the  infinite  and  eternal  the  daily  staple  of 
meditation,  to  interfuse  a  spiritual  element  through 
every  thought  of  every  hour.  Stranger  still  would  it 
have  been  if  this  easy  advocate  of  a  tolerant  scepticism 
had  been  other  than  intolerant;  if  he  who  had  narrowed 
his  creed  to  the  minimum  of  belief  had  not  been  among 
the  first  to  persecute  those  who  ventured  to  enlarge 
their  own.  In  the  Sadducees'  opposition,  then,  to  po- 
pular instruction  by  the  authorized  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  we  see  but  the  first  sample  of  what 
ell  history  has  reiterated ;  and  even  in  the  modern  com- 
bination of  the  Sadducee  and  the  priest,  however  much 
there  is  to  alarm  us  as  perilous,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  surprise  us  as  new. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  deem  me  too  minute 
in  my  commentary,  when  I  venture  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  third  party  specified  in  my  text.  The 
"  captain  of  the  temple"  is  by  some  considered  to  have 
been  a  Jewish,  by  others  a  Roman  functionary ;  but  in 
either  case  to  have  been  stationed  to  guard  and  oversee 

variance  with  each  other  than  with  their  common  adversaries;  the 
invariable  and  fortunate  weakness  of  Sadduceeism  in  every  age. 
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the  building,  to  secure  the  peaceable  worshipper  from 
interruption,  and  suppress  the  tumults  of  the  seditious. 
This  personage,  then,  concentrated  in  himself  the  civil 
power  in  its  relation  to  religion;  in  the  transaction  be- 
fore us,  he  stood,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  state  authority,  whose  holiest  duty  is 
to  protect  the  truth  of  God  from  neglect  or  discourage- 
ment Whether,  and  how  far,  the  harsh  interference 
of  this  man,  under  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  circum- 
stances, was  criminal,  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce.  Per- 
haps nothing  short  of  direct  inspiration  could  have 
supplied  the  sagacity  and  firmness  needful  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  of  such  a  crisis  as  this  was ;  nay,  it  might 
be  fairly  alleged  that  the  man,  himself  probably  igno- 
rant, did  but  what  was  justifiable,  in  adopting  the  views 
of  a  learned  and  authoritative  body  of  established  in- 
structors. But  assuredly  the  case  admits  of  little  doubt, 
when  the  civil  authority,  amply  supplied  with  all  the 
means  of  knowledge,  is  itself  the  voluntary,  pledged, 
and  legitimate  defender  of  the  truth,  and  solemnly  con- 
stituted out  of  those  members  who  profess  it.  Unless 
all  human  duty  be  an  enigma,  there  is  no  perplexity 
then.  The  captain  of  Christ's  spiritual  temple,  himself 
a  worshipper  beneath  its  roof,  is  sworn  to  be  its  cham- 
pion; satisfied  of  the  trutli — and,  if  truth,  the  exclusive 
truth — of  the  divine  doctrines  it  cherishes,  he  cannot, 
though  permissively  tolerant  to  all  men,  surrender  the 
obligation  of  providing  that  these  doctrines  shall,  to  the 
uttermost  limits  of  his  dominion,  be  preached  and 
known.  Exalted  to  such  a  position  in  the  earthly  king- 
dom of  God,  endowed  with  privileges  so  glorious,  it  is 
indeed  melancholy  whenever  such  a  power  is  seen  to 
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descend  from  its  citadel,  encompassed  by  the  priest  and 
the  Sadducee,  to  silence  or  discourage  the  apostolic 
teaching  of  the  people.  It  is  a  sorrowful  hour,  but  it 
is  an  hour  to  animate  faith  and  hope!  When  Peter  and 
John  returned  to  their  brethren  from  the  council-cham- 
ber of  their  inquisitors,  where  they  had  preached  Christ 
as  fearlessly  as  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  *'  the  place 
was  shaken  where  they  were  assembled  together,  and 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake  the 
truth  with  boldness."  We  cannot  ask  perceptible  mira- 
cles like  this,  but  we  may  be  assured  that  the  same 
Holy  Ghost,  whose  power  was  then  so  wondrously  ma- 
nifested to  the  persecuted  servants  of  Jesus,  is  still 
ready  to  assist  all  who  resolutely  tread  in  their  foot- 
steps, asserting  with  them  the  right  inherent  and  inde- 
feasible, which  power  cannot  annul,  nor  science  super* 
sede,  though  the  one  could  embrace  the  earth,  and  the 
other  span  the  universe — the  right  to  "  teach  the  peo- 
ple." 

Brethren,  this  right,  thus  asserted  and  thus  opposed 

from  the  first,  I  am  here  this  day  to  declare  and  main- 
tain. Asserted  by  the  Apostles  in  Jerusalem,  it  is 
asserted  by  the  heirs  of  the  Apostles'  commission  in 
Ireland  ;  opposed  by  the  alliance  of  the  priest  and  the 
freethinker  in  the  first  age,  it  is  opposed  by  the  alliance 
of  the  priest  and  the  freethinker  in  this  ;  discounte- 
nanced by  the  civil  power  then,  it  is  discountenanced, 
or  neglected,  by  the  civil  power  now. 

II.  It  is  this  right,  and  the  obligation  that  binds 
those  who  hold  the  right,  which  the  Society  for  which 
I  am  commissioned  to  speak  has  been  embodied  to 
fulfil.     If  any  human  association,  distinct  as  all  such 
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associations  must  be  from  the  Church,  may  dare  to 
profess  a  practical  identification  with  her,  it  is  a  body 
which,  patronized  by  her  episcopal  governors  and  act^ 
ing  by  her  appointed  ministers,  adopts  all  her  prin- 
ciples, and,  to  the  utmost  practicable  point,  enforces 
them  ;  which  thus  may,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  design 
nate  itself  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  her  educational 
function,  the  Church  educating,  in  addition  to  the 
Church  ministering  and  preaching. 

After  many  revolutions  in  the  plans  and  arrange- 
ments of  Irish  education,  this  Society  has  at  length 
proposed  itself  to  the  members  of  the  Naticnial  Churcht 
as  supplying  their  wants  upon  principles  clear,  and 
definite,  and  decided.  The  objects  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  are  scarcely  so  ambitious  as  those  of 
our  educational  bodies  are  usually  announced  to  be  in 
the  present  day  ;  but  they  are  far  more  direct  and  as- 
sured ;  and  I  do  think  that  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  our  honest  projectors  may,  by  this  time,  be  some- 
what wearied  of  playing  with  impossibilities,  of  medi- 
tating schemes  which  Ireland  must  be  no  longer  Ireland 
to  realize,  and  willing  to  take  refuge  from  the  hopeless 
attempt  of  insinuating  the  Gospel  among  the  people  by 
encouraging  the  growth,  and  affording  facilities  for  the 
inculcation,  of  its  worst  corruptions,  in  the  more  limited 
but  surer  enterprise  of  securing  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion to  our  own  people  ;  and  whatever,  under  God's 
mysterious  permission,  may  be  the  desolation  that  sur- 
rounds us,  of  at  least  fencing,  and  clearing,  and  pruning 
our  own  vineyard.  It  is,  indeed,  among  the  most  sin- 
gular of  the  tendencies  of  modern  benevolence  to  feel 
for  the  distant  and  forget  the  near ;  to  sympathize  with 
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the  destitution  of  the  Hindoo,  and  neglect  the  immortal 
spirit  that  is  hurrying  to  ruin  in  its  pathway  :  and  I 
suspect  that  the  very  simplicity  and  straightforwardness 
of  the  object  of  this  Society  may  rob  it  of  much  inte- 
rest in  many  minds.  It  cannot  engage  the  fancy  with 
the  novelties  and  the  wonders  of  distant  climes,  and 
with  dim  dreams  of  the  coming  conversion  of  Oriental 
empires — perhaps  too  often  the  gorgeous  romance  of 
religious  chivalry  ;  it  speaks  to  you  of  duty, — limited, 
and  defined,  and  obvious,  as  nearly  all  human  duties 
are, — of  duty  within  your  own  sphere,  to  your  own 
neighbours,  to  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  your  own 
struggling  household  of  faith  ! 

The  great  object  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
is  simply  this,  that,  centralizing  by  union  with  a  general 
committee,  and  with  diocesan  committees  and  model 
schools,  the  whole  resources  of  Church  Education  in 
Ireland,  it  may  assist,  and  organize,  and  multiply  these 
resources ;  and  the  great  principle  on  which  it  proceeds 
is  this,  that  every  school  in  its  connexion  shall  be  placed 
imder  the  recognised  and  unqualified  superintendence 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  par 
rish  where  it  is  situated,  neither  master  nor  pupil  being 
admitted  except  with  his  consent,  and  the  entire  regu- 
lation of  the  school  being  thus  placed  in  the  one  indivi- 
dual best  qualified  to  administer  its  affairs,  not  only  by 
inherent  authority  of  function,  but  by  dignity  of  position, 
moral  and  general  information,  habits  of  instruction, 
acquaintance  with  the  poor,  and  constant  personal  pre- 
sence. The  Scriptures  of  God,  in  their  integrity,  and 
in  the  English  authorized  version,  and  the  formularies 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  their  accredited  exposition. 
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are  tx>  be  a  portion  of  the  daily  instruction  of  every  child 
of  our  faith  ;  while,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  future 
expansion  of  the  system,  the  children  either  of  the  Pres- 
byterian or  the  Romanist  are  admissible,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  parochial  minister,  without  the  condition 
of  learning  our  Articles  or  Catechism,  but  under  the 
strict  obligation  of  reading  the  Word  of  God  in  our 
public  version.  You  perceive  that  this  machinery  is 
framed  for  the  possibilities  of  a  wide  future,  and  will 
be  found  fully  competent  to  meet  them,  while,  of  course, 
for  the  present,  it  is  to  be  regarded  mainly  as  a  provi- 
sion for  securing  the  best  attainable  education,  reli- 
gious and  secular,  for  the  church-going  poor  of  Ireland. 
These  are  the  general  features  of  the  plan,  formed  upon 
the  present  structure  of  parochial  schools,  which  the 
great  body  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  your  Church 
have  organized  for  your  benefit,  and  now  beseech  you  in 
Christian  zeal  and  charity  to  enable  them  to  establish. 
No  man  will  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  affirm  that  he 
can,  at  a  word,  solve  the  entire  problem  of  Irish  edu- 
cation. Undeniably  the  question  is  encompassed  with 
many  real  difficulties.  But  of  this  I  wish  earnestly  to 
remind  you,  that,  whatever  be  your  private  opinion 
(and  every  thoughtful  man  has  his  own)  with  regard 
to  the  best  supposable  system,  or  combination  of  sys- 
tems, one  point,  at  least,  is  abundantly  clear,  your  duty, 
pressing  and  imperative,  to  educate  your  own  people, 
the  dependent  children  of  your  own  faith,  who  look  to 
you  alone  for  succour,  and  whom  you  are  bound  by 
every  Christian  and  every  natural  obligation  not  to 
desert !  Decide  the  general  question  as  you  may,  this 
duty  remains  unaltered.     While  we  debate  question^ 
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of  civil  and  religious  policy,  immortal  souls  are  training 
for  hell  or  heaven  around  us  ;  while  we  are  discussing 
what  is  best  for  all  Ireland,  the  little  ones  of  our  own 
villages  are  "  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,"  What- 
ever be  your  opinion  upon  the  difficult  question  of  in- 
struction, religious  or  secular,  for  the  Romanist  peasan- 
try, surely  you  have  no  second  opinion  as  to  the  claims 
of  the  Protestant  poor,  and  the  miserable  deficiency  of 
existiDg  resources  to  answer  them. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  then,  that  we  call  upon  you,  the 
laymen  of  our  Church,  to  come  forward  as  the  voluntary 
supporters  of  views  to  which  its  prelates  and  clergy 
have  given  all  the  weight  of  their  ministerial  sanction. 
Even  though  we  were  unable  to  state  to  you  the  pecu- 
liar recommendations  of  such  a  plan  at  such  a  time, 
your  long  experience  of  the  care  and  caution  which  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  justly  and  prudently  manifest, 
in  giving  their  sanction  to  measures  of  public  policy, 
might  be  sufficient  to  assure  you  that  it  is  no  crude  or 
ill-conceived  speculation  to  which  such  names  are  ap- 
pended, as  you  will  find  in  the  public  statement  of  this 
Society.  But  though  such  names  are,  indeed,  argu- 
ments, we  need  not  rely  upon  them  alone.  Were  it 
advisable  to  enter  into  such  details  upon  this  occasion, 
I  might  tell  you  that  the  Protestant  education  of  Ireland 
falters  for  want  of  union,  method,  and  pecuniary  re- 
sources ;  that  the  Societies  already  existing,  crippled 
in  their  means,  cannot  cover  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nakedness  of  the  land  ;  and  that,  however  laborious 
and  estimable  their  exertions,  yet,  vague  and  indecisive 
in  their  primary  principles,  they  fail  (perhaps)  to  carry 
with  them  the  full  sympathies  of  all  parties  in  the 
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Church  of  Ireland.  But  I  defer  the  more  detailed 
considerations  which  belong  to  this  subject  until  my 
engagement  of  next  Sunday  shall  give  me  an  appro- 
priate opportunity  for  introducing  them,  I  revert  once 
more  to  those  general  principles,  which  must  govern 
every  right  estimate  of  this  great  case,  as  between  the 
Church  and  her  impugners  ;  principles  which,  if  less 
vivid  and  interesting  than  details,  are  yet,  as  I  believe, 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  you  to  approach  details 
in  a  proper  spirit  and  with  a  full  command  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  have  already  contemplated,  in  the  almost 
prophetic  page  of  Scripture,  the  agents  of  opposition 
and  its  motives ;  let  us  briefly  consider  the  principles 
they  oppose. 

III.  We  maintain  that  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
came  on  His  stupendous  mission  from  heaven  to  earth, 
to  announce  the  moral  legislation  of  the  world,  He  did 
promulgate  a  law  of  human  life,  which  he  expressly 
designed  should,  in  authority,  supersede  every  other, 
insomuch,  that  all  which  contradicted  it  should  be  dis- 
carded, and  all  which  agreed  with  it  be  taught  no  longer 
as  truth  merely,  but  also  as  the  truth  of  Christ  We 
maintain  that,  as  the  moral  existence  is  the  highest 
element  in  man,  so  is  Christianity  the  highest  element 
in  the  moral  existence  ;  itself  essential  happiness  to 
nations  and  to  individuals,  and  the  sole  assured  means 
of  happiness  infinitely  greater  to  come.  We  hold  it 
indispensable  that  this  law,  in  common  with  every  law 
designed  to  constantly  influence  the  will,  be  woven  into 
the  very  texture  of  the  thoughts,  all  principles  and  all 
actions  habitually  referred  to  it  as  their  standard  ;  and 
we  hold  that  both  the  reason  of  the  case  and  the  Ian* 
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guage  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  establish,  that  this 
greatest  of  all  conceivable  results  can  only  be  attained 
(in  the  ordinary  dispositions  of  Providence)  by  a  course 
of  careful  discipline,  begun  early,  and  unremittingly 
prosecuted.  For  this  piu-pose  it  was,  as  we  affirm,  that 
Christ  Himself  appointed  a  successive  ministry,  and  that 
the  Apostles  under  His  guidance  began  the  permanent 
location  of  that  ministry  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
converted  world,  that  is,  began  the  diocesan  and  paro- 
chial system  which  we  inherit.  We  further  maintain, 
that,  from  the  nature  and  objects  of  such  a  body,  it 
plainly  follows  that  their  authority  of  spiritual  super- 
intendence extends  equally  over  every  period  of  life, 
the  obligation  becoming  only  more  urgent,  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  the  period  on  the  general  formation 
of  the  moral  character.  The  circumstances  of  its  ful- 
filment may  vary,  the  principle  of  the  obligation  is 
unchangeable  ;  and  whether  in  the  pulpit,  the  sick 
room,  the  cottage  parlour,  or  the  school,  the  minister 
of  Christ  is  equally  doing  what  he  cannot  without  a 
crime  neglect,  what  no  man  without  a  crime  can  hinder 
his  doing.  The  direction  of  moral  education  is  as  much 
involved  in  the  ministerial  commission  as  the  office  of 
preaching  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  minister  of  Christ 
is  not  more  impressively  warned  to  preach  the  truth  in 
public  exposition,  than  he  is  to  teach  it  in  every  other 
practicable  form.  And  if — what  we  have  assumed, 
and  what  no  adversary  is  bold  enough  openly  to  ques- 
tion— the  formation  of  moral  principle  be  the  highest 
end  of  education,  and  the  morals  of  Christianity  the 
highest  form  of  moral  principle,  and,  as  we  have  now 
seen,  the  ordained  minister  the  legitimate  teacher,  as 
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well  as  preacher,  of  Christianity,  it  is  hard  to  ocmceive 
what  is  required  to  establish  that  that  ministry  right- 
fully demands  to  be  concerned  in  the  education  of  the 
people. 

It  is  probable  that  some  part  of  this  train  of  thought 
will  be  admitted  by  nearly  all  opponents.  Few  men 
venture  to  deny  the  superior  importance  of  divine 
knowledge  in  the  abstract;  and  even  the  propriety  of  (as 
far  as  practicable)  interweaving  that  knowledge  with 
the  entire  education  of  youth.  But  it  is  the  connexion 
of  this  Christian  instruction  with  the  Church  and  the 
ChurcKs  ministers^  that  chills  the  sympathies,  and  even 
alarms  the  fears,  of  the  influential  guides  of  the  age ; 
that  rouses  into  exasperated  utterance  all  the  common- 
places by  which  spiritual  tyranny,  and  the  perils  of 
priestcraft,  are  ordinarily  denounced.  And  therefore 
it  is  that  it  becomes  us  explicitly  to  affirm,  that  Chris- 
tian education  is  education  in  connexion  with  the  Chris- 
tian body;  that  to  teach  the  Faith  without  this  element 
is  not  to  teach  the  Faith  as  Christ  delivered  it ;  that 
the  social  is  as  prominent  as  the  individual  character 
in  the  religion  He  preached,  the  Church  as  much  His 
creation  as  the  convert,  His  kingdom  as  real  an  exis- 
tence as  any  one  of  His  subjects.  Among  the  first  of 
the  duties  which  the  new  life  of  Faith  involves,  are  the 
duties  to  the  brethren,  to  the  regenerate  of  the  same 
baptismal  laver,  to  the  communicants  of  the  same  spi- 
ritual flesh  and  blood;  duties  forgotten,  indeed, — ne- 
glected, doubted,  despised,  but  duties  still.  Alas!  I 
well  know  how  strange,  how  mystic,  how  unpractical 
(that  word  meaning  to  each  man  what  he  cannot  prac- 
tise), I  must  be  content  to  seem,  when  I  approach  the 
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fearful  glory  of  this  theme ;  when  I  dare  to  point  your 
attention  to  the  invisible  bond  that  connects  you  each 
to  each,  because  all  to  Jesus ;  when  I  affirm  that  the 
social  feelings  (themselves  the  better  moiety  of  the 
natural  man)  are  but  the  rudiments  to  be  purified  into 
the  social  bonds  of  the  spiritual  brotherhood ;  when  I 
declare  that  the  emotions  of  patriotism,  the  bright  en- 
thusiasm of  the  tribe  and  the  nation,  are  all  but  the 
shadows  of  that  patriotism,  piu'er  and  more  hallowed, 
which  embraces  the  earthly  empire  of  Christ, — which, 
diflPiisive  as  philanthropy,  is  intimate  as  domestic  love — 
which  unites  men  in  that  which  is  deepest  and  holiest 
in  their  nature  and  their  hopes,  and  even  in  time  as- 
sembles the  wide  family  of  man  upon  the  high  platform 
of  eternity.     These  are  the  claims  of  "  the  Chiu-ch  of 
God,  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  blood;"  and 
do  we  teach  religion  when  we  neglect  these  claims  ? 
With  the  guides  of  our  age  perpetually  reiterating  that 
"  union  is  strength,"  and  the  true  secret  of  all  success, 
do  we  well  to  neglect  this  union  which  God  Himself 
hath  been  among  us  to  ordain  and  sanctify  ?     When 
every  object  creates  its  "  Society,"  and  men  breathe  but 
in  companies  and  incorporations,  is  Christ's  majestic 
Incorporation  alone  to  be  forgotten  ?      No, — if  you 
would  educate  the  citizen,  you  educate  him  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  State;  if  you  would  educate  the  Chris- 
tian, you  must  educate  him  in  the  membership  of  the 
Church.  The  Spirit  that  vitalizes  the  Christian's  spirit 
is  not  his  own ;  it  is  but  one  ray  of  the  living  fire  that 
fills  and  animates  the  body  of  Christ ;  it  can  no  more 
be  isolated  than  one  fragment  of  the  solar  light  can  be 
caught  and  severed  from  the  mass.     Our  deepest  spi- 
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ritual  blessings  we  receive,  not  in  individuality  but  in 
membership;  our  Founder  has  arranged  it  that  the 
most  precious  of  all  our  means  of  grace  shall  be  like* 
wise  the  tokens  of  mutual  communion, — ^first  initia- 
tory and  then  perpetual;  though  He  redeemed  us 
once  as  men,  He  sanctifies  us  now  as  brethren;  He 
who  is  One  in  many  wills  to  be  most  our's  when  we  are 
many  in  one.  This,  brethren,  is  not  the  time  to  enter 
into  discussions  as  to  what  constitutes  or  forfeits  the 
membership  of  this  transcendent  Association,  so  rich  in 
covenanted  blessings ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer 
one  or  two  cautionary  remarks,  not  only  as  deeply  con- 
cerning the  principles  I  am  now  pressing  on  your 
thoughts,  but  also,  what  is  more  important  still,  as  af- 
fecting that  life  of  loving  faith,  which  is  the  soul  of  the 
Christian's  blessedness. 

When  we  speak  in  this  earnest  way  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  its  duties  and  its  privileges,  there  are  pious 
men  who  accede  to  our  reasonings,  who  acknowledge 
them  undeniably  scriptural,  but  who  cannot  endure 
that  we  should  point  to  any  living  and  actual  associa- 
tion, as  the  legitimate  inheritor  of  the  title ;  holding 
that,  though  the  Apostles  wrote  and  spoke  of  such  a 
Society  as  growing  around  them,  organized  it,  governed 
it,  exhorted,  threatened,  promised  it,  yet  that  the  pre- 
dominance of  sin  in  the  Christian  world  has  annulled 
the  claims  of  any  visible  society  now  existing.  But 
surely  if  the  Society  ever  existed  as  a  real  and  tangible 
thing,  it  will  be  diflScult  to  show  when  it  ceased  to 
exist ;  and  if  it  ever  possessed  privileges,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  that  these  privileges  are  absolutely 
lost,  because  they  have  been  too  often  denied,  or  exag- 
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gerated,  or  disregarded,  or  perverted.  The  privileges 
are  attached  to  the  Society,  whether  its  individual 
members  avail  themselves  of  them  or  not ;  the  tree  of 
life  does  not  wither  in  the  Paradise  of  God,  because 
the  sinner  cannot  lawfully  gather  its  fruits ;  the  sins 
and  errors  of  a  thousand  years  cannot  defeat  the  set- 
tlement of  Christ,  as  long  as  the  subject  of  the  bequest 
exists  under  the  rightful  conditions  to  claim  it.  Indi- 
vidual guilt,  though  it  tainted  every  member,  cannot 
annul  prerogatives  promised  in  perpetuity  to  a  consti- 
tution; they  "  are  not  dead  but  sleep;"  and  though 
the  blessings  appropriated  to  the  Church  lay  dormant 
for  centuries,  they  start  into  vitality,  fresh  and  genuine 
as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  instant  that  the  prayer 
of  faith  makes  them  its  own.  "  Were  the  Church," 
we  are  often  told,  "  such  as  she  flourished  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  we  would  never  deny  her  right  to  be  the 
moral  guardian  and  instructress  of  the  world;"  you 
grant  then  the  right,  were  but  a  moral  condition  ful- 
filled: I  will  not  examine  the  legitimacy  of  your  moral 
condition,  but  I  will  ask  you,  were  it  not  better  to  ani- 
mate all  around  you  to  realize  the  condition,  than  to 
spend  your  labour  in  questioning  or  limiting  the  right  ? 
But  speaking  as  I  have  been,  of  the  ties  that  com- 
bine the  subjects  of  the  monarchy  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
propriety  of  making  this  blessed  communion  the  basis 
of  Christian  education,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
apparent  difficulty  of  applying  such  considerations  to 
the  actual  worldliness  and  profligacy  that  in  the  bosom 
of  that  kingdom  encompass  us.  Is  not,  it  may  be  fairly 
urged,  the  communion  itself  here  forfeited,  and  what 
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then  remains  to  bind  the  degraded  rebel  to  the  heart 
of  a  servant  of  the  living  God  ? 

I  would  speak  with  great  humility  when  I  venture 
on  such  a  topic  as  this.  Inwardly,  and  in  the  sight 
of  omniscient  justice,  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ  is,  doubtless,  suspended  by  wilfid  sin  ;  out- 
wardly, by  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  Church's  au- 
thority of  extrusion.  But  as  long  as  the  avenging 
justice  of  God  has  not  publicly  declared  His  sentence 
irrevocable,  I  will  dare  to  observe  that,  if  you  dismiss 
the  claims  of  Christian  brotherhood,  as  utterly  annulled 
in  those  unhappy  brethren  whose  thoughtless  lives  dis- 
honour it,  I  firmly  believe  you  think  and  feel  not  as 
Christ  would  have  you  think  and  feel.  They  may  for- 
get their  calling,  you  never  must !  The  most  godless 
was  once  in  Baptism  a  child  of  God  and  heir  of  hea- 
ven ;  and  no  man  can  pronounce  that  the  lost  glory 
may  not  be  regained.  The  prodigal  son  was  not  less 
a  brother  when  wandering  in  the  land  of  famine,  than 
when  sharing  the  blessedness  of  the  father's  mansion. 
Men  can  linger  over  the  relics  of  a  departed  glory, 
and  acknowledge  that  their  very  desolation  ppssesses 
an  attaching  charm  ;  such  feelings,  surely,  were  not 
given  in  vain.  The  ruined  fane  of  even  the  pagan 
deity  can  win  a  tear ;  I  will  not  refuse  to  weep  over 
a  fallen  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  inspiration 
may  be  fled  and  the  shrine  polluted ;  but,  once  conse- 
crated, it  is  to  memory  and  hope  a  thing  set  apart  for 
ever.  From  the  very  depths  of  my  brother's  misery 
a  voice  reaches  my  heart,  that  proclaims  him  my  bro- 
ther,— my  lost,  degraded,  miserable  brother,  but  to  the 
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last  tremendous  day  of  separation  my  brother  still! 
Yea,  and  were  I  condemned  to  the  utter  solitude  of  a 
land  of  avowed  unbelievers,  or  were  it  possible  that 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ  became  apostate,  the  social 
spirit  of  Christ's  kingdom  would  not  yet  expire.  As 
it  withdrew  in  disappointment  from  that  outward 
world,  in  which  it  could  find  no  resting-place,  it  would 
silently  rise  to  the  world  above,  and  finding  there  the 
model  of  every  spiritual  beauty  that  blooms  below,  in 
Him  who  is  the  fountain-head  of  the  Church's  graces, 
would  commit  its  affections  to  the  keeping  of  Christ 
Himself,  \mtil  the  blessed  period  might  arrive  when 
He  again  should  permit  His  image  to  re-appear  in  hu- 
man faith  and  holiness  on  earth, 

Such,  brethren,  are,  faintly  and  briefly  spoken,  the 
feelings  that  bind  the  Christian  to  the  universal  Church 
of  Christ,  to  the  Church  in  its  twilight  of  sorrow  and  infir- 
mity, no  less  than  in  the  noonday  of  its  triumphant  graces. 
If  errors  or  exaggerations  have  clouded  this  great  sub- 
ject, I  am  not  answerable  for  them ;  but  assuredly  it  is 
a  thing  to  move  thankfulness,  that,  at  all  events,  to  this 
matter  in  its  broad  and  general  features,  so  many  ear- 
nest thinkers  in  our  age  are  awaking.  The  first  re- 
quisite to  renovate  a  nation  is  the  national  spirit;  the 
Church  may  then  alone  hope  for  a  brighter  page  in  the 
sad  story  of  her  centuries,  when  men  shall  have  risen 
to  know  the  vastness  of  her  purpose,  the  extent  of  her 
capabilities,  and  the  splendour  of  the  promises  she  in- 
herits. And  if  these  things  be  elements  of  Christianity, 
and  not  at  all  the  less  so  that  the  unhappy  perversions  of 
the  Papal  system  have  discredited  them  by  secularizing 
their  spiritual  purport,  surely  our  Christian  education 
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is  complete  only  when  it  involves  them ;  and  however 
we  may  rejoice  to  hear  of  every  diffusion  of  every  truth, 
we  shall  feel,  when  we  have  a  choice  in  our  power,  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  prefer  to  the  fragmentary  and  imper- 
fect Christianity  of  even  the  scriptural  school,  the 
Christianity  of  Christ  Himself,  of  Him  who  has  founded 
a  Kingdom,  as  well  as  given  a  law,  and  whose  last  sub- 
lime prayer,  on  the  eve  of  the  sacrifice,  was  scarcely 
more  for  the  individual  perfection  of  His  people,  than 
that  they  all  might  be  one,  as  He  and  His  Father  were 
one! 


SERMON  XXVI. 


CHURCH  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND*. 

PART  n.~TH£  CHURCH*8  CLAIMS  IN  THE  MATTER  OP  EDUCATION  CONTINUED— 
SOME  OF  THE  ORDINARY  OBJECTIONS  NOTED— THE  ERRORS  AND  DEnCIENCOES 
OF  EXISTING  SYSTEMS  OF  IRISB  EDUCATION. 


Acts,  iv.  1,  2. 

And  as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  thepriestSy  and  the  captain  of 
the  tempkf  and  the  Sadduceee^  came  upon  them.  Being  grieved 
thai  they  taught  the  people. 

IT  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  questioned,  that  in  the  days 
when  the  events  occ\irred,  which  this  passage  and 
its  context  record,  and  to  which  on  last  Sunday  I  drew 
your  attention  so  largely,  the  Church  of  Christ  existed, — 
that  it  existed  as  a  society  under  superintendence, — that 
its  superintendents  had  received  a  specific  commissum^ 
and  that  they  were,  through  good  and  evil  report,  bound 
to  execute  it-  This  Church  of  Christ  was  unquestion- 
ably, at  that  period,  a  small  and  lonely  company  of  be- 
lievers; but  that  company  of  believers  held  the  fortunes 
of  the  world :  in  the  midst  of  all  its  feebleness  and  ob- 
scurity it  carried  with  it  promises  and  powers  of  boimd- 
less  expansion.    Now,  this  expansion  was  expressly 

'  Preached  in  behalf  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland, 
in  St  Stephen*8  Church,  Dublin,  January  26,  1840. 
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predicted  to  be  twofold, — expansion  in  space,  and  ex- 
pansion in  time ;  universality  and  permanence.  Yet, 
whatever  might  be  the  circumstantial  changes  of  the 
body,  it  was  to  preserve  its  immutable  identity;  the 
promises  were  not  to  churches,  but  to  the  Church ;  it 
was  not  to  be  more  itself  2A  the  distance  of  one  year,  or 
of  one  degree  of  latitude,  than  at  the  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  across  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  The 
identity  through  space  is  secured  by  the  principle  of 
Catholicity;  the  identity  through  time,  by  the  principle 
of  Succession ;  in  both,  the  dispensation  of  Christ  is 
transmitted  from  those  who  have  to  those  who  have 
not ;  coim tries  are  allied  to  this  great  fellowship  by  a 
spiritual  colonization ;  ages  are  united  in  it  by  a  spiri- 
tual  inheritance.  But  through  all  the  variety  of  its 
connexions,  local  and  successive,  the  visible  empire  re- 
mains the  same;  the  same  to  the  eye  of  God  by  the  en- 
joyment of  the  peculiar  graces  He  promised  to  its  com- 
munion; the  same  to  the  eye  of  man  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  social  constitution  it  originally  received.  The 
law  of  Union,  whose  inward  groimd  is  a  divine  grace, 
whose  outward  manifestation  a  divine  life,  whose  actual 
development  a  divine  love,  being  the  great  characteris- 
tic of  Christianity,  the  Church  was  designed  to  exhibit 
this  law  in  the  form  of  a  public  polity, — a  polity,  then, 
whose  main  principle  was  uniformity  of  government,  of 
sacraments,  of  discipline.  Under  the  old  dispensation, 
uniformity  was  secured  by  excluding  all  nations  hut 
one ;  under  the  new  it  is  proposed  by  taking  all  nations 
into  one.  But  both  are  systems  of  government,  and  as 
such  both  are  intimately  connected.  I  know  not  on 
what  ground  it  is  assumed  that  the  peculiar  ecclesias- 
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tical  constitution  which  God  had  consecrated  for  1500 
years  in  His  Jewish  Church  was  at  once  rejected,  when 
the  Jews  themselves  were  discarded ;  the  people  and 
their  administrative  polity  are  readily  separable,  nor  is 
there  any  authority  for  supposing  them  confounded  in 
a  common  fall ;  the  principles  of  the  divine  kingdom 
remained  the  same,  though  their  application  was  en- 
larged ;  and  the  object  of  the  vaster  dispensation  was 
less  to  extinguish  Judea  for  ever,  than  to  erect  a  new 
and  spiritual  Judea  in  every  district  of  the  earth^  In 
a  vast  proportion  of  all  that  calls  itself  the  Church  of 
Christ,  this  has  been  undeniably  realized;  in  every 
diocese  a  spiritual  Israel  re-appears  in  its  threefold  or- 
ders, its  sacraments,  its  services;  nor  has  the  widest 
corruption  of  the  original  polity  (the  Roman  Papacy) 
been  permitted  by  Providence  to  effiice,  in  the  countries 
subject  to  its  authority,  these  characteristic  features  of 
the  old  Catholic  constitution. 

We  do  not,  then,  speak  with  exaggerated  or  super- 
fluous earnestness,  when  we  insist  on  the  claims  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  a  settled  polity,  or  on  the  value  of 
our  own  inheritance  as  included  within  its  limits.  The 
very  terms  by  which  Christ  described  the  Church  He 
was  to  found,  point  to  fixed  subordinations  of  order  and 
office, — His  kingdom  with  its  stated  officers.  His  temple 

^  Do  not  the  promiaea  to  the  future  Jewish  nation,  which  certainly 
seem  to  include  an  enjoyment  of  their  old  religious  polity  in  some 
sense  or  form,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  polity  itself  has  not  alto- 
gether perished?  A  complete  Christian  episcopate  in  Judea,  recog- 
nised by  a  happy  and  devoted  people,  would  perhaps  satisfy  this  ele- 
ment of  the  predictions,  with  as  much  exactness  as  is  usually  required 
in  the  fulfilments  of  figurative  prophecy. 
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with  its  various  apartments,  His  body  with  its  members 
of  more  or  less  dignity;  and  if  He  Himself,  by  the  pe- 
culiar solemnity  with  which  He  ordained  His  Apostles, 
and  the  Apostles,  by  the  similar  solemnity  which  ac- 
companied their  designations  of  men  to  the  special  ser- 
vice of  God, — and  these  last,  in  their  turn,  by  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  they  are  divinely  warned  to  lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man, — impress,  within  even  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  New  Testament,  the  momentous 
importance  of  those  official  distinctions,  which  were  to 
be  the  great  visible  features  of  this  divine  constitution 
on  earth ;  if,  till  the  hour  of  apostacy,  the  similarity  of 
the  constitution  be  the  outward  evidence  of  identity, 
the  unbroken  transmission  of  order  and  function  its 
inward  warrant ;  then  may  the  Church  of  this  day  re- 
joice in  the  high  and  consoling  assurance  that  it  is  vi- 
tally one  and  the  same  with  the  Church  of  1 800  years 
ago ;  that  the  immediate  blessing  of  Christ  is  on  its  due 
ministrations,  as  truly  as  though  we  could  hear  His  own 
voice  declare  to  the  missionaries  of  our  dioceses  and 
parishes,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  that,  even  be- 
yond this  official  authority,  there  is  no  one  privilege  of 
ordinary  grace,  no  strengthening  promise  of  divine  en- 
lightenment and  aid,  which  is  not  ours  no  less  than 
theirs,  except  so  far  as  our  own  wickedness,  and  world- 
liness,  and  negligence,  may  have  forfeited  them. 

Privileges  are  ours,  but  duties  too;  the  same  perpe- 
tuity belongs  to  both.  If  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
rejoice  to  see  themselves  commissioned  as  Peter  and 
John  were  commissioned,  let  them  also  be  ready  to  act 
and  to  suffer  as  Peter  and  John  acted  and  suffered! 

# 

Men  imagine  that  to  magnify  the  spiritual  claims  of  our 
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oflSce  must  be  secretly  soothing  to  our  own  pride  and 
presumption;  alas!  who  would  boast  that  he  stood  vo- 
luntarily engaged  to  bear  the  burden  of  angels  ?  The 
highest  we  affirm  is  that  our  mission  is  accredited  by 
heaven;  but  were  it  actually  given  to  a  man  to  bow  his 
head  beneath  the  very  hands  of  Heaven's  ascended 
King,  and  from  the  very  lips  that  blest  the  Apostles 
to  receive  his  commission, — a  commission  involving 
pledges  so  vast,  responsibilities  so  awful, — with  what 
spirit  would  he  be  likely  to  leave  that  presence,  and 
enter  upon  his  appointed  work?  In  arrogance,  and 
formality,  and  contemptuousness;  or  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling,— ^fear  brightened  by  faith  indeed,  but  which  faith 
itself  cannot  deprive  of  anxiety  and  awe? 

II.  In  the  great  work  with  which  I  am  again  this  day 
to  engage  you,  the  pubuc  moral  education  of  our 
YOUTH,  both  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  the  Church's 
ministers  are  engaged  ;  they  are  given  the  authority, 
they  are  bound  to  exercise  it.  The  obligation  and  the 
right  are  universal  and  everlasting ;  they  cannot  cease 
until  He  who  said  "  teach  all  nations,"  restrict  His 
message ;  until  He  who  said  '^  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,"  revoke  His  promise.  I  speak  for  the  principle 
of  Church  Education  in  its  application  to  Ireland;  but 
I  cannot  consent  to  argue  the  question  on  any  groimds 
but  those  which  include  the  whole  earthly  domain  of 
Christ  If  there  be  in  this  country  an  order  of  men, 
tracing  an  unbroken  succession  to  the  earliest  pastors 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  teaching  a  doctrine  the  ex- 
press image  of  the  first  faith  of  Rome,  and  Ephesus, 
and  Corinth ;  if  those  rival  instructors  who  dazzle  the 
popidar  mind  with  pretences  of  antiquity,  be  in  reality 
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not  only  the  disseminators  of  gross  error,  and  thence  in 
tdl  countries  more  or  less  traitors  to  primitive  truth, 
but  in  thisy  likewise,  intruders  and  schismatics, — deriv- 
ing their  orders  not  from  the  fathers  of  the  Irish  Church 
(of  whom  we  of  this  branch  of  the  United  Church  are 
alone  the  lineal  successors),  but  from  a  source  foreign, 
and  adulterate,  and  uncanonicaP;  if  the  unhappy  infe- 
riority of  numerical  strength  ought  to  weigh  no  more 
in  this  case,  than  it  did  of  old  in  countries  overrun  with 
the  heresy  of  Arius  or  the  schism  of  Donatus*, — ^then, 
assuredly,  the  full  measure  of  the  Church's  claims 
presses  upon  this  genuine  province  of  its  empire ;  and 
he  that  denies  the  inherent  right  of  educational  super- 
vision at  this  time  to  the  ministry  of  this  Church  of 


"  Amidst  all  the  mismanagement  and  misfortmies  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Ireland,  we  are  allowed  to  be  snfficientlj  certain  of  the  fol- 
lowing facts, — that  the  true  episcopal  succession  of  the  Irish  Church 
has  been  retained  in  the  Reformed  Establishment,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Romish  prelates  and  clergy,  whose  orders  are  avowedly  trace- 
able to  Italy  and  Spain  ;  that  the  spiritual  governors  (as  well  as  the 
only  portion  competent  to  make  a  decision  among  the  laity)  of  the 
Irish  Church  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  having,  in  1560,  deliberately 
accepted  the  Reformation  ;  and  that  the  protracted  alienation  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  sunk  in  ignorance  and  indifference,  was  really 
produced  by  the  subsequent  intrigues  of  Papal  emissaries,  to  whom 
the  rebellions  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  are  due  only  as 
parts  of  an  unceasing  system  of  political  interference.  That  the  Ro- 
man Church  in  Ireland  is  not  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  would 
admit,  I  apprehend,  of  little  discussion  before  a  jury  of  Chrysostoms 
or  Augustines. 

**  The  Donatists  were  peculiarly  eloquent  on  this  very  objection. 
At  the  Conference  ofCarthagePetilianus  assails  the  Catholic  bishop: 
"  Sic  enim  tu  multos  habes  per  omnes  agros  dispersos :  immo  crebros 
ubi  habes,  sane  et  nnepopulis  habes." — C.  clxxxii«  LcMiy  ii.  1399. 
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Ireland,  can  only  do  so  becaixse  he  denies  it  to  be  a 
function  of  the  ministerial  character  in  every  time  and 
every  country. 

1.  To  evade  this  claim,  a  distinction  is  commonly 
insinuated  between  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  be  emi- 
nently and  constantly  our  preachers,  and  their  right  to 
be  eminently  and  constantly  our  moral  instructors.  The 
groundlessness  of  this  pretext  we  have  already  seen.  If 
an  ordained  minister  be  given  a  character,  which  he  did 
not  before  possess,  but  which  is  thenceforth  ordinarily 
indelible ;  if  this  character  authorize  and  compel  him, 
within  the  limit  of  his  ministry,  to  be  the  herald  of 
Christ  "  in  season  and  out  of  season ;"  it  certainly 
would  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  office,  legitimate  in 
the  pulpit,  is  usurped  (where  it  is  quite  as  necessary, 
or  more  so)  in  the  school  room ;  or  that  the  same  course 
of  reasoning  which  demonstrates  it  imlawful,  or  unpro- 
fitable, or  tyrannical,  or  inexpedient,  in  the  class,  may 
not  also  supersede  it,  on  the  same  groimds,  in  every 
other  possible  sphere  of  its  exercise.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament there  is  little  said  of  the  special  localities  of 
ministerial  exertion;  but  as  to  its  departments,  they 
are  all  placed  on  a  perfect  level.  **  Let  him  that  teacheth 
wait  on  teaching,  or  him  that  exhorteth  on  exhortation." 
''  He  gave  some  EvangeUata^  and  some  pastors  and 
ieackersr  '*  Daily  in  the  temple  and  in  every  house 
they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  to  preach  the  Lord  Jesus." 
The  Apostles  manifestly  did  not  contemplate  the  cler- 
gyman within  the  church  walls  becoming  the  layman 
outside  them ;  and  they  who  remembered  who  it  was 
that  said,  **  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  m^," 
would,  above  all,  have  refused  to  recognise  the  im- 
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worthy  transformation  in  the  precincts  of  the  school, 
scarcely  less  sacred  to  such  eyes  than  those  of  the  house 
of  prayer  itself.  It  is  plain  that  they  considered  the 
Church  as  society  under  its  moral  aspect,  as  the  spirit 
to  the  body  of  the  social  frame ;  and  that  they  would 
as  soon  have  permitted  men  to  speak  of  the  reason  and 
morality  of  the  bodily  mechanism  of  the  brain  or  the 
hand,  as  to  speak  of  a  national  morality,  of  which  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  was  not  the  appropriate  organ  and 
regulator. 

2.  It  is  indeed  so  hopeless  to  meet  the  case  on  this 
ground, — to  argue  that  the  minister,  answerable  for 
souls,  may  commit  the  whole  youthful  popidation  of 
his  parish  to  the  chances  of  a  lay  teaching  over  which 
he  has  no  constant  clerical  control,  provided  he  but 
appear  in  his  pulpit  on  Sundays, — that  the  adversaries 
of  Ecclesiastical  Education  soon  escape  it  for  a  mder 
field ;  for  that  dangerous  and  illusive  mode  of  reason- 
ing, which  argues  from  the  fact  of  man's  wickedness 
against  the  possibility  of  God's  commands,  and  labours 
to  interpret  Christ  down  to  the  level  of  subsequent 
worldly  experience.  Human  nature  thus  takes  advan- 
tage of  its  own  wrong,  and  confutes  the  requisitions 
of  Christ  by  citing  its  own  corruptions.  In  this  way 
of  objection  it  is  urged  that,  whatever  be  the  apparent 
rights  of  the  case,  history  has  amply  shown  us  that  the 
Church  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  that  it  alone  betrayed  man- 
kind for  centuries  into  darkness,  and  was  itself  at  length 
forcibly  dragged  into  light  by  the  world  it  pretended 
to  illuminate.  I  need  not  amplify  the  objection;  your 
own  daily  reading  must  have  taught  you  how  in  a  thou- 
sand varieties  it  forms  the  staple  illustrations  of  popular 
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oratory;  how  it  is  thought  sufEcient  answer  to  all  we 
can  allege  of  the  injunctions  of  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tles, to  tell  us  that  these  injunctions,  thus  understood, 
brought  mankind  the  spiritual  despotism  of  "  the  dark 
ages." 

History  can  be  fully  met  only  by  history ;  and  I  have 
now  no  time  for  historical  disquisition.  Avoiding  details, 
therefore  (a  course  in  which,  it  mustbe  allowed,  I  rigidly 
copy  my  adversaries),  I  will  only  observe,  that  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  Church  is  not  to  defend  the  rights  of 
its  corruptions  ;  and  that  to  maintain  that  the  exercise 
of  its  superintending  moral  control  must  necessarily 
work  evil  to  the  world  (and  nothing  short  of  this  makes 
the  objection  really  available)  is  to  maintain  the  mon- 
strous supposition  that  the  Church  was  primarily  de- 
signed by  its  Founder  as  a  punitive  curse  and  not  as  a 
blessing  to  mankind.  The  true  process  of  Church  re- 
formation is  not  to  abridge  those  of  its  prerogatives  which 
Christ  has  fixed  ;  hut  to  purify  to  the  utmost  attainable 
degree  the  approaches  to  its  offices.  And  if,  in  defiance 
of  all  precautions,  it  were  possible  that  the  Church  were 
Btill  to  remain  the  tyrant  and  corrupter  of  the  universal 
mind,  men  could  only  lament  their  own  inveterate  wick- 
edness, which,  perverting  so  mournfully  the  noblest  of 
all  remedies,  would  have  poisoned  every  other  into  the 
means  of  deeper  disease.  But  again, — it  may  have  been 
the  evil  of  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages,  that  it  sub- 
jugated to  its  own  purposes,  assumed  as  its  own  exclu- 
sive property  and  profession,  all  the  learning  of  the 
time.  I  will  not  undertake  to  defend  the  assumption  : 
I  will  not  urge  that  in  days  of  political  anarchy  and 
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domestic  barbarism,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  where 
dee  learning  could  have  found  a  home  ;  I  will  not  insist^ 
that,  after  all,  perhaps  some  gratitude  is  due  to  those 
who  patiently  transmitted  the  rich  inheritance  of  ancient 
thought  for  our  enjoyment ;  who  may  have  buried  the 
talent,  but  who  preserved  it ;  who,  if  personally  they 
little  rejoiced  in  the  light,  yet  in  their  melancholy 
monastic  retreats  handed  on  its  shaded  lustre  from  cen- 
tury to  century  till  the  storm  was  overpast,  and,  safe 
from  its  quenching  blasts,  the  torch  cotdd  be  at  length 
brought  forth  to  re-illumine  the  world.  Into  such  de- 
fences or  palliations  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  for  the 
cases  are  fundamentally  different.  We  make  no  exclusive 
claims  ;  we  ask  for  dominion  over  secular  knowledge, 
no  more  than  we  ask  for  supremacy  over  the  secular 
power;  our  demands  are  limited  to  the  superintendence 
of  moral  education,  and  to  the  constant  recognition  of 
that  element  as  to  nations  and  individuals  the  most  mo- 
mentous of  all.  And,  as  some  further  abatement  to 
the  terrors  of  this  standard  objection  of  modern  enlight- 
enment, it  may  be  worth  the  reflection  of  those  among 
you  who,  while  acknowledging  with  melancholy  con- 
viction the  degradation  of  the  Church  Catholic  under 
the  Roman  tyranny,  would  yet  rejoice  to  think  that 
even  in  its  darkest  days  the  blessing  that  glorified  its 
childhood  was  never  wholly  lost, — to  consider  whether, 
after  all,  we  are  not  apt  to  transfer  to  the  Church  some 
of  the  evils  which  really  belonged  to  the  intractable 
materials  it  had  to  manage.  Remember  that  at  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire  the  Church  alone  saved  Europe 
from  absolute  barbarism,  and  gathered  up  the  shattered 
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fragments  of  society  into  any  combination* ;  remember 
that  for  those  gloomy  thousand  years  the  Church  was 
the  only  moral  force  in  the  world,  and  that,  however 
sharing  the  general  fate  of  society,  and  falling  below  its 
high  vocation,  the  world  would  have  been  on  the  whole 
infinitely  worse  without  it  But  being  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  historical  picture,  it  attracts  all  eyes 
to  itself;  and  its  calamities  and  usurpations  being  the 
most  prominent  traits  in  its  portrait,  these  alone  detain 
us,  while  the  thousands  of  instances  in  which  self-deny- 
ing saints  rose  from  its  bosom  to  heaven  are  neglected 
in  its  records,  or  so  deformed  by  exaggeration  as  to 
swell  the  articles  of  its  impeachment.  Finally,  remem- 
ber this,  that  if  the  Church  fell,  the  Church  through  a 
large  extent  of  her  territory  rose  by  her  own  unaided 
eflforts ;  it  was  not  the  laity  who  reformed  the  Church's 
teaching,  it  was  the  clergy  who,  through  deeper  study 
of  Scripture  and  antiquity,  reformed  their  own.  The 
real  guides  of  the  Reformation  movement  were  not  lay- 
men.  the  vanguard  of  its  army  of  martyrs  were  not 
laymen.  If  to  the  frailty  of  the  clergy  you  owe  the 
unhappy  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  the 
fortitude  of  the  clergy  you  owe  the  truth  and  purity  of 
the  English. 

I  do  not  perceive,  then,  any  real  force  in  these  at- 
tempts to  fortify  from  history  the  vulgar  prejudice 
against  the  principle  of  Church  education.  Even  though 
we  admitted  in  their  keenest  bitterness  the  ordinary 

*  The  second  of  M.  Guizot's  eloquent  Lectures  on  European  Civi- 
lization, though  disfigured  bj  some  very  vague  and  inaccurate  repre- 
sentations of  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Christian  polity,  enforces  this 
fact  with  striking  ability. 
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charges  against  the  Christianity  of  the  middle  ages, 
it  is  grossly  unfair  to  argue  from  a  corrupt  constitution 
of  the  Chiu'ch, — from  a  monarchic  despotism  which 
brought  with  it  a  destruction  of  the  old  episcopal  sys- 
tem of  mutual  checks',  against  the  claims  of  a  church 
constituted  on  the  primitive  model  of  independence. 
It  will  not  follow  that  the  Church  is  not  the  appointed 
school  of  nations,  because  a  church  tempted  by  seduc- 
tive facilities  of  power  too  often  forgot  or  misconstrued 
its  duty  of  universal  instruction ;  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared on  the  same  pretext  to  suspend  at  pleasure  every 
one  of  its  functions,  for  every  one  of  its  functions  may 
be  similarly  perverted.  The  paralysed  limb  may  lose 
the  power  of  motion ;  but  it  would  be  a  rude  remedy 
to  amputate  it.  And  whatever  be  the  ultimate  resource 
(for  in  these  days  we  are  for  ever  starting  the  problems 
of  revolution,  civil  and  spiritual),  whatever  be  the  last 
appeal  in  the  case  of  erroneous  or  neglectful  preachers, 
the  same  is  the  resource  in  the  case  of  erroneous  or 
neglectful  educators.  In  the  case  of  a  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  universally  and  hopelessly  corrupt,  few  men,  I 
suppose,  will  deny  that  the  laity,  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  Church,  retain  the  right  of  remonstrance,  and,  if 
this  be  fruitless,  of  at  length  peremptorily  demanding 
— not,  certainly,  a  suppression  of  the  order,  but — a 
change  of  the  ordained.  Assuredly,  if  this,  or  some 
such  form  of  action,  he  the  last  unhappy  resource,  it 

'  The  original  principle  of  Church  government  was,  that  in  each 
episcopate  there  should  be  absolute  unity,  in  the  Church  at  large  a 
provision  for  discussion  and  control.  The  Church  was  a  republic  of 
monarchies. 
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belongs  to  all  cases  equally  where  the  same  measure 
of  clerical  criminality  requires  it ;  nor,  therefore,  ought 
the  superintendence  of  public  moral  education  to  alarm 
our  jealousies  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  in  any  respect 
more  than  the  admitted  exclusiveness  of  clerical  rights 
through  all  their  other  departments. 

National  instruction,  then,  in  its  moral  (which  is  its 
predominant)  aspect,  is  a  function  of  the  Church  of  the 
nation ;  as  the  moral  instruction  of  the  world  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  Church  Catholic,  or  Church  of  the  world. 
Benefits  may  be  conferred  through  other  channels, 
but  this  is  the  appointed  one.  The  knowledge  of  di- 
vine truth,  in  whatever  degree  or  by  whatever  source 
acquired,  can  never  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  blessing 
to  its  possessor ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  by  its  ordinary 
efficacy  it  brings  him  within  an  inner  verge  of  divine 
grace ; — it  is  hence  that  we  rejoice  in  the  instruction 
of  the  Indian  in  the  story  of  Christ,  by  even  the  most 
wayward  sectary ;  and  though  that  Indian  were  never 
to  enjoy,  or  even  to  hear  of,  the  existing  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  and  his  duties  and  privileges  in  its  com- 
mimion,  we  may  safely  calculate  that  the  eye  of  a  mer- 
ciful God  is  upon  him,  and  that  the  Church  glorified 
may  receive  him  whom,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
the  Church  militant  has  never  actually  embraced.  This 
secondary  system  of  superabounding  mercy  is  in  full 
analogy  with  God's  dealings  in  every  age ;  the  privi- 
leges of  Judaism  were  strictly  guarded,  yet  we  know 
how  often  its  blessings  overflowed  upon  imperfect 
proselytes  or  total  heathens  ;  and  though  the  seed  of 
Abraham  was  specially  favoured,  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  piety — that  the  knowledge  of  divine 
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truth  and  the  practice  of  a  divine  life — was  ever  ne- 
glected by  the  omniscient  love  of  God.  But  all  this 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  an  unswerving  resolution 
to  be,  and  to  educate,  God's  people  in  Grod's  appointed 
way; — indeed,  if  it  be  not,  it  is  not  easy  to  show  what 
obligation  there  is  to  positive  institutions  of  any  kind, 
or  how  that  obligation  is  consistent  with  the  conceded 
superiority  of  their  moral  ends.  A  thoughtful  Jew,  in 
the  age  of  Socrates,  might  have  deemed  himself  justi- 
fied in  deserting  the  cold  formality  of  his  countr/s 
ritualism,  to  enjoy  the  awakening  and  elevating  lessons 
of  that  illustrious  teacher ;  in  blending  the  inspiration 
of  Moses  and  Isaiah  with  the  native  wisdom  of  the 
Grecian  sage,  he  might  have  flattered  himself  on 
achieving  the  perfection  of  mental  cultivation,  and  con- 
cluded that  if  he  but  rose  in  moral  exaltation,  the 
means  of  attaining  such  an  object  would  little  matter 
in  the  divine  estimate;  would  this  man  have  done 
right  ?  And  is  there  any  substantial  difference  in  the 
popular  reasonings  of  our  own  day  ?  "  Conversion 
of  heart,  newness  of  life  and  heaven,"  declares  the  sec- 
tarian teacher,  ''are  the  main  points;  secure  these,  and 
it  matters  not  how  you  have  gained  them:" — "  walk  in 
the  narrow  way  of  God's  appointments,"  I  reply ;  "  and 
leave  Him  to  provide  the  rest !" 

III.  Had  the  Church  of  Christ  never  known  deser- 
tion or  disunion,  it  is  probable  that  these  principles, 
now  so  commonly  questioned,  would  have  seemed  too 
obvious  for  argument.  But  the  Church  being  divided 
and  opposed,  and  the  necessity  for  universal  education 
remaining  unaltered,  men  have  thought  it  requisite  to 
substitute  a  different  organ  of  education,  and  a  different 
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principle  of  union.  The  world,  which  has  started 
aside  from  the  Church,  has  been,  as  if  in  vengeance, 
haunted  by  a  feverish  desire  to  achieve  the  Church's 
objects — the  exaltation  and  the  union  of  mankind ;  it 
exhausts  every  reservoir  of  elevated  thought  for  the 
one,  it  proposes  every  contrivance  of  scientific  and 
political  combination  for  the  other.  So  undeniable, 
however,  is  the  eminence  of  Christianity  in  the  former 
respect,  that  it  is  found  impracticable  wholly  to  cashier 
it ;  and  so  strong  is  still  the  popular  preference  of  the 
Church  for  the  latter  principle,  that  aV,  too,  cannot  be 
altogether  left  out  of  the  calculation.  Accordingly, 
modifications  are  adopted  which  have  reference  to  both; 
and  in  the  modern  schemes  of  national  instruction  the 
morals  of  Christianity  are  daily  taught,  while  its  pecu- 
liar doctrines  are  evaded,  and  the  clergy  are  recognised, 
but  not  as  its  daily  teachers. 

It  is  with  the  application  of  these  views  to  Ireland 
that  I  am  this  day  concerned.  As  the  difficulties  of  any 
system  of  general  conciliation  are  peculiarly  great  in 
this  country,  we  may  expect  that  the  sacrifices  made  to 
realize  it  will  be  proportionably  large.  It  being  con- 
ceived that  the  State  is  morally  bound  to  supply  secu- 
lar information  to  all  its  subjects  (though  it  would  not 
be  very  easy  to  show  why  it  is  under  a  greater  obliga* 
tion  to  supply  this  than  any  other  acquisition),  and  yet 
an  unwelcome  conviction  intruding  that  this  knowledge 
of  man  and  man's  world  is  but  a  doubtful  blessing  when 
undirected  by  moral  control,  it  was  thought  right  to 
introduce  the  latter  element,  on  terms,  however,  so  libe- 
ral as  to  make  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  co- 
extensive with  the  secular.     For  the  purpose  of  this 
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extension,  it  was  of  course  necessary,  ^r^^,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  and  secondly,  that  its  theology, 
should  be  discarded  in  the  (Jaily  work  of  education. 
The  former  is,  in  all  the  prevailing  plans  of  union,  at- 
tained by  subjecting  the  schoolmaster  not  to  clerical 
but  to  lay  control,  and  by  expressly  declining  to  fix  his 
form  of  faith.  To  supply  the  deficiency  of  a  regulated 
theology,  a  basis  of  agreement  is  sought  in  the  common 
perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  it  being  soon  found 
that  here  also  union  was  unattainable  without  qualifi- 
cation, two  expedients  were  devised  for  obviating  the 
difficulty; — a  variety  of  versions  was  authorized  in  the 
school-room,  or  a  version  was  constructed  of  certain  in- 
offensive passages  of  the  sacred  volume,  which  being 
tmquestionably';different  from  all  former  versions,  was 
expected  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  every  class  of 
readers.  The  former  of  these  plans  is  the  declared  rule 
oftheKildare-place,  and  at  least  the  occasional  practice 
of  the  London  Hibernian,  Society  ;  the  latter  (which, 
however,  seems  to  be  now  practically  obsolete  with  its 
patrons)  was  the  well-known  project  of  the  National 
Board,  a  body  which  has  likewise  thought  fit  to  fur- 
ther its  uniformity  by  licensing  the  daily  inculcation  of 
every  form  of  heterodoxy  in  its  schools  as  a  fixed  por- 
tion of  its  educational  scheme.  Even  this  last  system, 
however,  has  not  seemed  so  hopelessly  unmanageable 
as  to  preclude  some  well-intentioned  efforts  to  improve 
it.  Two  or  three  schemes  have  been  proposed  by  most 
respectable  authorities  for  this  purpose ;  they  are  all, 
however,  marked  by  radical  deficiencies ;  they  have  no 
ecclesiastical  character,  they  have  no  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  the  Church's  theology,  they  insist  on  no  uniform 
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and  authorized  versiotf  9f  the  Scriptures,  they  enforce 
no  regulation  as  to  the  religion  of  the  master. 

Now,  the  object  sought  by  all  these  project*  of  Irish 
national  education  is  union  on  terms  ofabsoliUe  equality. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  assume  this,  it  is  universally  and 
explicitly  avowed.  The  very  same  political  governors 
who  advocate  a  double  educational  grant  in  England, 
insist  that  a  combined  system  is  required  in  Ireland, 
where  the  differences  are  more  prominent  and  irrecon- 
cilable ;  and  they  do  so  on  the  plea  that  in  a  distracted 
country  union  becomes  the  sovereign  principle  of  edu- 
cation,— union  on  any  terms  and  at  any  price.  To  this 
we  oppose  truth  as  the  master  idea  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  then  as  much  union  as  is  compatible  with  the 
recognised  supremacy  of  that  truth  in  every  school. 
And  on  this  issue  is  joined. 

The  argument  for  union  is  sometimes  dexterously 
interwoven  in  the  very  assertion  of  a  national  system 
of  education ;  that  is,  it  is  assumed  that  education,  to  be 
universal,  must  be  uniform ;  though,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
is  now  well  known  that  in  those  continental  models  to 
which  our  modern  educators  are  perpetually  appealing, 
the  principle  of  uniformity  has  been  found  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  religious  distinctions  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  this  way  the  objection  recurs, — the  petulant 
objection  of  the  advocates  of  a  purely  secular  enlight- 
enment, or  of  an  enlightenment  whose  appendix  of  re- 
ligious doctrines  might  be  signed  at  onceT)y  Christian, 
Mahometan,  and  Hindoo, — "  are  your  unavoidable  dif- 
ferences to  stand  for  ever  in  the  way  of  a  universal  sys- 
tem of  education  ?  Are  we  to  have  no  scheme  of  teach- 
ing in  which  the  nation  can  combine?     Is  the  blessed 
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religion  of  peace  and  love  to  bfe  evermore  the  source 
and  signal  of  dissension  f^  Here  it  is  obviously  neces- 
sary to  disentangle  trains  of  thought  which  are  substan- 
tially different.  And  first,  a  word  on  the  untvereality  of 
national  instruction. 

We  are  for  ever  deceiving  ourselves  by  words  with- 
out thoughts ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  truly  said  that 
the  most  influential  wards  are  words  to  which  we  attach 
little  or  no  definite  meaning.  For  my  own  part  I  can- 
not acknowledge  the  force  of  the  charm  which,  with 
such  numbers,  encompasses  the  mere  notion  of  a  com- 
mon or  national  education.  I  understand  by  ^^  national 
education,"  education  by  and  of  the  nation  ;  and  by  the 
nation  an  ideal  aggregate  whose  sole  reality  is  in  the 
individuals  that  compose  it.  Resolved,  then,  into  its 
individual  subjects,  this  principle  cau  amount  only  to 
the  assertion  that  it  is  right  for  the  nation  to  provide 
that  every  individual  be  well  brought  up, — a  truth  very 
unquestionable  but  certainly  not  very  novel ;  and  it 
leaves  altogether  undecided  the  questions  which  are  to 
determine  the  true  character  of  the  training  to  be  given. 
To  educate  the  nation  is  not  in  itself  necessarily  a  bles- 
sing ;  it  may  be  the  worst  of  evils  in  virtue  of  its  very 
universality.  The  clergy  of  the  united  Church  are  as- 
sailed by  their  ordinary  slanderers  as  the  opponents  of 
National  Education ;  but  to  pause — though  we  stood 
alone  in  the  torrent  of  public  enthusiasm — when  we 
hear  this  cry  of  national  education,  and  hear  no  more, 
is  not  a  proof  of  disinclination  to  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge, any  more  than  it  would  be  a  proof  of  inhumanity 
in  a  board  of  medical  commissioners,  should  they  hear 
of  a  gratuitous  supply  oifood  to  the  nation,  to  refuse 
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their  approval  until  they  had  examined  its  quality,  and 
pronounced  it  not  disguised  poison  but  genuine  aliment. 
And  in  direct  proportion  to  the  universality  of  the  sup- 
ply, just  because  it  was  "  national"  food,  would  be  the 
propriety  of  their  strictest  precautions. 

But  the  apostles  of  National  Education,  in  this  and  the 
sister  country,  usually  include  in  their  calculations  a 
certain  mystic  uniformity  of  education.  The  principle 
of  imion,  the  suppression  of  differences,  the  sacrifice  of 
all  petty  disagreements  at  the  shrine  of  science,  is  the 
idea  which  sheds  its  true  light  and  beauty  upon  their 
project.  That  an  entire  coimtry  should  be  transformed 
into  one  vast  academy,  with  its  thousands  of  pupils 
ardently  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, — that 
through  the  whole  vast  scene  no  rude  voice  should  be 
heard  to  disturb  the  serenity  with  a  breath  of  dissen- 
sion, all  agreeing  in  the  admitted  truths  of  science,  and 
no  oiJier  truths  being  ever  suffered  to  interfere  with  that 
agreement, — this  is  the  lovely  vision  which  fascinates 
so  many,  and  to  realize  which  so  much  has  been  sur- 
rendered. But  here  again  we  are  the  worshippers  of 
a  name.  Union  in  itself  is  no  assured  blessing.  ^'  That 
they  may  be  all  one,"  said  Christ,  but  it  was  "  as  we  are 
oner  The  value  of  the  union  depends  on  its  basis  audits 
objects.  And  for  thai  union  which  is  cemented  by  the 
suppression  of  all  which  makes  the  Gospel,  that  God  In- 
carnate came  to  publish,  rise  above  the  morality  of  en- 
lightened heathenism, — ^whioh  casts  aside  all  in  which 
revelation  is  indeed  a  revelation,  and  pretends  to  clothe 
shivering  souls  in  shreds  and  patches  of  its  moral  sen- 
tences,— for  that  imion  which  gives  up  all  that  can 
really  consolidate  the  union  of  hearts  and  hands,  in 
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order  that  children  may  read  and  write  at  the  same  tar 
ble — the  union  of  the  desk  and  the  class-roU, — ^for  this, 
I  confess,  I  have  little  value'  and  little  respect  But 
does  such  a  scheme  insure  even  the  nominal,  and  tem- 
porary, and  superficial  union  it  proposes  ?  If  the  parties 
be  numerically  unequal,  is  it  not  inevitably  lost  in  ascen- 
dancy ?  if  they  be  equal,  in  prolonged  and  bitter  hosti- 
lity ?  If,  without  authorizing  truth  by  your  own  de- 
cision, you  separate  them  for  their  religious  exercises, 
do  you  not  deepen  the  distinction  in  the  very  instance 
where  you  profess  to  conciliate  ;  if  you  combine  them, 
do  you  not  erase  the  distinction  by  erasing  everything 
distinctive  in  religion  along  with  it  ?  If  such  a  union 
could  be  insured  on  such  terms  would  it  be  justifiable? 
What  is  the  material  difference  between  a  conspiracy 
against  God  Himself,  and  a  combination,  such  that  the 
first  definite  knowledge  of  God  and  His  truth  must 
tend  to  break  it  ?  Is  it  right  to  bind  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren together  on  such  a  principle  as  that  the  bond  must 
be  shattered  when  they  think  of  heaven? — that  they  can 
agree,  and  love,  and  be  one  in  spirit,  as  long  as  Christ 
and  His  truth  are  forgotten ;  but  that  the  moment  when 
that  religion  which  should  be  the  animating  principle 
of  our  thoughts,  the  life  of  our  life,  is  uppermost,  the 
union  vanishes  ?  What  does  this  amount  to,  but  to 
make  the  forgetfulness  of  that  "faith  which  worketh  by 
love"  the  only  safeguard  for  loving  each  other  ?  With, 
indeed,  the  whole  spirit  and  management  of  the  school 
a  perpetual  assertion  of  divine  truth, — the  exclusive 
supremacy  of  that  truth  everywhere  recognised  in  the 
patron  of  the  school,  in  its  master,  in  its  forms, — we 
may  justifiably  (as  the  Society  for  which  I  speak  pro- 
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poses  to  do)  allow  and  encourage  the  dissident  to  en- 
ter and'  receive  the  pure  Scriptures  of  God  from  our 
Church's  hands,  even  thdugh  he  will  receive  no  more ; 
this  is,  as  it  were,  a  parallel  system  of  "  equity,"  to  meet 
the  occasional  diflGiculties,  not  to  supersede  the  autho- 
rity, of  law,  and  is  safe  as  long  as  it  is  in  safe  hands  ; 
but  to  destroy  the  ascendancy  of  truth  and  its  recogni- 
tion, in  order  to  make  the  lifeless  residue  a  basis  of 
Christian  union,  is  a  principle  essentially  false,  and 
narrow,  and  impracticable,  and  unblest. 

But  even  beyond  this  I  will  venture  to  go.  I  doubt 
the  desirableness  of  the  union,  were  it  ever  so  com- 
plete, in  a  coimtry  circumstanced  as  ours  is.  "  The 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,"  "  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  these  are 
priceless  blessings  indeed  ;  but  the  peace  of  rnan  may 
often  be  purchased  too  dearly.  No  sacrifice  seems  to 
our  philanthropists  too  costly  for  "  united  education  ;" 
even  though  we  could  possess  it,  ought  we  earnestly 
to  ask  it  ?  We  know  the  numerical  inferiority  of  our 
people ;  we  know  the  seductions  of  that  dexterous  and 
versatile  faith  which  so  aptly  accommodates  itself  to 
every  aspect  and  position  of  man.  We  require  not  now 
to  be  taught  its  spells  to  enchant,  or  its  terrors  to  appal. 
And  even  were  it  in  our  power  to  insure  a  union  far 
beyond  any  that  is,  or  ever  can  be  practicable,  ought 
we  to  be  too  ready  to  expose  our  youthful  charges  to 
the  influence  of  such  inducements,  backed  by  all  that 
numbers,  and  example,  and  authority,  can  bring  to  aid 
them  ? 

So  much  for  the  value  of  the  principle  of  union  in 
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the  moral  training  of  our  country.  But  our  adversaries 
are  not  yet  ezhauBted.  Having  already  sacrificed  with- 
out effect  the  peculiarities  of  religion  to  the  attainment 
of  union,  they  would  next  sacrifice  the  religious  ele- 
ment altogether.  It  is  the  flippant  interrogatory  ci 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  nature  and  the  pres- 
sure of  parochial  duties, — ^^  Shall  not  the  school  be  the 
appropriate  instrument  of  earthly  instruction  alone  ?— 
and  is  not  the  minister  in  his  exhortations  and  visits, 
and  the  parent  at  his  fire-side  lectures,  adequate  to  the 
religious  department  of  teaching?"  Such  objectors 
forget  equally  the  position  of  the  clergyman  and  the 
position  of  the  pupils.  They  forget  that  the  instruction 
of  children  in  the  elements  of  religious  truth  is  no  brief 
or  occasional  task,  but  a  continued  and  laborious  pro- 
cess, to  which  the  teacher  must  imintermittingly  devote 
himself,  and  which  the  clergyman  (with  his  avoca- 
tions and  offices)  is  not  to  produce,  but  to  presuppose 
already  done  to  his  hand.  They  forget  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  parents  of  the  children  are  them- 
selves absolutely  incompetent  for  the  work  of  instruc- 
tors ;  for  even  those  who  are  deepest  in  the  blessed  ex- 
perience of  religious  truth  and  consolation,  are  often 
wholly  ungifted  with  the  power  of  consecutively  com- 
municating their  beliefs.  But,  more  than  this, — ^they 
acknowledge  (for  all  must)  that  religious  principle  is 
the  priceless  pearl  of  the  human  soul ;  they  acknow- 
ledge (for  all  equally  must)  that  as  the  major  part  of 
his  time  and  thoughts  are  engaged,  such  will  the 
character  of  man  ultimately  be  for  time  and  eternity ; 
and  yet,  believing  and  admitting  this,  they  would  rele- 
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gate  to  a  single  fragment  of  the  day,  or  to  the  weekly 
discipline  of  the  Sunday  school  and  the  (to  children) 
remote  influences  of  the  pulpit,  the  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing those  momentous  truths  in  which,  and  their 
power  on  the  hearti  the  destiny  of  man  before  his  God 
is  confessedly  for  ever  involved.  They  know  that  the 
child,  whose  day  is  spent  in  all  its  best  hours  over  his 
abstract  of  history  or  arithmetic,  must  think,  if  he  think 
at  all,  more  of  them  than  of  the  heaven  they  intercept; 
that  when  he  does  approach  his  clergyman  after  the 
painful  labours  of  the  class,  where  every  power  was 
strained  through  fear  or  emulation,  he  can  come  with 
no  heart  or  spirits  for  the  new  task  of  spiritual  educa- 
tion, that  it  is  only  the  dregs  and  remnants  of  his  fa- 
culties he  can  bring  to  the  service  of  his  God ;  and  yet, 
knowing  such  facts  as  these,  and  professing  them,  they 
can  tell  us,  in  the  language  of  popular  sophistry,  that 
'^  the  Bible  is  no  class  book,"  and  religion  an  intruder 
in  schools  for  the  people.  Instead  of,  as  the  case  ma- 
nifestly requires,  interweaving  the  religion  of  truth 
with  the  very  substance  of  daily  instruction ;  making 
it  directly  or  indirectly  the  great  material  of  thought, 
the  one  glorious  object  that  may  meet  the  youthful 
mind  at  every  turn,  and  terminate  every  vista ;  they 
would  detach  the  religious  life  from  the  daily  life,  im- 
press by  their  arrangement  the  very  conviction  which 
the  world  is  but  too  ready  to  confirm,  that  religion  is  a 
thing  exclusive  and  isolated  from  the  practical  working 
of  the  mind, — a  thing  which  it  is,  except  for  a  special 
number  of  hours,  little  short  of  a  duty  to  forget ;  and 
break  asunder  the  whole  continuity  of  that  perpetual 
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infusion  of  spiritual  life  into  the  young,  which  our 
Church  contemplated  in  the  duties  of  educational  super- 
intendence, which  its  Canons,  from  the  very  date  of  the 
Reformation,  imposed  on  your  parish  ministers.  Truly, 
if  these  advocates  of  a  merely  secular  education  for 
the  poor  will  not  hear  the  prophet's  admonition,  "line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,"  they  are  at  least 
determined  to  realize  the  rest  of  his  command,  by 
making  their  fragmentary  teachings,  "  here  a  lUde  and 
there  a  little !" 

I  have  no  doubt,  that  one  principal  source  of  error 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject  is  to  be  detected  in  the 
common  illusion,  which  leads  men  to  forget  how  very 
little  the  mind  of  a  poor  man  is  destined  to  contain, 
and  thence  to  speculate  about  the  instruction  of  the 
poor  on  totally  inapplicable  principles.  A  man  whose 
lot  is  daily  labour,  may  indeed  possess  the  natural  abi- 
lities of  the  man  of  wealthy  and  polished  ease ;  but  it 
is  impossible,  except  by  prodigy,  that  he  can  possess 
his  average  information.  The  constant  occupations  of 
a  life  of  manual  labour,  and  still  more  the  restrictions 
of  limited  means,  will  for  ever  prevent  the  poor  man 
from  carrying  his  knowledge  very  far  from  the  school 
elements  into  the  details  and  applications  of  ulterior 
research.  And  hence  the  paramount  necessity  that 
what  he  learns  mainly  at  school  should  be  what  we 
would  have  him  remember  mainly  for  life ;  for  (as  far 
as  regards  personal  study)  the  proportion  then  esta- 
blished is  never  likely  to  be  much  disturbed.  And, 
assuredly,  I  have  never  heard  the  peasant  of  our  faith 
illustrate  his  daily  thoughts  or  pursuits  by  a  fragment 
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of  his  Bible  (his  whole  library,  his  only  classic!),  with- 
out feeling  how  much  preferable  it  Was  in  youth  to 
have  secured  the  permanence  of  such  associations,  to 
excluding  them  for  imperfect  and  inaccurate  recollec- 
tions of  the  rudiments  of  earthly  science ;  rudiments 
which,  disconnected  from  all  that  could  vitalize  and 
sustain  them,  could  retain  little  speculative  correctness 
and  no  practical  utility  ! 

But  whatever  be  the  speculative  difficulties  of  the 
question,  we  have  spared  you  the  labour  of  balancing 
practical  duties.  Amid  all  these  hesitancies  o^  compro- 
mise and  uncertainties  of  principle,  the  Church  comes 
forward  upon  the  definite  duty  of  ofiering  instruction 
to  all,  in  that  which  she  from  the  first  ages  has  received 
as  the  very  form  and  image  of  consummate  truth.  In 
doing  so  she  constitutes  her  ministers  the  presidents 
of  her  education.  She  does  not  condescend  to  deter- 
mine her  commissioned  instructors  by  majorities  ;  or 
undertake  to  please  every  man  who  will  but  acknow- 
ledge that  Christ  did  not  deserve  to  die.  In  thus  per- 
petuating the  authority  of  the  minister  in  the  parish 
school,  she  acts  upon  a  principle  deep  and  true.  If  the 
•  child  is,  when  a  man,  to  learn  from  the  Church  his  lan- 
guage of  prayer  and  praise,  let  him  from  the  commence- 
ment learn  them  from  the  same  unaltered  source.  We 
know  well  that  it  is  by  authority  and  association,  far 
more  than  by  pure  reasoning,  that  the  mass  of  mankind 
receive  and  retain  their  religious  beliefs  ;  let  then  that 
authority  and  that  body  of  associations  be  unbroken 
through  their  lifetime.  I  know  how  grovelling,  and 
even  how  dangerous  such  tenets  as  these  seem  to  men 
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whose  human  nature  is  not  the  human  nature  of  ordi- 
nary life  ;  but  I  will,  nevertheless,  venture  to  affirm, 
that  if  you  will  teach  the  poor  man  to  reverence  reli- 
gion, you  must  teach  him  to  reverence  the  ordained 
and  consecrated  instructor,  who  to  him  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  religious  truth  ;  you  must  train  him  in  respect- 
ful love  for  that  Church,  that  ministry,  those  forms 
which  are  to  him  the  outward  and  sensible  vehicles  of 
spiritual  and  eternal  realities.  The  uncultivated  mind 
seldom  or  never  distracts  its  ideas  ;  it  can  hardly  sepa- 
rate (as  vou  so  easily  do)  the  teacher  and  the  thing 
taught ;  and  however  the  votaries  of  enlightenment 
may  affect  to  deplore  this  servile  obedience  to  human 
authority,  it  is  (unhappily  for  their  high  speculations) 
the  inevitable  condition  of  humanity  ;  nor  could  they 
alter  it  except  by  exchanging  one  species  of  subjection 
for  another.  On  the  broad  principle  of  strengthening 
cUtachment  to  the  Church  itself  and  its  functionaries, 
were  there  no  other,  I  would  call  on  you  to  support 
Church  parochial  education.  The  poor  are  not  to  dis- 
cover their  religion,  but  to  receive  it ;  and  attachment  to 
the  ministrations  of  the  Church,  and  personal  affection 
for  its  officers,  must  ever  be  to  them  the  great  support . 
and  guarantee  of  their  daily  religious  advancement. 

Yes,  the  Church, — for  in  this,  as  I  began,  so  must  I 
end  my  argument, — the  Church  is  the  fitting  educator 
of  the  people.  From  that  hour  of  feebleness,  when  she 
receives  the  infant  at  the  font,  and  blesses  it  in  the  name 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  that  hour  of  as  help- 
less feebleness,  when  she  feeds  the  parting  spirit  with 
the  bread  of  life  and  the  promise  of  immortality, — from 
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the  first  to  the  last  hour  of  human  existence,  the  Church 
is  the  instructor,  the  consoler,  the  friend  of  her  people. 
And  if  such  be  her  daily  attributes  and  claims,  shall 
we  forget  them  in  the  most  momentous  period  of  all  ? 
If  she  be  entitled  to  receive  us  as  we  enter  the  world, 
to  console  us  as  we  leave  it ;  if  she  superintend  and 
sanctify  the  chiefest  event  of  life,  and  hallow  by  her 
services  the  blessed  seventh  of  our  time  ;  if  she  claim 
to  be  constantly  around  us,  and  with  us,  as  the  very 
presence  of  God  in  His  servants.  His  temples,  His  ob- 
servances, shall  we  defraud  her  of  the  most  important 
of  all  her  practical  functions,  her  function  of  training 
her  own  youth  for  the  heaven  she  promises  ?  Shall  we 
insult  her  claims  by  consigning  to  her  disposal  the  weary 
fragment  of  a  laborious  day,  the  refuse  of  a  mind  already 
harassed  by  over-¥nx)UKht  attention,  and  think  that  we 
have  allowed  the  high  prerogatives  of  reUgion.  when  we 
give  to  the  science  of  the  skies  what  the  exhausted  me- 
mory can  spare  from  the  demands  of  its  geography  and 
its  arithmetic  ?  Decide  the  matter  as  you  will,  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  know  their  duty.  Christ  has 
commanded  them  to  "  feed  his  lambs,"  and  they  will  not 
yield  the  work  to  an  alien  hand.  They  will  no  more 
resign  the  school  than  the  pulpit  to  occupants  in  whom 
they  cannot  confide ;  for  what  is  the  desk  of  the 
schoolmaster  but  the  pulpit  of  hourly  preaching  ?  In 
such  a  resolution  they  ask  your  aid  and  co-operation  ; 
they  act  for  the  Church  at  large,  and  you  are  as  essen- 
tial an  element  of  the  Church  as  they  ;  as  genuine  a 
portion  of  the  body,  as  deeply  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare, as  the  most  exalted  of  its  commissioned  minis- 
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ters.  Engaged  on  such  a  topic,  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly descend  to  lower  considerations  ;  but  were 
the  transition  ever  in  this  place  admissible,  I  might 
surely  be  justified  in  reminding  you  how  deeply,  on 
grounds  of  even  temporal  calculation,  the  lovers  of 
peace  are  interested  in  the  power  and  permanence  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland ;  the  great  link,  as  she  unques- 
tionably is,  between  us  and  that  country  which  it 
is  our  honour  as  well  as  our  security  to  accompany  on 
the  page  of  history;  the  strong  cable  which,  more 
durably  than  all  others  put  together,  anchors  us  be- 
neath the  majestic  shadow  of  England's  power  and 
England's  fame.  Were  even  such  grounds  as  these 
our  only  grounds,  we  might  call  upon  you  to  aid  us, 
and,  in  aiding  us,  to  strengthen  your  own  tenure  of  na- 
tional prosperity  and  peace.  It  is  true  we  cannot  speak 
of  State  support ;  I  will  not  believe  that  we  are  to  be 
ultimately  left  without  it,  or  that  the  National  Church 
— so  long  the  martyr  of  its  principles — shall  still  con- 
tinue to  be  the  only  body  in  the  State  whose  children 
are  coldly  abandoned  to  the  chances  of  private  charity. 
But  in  resolving  to  labour  for  ourselves,  neither  des- 
pairing of  such  support  nor  delaying  for  it,  we  achieve 
no  novelty  in  our  history.  It  is  the  known  and  re- 
corded characteristic  of  these  British  Isles,  that  nearly 
all  their  most  comprehensive  and  important  under- 
takings, those  works  and  institutions  which  urge  civi- 
lization in  a  year  beyond  the  growth  of  ages, — the 
Post  Office,  the  Railway,  the  College,  the  Canal ; — have 
begun  in  private  enterprise,  and  not  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  until  they  had  become  of  sufficient 
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magnitude  to  require  assistance,  or  encouragement,  or 
direction/  Let  it  be  for  us  to  impress  the  country  with 
maxims  which  must  impress  the  State.  By  large  and 
liberal  support  to  the  Society  your  prelates  have  orga- 
nized, encourage  the  great  principle,  that  in  all  which 
concerns  the  education  of  the  people,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  labouring  people  (who  can  get  but  (?n€!^ducation, 
not  like  the  children  of  wealth  and  leisure,  who  can  get 
a  thousand  educations  from  a  thousand  sources), — that 
in  all  which  regards  the  education  of  the  masses,  the 
Church  of  Christ,  through  all  its  local  divisions,  is  the 
appropriate  organ,  the  consecrated  teacher,  and  cannot 
be  disseised  of  her  right  until  convicted  of  incompe- 
tence, inherent  and  irremediable.  Her  right  is  derived 
from  a  source  beyond  earth,  it  cannot  without  a  crime 
be  surrendered.  Her  commission  is  from  the  skies ; 
it  cannot  be  superseded  by  the  self-constituted  emissa- 
ries of  self-constituted  associations.  We  are  the  or- 
dained and  intrusted  teachers  of  the  people;  the  charter 
is  from  Christ,  and  through  Christ  from  the  throne  of 
God.  Schemes  of  instruction,  projects  of  enlightenment, 
arise,  and  flourish,  and  die ;  alone,  immortal,  and  im- 
passible, the  Church  of  Christ  has  lived  a  life  of  cen- 
turies, and  shows  no  symptoms  of  decrepitude  yet. 
The  corruptions  of  her  earthly  scene  (for  she  is  yet 
but  militant)  have  often  darkenedher  with  their  gloomi- 
est shadow,  but  no  earthly  power  shall  ever  pierce  a 
vital  part.  The  body  of  Christ  is  immortal  as  its  im- 
mortal Head !  And  if  you  would  know  what  is  the 
essence  of  all  legitimate  **  National  Education"  in  the 
eye  of  Him  who  is  Lord  of  nations,  read  it  in  the  pro- 
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